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lEAD,  Richard,  M.  D.  a  physician  of 
great  eminence,  was  son  of  the  rev.  Matthew- 
Mead,  a  presbyterian  divine,  wiio  was  minister 
of  Stepney  during  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
and  being  ejected  in  1662,  continued  to  reside 
in  that  parish,  preaching  to  a  numerous  con- 
gregation of  dissenters.  He  was  descended 
from  a  considerable  family  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  possessed  a  handsome  fortune  ;  and  having 
many  children,  he  educated  them  at  home 
under  a  private  tutor.  Richard,  his  eleventh 
child,  was  born  at  Stepney  in  1673.  ^"  "583, 
his  father  having  been  accused  of  participation 
in  a  plot  against  the  government,  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  into  Holland.  Richard  was 
placed  with  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  who 
had  been  second  master  of  Eton  school ;  and 
in  1689  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  Grrevius. 
After  residing  there  for  three  years,  he  remov- 
ed to  Leyden  for  the  study  of  physic,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Herman  on  botany,  and 
of  Pitcairne  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.  From  the  latter  he  imbibed  the 
mathematical  principles  of  that  science,  which 
were  prevalent  in  his  earliest  writings.  He 
next  visited  Italy,  and  in  1A95  he  took  his  de- 
grees in  phllo^opliy  and  physic  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua.  Returning  to  England  in  1696, 
he  settled  in  his  native  parish,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  success.  In 
1699  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in 
London.  His  first  publication,  entitled,  "  A 
Mechanical  Account  of  Poisons,"  appeared  In 
1702,  in  octavo.  The  medical  sect  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself  is  declared  by  the  title 
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of  this  work,  the  theory  of  which  will  at  pre- 
sent obtain  few  partisans ;  indeed  .he  himself 
in  mature  age  retracted  it  in  several  points. 
There  are,  however,  many  curious  observations 
in  the  volume,  which  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  established  his  reputation.  It  has 
been  many  times  reprinted,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Joshua  Nelson.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1703 
was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
on  which  occasion  he  took  up  his  residence  ia 
the  city  of  London.  In  1704,  he  published 
his  treatise  "  De  imperio  Soils  et  Lunre  in 
Corpore  humana  et  Morbls  inde  oriundis," 
octavo.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  attraction 
is  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning  in  this  piece. 
It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  the 
theory  of  the  tides  was  farther  employed  in 
elucidating  the  subject.  In  1707  he  received 
the  diploma  of  doctor  of  physic  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  through  the  interest,  as  is 
supposed,  of  Dr.  RadclifFe,  who  was  not  averse 
to  patronising  a  junior  of  rising  reputation, 
when  he  was  himself  declining.  This  degree 
gave  himadmlssion  into  tiie  College  of  Physi- 
cians as  a  fellow,  and  to  the  professional  ho- 
nours exclusively  attached  to  that  quality.  He 
was  called  into  consultation  in  the  last  illness 
of  queen  Anne  a  few  days  before  her  death, 
and  pronounced  more  decisively  on  her  danger 
than  the  court  physicians  had  done.  He 
also  communicated  his  opinion  to  Dr.  Ra<l- 
cilffe,  who- availed  himseli  of  it  to  excuse  liis 
own  attendance.  On  the  death  of  that  phy- 
sician in  1 7 14,  Dr.  JSIead  took  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury-square  ;  and  from  that  time  seems 
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to  have  stood  among  the  first  of  the  profession 
in  point  of  character  and  employment. 

When  the  plague  of  Marseilles  in  17 19  had 
occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  England,  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  Craggs,  applied  to  Dr.  Mead 
for  his  opinion  of  the  most  effectual  method  of 
preventing  the  contagion  from  spreading  to  this 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  application 
he  drew  up  "  A  short  Discourse  concerning 
Pestilential  Contagion  and  tlie  Method  to  be 
used  to  prevent  it,"  1702,  octavo,  in  which  he 
decidedly  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  had 
been  disputed  in  France,  of  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  plague,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of 
cutting  off  the  communication  by  lazarettos 
and  other  means  of  seclusion.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  preventing  the  ravages  of  another 
contagious  disease,  the  smallpox:  for,  being 
physician  to  the  family  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  II.),  he  was  directed  in 
1 72 1  to  assist  at  the  experiment  of  the  newly 
proposed  practice  of  inoculation,  performed 
on  some  criminals  ;  and  his  report  of  it  was  so 
favourable  that  it  contributed  much  to  its  in- 
troduction. 

As  no  physician  was  ever  more  attentive  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  profession  by  practis- 
ing it  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and 
associating  with  it  the  character  of  a  friend 
and  patron  of  learning,  so  he  publicly  asserted 
its  dignity  in  early  times,  in  his  "  Harveian 
Oration"  pronounced  before  the  college  101723. 
In  this  piece  he  considered  its  condition  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  healing  art  was  exercised  by  se- 
veral Roman  families  of  distinction.  'To  his 
oration,  when  printed,  was  added  a  dissertation 
on  some  coins  struck  by  the  people  of  Smyrna 
in  honour  of  physicians.  This  publication 
called  forth  an  answer  from  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  who  undertook  to  prove  the  servile  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  phy  .iians  j  and  a  contro- 
versy was  set  on  foot,  in  which  Dr.  Mead  en- 
gaged on  his  side  Dr.  Ward,  the  rhetoric-pro- 
fessor at  Gresham  college.  On  the  whole,  the 
•weight  of  erudition  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of 
Middleton  ;  but  the  dispute  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  honour  ibk  to  both  parties.  In  the 
same  year  he  gave  an  example  of  'he  conduct 
proper  to  be  observed  from  one  member  of  a 
liberal  profession  to  another,  though  a  rival  in 
fame  and  business,  by  the  services  he  rendered 
to  Dr.  Freind,  who  had  been  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  conceraed  in 
Atterbury's  plot.  (See  the  article  Freind).  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  very  wrgent  with  the 


minister  for  his  liberation;  it  is  atleast  certain 
that  he  constantly  visited  him  in  the  lower, 
attended  his  patients,  and  was  one  of  his  bail 
when  enlarged. 

In  1727  Dr.  Mead  vras  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary  to  George  II.  His  occupationu 
were  now  so  numerous  that  he  had  little  leisurt 
for  writing ;  and  it  was  not  till  1 747  that  he 
published  a  treatise  "  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis,"' 
which  he  had  sketclied  near  thirty  years  before. 
Indeed  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
smallpox  was  of  a  much  earlier  date  •,  for  it  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Freind's  letter  on  the  use  of 
purgatives  in  the  secondary  fever  of  the  con- 
fluent smallpox,  that  Mead  had  communicated 
to  him  his  sentiments  on  that  practice  in  1712. 
This  work  contains  many  valuable  observations 
on  both  the  diseases  which  are  its  subject,  witli 
warm  commendations  of  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation. There  is  subjoined  to  it  a  Latin  trani- 
lation  from  the  Arabic,  of  the  cpmm-entary  on 
the  smallpox  by  Rhazes,  a  copy  of  the  manu- 
script of  which,  Mead  had  obtained  from  Ley- 
den  by  the  means  of  Boerhaave.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  solicitations  that  after  many  delays 
Mr.  Sutton  obtained  an  order  for  providing,  ehe 
king's  ships  with  his  machine  for  the  extraction 
of  foul  air  from  the  hold ;  and  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  published  by  the  inventor  in  1749  he 
added  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,"  in  which  he 
ascribes  that  fatal  disease  to  moisture  joined  to 
putridity.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
"  Medicina  sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insignioribus 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,"  octavo.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  this  work  to  consider  on  medical 
principles  the  diseases  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  account  for  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  natural  grounds.  In  particular,  he 
supported  the  opinion  maintained  by  some 
divines,  that  the  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  were  only  melancholic,  insane 
or  epileptic  persons.  Whatever  be  thought  of 
his  success  in  these  reasonings,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  his  purpose  was  to  remove 
objections  which  had  been  made  against  the 
sacred  historians. 

His  concluding  work  was  "  Monita  et  Prx- 
cepta  Medica,"  1751,  octavo,  the  legacy  of  his. 
mature  experience  to  his  brethren  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  this  volume  he  shows  himself  in- 
clined to  the  Stahlian  theory  of  morbific  matter ; 
the  substance  of  the  work  is,  however,  entirely 
practical,  consisting  of  detached  observations 
on  a  variety  of  diseaies  and  medicines,  many 
of  which  have  been  adopted  by  modern  prac- 
titioners.   It  is  wriuen,  as  well  »»  his  ether 
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Latin  works,  in  a  pure  and  classical  style.  It 
was  frequently  reprinted,  and  was  translated 
into  English.  The  infirmities  of  age  from  this 
time  rendered  him  incapable  of  farther  exer- 
tions, and  he  sunk  quietly  under  debility  in 
February  1754,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  the  Temple  church, 
and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
his  son  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  twice 
married,  but  had  issue  only  by  his  first  wife,  of 
which,  one  son  and  tl  ee  daughters  survived 
him.  Two  of  his  daug-^Mers  were  married  to 
eminent  physicians,  sir  Edward  Wilmott,  and 
Dr.  Frank  NichoUs. 

The  medical  character  has  rarely  obtained 
more  respectability  than  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Mead.  He  was  not  only  in  high  and  general 
esteem  on  account  of  his  professional  skill,  but 
he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  as  a  patron  of 
science  and  polite  literature.  His  ample  in- 
come was  expended  in  a  noble  and  hospitable 
way  of  living,  in  gratuities  to  men  of  learning 
and  the  encouragement  of  learned  publications, 
and  in  the  collection  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  literary  curiosities,of 
which  no  individual  of  his  time  in  this  king- 
dom possessed  so  choice  a  museum.  Of  these 
treasures  he  made  the  most  liberal  use,  freely 
admitting  learned  men  of  all  countries  to  see 
and  examine  them,  whom  he  likewise  enter- 
tained at  his  table  and  treated  with  singular  ur- 
banity. The  enlargement  of  his  mind  was 
shewn  by  his  total  disregard  of  party  in  the 
choice  of  friends,  or  of  objects  for  his  patron- 
age ;  and  though  he  was  in  principle  attached 
to  the  political  system  which  produced  the 
revolution  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  several 
eminent  persons  of  opposite  politics.  He  held 
a  correspondence  with  many  distinguished 
foreigners,  and  was  constantly  visited  by  all 
strangers  v%'hom  the  love  of  science  and  letters 
called  into  England. 

The  collected  works  of  Dr.  Mead  have  fre- 
quently been  published  in  various  countries  of 
Europe.  A  French  translation  of  them  by 
Coste,  1774,  two  volumes  octavo,  is  esteemed 
for  its  numerous  notes.  Biogr.  Britan.  HeU- 
hri  Bibl.  Med.  et  Anatom. — A. 

MECtENAS.  See  Maecenas. 

MECHAIN,  Peter  Francis  Andrew,  a 
very  able  French  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer in  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  born  at  Laon,  in  the  year 
1 744.  At  an  early  age  he  discovered  a  strong 
Inclination  for  mathematical  pursuits,  and  while 
he  was  yet  under  the  instructions  of  his  tutors, 


corresponded  with  La  i,ande,  whom  he  was  ("e- 
sirous  of  assisting  in  his  labours.  At  that  re- 
riod  of  his  life,  La  Lande  sent  him  tlie  proof 
sheets  of  his  '«  Astronomy,"  and  informs  us 
that  he  was  then  capable  of  discovering  and 
correcting  errors  in  them.  In  1772,  Mechain 
was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed 
by  M.  Zanoni  at  the  depot  of  the  marine, 
and  assisted  M.  Darquier  in  correcting  his  ob- 
servations. Here  his  merit  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Doisy,  director  of  the  depot, 
who  gave  him  a  more  advantageous  situation  at 
Versailles.  At  this  place  he  diligently  observed 
the  heavens,  and  in  1774,  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  "  Memoir"  relative  to 
an  eclipse  of  Aldebaran,  observed  by  him  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  whicli  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  that  body.  He  calcu- 
lated the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1774  ;  and  dis- 
covered that  of  1 781.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  render  constant  service  to  the  science 
of  astronomy.  In  1782,  he  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  on  the  subject  of  the  comet, 
of  1661,  the  return  of  which  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected in  1 790;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  soon 
selected  for  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Con- 
noissance  des  Terns."  That  work  he  conduct- 
ed with  distinguished  ability,  enriching  it 
every  year  with  his  labours  ;  by  which  means 
the  volumes  from  1788  to  1794,  are  perhaps 
superior  to  any  that  have  appeared  since  the 
commencement  of  the  work  in  1679.  I"  ^^ 
year  1790,  M.  Mechain  discovered  his  eighth 
comet,  and  communicated  to  the  Academy  his 
observations  on  it,  together  with  his  calcula- 
tions of  its  orbit.  In  i  792,  he  undertook,  con- 
jointly with  M.  Delambre,  the  labour  of  mea- 
suring the  degree's  of  the  meridian,  for  the 
purpose  of  move  accurately  determining  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth  and  the  lengtii  of  a 
metre  :  an  undertaking  which  La  Lande  pro- 
nounces not  to  be  worth  the  time  which  it 
cost  those  able  astronomers,  and  to  be  lament- 
ed from  the  injury  which  it  occasioned  to 
science  by  hastening  their  deaths.  It  was  an 
enterprize,  however,  which  was  eagerly  urged 
by  M.  Borda,  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of 
his  whole  circles,  which  he  had  brought  into 
very  general  use,  and  of  which  he  considered 
hiiTiself  to  be  the  inventor. 

In  the  month  of  June  1792,  M.  Mechain  set 
out  to  measure  the  triangles  between  Pernig- 
nan  and  Barcelona  •,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  war  occasioned  a  temporary  suspension  of 
his  labours,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  and 
complete    them  during    the  following    year. 
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While  further  prosecuting  his  undertaking,  he 
met   with  an   accident  which  greatly  ali'ected 
his  constitution,   and  obliged  l>im  to  return  to 
Perpignan  at  the   conclusion  of  the  year  179J. 
Afterwards  he  encountered  a  variety  of  hanl- 
ships  on  the  dangerous  sumn^its  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  experienced  numerous  ditBculties  till 
he  was  joined  by  M.  Delambre  in    1798;  of 
which  a  relation  is  given  by  La  Lande  in  liis 
"  Bibliography."    Having  returned  to  P.iris  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year   last   mentioned, 
he  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  in   drawing 
up  an  account  of  his  labours ;  and  lie  was  af- 
terwards employed  in  arranging  the  observa- 
tory, for  which  La  Lande,  when  he  was  direct- 
or, had  procured  a   mural  quadrant  worthy  of 
his  care.    Undaunted  by  the  hardships  which  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  injury  which  hisliealth 
had  sustained,  M.   Mechain   was  desirous   of 
prolonging  the  meridian  to  the  island  of  Yvica, 
that   the    forty-fifth  parallel   might  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  total  arch.     On  this  design  he 
quitted  Paris  in  1S05  ;  and  after  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  took  infinite  trouble  in   fixing  upon  all 
the   stations  where  he  was  to  make  his  obser- 
vations.    Hiving  finished  at  Espadan,  in   the 
month  of  ^Vugust,   lie  set  out  for  the  station  of 
Desierto,   near  cape  Oropesa.     This   was   the 
fourth   station,  and  he  hoped  to  complete   his 
observations  at  the  four  others  during  the  same 
year.     Unhappily,  however,   he  was  attacked 
by    the    summer-fever,  occasioned   by  the  ex- 
halations  from  the  rice-grounds,   which  annu- 
ally proves  fatal  to  multitudes  of  persons  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia.       To   this  disease  he  fell  a 
victim  on  the  twentieth  of  September,   at  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,   In  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age.     La  Lande  deplores  his  loss,  as  that 
of  not  only  one  of  the  best  French  astronomers, 
but  one  of  the  most  laborious,  the  most  cou- 
rageous, and  the  most  robust.      His  last  obser- 
vations  and   calculations  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  are  inserted  in 
the    '•  Connoissance  des  Tems"  for  the  year 
fifteen;  and  he  also  published  a  great  number 
in  the  "  Ephemerides"'  of  M.  Bode  of  Berlin, 
which   he  preferred  to  the  former  work,  after 
La  Lande  became  its  editor.       A  more  exten- 
sive  memoir  of  his  labours   may    be  seen  in 
Baron     von     Zach's     '■  Journal"     for     July 
1800.      La     Lande'i    Hist,    of  Aitronoim  for 
1804— M. 

MEDE,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  learned 
English  divines  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth certtury,  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family,  and  born  at  Berden  in  Esse.x,  in 


the  year  1586.     When  he  vas  about  ten  years 
of  age,    both  he  and  his  father  fell  sick  of  the 
smallpox,    which  proved    fatal    to   the    1  itter  ; 
after   which   the  superintendence  of  Joseph's 
education  devolvetl  on  a   Mr.  Gower,  his  mo- 
ther's .second  husband,  who  sent  him  to  school. 
He   was  instructed   in  grammar-learning,  first 
at  Hoddesdon  in  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Weathersfield  in  Essex.       While  he  was  at 
this  last  school,  during  a  viiit  which  lie  paid  to 
London,   he    bought    Bellarniiiie's    "  Hebrew 
Grammar;"  and  though  his  master,   who  was 
ignorant  of  that  language,  told  him  that  it  was 
not  a  book  fit  for  him,  yet  so  great  was  young 
Mede's  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  in  a  little  time 
he  attained  no  small  skill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Encouraged   by  his  promising  parts,    and  assi- 
duous industry, in  the  year  1602,  his  friends  sent 
him   to  Clirist's-coUege    in    the   university  of 
Cambridge,  where,' by  his  extraordinary  talents, 
application,  and  proficiency,  he  attracted   the 
notice  not  only  of  his  own  college,  but  of   the 
whole  university,   notwithstanding  that  he  had 
an  uncommon  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
prevented  him  from  displaying  his  learning  and 
abilities  to  advantage.      By  patience  and  perse- 
verance, however,  he  in  time  attained  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  mastery  over  tliis  infirmity. 
In  the  year  1610,   he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  ;   at  which  time  he  had  made  so 
uncommon  a  progress  through  the  various  de- 
partments  of  academical  studies,   that  he  was 
universally  esteemed  a  most  accomplished  scho- 
lar.    He  was,   it  is    said,   an   aciRe   logician, 
an   accurate  philosopher,   a   skilful  mathema- 
tician, a  great  philologer,    a   master  of  many 
languages,  an  excellent  anatomist,  and  a  good 
proficient  in  history  and  chronology.     Of  his 
learning  he  gave  a  specimen  in  a  Latin  treatise, 
''  de  Sanctitate  relativa,<kc.'  addressed  tobishop 
Andrews  ;  which  in  his  maturer  years  he  cen- 
sured as  a  juvenile  performance,  and  therefore 
never  published  it.     However,  that  celebrated 
prelate,   who   was   a   consummate   judge    and 
patron  of  learning,  was  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  made  the   author  an  offer  of  the  situa- 
tion   of   his   domestic   chaplain ;    which    Mr. 
Mede  gratefully  declined,  esteeming  the  liberty 
of   pursuing   his  studies  above  any   hopes   of 
preferment,  and  the  freedom  which  he  enjoyed 
in  his  cell,   by  which  term  he  used  cheerfully 
to  call  his  college-apartment,  as  the    crown  of 
his  most  ambitious   wishes.     This  disposition, 
indeed,  he  had  discovered  while  a  school-boy  t 
when,  having  been  sent  for  by  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Richard  Mede,  a  merchant,  who  had  no  chil» 
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dren,  and  offered  to  adopt  him  for  his  son,  if 
he  would  live  with  him  ;  he  refused  the  offer, 
preferring,  even  then,  a  life  of  study  to  any  lu- 
crative advinta^es.  Some  time  after  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  his  college,  through  the  particular  in- 
terest of  bishop  Andrews,  having  been  repeat- 
edly passed  over  when  vacancies  had  occurred, 
ovi'ing  to  a  suspicion  which  was  entertained  of 
his  being  favourable  to  puritanic.il  principles. 
He  now  became  an  eminent  ai:d  faithful  col- 
lege-tutor, and  adopted  an  excellent  method  of 
teaching  his  pupils  the  exercise  of  their  reason- 
ing powers.  After  he  had  grounded  them  well 
in  the  classics,  logic,  and  phi'osophy,  by  fre- 
quent conversations  with  them  he  as.ertaincd 
what  p.irticul.ir  studies  they  might  respectively 
be  employed  in  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and, 
instead  of  constantly  confining  himself  and 
them  to  precise  hours  for  lectures,  he  Sit  each 
of  them  a  daily  task  In  the  evening,  when 
they  all  came  to  his  rooms,  the  first  question 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  ask  each  of  them  in 
his  order  was,  "  Quid  dubitis  ?"  What  doubts 
have  occurred  to  "you  in  your  studies  lo-day  ? 
For  he  was  of  opinion,  that  to  doubt  nothing, 
was  nearly  the  same  with  understanding  no- 
thing. After  hearing  and  answering  their 
doubts,  examining  their  progress,  and  shewnig 
them  how  to  proceed  in  their  future  enquiries, 
it  was  his  practice  to  recommend  them  and 
their  studies  to  the  divine  protection  and  bless- 
ing, and  then  to  dismiss  them  to  their  npart- 
ments.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  fellow- 
ship, Mr.  Mede  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
on  sir  Walter  Wildmay's  foundation  ;  which 
office,  by  leading  him  to  make  Homer  his  fre- 
quent text  book,  made  him  perfectly  conver- 
sant in  that  author.  He  was  also  a  diligent 
collator  of  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,.  and  Syriac,  and  made  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  idioms  of  all 
those  languages.  So  entirely  did  he  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
that  he  made  even  the  time  which  he  spent  in 
his  recreations  subservient  to  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  it.  For,  as  the  chief  exer- 
cise which  he  allowed  himself  was  walking,  when 
he  was  abroad  with  others  in  the  fields,  or  in 
the  college-garden,  he  would  take  occasion  to 
expatiate  on  the  beauty,  distinguishing  charac- 
ters, and  useful  properties  of  the  plants  which 
they  met  with  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
curious  florist,  an  accurate  botanist,  as  far  as 
the  science  was  then  understood,  and  profound- 
ly skilled  in  the  book  of  nature.     One  of  his 


greatest  entertainments,  was  to  meet  and  con- 
verse with  men  eminent  for  their  literary  ac- 
quirements. His  principal  delight,  however, 
was  in  his  study,  where  his  enquiries  were  di- 
rected to  the  most  abstruse  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  t©  subjects  the  most  remote  from  com- 
mon investigation.  In  his  younger  years,  he 
spent  no  little  time  and  labour  in  sounding  the 
depths  of  astrological  science,  and  he  blotted 
much  paper  in  calculating  the  nativities  of  his 
near  relations  and  ftUow  students;  but  h\» 
good  sense  led  him  afterwards  to  be  convinced 
of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  this  fanciful  art. 
When  he  relinquished  it,  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  history  and  antiquities,  particularly  of 
those  mysterious  sciences  which  made  the  an- 
cient Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations, 
so  famous;  tracing  them,  as  far  as  he  could 
have  any  light  to  guide  him,  in  their  oriental 
schemes  and  figurative  expressions,  and  like- 
wise in  their  hieroglyphics.  He  also  studied' 
the  oneirocritics  of  the  ancients,  conceivinfr 
that  their  labours  would  be  found  useful  in 
illustrating  the  language  of  the  prophets.  His 
classical  and  mathematical  studies,  likewise,  he 
made  subservient  to  his  acquiring  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  divinity  ;  as  he  did  his  curi- 
ous and  laborious  researches  into  antiquities 
relating  to  religion,  whether  the  Pagan,  Jew- 
ish, Christian,  or  Mahometan.  In  short,  he 
cultivated  most  diligently  every  branch  of 
learning,  sacred  and  profane,  which  could-fur- 
nish  him  with  assistance  in  obtaining  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings.  _  How 
well  he  succeeded  in  the  application  of  his  rich 
stores  of  various  literature  to  this  great  design, 
his  writings  bear  sufficient  testimony.  In  the 
year  1618,  Mr.  Mede  took  the  degree  of  badie- 
ior  of  divinity;  but  his  great  modesty  and 
humility  prevented  him  from  proceeding  to 
the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the  year  1627,  he 
published  at  Cambridge,  in  quarto,  his  '■  Cla- 
ris Apoealyptica,  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum' 
Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstrata  ;■"  to  which 
he  added,  in  1632,  "In  sancti  Joannis  Apoca- 
lypsin  Commentarius,  ad  amussim  Clavis  Apo- 
calypticre."  This  "  Clavis"'  was  afterwards  re- 
printed at  London,  and  in  English,  in  1650, 
quarto.  Both  these  pieces  were  received  with 
great  approbation,  in  England,  and  in  foreign' 
countries ;  where  they  were  considered,  by 
the  ablest  and  most  dispassionate  judges,  as 
containing  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  those  obscure  prophecies,  so  far 
as  they  had  at  that  time  been  fulfilled.  And 
they  have  contributed  materially  to  assist  ths 
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enquiries  of  the  most  judicious  commentators 
since  his  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  light  on  the  book  of 
revelation. 

In  the  year  1627,  likewise,  an  honourable 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Mede,  by  his  being  elected  to  the  provost- 
ship  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  on  the  parti- 
cular recommendation  of  his  intimate  friend, 
archbishop  Usher.  This  dignity  our  author "s 
modest  diffidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  his 
aversion  to  being  placed  in  a  situation  which 
would  force  him  from  his  beloved  studies  to 
mix  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  led  him  to  de- 
cline ;  as  he  did  also  when  it  was  offered  him  a 
second  time,  in  the  year  1630.  His  highest 
ambition  was,  only  to  have  had  some  small 
sine-cure  added  to  his  fellowship,  or  to  have 
been  placed  in  some  collegiate  church,  or  rural 
deanery ;  where,  retired  from  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  world,  and  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent support,  he  might  have  pursued  his 
studies  without  interruption.  When,  there- 
fore, a  report  was  propagated  that  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 
"  that  he  had  lived,  till  the  best  of  his  time  was 
spent,  i)i  tranquillitate  et  secessu  ;  and  now  that 
there  is  but  little  left,  should  I,"  said  he,  "  ba 
so  unwise,  suppose  there  were  nothing  else,  as 
to  enter  now  into  a  tumultuous  life,  where  I 
should  not  have  time  to  think  my  own  thoughts, 
and  must  of  necessity  displease  others,  or  my- 
self r  Those  who  think  so,  know  not  my  dispo- 
sition in  this  kind  to  be  as  averse,  as  some  per- 
haps would  be  ambitious."  Though  possess- 
ing only  the  narrow  income  arising  from  his 
fellowship  and  college-lecture,  Mr.  Mede  was 
uncommonly  generous  and  charitable,  invari- 
ably devoting  a  tenth  part  of  it  to  pious  and 
benevolent  purposes.  That  he  might  be  ena- 
bled to  do  so,  he  constantly  exercised  the  ut- 
most frugality  and  temperance.  He  carefully 
avoided  every  occasion  of  unnecessary  expence ; 
and  when  he  saw  others  lavishly  squandering 
more  than  their  circumstances  could  afford,  he 
used  to  say,  that  "  they  wanted  the  estimative 
faculty."  What  he  eat  and  drank  was  rather 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  nature,  than  of  in- 
dulging his  appetite,  and  seldom  consisted  of 
any  thing  more  than  his  college-commons.  The 
generous  design  of  bringing  about  an  union 
among  all  Protestants,  was  a  subject  which 
frequently  employed  his  thoughts,  as  appears 
from  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
celebrated  John  Dury  and  others ;  and  though 


he  was  sensible  that  it  had  great  difBculties  to 
surmount,  yet  he  thought  it  feasible.  He  was 
not  so  extravagant  as  to  imagine,  that  it  would 
"  ever  be  brought  to  pass  by  a  full  decision  of 
the  controversies  ;  but  only  by  abating  of  that 
vast  distance  which  contention  hath  made,  and 
approaching  the  differences  so  near,  as  that 
either  party  may  be  induced  to  tolerate  the 
other,  and  acknowledge  them  for  brethren  and 
members  of  the  same  body."  His  own  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  either  in  declaring  or 
defending  his  private  opinions,  were  very  re- 
markable ;  and  he  was  a  friend  to  freedom  of 
enquiry.  He  was  accustomed  to  siy,  that  "  he 
never  found  himself  prone  to  change  his  hearty 
alTection  to  any  one  for  mere  difference  in 
opinion."  "  1  cannot  believe,"  said  he,  "  that 
truth  can  be  prejudiced  by  the  discovery  of 
truth  ;  but  I  fear  that  the  maintenance  tliereof 
by  fallacy  or  falsehood  may  not  end  with  a 
blessing."  With  these  sentiments  and  dispo- 
sitions, he  must  have  viewed  with  concern  and 
abhorrence  the  tyrannical  and  persecuting  pro- 
ceedings of  Laud  against  the  Puritans  ;  and  his 
mind  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
melancholy  foreboding  of  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities, in  which  they  greatly  contributed  soon 
afterwards  to  involve  his  country.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  see  these  evils,  as  he  died  on  the 
first  of  October  1638,  when  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  having  spent  more  than  two 
thirds  of  his  days  in  studious  retirement  at  his 
college. 

In  person,  Mr.  Mede  was  middle  sized,  and 
well  proportioned.  His  eye  was  full,  lively, 
and  sparkling.  His  countenance  was  grave 
and  sedate,  and  such  as  commanded  reverence; 
but  at  the  same  time  tempered  with  an  engag- 
ing sweetness.  Of  his  great  and  extensive 
learning,  his  indefatigable  application,  his 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  freedom 
from  ambition,  the  preceding  narrative  affords 
sufficient  evidence.  His  piety  also  was  ardent 
and  rational,  and  his  morals  irreproachable  and 
exemplary.  He  was  free  from  pride,  anger, 
and  selfishness  ;  and  eminent  for  his  meekness, 
patience,  and  every  other  virtue.  As  a  com- 
panion, he  was  friendly,  affable,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  he  would  frequently  intermix  with  his 
conversation  much  inoffensive  pleasantry. 
Among  the  instances  of  his  pointed  or  lively 
sayings,  and  of  his  facetiousness,  the  following 
are  recorded  by  the  author  of  the  appendix  to 
his  life.  "  He  who  cannot  hold  his  tongue, 
can  hold  nothing."  Those  fellow-commoners 
who  came  to  the   university    merely  for^the 
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credit  of  belonging  to  it,  or  to  see  and  to  be 
seeii,  r.tther  than  to  sturiy,  he  used  to  call 
"  University  tulips"  who  only  made  a  tem- 
porary g -udy  appearance,  but  were  good  for 
nothing.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  be5ng  invited  in  the  vacation  into  the 
country,  to  the  house  of  a  relation  who  was  a 
knight,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  observe  the 
falconer,  while  he  was  feeding  his  hawk,  and 
he  began  to  praise  the  bird,  by  saying,  "  what 
a  brave  sharp  bill  she  has !"  "  Bill?"  said  the 
falconer,  "  it  is  a  beak,  sir."  By  and  by  he 
added,  *'  what  noble  claws  she  has  !  "  Claws, 
sir  ?"  said  he,  "  they  are  pounces."  After- 
wards he  commended  her  fine  feathers. 
"  Feathers,  sir  ?  they  are  plumes."  Lastly,  he 
praised  her  beautiful  tail.  "  Tail,  sir  ?  it  is  a 
train."  Mr.  Mede  felt  a  litt!e  mortified  at 
being  thus  schooled  on  account  of  his  mistakes 
about  the  terms  of  art,  and  believing  that  the 
falconer  would  expose  him  for  his  ignorance 
before  his  fellow  servants,  contrived  the  plan 
of  a  good  humoured  retort  upon  him.  The 
falconer,  he  observed,  was  accustomed  to  wait 
at  table  ;  and  therefore  taking  his  opportunity 
three  or  four  days  afterwards,  when  he  thought 
that  the  lecturing  which  he  had  received  was 
quite  forgotten,  he  engaged  the  company  in 
proposing  and  solving  ridi'.Ies.  While  tkey 
were  exercising  their  ingenuity,  turning  sud- 
denly round  to  the  falconer,  he  asked  him, 
*'  Friend,  what  kind  of  bird  is  that  which  has 
neither  bill,  nor  claws,  nor  feather,  nor  tail  ?" 
Perceiving  that  the  man  was  puzzled,  and  in- 
capable of  giving  answer :  "  why  then,'"  said 
Mr.  Merte,  "  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  your  hawk  ; 
that  hath  no  bill,  but  beak  ;  no  claws,  but 
pounces ;  no  feathers,  but  plumes ;  no  tail, 
but  a  train."  "  There  was  I  even  with  him," 
would  he  triumphantly  say.  During  his  life- 
time, besides  his  "  Clavis"  and  •'  Conimenta- 
iiu»"  already  noticed,  Mr.  Mede  published  only 
a  treatise,  entitled,  '•  Churches :  or,  appro- 
priate Places  for  God's  Worship  ever  since  the 
Apostles  Time,"  1638,  quarto;  and  another, 
entitled, «'the  Name  Altar, or,  ©TSIA2THPI0N, 
anciently  given  to  the  holy  Table,"  1637, 
quarto.  After  his  death,  several  pieces  were 
separately  published  from  his  MSS.  ;  and  a 
collection  of  the  whole  of  his  works  was  given 
by  Dr.  Worthington,  in  1677,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  entitled,  "  the  Works  of  the  pious  and 
profoundly  learned  Joseph  Mede,  B.  D. 
some  time  Fellow  of  Christ's-college  in  Cam- 
bridge," with  a  general  preface,  and  the  author's 
life,  with  an  appendix.  This  collection  is  di- 
vided into  fiv«  books :  the  first  containing  fifty 


discourses  on  various  texts  of  scripture  ;  and 
the  second  several  discourses  and  treatises  of 
churches,  and  the  worship  of  God  therein. 
The  third  book  contains  his  Clavis  et  Commen- 
tlones  Apocalypticx  ;  Opuscula  nonulla  ad  rem 
apocalypiicani  spectantia  ;  a  paraphrase  and 
exposition  of  St.  Peter  II.  3  -,  the  apostacy  of 
the  latter  times  ;  and  Daniel's  weeks,  with  two 
Other  tracts  upon  Daniel.  The  fourth  book 
consists  of  epistles,  being  answers  to  divers 
letters  of  learned  men ;  and  the  fifth  con- 
tains fragments  sacra,  or  miscellanies  of  divi- 
nity. In  his  observations  on  demons  and 
demoniacs,  Mr.  Mede  will  be  found  to  have 
led  the  way  to  the  sentiments  advanced  by 
Lardner,  Sykcs,  and  Farmer,  on  those  subjects. 
Lifi  prefixed  to  tki  nutiior's  luorki.  Bhg.  Britan, 
Gen.  Diet.      Brit.  Biog. — M. 

MEDICI,  Cosmo  de',  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1398- 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  de'  iVIedici,  who 
had  acquired  vast  wealth  by  his  commercial  con- 
cerns, and  been  honoured  with  the  highest  of- 
fices in  the  republic,  which  he  filled  with  ex- 
emplary virtue  and  patriotism.  Cosmo  from 
his  youth  engaged  in  the  commerce  established 
by  his  house,  and  greatly  increased  itsproperty  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  John  in  1428,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  influence  possessed  by  him  as  head  of 
that  powerful  family,  which  rendered  him  the 
first  citizen  of  the  state,  though  without  any 
superiority  of  rank  or  title.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct,  the  discontent  of  the  Florentines 
with  the  bad  success  of  the  war  against  Lucca 
gave  occasion  to  the  preponderance  of  a  party 
headed  by  Rinaldo  de'  Albizi,  which,  in  1433, 
after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
creatures,  seized  the  person  of  Cosmo,  and 
proceeded  judicially  against  him,  on  no  other 
charge  than  that  his  influence  was  hazardous 
to  the  state.  On  the  news  of  his  danger  se- 
veral of  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy  inter- 
fered in  his  behalf;  and  in  conclusion,  he  was 
banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several 
other  members  and  friends  of  the  Medici 
family  underwent  a  similar  punishment.  He 
was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Vene- 
tian government,  and  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  reside  in  any  part  of  its  tertitorles,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  After  his  retreal| 
the  reviving  affection  of  the  people  toward*  • 
him  and  his  house  rendered  the  situation  of 
Rinaldo  very  difficult  and  insecure;  and  within 
a  year  from  the  banishment  of  Cosmo,  his  rival . 
■was  obliged  to  quit  Florence,  and  he  retarned  ■ 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  i^s.  fellow-citizens. 
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Though  inclined  by  principle  and  disposition 
to  lenity,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  some  victims 
to  his  future  security  ;  and  tlie  gonfalonier  who 
had  pronounced  his  sentence,  with  a  few  others 
of  that  party,  suffered  death.  The  exiles  were 
numerous,  though  Cosmo  recalled  several,  of 
whose  peaceable  conduct  he  was  assured. 
Measures  were  taken  to  restrict  the  choice  of 
inagistrates  to  the  partisans  of  the  Medici;  and 
alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  per- 
petuating the  system  by  which  Florence  was 
thencefortli  to  be  governed.  Various  attempts 
■were  made  by  the  exiles  to  force  their  return, 
but  they  only  served  to  confirm  the  authority 
of  Cosmo  and  his  house.  The  manner  in 
which  he  employed  his  prosperity  has  conferred 
the  greatest  honour  on  his  memory.  The 
richest  private  citizen  in  Europe,  he  surpassed 
many  sovereign  princes  in  the  munificence 
with  which  he  patronised  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  a^sembled  round  him  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had 
begun  to  cultivate  the  Grecian  philosophy  and 
letters. '  He  established,  at  Florence,  an  aca- 
demy expressly  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  the  celebrated  Marsilio  Ficino.  He 
collected  from  all  parts,  by  means  of  his  foreign 
correspondences,  manuscripts  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  oriental  languages,  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Laurejitian  library.  To  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture, 
which  were  then  beginning  to  revive  in  the 
pure  taste  of  antiquity,  he  gave  great  encou- 
ragement by  the  vast  sums  he  expended  in  the 
public  edifices  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  his  pri- 
vate palaces,  which  last  however  did  not  sur- 
pass in  magnificence  the  measure  of  a  wealthy 
citizen.  He  also  collected  the  valuable  remains 
of  ancient  art  in  statues,  vases,  gems,  and 
medals-,  and  all  his  treasures  were  made  libe- 
rally accessible  to  the  curious.  He  himself 
cultivated  in  advanced  age  the  studies  which 
the  avocations  of  his  youth  had  not  permitted 
him  to  pursue;  and  found  letters  and  philo- 
sophy the  best  companions  of  his  hours  of 
retirement.  This  attachment  to  the  sentiments 
of  antiquity  did  not  render  him  indifferent  to 
the  religion  of  his  country  ;  and  he  displayed 
his  piety  accordir.g  to  the  fashion  of  the  age  by 
numerous  religious  foundations  munificently 
endowed.  He  even  erected  a  noble  hospital 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pil- 
grims. 

The   spirit  of  his  government  was  mildness 
and   moderation.      He    never  in   his  personal 


appearance  and  demeanour  assumed  a  state 
beyond  that  of  a  citizen  in  a  republic,  and 
avoided  every  open  exertion  of  authority  which 
could  lead  the  Florentines  to  suspect  that  they 
had  lost  their  liberties.  He  married  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Peter,  into  the  families  of  re- 
putable citizens.  He  conversed  freely  with  all 
orders  of  men,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  citizen 
whom  he  had  not  some  time  obliged  by  loans 
of  money  of  which  he  never  expected  the  re- 
payment. His  immense  wealth  was  not  invi- 
dious, because  he  chiefly  expended  it  upon  the 
public,  so  that  it  was  a  kind  of  common  fund 
in  which  all  had  an  interest.  His  command  of 
money  was,  indeed,  on  various  occasions  of 
great  service  to  the  state,  as  it  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  schemes  of  hostile  powers  by  inter- 
cepting their  resources. 

After  the  death  of  Neri  di  Capponi,  a  man 
of  great  abiliti  :s,  who  acted  in  perfect  union 
with  Cosmo,  the  political  state  of  Florence 
became  disordered,  and  parties  were  formed 
hostile  to  the  predominance  of  the  Medici. 
The  popularity  of  Cosmo,  however,  was  not  to 
be  shaken,  and  while  he  withdrew  from  public 
business,  he  retained  the  influence,  of  his  bene- 
fits and  virtues.  He  had  lost  his  second  son, 
on  whom  he  had  chiefly  depended  for  continu- 
ing the  authority  of  his  family,  as  his  eldest, 
FHero,  laboured  under  various  bodily  infirmi- 
ties. Under  the  impression  of  melancholy 
views  of  futurity,  as  he  was  carried  through  the 
apartments  of  his  palace  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming, "  This  is 
too  great  a  house  for  so  small  a  family  !"  His 
latter  days  were,  however,  cheered  by  the  honour- 
able testimony  tohis  merit  afforded  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  public  decree,  conferring  upon  him 
the  noble  title  of  Father  of  hh  country,  which  was 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  and  has  eversince adhered 
to  his  name.  Yet  his  own  ideas  of  the  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  his  country,  and  of  a  man  to  his 
species,  went  even  beyond  his  performances;  for 
he  was  never  known  to  express  regret  but  upon 
two  accounts — that  he  had  not  done  all  the 
good  to  mankind  that  he  had  wished — and  that 
he  had  not  suifieiently  aggrandised  his  countVy. 
He  died  in  1464,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist. — Rjs.->/s  Life  of 
Lorenzo  tie"  Medici. — A. 

MEDiCI,  LoREN/io  de',  surnamed  the 
Alagnfcent,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
son  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  by  his  wife  Lucretia 
Tornabuoni,  was  born  on  January  i,  144.8. 
From  an  early  age  he  gave  proof  of  groat  na- 
tural talents,  which  were  cultivated  by  a  care- 
ful  education.     He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
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instructions  of  some  of  tlie  most  learned  P'.en 
of  the  age  in  the  ]-»:igu:iges  and  philoscphy  of 
antiquity,  and  the  principles  of  polite  litera- 
ture. To  the  latter  lie  displayed  a  decided  in- 
clination by  some  early  poetical  compositions 
in  his  native  tongue  ;  but  his  tastes  were  by  no 
means  exclusive,  und  he  seemed  of  that  happy 
composition  which  is  fonned  for  excelling  in 
every  thing  that  becomes  an  object  of  attention. 
lie  was  not  less  addicted  to  active  sports  and 
laborious  exercises,  than  to  the  studies  of  the 
closet ;  and  was  equally  dextrous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  business  and  in  the  pursuits  of  arts 
and  science.  At  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
Cosmo  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and 
as  his  father's  weak  constitution  rendered  him 
little  fitted  for  taking  a  lead  in  public  affairs, 
it  was  thought  proper  immediately  to  initiate 
I^orenzo  in  political  life.  He  was  sent  to  visit 
the  principal  courts  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  personal  connection  with  the  rulers, 
and  making  observations  on  the  circumstances 
of  each  state.  The  disturbances  which  arose 
at  Florence  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of 
Piero  to  preserve  the  ascendancy  of  his  house, 
and  the  ambitious  views  of  his  rival  Luca 
Pittij  soon  found  employment  for  the  political 
talents  of  young  Lorenzo.  He  strengthened 
the  interests  of  his  family  in  an  interview  with 
king  Ferdinand  at  Naples,  who  was  impressed 
with  a  high  idea  of  his  early  wisdom  ;  and  the 
prudence  and  vigour  of  his  conduct  at  home 
were  materially  instrumental  in  restoring  the 
superiority  of  the  Medici.  In  1469  Lorenzo 
married  Clarice,  the  daughter  of  a  member  of 
the  noble  Roman  family  of  Orslnl ;  a  match 
W'hlch  his  father  negotiated  for  him  without 
consulting  his  inclinations,  but  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  harmony  and  mutual  affection.  In 
the  same  year  Piero  de'  Medici  died,  leaving 
his  two  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giullano  (the  latter 
five  years  younger  than  the  former), the  heirs  of 
his  power  and  property. 

Immediately  afterthe  death  of  his  father,Lo- 
renzo  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who  request- 
ed him  to  take  upon  himself  that  post  of  head 
of  the  republic  which  Cosmo  and  Piero  had 
occupied.  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Important  trust ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  paid  due  attention  to 
the  continuance  of  those  extensive  commercial 
concerns  to  which  his  family  had  been  indebt- 
ed for  their  wealth.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Slxtus  IV.  to  the  papacy,  Lorenzo  was  deputed 
with  other  emineut  citizens  to  congratulate  him 
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on  the  part  of  the  Florentine  republic.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  invested  with  the  oilicc  of 
treasurer  to  the  holy  see;  and  lie  took  the  op- 
portunity of  his  abode  at  Rome  to  make  valu- 
able additions  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art  al- 
ready collected  by  his  family.  One  of  the  first' 
public  occurrences  alter  he  conducted  the  ht!n\ 
of  government  was  a  revolt  of  tl.e  inhabitants 
of  Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the 
Florentine  republic.  A  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  council  of  state  concerning  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  suppressing  it ;  and  la  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  tioderini,  who  recom- 
mended conciliatory  measures,  Lorenzo  adopt- 
ed the  means  of  force,  which  terminated  in  the 
sack  of  that  unfortunate  city — an  event  that 
appeared  to  give  him  much  concern.  His  re- 
gard to  literature,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
the  favourite  recreation  of  his  leisure,  was 
laudably  displayed  in  1472  by  the  lead  he  took 
in  the  re- establishment  of  the  academy  of  Pisa. 
He  took  up  his  residence  for  a  considerable 
time  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  work,  exerted  himself  in  selecting  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  contributed  to  it  a 
large  sum  from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition 
to  that  granted  by  the  state  of  Florence.  Not 
less  attached  than  his  great  ancestor  Cosmo  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  was  a  zealous  fa- 
vourer of  the  academy  established  for  its  pro- 
motion, and  instituted  an  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was 
conducted  with  a  singular  literary  splendour. 
He  also  composed  an  Italian  poem  on  the 
doctrines  of  that  philosopher,  which  did  great 
honour  to  his  taste  and  genius. 

While  he  was  thus  advancing  in  a  career  of 
prosperity  and  reputation,  a  tragical  Incident  was 
very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his  future 
services.  This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzl,  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in 
Florence,  the  natural  rivals  of  the  Medici, 
though  connected  with  them  by  affinity.  The 
instigators  of  the  conspiracy, of  which  the  object 
was  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  destruction  of  their  friends,  were 
pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  his  nephew  Riario  ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Salviatl,  .was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  black  design.  Giacopo  de* 
Pazzl,  the  head  of  that  family,  gave  his  name 
and  assistance,  and  several  persons  of  desperate 
character  undertook  to  aid  in  the  execution. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  atrocity  of  the  plan, 
which  was  to  assassinate  the  two  brothers  in  9 
church  at  the  instant  of  the  elevation  of  the 
host.    In  the  month  of  April  1478,  the  youn^ 
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c.inlinnl  Rnrio,  npostolic  legate,  a  i^uost  In  the 
palace  of  Lore.nzo,  proceeilcnl  to  the  church  of 
the  Repnrata,  where  the  two  intended  victims 
were  present.  At  the  signal  agreed  upon,  one 
Bandinf  plunged  his  d;ii:ger  into  the  breast  of 
Giuliano,  who  fell,  and  was  immediately  dis- 
patched. A  priest,  who  with  his  companion 
had  undertaken  to  do  the  sam.e  office  for  Lo- 
renzo, missed  his  stroke,  and  gave  him  only  a 
slight  wound.  He  drew  his  sword  and  repel- 
led the  assailants,  who  fled.  Bandini  came  up 
with  his  dagger  stre.iming  with  the  blood  of 
Giuliano,  but  was  laid  dead  by  a  servant  of 
the  Medici.  Meantime  the  friends  of  Lorenzo 
assembled  round  him,  and  conducted  him  home 
in  safety.  An  attack  upon  the  palace  of  go- 
yernment  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting, 
by  other  conspirators,  failed  of  success ;  and 
the  people,  attached  to  the  Medici,  collecting 
in  crowds,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the 
assassins,  whose  designs  were  thus  entirely 
frustrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of 
Giuliano.  Instant  justice  was  inflicted  on  the 
criminals.  The  archbishop  of  Pisa  was  hung 
out  of  the  palace  window  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  and  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his 
nephews,  suifered  the  same  fate.  Lorenzo 
did  himself  honour  by  his  efforts  to  restrain 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induce  them  to 
commit  to  the  magistrates  the  further  pursuit 
of  the  guilty.  The  name  and  arms  of  the 
F?.7z\  family  were  suppressed,  its  members 
were  banished,  and  Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
A  storm  was,  however,  impending.  The 
pope,  inflamed  to  rage  by  the  defeat  and  ex- 
posure of  his  treachery  and  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  the  ecclesiastics  concerned, 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  He  excom- 
municated Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole 
territory,  an.i  forming  a  league  with  the  king 
of  Naples,  prepared  to  invade  the  Florentine 
dominions.  I-orenzo  was  not  deficient  in  ac- 
tivity to  guard  against  the  coming  dangers. 
He  appealed  to  all  the  surrounding  potentates 
for  the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  he  was  affec- 
tionately supported  by  his  fellow- citizens,  who 
rejected  with  indignation  the  persuasions  of 
the  king  of  Naples  to  deliver  up  or  banish  him. 
Hostilities  began,  and  were  carried  on  with  va- 
rious success  in  two  campaigns.  But  though 
the  Florentines  kept  their  enemies  at  a  distance, 
Lorenzo  could  not  but  be  uneasy  at  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  burthensome  war  of  which  he  was 
personally  the  object,  and  of  which  the  event 


was  dubious.  He  therefore,  in  tlie  close  of 
1479,  took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious security,  trusting  his  life  and  liberty  to  a 
declared  enemy.  Fie  embarked  at  Pisa,  and 
on  l.inding  at  Naples  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  king,  who,  though  of  a  severe 
character,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  such 
an  instance  of  heroic  confidence.  In  his  con- 
versations with  that  monarch  he  was  able  so' 
well  to  plead  his  cause,  that  a  treaty  of  mutual 
friendship  and  defence  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tvi'een  them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
Lorenzo  re-embarked  for  Pisa.  Immediately 
after  he  had  sailed,  Ferdinand,  who  had  re- 
ceived fresh  overtures  from  the  pope,  dispatch- 
ed messengers  to  urge  him  to  return ;  but 
Lorenzo,  well  satisfied  with  having  once  es- 
caped the  danger,  did  not  choose  to  incur  a  new 
hazard.  Sixtus  persevered  in  the  war,  till  » 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  by  Mahomet 
II.  excited  such  an  alarm,  that  he  consented  to 
a  peace  upon  the  humble  submission  of  the 
Florentine  deputies  to  his  pontifical  repri- 
mands. 

A  domestic  danger  soon  after  succeeded. 
Lorenzo's  inveterate  enemy  Riario  engaged  one 
Frescobaldi,  a  Florentine  exile,  to  assassinate 
him  in  a  church  in  the  month  of  May,  1481  ; 
but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  agent  and 
his  accomplices  were  seized  and  executed. 
From  that  time  he  generally  appeared  in  public 
surrounded  with  friends  as  a  guard,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  represented  by  his  ene- 
mies as  a  symptom  of  tyranny.  His  political 
conduct  as  head  of  the  Florentine  republic  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states. 
Thus  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  against  the  pope  and  the  Venetians. 
The  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  freed  him  from  an  ad- 
versary who  never  ceased  to  bear  him  ill-will ; 
and  he  was  able  to  secure  himself  a  friend  in 
his  successor  Innocent  VIII.  of  the  family  of 
Cibo.  The  capture  of  Pietra-Santa,  and  the  re- 
covery of  Sarzina  from  the  Genoese,  were  suc- 
cesses that  displayed  the  vigour  of  his  adminis- 
tration, while  the  protection  he  afforded  to  the 
smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  indicated  his  mo- 
deration and  love  of  peace.  In  fine,  he  con- 
ducted the  republic  of  Florence  to  a  degree  of 
trancjuIUity  and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarce- 
ly ever  before  known  ;  and  by  procuring  the 
institution  of  a  deliberative  body  of  the  nature  of 
a  senate,  he  corrected  the  too  democratical  plan 
of  its  constitution. 
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In  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  Lorenzo  distinguished  himself  beyond  any 
of  his  predecessors,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  superior  elegance  and  culti- 
vation of  his  own  genius.  His  proficiency  in 
Italian  poetry  would  have  conferred  distinction 
even  upon  one  who  had  no  other  merit  to  boast 
of.  The  productions  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (says 
Mr.  Roscoe)  are  distinguished  by  a  vigour  of 
imagination,  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  an 
elegance  of  style,  which  afforded  the  first  great 
example  of  improvement,  and  entitle  him,  al- 
most exclusively,  to  the  honourable  appellation 
"  of  the  restorer  of  Italian  literature."  This  is 
said  with  reference  to  the  singular  degradation 
into  which  it  had  fallen  from  the  period  of 
Dante,  Petrarcha,  and  Boccaccio.  His  compo- 
sitions are  sonnets,  canzoni,  sestine,  and  other 
lyric  pieces,  some  longer  works  in  stanzas, 
some  comic  satires  and  jocose  carnival  songs, 
and  various  sacred  poems  under  the  title  of 
orazioni  and  laude,  the  latter  not  the  less  se- 
rious on  account  of  the  licentiousness  of  some 
of  the  former.  This  incongruous  mixture  is 
however  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  age 
or  the  author,  that  we  find  it  in  many  modern 
poets  of  our  own  country.  Some  of  these 
pieces,  epecially  of  the  lighter  kind,  in  which 
he  imitated  the  rustic  dialect,  became  extreme- 
ly popular. 

His  regard  to  literature  in  general  was  tes- 
tified by  the  extraordinary  attention  he  paid  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  Laurentian  library, 
for  which  purpose  he  employed  the  services  of 
learned  men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially of  his  most  intimate  literary  friend 
and  companion  Angelo  Politiano,  who  took 
several  journeys  in  order  to  discover  and  pur- 
chase the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  "  I 
wish,"  said  Lorenzo  once  to  him,  "  that  the  dili- 
gence of  Pico  and  yourself  would  afford  me 
such  opportunities  of  purchasing  books,  that  I 
should  be  obliged  even  to  pledge  my  furniture 
to  possess  them."  On  the  discovery  of  the 
invaluable  art  of  printing,  no  one  was  more 
solicitous  than  Lorenzo  to  avail  himself  of  it  in 
procuring  editions,  of  the  best  works  of  anti- 
quity corrected  by  the  ablest  scholars,  whose 
labours  were  rewarded  by  his  munificence. 
When  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  caused  the  dispersion  of  many  learned 
Greeks,  he  made  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  promote  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  and  established  an  academy  for 
that  purpose  at  Florence. 

His  services  to  the  fine  arts  were  certainly 


not  less  conspicuous  than  those  which  he  ren- 
dered to  letters.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Cosmo,  that  the  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  ancient  ta^te  and 
skill  was  an  object  of  that  great  man's  atten- 
tion. His  treasures  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Lorenzo,  who,  with  a  spirit  infinitrly  su- 
perior to  that  of  an  ordinary  collector,  proposed 
to  himself  the  improvement  of  modern  art  as 
the  principal  end  of  his  magnificence  in  this 
point.  He  accordingly  appropriated  his  gar- 
dens in  Florence  to  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  whicli 
he  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  statues,  busis, 
and  other  relics  of  art,  the  most  perfect  in  their 
kind  that  he  could  procure.  This  he  freely- 
opened  to  promising  pupils  of  all  conditions ; 
and  the  success  with  which  his  liberal  plan 
was  attended,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was 
the  school  of  Michael-Angelo.  The  art  of 
architecture  he  encouraged  by  the  numerous 
buildings  public  and  private  which  he  erected, 
or  induced  others  to  erect,  in  Florence  and  its 
vicinity,  after  designs  furnished  by  the  ablest 
artists.  By  these  exertions  he  directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  wonders,  which  have 
rendered  the  age  denominated  from  his  son 
Leo  X.  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  records 
of  mankind  for  the  creations  of  genius. 

In  his  domestic  life  Lorenzo  deserves  consi- 
derable but  not  unmixed  praise.  The  variety 
of  his  knowledge  and  versatility  of  hisdisposition 
rendered  his  conversation  highly  interesting ; 
and  he  was  equally  happy  in  the  sallies  of  con- 
vivial pleasantry,  and  the  acuteness  of  learned 
disputation.  The  licentiousness  which  cha- 
racterises several  of  his  poems  is  said  to  have 
tainted  his  manners  with  respect  to  the  female 
sex,  though  no  particular  proofs  of  this  pro- 
pensity are  related  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  conjugal  connection  ap- 
pears to  have  been  uninterrupted.  He  was  a 
very  affectionate  and  attentive  father,  solicitous 
for  the  instruction  of  his  children,  whom  he 
placed  under  the  particular  care  of  Politiano, 
and  was  fond  of  partaking  in  their  sports  and 
amusements.  He  seems  to  have  been  more 
attached  to  a  country  than  a  town  life,  and 
circumstances  favoured  this  disposition.  The 
exigencies  of  the  republic  in  consequence  of 
its  wars  had  obliged  him  in  his  own  name  to 
borrow  large  sums,  which  the  negligence  or 
infidelity  of  his  commercial  agents  and  corre- 
spondents rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
pay ;  and  a  decree  for  the  discharge  of  his 
debts  out  of  the  public  treasury  was  necessary 
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to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments.  After 
this  time  he  resolved  to  draw  his  affairs  into  a 
narrower  compass,  and  to  quit  his  mercantile 
concerns  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates 
under  his  own  eye.  He  had  several  villas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  of  which  that  of 
Poggia-Cajano  was  his  favourite  residence ; 
and  he  made  it  the  centre  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural establishment.  He  chiefly  entertained 
his  friends  at  his  delightful  seat  of  fiesole, 
where  his  table  was  graced  with  a  society  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  not  often  paral- 
lelled. 

Lorenzo  had  a  numerous  family,  in  the 
settling  of  which  he  was  as  successful  as  an 
ambitious  parent  would  generally  desire.  His 
eldest  son  Piero,  designed  for  his  successor  in 
the  Florentine  state,  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
fourtetn  to  visit  the  pope  and  cultivate  the 
family  interest  at  Rome,  for  which  purpose  he 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  pow- 
erful house  of  Orsini  ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
Lorenzo's  daughter  Maddelena,  was  married  to 
the  pope's  son,  Francesco  Cibo.  The  object 
of  his  close  connection  with  this  pontiff,  and 
the  profound  respect  he  always  testified  for 
the  holy  see,  was  the  attainment  of  the  favou- 
rite point  of  his  ambition,  the  elevation  of 
his  second  son  Giovanni  to  the  cardinalate,  with 
the  future  prospect  of  his  filling  the  papal 
chair.  By  means  of  incessant  application,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  confer  upon  Gio- 
vanni, at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  high  dignity 
of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Roman  church  ;  a 
flagrant  violation  of  decorum,  dishonourable  to 
both  !  and  which  implies,  that  Lorenzo's  re- 
l^ard  to  the  established  religion  was  of  a  mere- 
ly political  nature.  It  was  a  deserved  conse- 
quence of  this  prostitution  of  ecclesiastical 
honours,  that  this  cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the 
popedom,  should,  by  his  levity  and  profusion, 
have  given  the  immediate  occasion  to  that  de- 
fection from  the  church  of  Rome  which  has 
so  much  reduced  her  power  and  authority. 
(See  Leo  XJ.  Of  his  other  children,  Giu- 
liano  became  allied  in  marriage  to  the  royal 
house  of  France,  and  obtained  the  title  of  duke 
of  Nemours  ;  and  his  daughters  who  lived  to 
maturity  married  into  noble  families. 

In  1488  Lorenzo's  domestic  comfort  was 
much  impaired  by  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He 
was  at  that  time  absent  at  the  warm  baths, 
vhich  he  was  often  obliged  to  use  on  account 
of  a  gouty  complaint  that  severely  afflicted 
him,  and  made  an  e.arly  breach  in  his  consti- 
tution.    Hii  disorders  increased  <o  fa^t  upon 


him,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1492  he  fell  Into 
a  state  which  announced  imm  ediate  danger  to 
his  life.  Either  through  m  otives  of  decorum, 
or  the  conviction  of  their  utility,  he  submitted 
to  the  usual  ceremonies  of  his  church  in  that 
situation,  and  went  through  the  concluding 
scene  with  equanimity  and  resignation.  He 
died  in  April  1492,  having  not  long  completed 
his  forty-fourth  year  ;  and  few  persons  of  his 
condition  have  filled  so  contracted  a  space  of 
life  with  so  much  glory  and  prosperity.  His 
reputation  stood  extremely  high,  not  only 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  but  throughout  Italy, 
of  the  political  balance  of  which  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  povi-erful  siipport.  The 
fortunes  of  his  house  suffered  a  decline  soon 
after  his  death  ;  but  he  had  so  well  strength 
encd  the  foundations  of  its  greatness,  that  i 
recovered  to  a  superior  degree  of  splendour 
Rescue's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de''  Aledici. — A. 

MEDINA,  John  de,  a  learned  Spanish  ec- 
clesiastic, who  excited  a  considerable  degree  of 
curiosity,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Alcala,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year 
1490.  He  filled  the  chair  of  divinity  In  the 
university  of  that  city  during  twenty  years, 
with  extraordinary  reputation,  and  died  in 
1556,  about  the  age  of  fifty-six.  The  highest 
eulogiums  on  his  erudition,  judgment,  and  elo- 
quence, are  to  be  met  with  in  various  Spanish 
writers  of  eminence,  who  quote  his  works 
witli  great  respect.  An  ample  collection  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  autho- 
rities. The  most  considerable  of  his  produc- 
tions are,  "  De  Restitutione  et  Contractlbus 
Tractatus,  sive  Codex,  nempe  de  Rerum  Domi- 
nio,  atque  earum  restitutione,  et  de  aliquibus 
Contractlbus,  de  Usura,  de  Cambiis,  de  Cen- 
sibus,"  1540,  folio;  "  In  titulum  de  Poeni- 
tentia,  ejusque  Partibus  Commentarius,"  1550, 
folio,  &c.  Jiitom:  Btbl.  Script.  Hisp.  Mo- 
reri. — R'l. 

MEDINA,  MiCHAEi,  DE,  a  learned  Spanish 
franciscan  friar  ,in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Balalcazar,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Cordova,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  also  uncertain,  though  It 
probably  took  place  between  1570  and  1580. 
He  was  educated  under  the  famous  Alphonsus 
de  Castro,  and  became  profoundly  skilled  In 
divinity,  the  fathers  and  councils,  the  oriental 
languages  and  history.  His  writings  are  still 
held  in  much  esteem  among  the  CathoUcs  ;  and 
very  deservedly,  according  to  Dupin,  who 
highly  commends  his  erudition,  and  ranks  him, 
in  point  of  merit,  with  the  able  writers  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  when  discussing  subjects  in 
positive  divinity.  The  principal  of  his  works 
are,  "  Christiana  Parsnesis,  sui  de  recta  in 
Deum  Fide,  Lib.  VII."  1564,  folio,  which  is 
analysed  by  the  critic  above  mentioned;  "  De 
saciorum  Hominum  continentia,Lib.V.,"i568, 
folio,  which  treats  of  the  institution  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  other  ministers,  and  enters  into  a 
long  and  laboured  defence  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  "  Apologia  Joannis  Feri,  in  qua 
septem  ec  sexaginta  Loca  Commentariorum  in 
Joannem,  quse  antea'  Dominicus  Soto  Segovi- 
ensis  Lutherana  traduxerat,  ex  sacraScriptura, 
Sanctorumque  Doctrina  restituuntur,"  1578, 
folio,  which  was  consigned  at  Rome  to  the 
Index  expurgaiorius  ;  "  Enarratio  trium  Loco- 
rum  ex  Cap  II.  Deuteronomii  Cathedrse  sanc- 
tarum  Scripturarum  Acad.  Complut.  assigna- 
torum,"  1560,  quarto  ;  "  Expositiones  in  quar- 
tum  Symbol!  Apostolorum  Articulum,"  1565, 
quarto,  &c.  Antonii  Bibl.  Script.  Hispan. 
Dupin.     Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MEDINA,  Peter  de,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
mathematician  in  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
cerning whose  personal  history  we  have  no 
other  information  than  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Seville,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance   of  the 
learned  John  Vasaeus  during  his  residence  in 
that   city,  who,  in  the  fourth   chapter  of  his 
"  Chronicon    Hispanisc,''  has  spoken   in   the 
highest  terms  of  his  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion.    On  this  subject  he  published  a  valuable 
work  at  Seville,  in  the  Spanish  language,  en- 
titled, "  Arte  de  Navigar,"  1548,  folio,  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  in  fo- 
reign countries  as  well  as  Spain,  and  has  been 
translated  into  the  German,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian languages.      Our  author  also  published  a 
work,   descriptive  of    the   objects  which  are 
chiefly  deserving  of  attention  in  Spain,  entitled, 
•'  Libro  de  las  Grandezas  y  cosas  memorables 
de  Espanna,   &c."  the  whole  of  which  Florian 
Docampo  acknowledges  that  he  has  transcribed 
into  his  "  History  of   Spain,"  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;    and  he 
was    the     author  of  an   excellent    "  Map    of 
Spain,"  which  the  famous  Abraham  Ortelius 
has  followed  in  his  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrx." 
For  the  titles  and  subjects  of  other  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Medina,   we  refer  to  Antonii  Bibl. 
Script.  Hispan.  Mcreri. — M. 

MEEKREN,  Job  van,  a  skilful  surgeon  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  surgeon  to  the 
■public  hospital  and  admiralty  of  Amsterdam, 
and  practised  in  his  profession  with  much  re- 


putation and  success.  He  was  the  inventor  or 
improver  of  several  instruments,  and  benefited 
the  art  of  surgery  by  a  collection  of  medico- 
chirurgical  cases,  written  in  Dutch,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1668,  octavo,  at  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Abraham  Blasius  in  1682.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  seventy-two  chapters,  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  seventeen  chapters,  and  contains  the 
histories  of  a  great  number  of  diseases  in  the 
different  branches  of  chirurgical  practice,  re- 
lated with  candour  and  simplicity,  and  afford- 
ing examples  of  the  most  rational  treatment  of 
that  time.  Halleri  Bibl.  Chirurg.  Elof  Diet. 
Hist.  Med.— A. 

MEHEGAN,  William  Alexander   de, 
an  elegant  miscellaneous  French   writer,  was 
born  in  1721  at  la  Salle  in  the  Cevennes,  of 
a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  which  followed 
the  fortunes  of  James  II.     The  delicacy  of  his 
constitution  preventing  him  from  adopting  the 
profession  of  arms,  in  which  his  family  had 
been  distinguished,  he  cultivated  letters,  and 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of 
eloquence.     Either  from  disposition  or  habit, 
he  had  formed  a  flowery  and  artificial  style  of 
expression  even  in  conversation,  which  appear- 
ed like  affectation,but  was  really  become  natural 
to  him.     When  Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark 
founded,  in  175 1,  a  professorship  of  the  French 
language,  M.  de  Mehegan    composed  a  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  al  the  opening 
of  the  lectures  in  Copenhagen.     In   1752  he 
published    a    work  entitled    "  L'Origine    des 
Guebres  ;    ou,  La  Religion  naturelle  mise   en 
Action,"  which  was  regarded  as  breatliing  the 
spirit  of  modern  philosophy.      His  "  Consi- 
derations sur  les  Revolutions  des  Arts,"  and  a 
volume  of  "  Pieces  fugitives"  in  verse,  appear- 
ed in  1755  ;    the  latter  proved  that  his  talent 
lay  more  to  prose  than  to  poetry.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  "  Alemoires  de  la 
Marquise  de  Terville,"   and    "  Letters  d'As- 
pasie  ;"  and,  in  1759,  "  L'Origine,  les  Progres, 
et  la  Decadence  de  I'ldolatrie."  His  most  valu- 
able performance  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
till  some  time  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January    1766.     This  was,  "  Tableau  de 
I'Histoire    moderne,"     three    volumes   i2mo. 
Among  the  sketches  of  modern  history,  this 
deserves  a  conspicuous  place  on  account  of  the 
warmth  and   eloquence  of  the   style,  and   the 
generally  impartial  and  philosophical  spirit  by 
which  it  is  animated.     The  author  distributes 
his  subject  into  seven  epochas,  beginning  from 
the  year  476,  and  concluding  with  the  peace  of 
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"Westphalia  in  1648.  It  is  full  of  picture  and 
portrait,  upon  which  he  sometimes  throws  too 
strong  a  glare  of  colouring  ;  he  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  his  work  much  more  in- 
teresting than  abridgments  usually  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  judiciously  selected  the 
points  of  instruction.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English.  Another  posthumous  work  of 
this  writer  is  "  L'Histoire  consideree  vis  a  vis 
la  Religion,  les  beaux- Arts,  et  I'Etat,"  three  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  1767.  Necrologe  Fra?ic.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hist.— A. 

MEIBOM,  John  Henry  (Lat.  Mdbowius), 
a  learned  physician,  was  born  at  Helmstadt  in 
1590.  He  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve- 
ment in  the  sciences,  and  after  taking  the  de- 
force of  doctor  at  Basil,  settled  in  his  native 
/"city,  where  he  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the 
tiniversity.  In  1626  he  removed  to  Lubeck, 
of  which  city  and  its  bishop  he  was  appointed 
physician.  He  died  there  in  i6i;5.  During 
his  professorship  at  Helmstadt  he  printed  se- 
veral detached  medical  disputations.  In  1643 
he  pubhshed  at  Leyden  "  Jusjurandum  Hip- 
pocratis  Gr.  et  Lat.,"  quarto,  with  ample 
and  learned  commentaries,  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  father  of  medicine,  his  disciples, 
Sec.  His  singular  work  "  De  usu  flagrorum  in 
Re  medica  et  venerea,"  Leid.  1639,  1643,  ^^^ 
republished  in  1669  with  additional  treatises  on 
the  subject  by  his  son  Henry,  and  7'homas 
Bartholine.  After  his  death  appeared  his  trea- 
tise "  De  cerevisiis,  potibusque  et  inebriamini- 
bus  extra  vinum  aliis,"  1668,  quarto,  which  is 
rather  a  philological  than  a  medical  or  botani- 
cal work;  and  his  "  Aurelii  Cassiodorii  For- 
mula ComitisArchiatrorumcumCommentariis," 
1668,  quarto.  His  principal  performance,  as 
a  man  of  letters,  was  a  life  of  Mrecenas,  entitled 
*'  Maecenas,  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Msecenatis  vita, 
moribus  et  rebus  gestis,Liber  singularis,"  1653, 
quarto.  In  this  piece  he  has  compiled  every 
thing  related  by  original  authors,  concerning 
his  subject,  but  with  little  method  or  acute- 
ness  of  criticism.  In  the  preface  he  mentions 
that  he  had  drawn  up  a  biographical  catalogue 
of  physicians  and  medical  authors,  which  he 
meant  to  publish  ;  but  it  has  never  appeared. 
Moreri.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med.  Halleri 
Bibl.  AM.— A. 

MEIBOM,  Henry,  son  of  the  preceding, 
also  a  physician  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1638.  After  studying  at  Helm- 
jtadt  and  in  the  Dutch  universities,  he  travel- 
led into  Italy,  France,  and  England,  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  and  returning  to  Germany, 


was  made  a  professor  of  medicine,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chairs  of  poetry  and  history, 
in  conjunction  with  the  former,  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1700.  Henry  Meibomius 
wrote  a  great  number  of  dissertations  on  medi- 
cal and  anatomical  topics,  in  which  last  science 
he  may  be  reckoned  an  inventor,  on  account  of 
his  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  sebace- 
ous glands  and  ducts  in  the  eyelid,  discovered 
by  CasseriuS)  and  his  researches  respecting  the 
valves  of  the  veins  and  the  papillce  of  the 
tongue.  He  is,  however,  better  known  bv  his 
historical  publications,  the  principal  of  v  hich 
relate  to  Germany.  He  wrote  several  j:ieces 
concerning  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen- 
burg ;  and  in  1687  he  published  "  Ad  Saxoniae, 
inferioris  imprimis,  historiam  Introductio," 
quarto,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  works  printed 
and  manuscript  which  have  been  composed  on 
the  history  of  Saxony.  His  greatest  work  is 
"  Rerum  Germanicarum  tomi  tres,"  folioj 
1688,  being  a  collection  of  writers  on  Germaii 
history,  first  commenced  by  his  grandfather 
Henry  Meibomius  ;  with  historical  disserta- 
tions on  a  variety  of  topics.  Moreri,  Halleri 
Bibl.  Med.  et  Anatom. — A. 

MEIBOM,  Mark,  a  learned  writer,  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceeding,  was  born  at 
Tonningen  in  Sleswig.  He  turned  his  studies 
particularly  to  the  music  of  the  ancients  ;  and 
in  1652  he  published  at  Amsterdam  an  edi- 
tion in  two  volumes  quarto,  of  the  seven 
Greek  authors  concerning  music  whose  writ- 
ings are  extant,  with  a  general  preface,  and  a 
separate  one  to  each  of  the  treatises.  To  these 
he  added  the  treatise  "  De  Musica"  of  Marti- 
anus  Capella.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  invited  him  to  her 
court,  then  the  resort  of  many  learned  men. 
His  perpetual  praises  of  Grecian  music  excited 
a  desire  in  the  queen  to  hear  a  performance 
upon  the  principles  and  with  the  instruments 
of  antiquity,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  a 
public  exhibition  of  this  kind.  Mcibom  him- 
self, who  had  a  bad  voice  and  no  practice  in 
singing,  undertook  the  vocal  part ;  and,  as  ■ 
might  be  supposed,  rendered  himself  supremely 
ridiculous.  1  he  general  laughter  of  the  au- 
dience provoked  liim  to  such  a  degree,  that 
unmindful  of  the  royal  presence  he  ran  up  to 
Bourdelot,  the  queen's  favourite  and  physi- 
cian, whom  he  suspected  of  being  the  author 
of  his  disgrace,  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the 
face.  He  immediately  quitted  Stockholm  and 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  well  receiv- 
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Cil.  He  obtained  a  professorship  in  tlie  college 
of  Sora  with  the' title  of  king's  counsellor,  and 
was  afterwards  made  prt'sident  of  the  board  of 
customs  at  Elsineur.  His  irritable  tempcrinvolv- 
ed  him  in  so  many  disputes,  that  he  resigned  or 
waodisn.issed  from  this  empK^mcnt,  and  soon 
after  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  profcs-^or  of  history 
in  the  collegiate  school  of  that  city.  A  quarrel  with 
a  burgomaster  caused  his  dismission  from  this 
station,  and  he  visited  France  and  England,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  selling  the  discovery 
which  he  thought  he  had  made  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  ancient  galleys  were  constructed.  On 
this  subject  he  published  an  essay  entitled 
"  Marci  Meibomii  de  veteri  fabrica  trireniium 
Liber,"  1671,  quarto.  Returning  to  Amster- 
dam, he  died  thereat  a' very  advanced  age 
in  1 710  or  17 II.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  he  published  "  Davldis  Psalmi  XII. 
et  totidem  sacras  Scripture  X'eteris  Testa- 
menti  integra  capita,  prisco  Hebraso  metro  res- 
tituta,  et  cum  tribus  Interpretationibus  edita," 
1698,  folio,  which  was  a  specimen  of  his  plan 
of  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible 
by  means  of  a  metrical  system  which  he  fancied 
he  had  discovered.  He  also  wrote  notes  to 
Menage's  edition  of  "  Diogenes  Laertius,"  and 
printed  editions  of  the  "  Greek  Mythologists," 
of  "  Epictetus  and  Cebes'  Table."  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  and  extensive  erudition,  but  little 
under  the  controul  of  sound  judgment.  Moreri. 
HaiuVms's  Hist,  of  Music. -^ A.. 

MEISNER,  Balthasau,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Luth€randivine  and  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  Saxony, 
in  the  year  1587.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  pursue  his  academical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1604.  Af- 
terwards he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  acquired  no  little  repu- 
tation by  his  exercises  in  the  public  schools, 
both  in  that  faculty  and  in  philosophy.  In  1609 
he  quitted  Wittemberg,  and  studied  during  two 
years  in  the  Universities  of  Strasburg,  Tubin- 
gen, and  Giessen.  In  161 1,  he  was  recalled  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  applause.  In  161 2, 
he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  theological 
chair,  which  he  filled  with  great  honour  and 
success  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1624,  he  was  nominated  assessor  of  the  con- 
sistory ;  and  he  was  thrice  raised  to  the  post  of 
rector  of  the  university.      By  the  indefatigable 


diligence  with  wliich  lie  applied  to  the  duties 
ot  his  several  appointments,  he  injured  his  con- 
stitution, which  was  naturally  delicate,  and  at 
length  brought  on  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal 
to  him  in  1626,  when  he  was  only  forty  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Commenta- 
rius  in  Hoseam  ;"  "  Meditationes  sacrae  in 
Evangelia,"  octavo  ;  "  Anthropologia  Sacra," 
published  in  1663,  in  two  volumes  quarto; 
"  Philosophia  Sobria,  hoc  est,  consideratio 
Qu?estionum  Philosophicarum,  &c."  published 
in  1665,  in  three  volumes  quarto  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  "  Dissertations,"  "  Orations,"  "  Dis- 
putations," "  Sermons,"  controversial  treatises, 
&c.  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Freheri 
Theatrum  Fir.     llrudit.  Clar.      Akreri. — M. 

MELANCTHON,PHiLip,one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  of  his  age,  and  an  illustrious  in- 
strument in  bringing  about  the  great  work  of 
the  reformation,  was  born  at  Bretten  in  the 
Palatinate  upon  the  Rhine,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February,  1495.  His  family  surname  was 
Schiuartserdt,  literally  meaning  Blnck  Earthy. 
which  Reuchlin  changed  for  Mdancthoii,  a 
word  in  Greek  of  the  same  signification.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native  place, 
where  for  some  time  he  attended  the  public 
school,  and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  private  tutor.  From  Bretten  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsheim,  and  had 
lodgings  in  that  town  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  relations,  who  was  sister  to  the  famous 
Reuchlin;  byv/hich  means  he  became  known 
to  that  learned  man,  who  conceived  a  tender  af- 
fection for  him.  After  remaining  here  about 
two  years,  in  1509  he  was  removed  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  made  such  a  rapid  and  uncom- 
mon proficiency  in  literature,  that,  before  he 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of  the  count 
of  Leonstein.  So  early  an  exhibition  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  improvement  was  deserv- 
edly celebrated  by  Baillet,  \-jh.o  has  bestowed  a 
chapter  upon  him  in  his  "  Historical  Treatise 
of  young  Men,  wlio  became  famous  by  their 
Study,  or  Writings."  From  thjt  we  learn, 
among  other  curious  particulars,  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  our  young  scholar  dedicated  to 
Reuchlin  a  comedy  wliich  he  wrote  without 
any  assistance.  M.  Baillet  adds,  "that  he  was 
employed  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the 
harangues  and  orations,  which  were  delivered 
in  public"  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg  ;  in 
which  statement  he  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Melchior  Adam.  In  the  year  151 1, 
he  was  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  13.  A. ;  but. 
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having  made  application  for  the  highest  degree 
in  arts  during  the  following  year,  and    meet- 
ing with  a  vofusal,  on  account  of  his  youth; 
and    finding  also   that  the  air  of   Heidelberg 
did    not  agree  with  his  constitution ;  he  took 
his  le.ive   of  that  university,  and  entered  him- 
self of  Tubingen.     Here  he  diligently  attended 
the    dificrent    professors  of   classical  and  po- 
lite learning,  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  di- 
vinity, law,  and  even  medicine,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  stores  of  knowledge  whxh  he 
had  before   acquired.     After  havmg  afforded 
tlio  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  his  abilities 
and  literary  progress,  in  the  year  15 13,  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  Melanc- 
tiion  was    created    doctor   of    philosophy,  or 
M.  A.   From  the  time  of  receiving  this  degree, 
he  remained  about    four  years  at  Tubingen, 
during  which  he  still  attended  the  several  pro- 
fessors, and  delivered  not  only  private  but  pub- 
lic lectures  himself,   on   Virgil,  Terence,  Ci- 
cero, and  Livy,with  the  greatest  applause,  and 
to  crowded  audiences.   He  also  assisted  Reuch- 
lin  in  his  controversy  with  the  monks,  and, 
cither  on  account  of  the  talents  discovered  by 
him  in  his  polemical  pieces,  or  some  other  of 
his  productions  published  when  he  was  very 
young,  drew  from  the  pen  of  Erasmus  the  fol- 
lowing fine  encomium,  when  writing  his  para- 
phrase on  I.  Thessal.  II. :  "  But,  good  God  ! 
what  hopes  may  we  not  entertain  of  Philip 
Mehncthon,  who,  though  as  yet  very  young, 
and  almost  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for 
his  knowledge  in  both  languages  ?  what  quick- 
ness of  invention  !  what    purity  of  diction  ! 
what   powers   of  memory  !    what   variety  of 


Reuchlin,  offered  Melancthon  the  professorship 
of  the    Greek  language  in   the   university   of 
Wittemberg,    which  he  accepted  ;  and  by  his 
inaugural  speech,  not  only  removed  the  unfa- 
vourable  impressions    which    his    youth    and 
rather  mean  personal  appearance  had  created, 
but   excited  the  highest  applause   and  admira- 
tio;-..     This   year  he   began    to    read    lectures 
upon  Homer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  which  were  attended  by 
crowds   of  pupils,  and   contributed  greatly  to 
promote  the  study  of  Greek  literature.   Among 
the  letters  which  Luther  wrote  about  this  time 
to  his  friends,  some  are  quoted  by  Melchior 
Adam,   which    contain   warm   commendations 
of  our  young  professor's  profound  skill  in  that 
language,   and  the  wonderful  diversity  of  his 
literary    attainments.       In    this   situation    the 
cause  of  learning   was  highly  Indebted  to  him 
on  several  accounts,  and  particularJy  for  reduc- 
ing the  several  sciences  into  systems ;  which, 
owing  to  the  vague  and   confused  manner  hi 
which  they  had  before  been  taught,  was  a  task 
of  no  little  difBcnlty.     In  the  year    1519,  he 
published  his    "  Rhetoric ;"   in  the   following 
year  his  "  Logic;"  four  years  afterwards  his 
"  Grammar  ;"  and  subsequently  a  multitude  of 
works,   in  excgetical  and  controversial  divinity 
&c.,  the  principal  of  wliich  will  be  enumerated 
at  the  end  of  this  article.      From  the  time  of 
his  settling  at  Wittemberg,  Melancthon  con- 
tracted a   close  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
Luther,  and  accompanied  him  to  Leipslc  in  the 
year  15  19,  to  be  a  witness  of  his  ecclesiastical 
combat  with  Eckius.      Hitherto,  Melancthon, 
though  he  approved  Luther's  design  of  deli- 
vering the  science  of  theology  from  the  dark- 
ness and  subtilty  of  scholastic  jargon,  had  been 
rendered  averse  from  engaging  in  disputes  of 
this  kind,  by  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and 
his  elegant  taste  for  polite  literature.     On  this 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree  a  party,  and  by  the  acuteness  of  his  ob- 
servations to  have  provoked  the  rage  of  Eckius, 
who  called  upon  Luther  to  discard  the  aid  of 
"  that  bundle  of  distinctions,"  whom  he  also 
scornfully  styled     "  the  grammarian."    The 
issue  of  this  debate  we  have  already  related  in 
the  life  of  Luther,  and  also  the  effect  produc- 
ed by  it  on  the  mind  of  Melancthon,  who  was 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  that  reformer's 
cause,  and  by  the  services  which  afterwards 


reading!  what  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  be- 
haviour !"  This  encomium  John  James  Gry- 
naeus  has  introduced  into  the  parallel  which  he 
has  given  between  the  prophet  Daniel   and 
Melancthon,   in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Epist. 
Select."    \Vhile  at  Tubingen,  likewise,  Me- 
lancthon diligently  studied  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures,  and  always  carried  about  with  him  a 
Bible  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Reuchlin.     By  holding  this  constantly  In  his 
hand,  and  frequently  referring   to   it  during 
divine  service,  he  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  curiosity,   as  it  was  much   larger  than  a 
Prayer-book  ;  and  those  who  envied  him,  en- 
deavoured from    this  circumstance  to  excite 
prejudices  against  him,  by  insinuating,  that  he 

spent  his  time  at  church  in  reading  what  was    rendered  to  it,  made  his  name  immortal.     In 

unbecoming  the  place  and  occasion.  the  year  1520,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectnrei 

In  the  year  1518,   Frederic,  elector  of  Sax-     at  Wittemberg,  by  way  of  exposition  of  the 

©ny,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of    epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  with  which 
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Luther  was  so  higlily  pleased,  that  lie  caused 
it  to  be  printed,  adding  to  it  a  preface  of  his 
ov/n,  and  recommendinjj  tlie  use  of  it  to  all  the 
churches.  During  the  following  year,  finding 
that  the  university  of  Paris  had  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  the  doctrines  and 
books  of  Luther,  RIelancthon  undertook  a  de- 
fence of  them,  vvliich  he  conducted  with  ad- 
mirable ability  and  moderation.  Of  his  sub- 
sequent publications,  whether  polemical  or  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
scriptures,  which  amount  to  a  prodigious  num- 
ber, our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  his- 
torical view,  and  we  must  necessarily  restrict  our- 
selves to  a  notice  of  the  principal  transactions, 
in  which  tliis  great  man  sustains  a  conspicuous 
part.  In  the  year  1525,  at  the  request  of  the 
senate  of  Nuremberg,  he  went  to  that  city,  to 
afford  his  advice  and  assistance  in  establishing 
an  academical  institution;  which  he  opened 
with  a  public  speech  during  the  following  year, 
when  recourse  was  again  had  to  his  wisdom 
and  prudence  in  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  next  business  of  moment  in  which 
he  was  employed,  was  to  draw  up,  conjointly 
with  Luther,  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  method 
of  public  worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  reve- 
nues of  the  priesthood,  and  other  matters  of 
that  nature,  which  John,  elector  of  Saxony, 
promulgated  in  his  dominions,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  other  princes  and  states  of 
Germany,  who  had  renounced  the  papal  su- 
premacy and  jurisdiction.  Melancthon  was 
then  cnmniissioned,  together  with  others,  to 
visit  all  the  churches  in  the  electoral  dominions, 
for  the  pu!  pose  of  seeing  these  laws  carried 
into  execution,  of  removing  such  of  the  clergy 
as  dishonoured  religion  and  their  function 
either  by  their  bad  morals  or  their  incapacity, 
and  of  supplying  the  churches  every  where 
w:th  pious  and  learned  ministers.  This  com- 
mission, from  the  importance  and  delicacy  of 
the  business  which  it  comprehended,  necessa- 
rily devolved  on  Melancthon  an  arduous,  and  in 
some  degree  an  invidious  task,  for  performing 
which,  however,  he  was  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied by  his  prudence  and  moderation. 

In  the  year  1529,  Melancthon  accompanied 
the  elector  John  to  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  which 
the  princes  and  members  of  the  reformed  com- 
munion acquired  the  denomination  of  Pro- 
ieitantSy  in  consequence  of  their  protesting 
against  an  iniquitous  degree,  which  declared 
unlawful  every  change  that  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  established  religion,   before  the 
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determination  of  a  general  council  was  known. 
Before  his  return  to  Wittemberg,'  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  native  place,  where  his  mother  hav- 
ing asked  him  what  she  was  to  believe  amidst 
the  diputes  which  divided  the  world,  and  re- 
peated to  him  her  prayers,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  superstitious  ;  "  continue,"  said  he, 
"  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  and  never  trouble  yourself  about  con- 
troversies." Not  long  afterwards  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  to  which 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  invited  Lu- 
ther  and  Zuingle,  together  with  some  of  the 
more  eminent  doctors  wlio  adhered  to  their 
respective  tenets  concerning  the  Lucharist,  in 
order  to  attempt  an  accommodation  of  their 
differences.  In  the  life  of  Luther  we  have  al- 
ready given  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
this  occasion,  and  shewn  how  ineflectual  the 
meeting  proved  in  terminating  the  disputes 
which  at  so  early  a  period  had  given  rise  to  un- 
christian animosity  among  the  reformers.  Me- 
lancthon, indeed,  would  have  yielded  much  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  union.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  controversy  relating  to  the  Eucharist 
as  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  occ.ision  a 
breach  of  church-communion  and  fraternal 
concord  between  the  contending  parties.  He 
thought  that  this  happy  concord  might  be  easi- 
ly preserved,  by  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Christ's  presence  in  that  or- 
dinance, in  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
which  the  two  churches  might  explain  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  systems  ;  but  neither 
Luther  nor  the  Swiss  divines  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  abandon,  or  even  to  modify,  their  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  the  year  1530,  a  diet  of 
the  empire  having  been  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dissentions  occasioned  by  religious  disputes, 
under  the  eye  of  the  emperor  ;  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  real 
opinions,  and  of  the  true  causes  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  protestant 
princes  employed  Melancthon  to  compose  a 
creed,  founded  on  the  articles  of  Torgau.,  but 
in  greater  detail,  and  expressed  in  terms  as  lit- 
tle offensive  as  possible  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. This  creed,  which  reflects  honour  on  the 
address,  moderation,  and  eloquence  of  Me- 
lancthon, and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  confesiion  of  Augsburg,  was  read  in  the 
diet  ;  and  being  referred  for  eSamination  to 
some  popish  divines,  they  delivered  in  their 
animadversions  upon  it.  These  brought  on  a 
dispute  between  them  and  Melancthon,  assist- 
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etl  by  some  of  his  brethren  ;  but  though  he 
softened  some  articles,  made  conceGslous  wlih 
respect  to  others,  and  put  the  least  exception- 
able sense  upon  all,  the  hopes  of  bringing  the 
contending  parties  to  an  amicable  agreement 
seemed  almost  desperate.  Ofthe.se  animadver- 
sions Melancthon  drew  up  an  able  and  learned 
refutation,  which  was  ofI'er;d  to  the  emperor, 
but  refused  to  be  received  by  him ;  and  during 
the  following  year,  notwith.^tanding  the  impe- 
rial prohibition,  it  was  enlarged  by  Melancthon, 
and  published,  together  with  other  pieces  re- 
latinn-  [o  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  under  the  title  of  <'  a  defence 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg." 

Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  expedient  of 
.  conferences  between  karned  men  selected  from 
both  parties,  which  many  who  were  zealous 
fcr  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
flattered  themselves  might  possibly  lead  to  an 
accommodation;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and 
the  obstacles  to  such  a  desirable  issue  proved 
insurmountable.  "  It  was  in  these  confe. 
rences,"s,iysDr.  Mosheim,  "that  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Melancthon  appeared  in  their 
true  and  genuine  colours  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  votaries  of  Rome  exhausted  their  efforts  to 
gain  over  to  their  party  this  pillar  of  the  reform- 
ation, whose  abilities  and  virtues  added  such 
a  lustre  to  theprotestant  cause.  This  humane 
and  gentle  spirit  v/as  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of 
yielding  softness  under  the  intluence  of  mild 
and  generous  treatment.  And,  accordingly, 
while  his  adversaries  soothed  hiai  with  fair 
words  and  flattering  promises,  he  seemed  to 
nidt  as  they  spoke,  and,  in  sonre  measure,  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  But  when  they  so 
far  forgot  themselves  as  to  make  use  of  impe- 
rious language  and  menacing  terms,  then  did 
Melancthon  appear  in  a  very  different  point  of 
lii^ht  ;  tlien  a  spirit  of  intrepiility,  ardour,  and 
iiidependence  animated  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on 
the  threats  of  power,  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and 
the  fear-of  de.ith.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  this 
great  and  good  man,  a  soft  and  yielding  tem- 
per was  joined  with  the  most  inviolable  fidelity, 
and  the  most  invincible  attachment  to  the 
truth  "  The  reconciling  method  of  determin- 
ing the  differences  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  having  proved  ineffectual,a  severe  de- 
cree was  issued  by  order  of  the  emperor,  en- 
joining the  princes,  states,  and  cities  that  had 
thrown  off  the  papal  yoke, to  return  to  their  duty 
and  thrirallegiance  toRome,on  pain  of  incurring 
the  indignation  and  vengear^ce  of  the  emperor, 


as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  church.  TIic 
ruin  which  this  decree  threatened  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  at    first  oppressed  the  gentle 
spiri:  of  Melancthon,  till  he  was  encouraged 
and  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  Luther; 
■and  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  grent- 
)y  strengthened  and   extended,  owing  to  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  of  the  expedi- 
ency  of  which   the  emperor  was  made  fully 
sensible,  by  tiie  formidable  league  of  SmalkaKle, 
and  various  other  circumstances.     The  fame  o^ 
Melancthon's   character,    not   only    for   great 
learning,  but  for  extraordinary  moderation  and 
prudence,  was  now  widely  spread  into  foreign 
countries,   and  in  1^35,  induced  Henry  VIIL 
king  of  England,  to  send  him  an  invitation  to 
come  to  this  country  ;  which  he  modestly  de- 
clined.    During  the  same  year,  Francis  L  king 
of  France,  invited  him  into  that  kingdom,  con- 
ceiving him  to  be  the  most   proper  person  to 
pacify  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  there  con- 
cerning religion,  and  to  advise  with  the  French 
divines  about  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  church.     With  this  invitation  Melancthon 
was  disposed  to  comply  ;   and  Luther  was  per- 
suaded that  by  doing  so,  he  might  prove  the 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  France,  and  materially  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  reformation.     The 
elector  of  Saxony,  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  his  consent  for  Melanc- 
thon's journey,  because  he  well  knew  that  by 
such  a  step  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  emperor,  between  whom  and 
Francis  affairs  began  to  wear  a  liostile  aspect. 
In  the  year  1531),  when  an  assembly  of  the 
protestant  princes  was  held  at  Francfort  on  the 
the  Mein,  to  consult  about  proper  measures  for 
preserving  their  religious  privileges,  against  the 
covert  or  open  attacks  which  they  suspected 
the   emperor  to  be  preparing,  Melancthon  was 
ordered    by  the  elector  to   attend,    that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice.     In  the 
year  1541,  the  emperor  appointed  a  conference 
to   be  held  at  Worms,  where  Melancthon  and 
Eckius  disputed  during  three  days,  when  the 
conference  was  adjourned  to  the  approaching 
diet  of  Ratisbon.     In  the  course  of  the  debate 
between  these  champions,  a  circumst -.nee  oc- 
curred which  is  too  honourable  to  the  memory 
of  Melancthon  to  be  overlooked.      Eckius  hav- 
ing advanced  a  sophism  that  was  rather  puz- 
zling, Melancthon   paused   a  little,    and   then 
said,  "  that  he  would  answer  it  on  the  follow- 
ing day."      Upon  which  Eckius  tauntingly  re- 
marked, that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  such  a 
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scholar  to  require  so  long  a  time  to  prepare  his 
answer.     To  whoni  Melincthon  replied,  "  my 
good  doctor,  I  am  not  seeking  my  own  glory  in 
this  business,  but  the  truth."     Tlie  issue  of  the 
resumption  of   this  conference  at  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon,  we  have  already  related  in  the  life  of 
Luther.      In  the  year  1543,  Melancthon  went 
to  Cologne,  to  assist  the  elector  in  introducing 
the  reformed  religion  into  his  diocese  ;  but  the 
design  of  his  journey  was  frustrated,  owing  to 
the  warm   opposition  of  the  canons  and  other 
divines  of  that  see.  Ho\\tver,  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne,  and  the  elector  Palatine,  embraced  the 
protestant    faith.     Upon   the  breaking  out  of 
th.e  civil  war  in  1546,    and  the    captivity  of 
John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  university 
of  Wittemberg  sulrered   a  temporary  dissolu- 
tion ;  when   Melancthon  at   first   took  up  his 
abode  at  Zerbst,  and  afterwards  filled  the  posts 
of  theological  and   philosophical   professor   at 
Jena,  for  some  months,  till  his  timidity  led  him 
to  resign  them,  before  the  end  of  the  year.   In 
the  year  1547,  Maurice,  who  was  now  elector 
of  Saxony,  invited  him  to  Leipsic,  where  the 
first  assembly   of  protestant  divines   that  had 
met  since  the  death  of  Luther  was  held,  with 
the  design  of  regulating  the  university  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  various  eccle- 
siastical matters  ;  but  Melancthon  could  not  at 
that  time  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  university 
of  Wittemberg.     Two  years  afterwards,  he  at- 
tended  the   assembly  of    Saxon    divines    who 
were  summoned  to   meet  at  Leipsic,  for  the 
purpose   of    coming    to    some   determination 
on   the    subject   of  submission  to  the  famous 
edict  of  Charles  V.  called  the  Interim.     This 
edict  Maurice  laid  before  the  clergy,  together 
■with  the  reasons  which  he  pretended  made  it 
necessary  to  conform  to  it.     Some  of  tliem  he 
had  already  gained  by  promises,  others  he  had 
influenced  by  threatenings,   and  all  were  inti- 
midated by  the  rigour  with  which  obedience  to 
that  edict  was  extorted   in   the  neighbouring 
provinces.     Even  Melancthon,  who  deservedly 
occupied   the  first  place  among  the  protestant 
divines,   deprived  as  he  now  w.\s  of  the  manly 
counsels  of  Luther,   was  seduced  into  unwar- 
rantable concessions,   by  the   timidity  of   his 
temper,  and  his  desire  of  peace.     On  this  oc- 
casion he  declared  it  as  liis  opinion,  and  by  his 
authority  and  arguments  the  assembly  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare,  "  that  in   matters  of  an 
iudijfifent  nature,  obedience  was  due  to  the  im- 
perial edicts."      But   in   the  class  of  matters 
indifferent,   this   great  man  anil  his  associates 
placed  many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the 


highest  importance  to  Luther  :  such  as,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  the 
question  respecting  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  eternal  salvation  ;  the  number  of  the 
sacraments;  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
pope  and  the  bishops,  &c.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed 
against  them  as  false  brethren  and  apostates 
from  the  true  religion  ;  and  hence  arose  that 
violent  controversy,  commonly  called  tlie 
adiaphoristic  controversy,  which  during  many 
years  proved  highly  detrimental  to  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation,  and  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  other  controversies,  equally  injurious 
in  their  effects.  At  the  head  of  those  de- 
fenders of  the  primitive  doctrines  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  who  attacked  the  doctors  of  Wittemberg 
and  Leipsic,  and  particularly  Melancthon,  with 
the  greatest  bitterness  and  fury,  was  Flacius 
Illyncus,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  his 
life. 

In  the  year  155 1,  pope  Julius  III.  having 
consented  to  the  assembling  a  council  at 
Trent,  the  Saxon  Protestants  employed  the 
pen  of  Melancthon,  and  the  Wurtemburgliers 
that  of  Bredtius,  to  draw  up  confessions  of 
their  faith,  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
new  council.  Soon  afterwards  the  Saxon 
divines,  with  Melancthon  at  their  head,  receiv- 
ed directions  from  Maurice  to  set  out  towards 
Trent,  but  were  secretly  instructed  to  stop  at 
Nuremberg  :  for  Maurice  had  no  intention  to 
submit  to  the  emperor's  views,  and  the  schemes 
which  he  liad  long  been  maturing,  with  the 
deepest  policy,  for  maintaining  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  protestant  faith,  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  carried  into  execution.  •  While  he  was 
still  at  Nuremberg,  in  1 552,  Melancthon  receiv- 
ed intelligence  of  the  complete  success  which 
had  crowned  INIaurice's  well  projected  under- 
taking, and  compelled  the  emperor  to  conclude 
the  famous  treaty  of  pacification  at  Passau, 
commonly  called  the  peace  of  religion.  Upon 
this  glorious  event,  he  intended  to  have  return- 
ed to  Wittemberg  ;  but  as  that  city  was  dien 
infected  by  the  plague,  the  university  was  for 
a  tim.e  removed  to  i'orgau,  where  he  discharg- 
ed the  duties  of  his  professorship,  till  Wittem- 
berg was  purified  of  that  disorder.  To  these 
duties  lie  sedulously  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  composition  of  various 
works,  and  the  carrying  on  of  controversies 
with  his  protestant  and  catholic  opponents, 
excepting  when  called  from  them  on  particular 
occasions,    the   principal  of    which   we   shall 
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notice.      In  tlie  year  1554,  lie  was  required  to 
be   present  at  Naumburg  in  Tliuriiigia,  when 
ths  electors  of  Saxony   and  Brandenburg  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  solemnly  renewed  the 
hereditary  league  between  the  Saxon,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hessian  families,  which  had  been 
formerly  entered  into  by  their  ancestors.      In 
15 s7,    Melancthon    had    his    last    conference 
with  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  communion  at 
Worms,   under    the   presidence    of  Pflugius, 
bishop  of  Naumburg,   to  whom    were   added 
certain   assessors,   some   Catholics,  and   some 
Protestants.  The  first  point  debated,  and  with 
great  learning  on  both  sides,  was  concerning  tlie 
rule  of  judgment   in  the  church;    which   the 
Catholics  maintained  to  be  perpetual  consent, 
or  custom,  and  the  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prophetic  and    apostolical  writings 
and  creeds.     In  the  next  place,  the  Catholics 
demanded  the  condemnation  of  the  Zuinglians, 
of  Osiander,  of  Flacius,  and  others  ;  when  the 
deputies  from  Jena,  perceiving  the  disposition 
of  the    assembly   to    accede   to  this   demand, 
broke  off  the  conference  by  seceding  from  the 
meeting  :  and  thus  the  object  of  the   Papists, 
to  promote  a  division  among  the  Protestants, 
was  effectually  gained.      From   Worms    Me- 
lancthoti  went  to  Heidelberg,  at  the  request  of 
Otho  Henry,  elector  Palatine,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  advice  in  forming  the  constitutions 
of  an  academical  institution  establislied  in  that 
city.      While  here,  the  painful  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  after  a  happy 
union  of  thirty- seven  years.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons,    and  two  daughters :    one  of  the   latter 
of  whom  was  married  to  George  Sabinus,  one 
of  the  best  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  the  other  to 
Jasper  Peucer,  who  was  an  able  physician,  and 
suffered   much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
attaclmient  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramenta- 
rians,  as  the  followers  of  Zuingle  were  called. 
In  the  year  1559,   Melancthon  made  an  expe- 
riment whether  the  Greek  churches  might  not 
be  persuaded  to  embrace  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  live  in  re- 
ligious communion  with  the  Protestants.    T"he 
step  which  he  took  was,  that  of  sending  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  a  copy  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Paul  Dolscius,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  represented   the  protestant  doc- 
trine with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  faithful- 
ness,  hophig^to  make    an  impression   on   the 
heart  of  the  Grecian  prelate.  His  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  disappointed  ;  for  the  patriarch  did 
not  even  deign  to  send  him  an  answer.     After 


a  life  of  great  labour  and  usefulness,  in  which 
regularity  and  temperance  had  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  long  struggle  with  the  infirmities  of 
a  very  weak  and  tender  constitution,  in  1560 
he  was  attacked  by  such  violent  colicky  and 
hypocliondriacal  complaints  as  proved  incura- 
ble, and  caused  his  death  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  when  he  was  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  _ 

Melancthon   was   in   person  of   the   middle 
stature,  with  lively  eyes,  and  well-proportioned 
limbs.     Though,  as  vi'e  have  seen,  his  constitu- 
tion was  tendtTr  and  delicate,  yet,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  rigid  temperance,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  pursue  his  studies  with  an  intenseness 
of  application  that  is  almost  incredible.      It  was 
his  practice  to  go  to  bed  immediately  after  an 
early  supper,   and   to   rise  at  midnight  to  his 
labours.       When  he  had  laid  down,    lie   en- 
deavoured to  disiTiiss  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  mind  every  thought  which  could  tend  to  dis- 
turb his  repose  ;   on   wl.ich  account  he  always 
postponed  the  reading  of  such  letters  as  were 
brought  to  him  in  the  evening,  till  the  next  day. 
Never   was   any  person   more  civil  or  obliging 
to  such  as  came  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance. 
He  was  entirely  free  from  all  envy,  detraction, 
jealousy,   and  dissimulation  ;  and  possessed  an 
unrivalled  degree  of   candour  and    frankness. 
In  company  he  was  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
as  well  as  instructive  ;  and  the  principal  relax- 
ation from  his  studies  in  which  he  took  delight, 
was  the  conversation  of  his  friends  during  his 
frugal  meals.      He  was  also  humble,  modest, 
and  disinterested  in  the  extreme  •,  for  he  refus- 
ed the  valuable  presents  which  were  offered  to 
him  by  many  great  princes,  contenting  himself 
with  living  on  the  salary  of  his  professorship, 
which,  though  small,  lie  would  not  suffer  to  be 
augmented  in  his  time.      And  yet  he  managed 
his  narrow  income  with  such  admirable  econo- 
my, that  he  was  able  to  indulge  his  benevolent 
and  charitable  disposition  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent.    Of  his  wonderful  talents  and  virtues  Dr. 
Mosheim  has  given  the  following  account :  "his 
greatest   enemies  have   born  testimony  to  his 
merit.     They  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  annals  of  antiquity  exhibit  very  tew 
worthies  that    may  be   compared   with   him  ; 
whether   we  consider  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge in  things  human  and  divine,  the  fertility 
and  elegance  of  his  genius,    the   facility  and 
quickness  of  his  comprehension,  or  the  unin- 
terrupted industry  that  attended  his  learned  and 
theological  labours.      He  rendered  to  philoso- 
phy and  the  liberal  arts  the  same  eminent  ser- 
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vice  tliat  Lutliev  had  done  to  religion,  by  purg- 
ing them  from  the  dross  with  which  they  h.id 
been   corrupted,    and    by    the    recommending 
them  in  a  powerful  and  persuasive  manner  to 
the   study  of    the  Germans.     He  had  the  rare 
talent  of  discerning  truth  in  all   its  most  intri- 
cate co-mcctioiis  and  combinations,  of  compre- 
hending at  once  the  most  abstract  notions,  and 
expressing  them   with  the   utmost  perspicuity 
and  ease.      And  he  applied  this  happy  talent  in 
religious  disquisitions  with  unparalleled  success, 
that  it  may  safely  be  afhrmed,  that  the  cause  of 
true  Christianity  derived  from  the  learning  and 
genius  of  JNIelincthon  more  signal  advantages, 
and   a  more  effectual  support,  than  it  received 
from  any  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  age.     His 
love  of  peace  and  concord,    which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper, 
made  him  desire  with  ardour,  that  a  reforma- 
tion  niigiit   be   efl'ected   without   producing    a 
schism  in  the   church,   and   that  the  external 
communion  of  the  contending  parties  might  be 
preserved  uninterrupted  an.d  entire.  This  spirit 
of  mildness  and  charity  carried  perhaps  too  far, 
led  him  sometimes   to  make   concessions  that 
were  neither  consistent  with  prudence,  noi:  ad- 
vantageous  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.      It  is  however  certain,  that  he  gave  no 
quarter  to  tliose   more  dangerous  and  momen- 
tous   errors    that  reigned    in    the    church  of 
Rome  -,  but  maintained,  on  the  contrary,   that 
their   extirpation  was  essentially  necessary,  in 
order  to  the  restoration  of  true  religion.       In 
the  natural  complexion  of  this  great  man  there 
was   bometliing  soft,   timorous,   and  yielding. 
Hence  arose  a  certain  diiFulence  of  himself,  tliat 
made  him   not  only  examine  things  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  care,  before  he  resolved 
upon   any  measure,   but  also   filled  him  with 
uneasy    apprehensions    where    there    was    no 
danger,  and  made  him  fear  even  tilings,  that, 
in  reality,  could  never  happen.      And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  hour  of  real  danger 
approached,   when   things   bore  a    formidable 
aspect,   and  the  cause  of  religion  was  in  im- 
minent peril,  then  this  timorous  man  was  con- 
verted, all  at  once,  into  an  intrepid  hero,  look- 
ed danger  in   the    face  with    unshaken   con- 
stancy, and  opposed  his  adversaries  with  invin- 
cible fortitude.      All  this  shews,  that  the  force 
of  truth  and  the  power  of  principle  had  di- 
minished the   weaknesses  and  defects  of  Me- 
lancthon's   natural   character    without  entirely 
removing  them.     Had  his  fortitude  been  more 
uniform  and  steady,  his  desire  of  reconciling  all 
interests  and  pleasing  all  parties  less  violent 


and  exces-,ivc,  his  triumph  over  the  superstitions 
imbibed  in  his  infancy  (his  credulity  with  re- 
spect to  prodigies  and  dreams,  and  the  pretend- 
ed science  of  astrology)  more  complete,  he 
must  deservedly  have  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  among  men." 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  Melancthon  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  doctors, 
and  on  points  of  erudition,  both   sacred  and 
profane,    his    opinions    were    so    universally 
respected,   that    scarcely  any    ventured  to  op- 
pose them.    This  distinction  he  well  merited  ; 
for  though  he  was  inferior  to  that  great  man  in 
courage  and  firmness  of  mind,  he  was  certain- 
ly his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  much  his 
superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness,  and 
humanity.     It  is  true  that,  on  some  points  of 
no  inconsiderable  moment,  Melancthon's  senti- 
ments differed   widely  from   those  of  1  u:her. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that,  for  the  sake  (  f  peace 
and   concord,  many  things  might  be  connived 
at  and  tolerated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
Luther  considered  as  absolutely  insupportable. 
He  also  differed  from  him  in  his  ideas  concern- 
ing faith,  as  the  ofi/y  cause  of  salvation,  con- 
cerning the   necessity  of  good    woiks  to  our 
final   happiness,  and  man's  natural  incapacity 
of  promoting   his   own   conversion.      He  was 
iiiclined  to  think,  that  the   sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  Luiher  on  these  points  required  to 
be  somewhat  mitigated,  lest  they  should  give 
occasion  to  dangerous  abuses,  and  be  perverted 
to  the  propagation  of  pernicious  errors.     Me- 
lancthon,  likewise,  entertained  different  senti- 
ments  from  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  eu- 
charist,    and  did    not   consider  his   controversy 
with  the  divines  of  Switzerland  as  a  matter  of 
sufficient    moment    to    occasion   a    breach    of 
church-communion    between   them.      Indeed, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  there  is  the  most 
satisfactory    evidence    that  his    sentiments   on 
this  point  corresponded  at  least  with  those  of 
Calvin,  if  not  with  those  of  Zuingle  ;   and  that 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  inflaming  the  divisions 
wliich  then  existed,  or  of  not  being  seconded, 
prevented  him   from  declaring   his   sentiments 
openly.      These  cifferences  in  sent;ment  from 
Luther,  Mtlancthoti  did  not  conceal  during  tlie 
life  of  that  reft  imer,  though  he  advanced  them 
with  great  circumspection  and  modesty,  yield- 
ing always  to  the  authority  of  his  colleagur.-,  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  sincerest  friendship, 
and  of  whom  also  he  stood  in  awe.       But  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  he  avowed  his  sentiments 
with  the  greatest  plainness  and  freedom, and  by 
so  doing  gave  great  otlcnce   to    many.     His 
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toiiduLt  in  the  aff.iir  of  the  IitUrim,  how- 
ex  cr,  iliew  down  on  liim  t'le  heaviest  censures, 
and  excited  against  Lim  the  most  violent  and 
inveterate  opposition.  I'rom  this  time  the 
comfort  and  tnuKiuiihty  of  liis  life  were  tics- 
troycdj  in  conjtciutnce  of  his  bv^ing  involved 
in  perpetual  controversies,  -which  were  car- 
ried on  with  that  keenness  and  animosity,  that 
were  peculiar  to  all  the  debates  of  a  religious 
nature  during  this  century.  He  was  persecuted 
also  by  the  mosi  malignant  calumny,  detrac- 
tion, and  ingratitude,  and  even  his  personal 
s.fety  was  threatened.  Well,  therefore,  might 
he  say  in  the  prospect  of  his  last  moments, 
that  one  circumstance  which  made  him  to  look 
upon  death  as  a  happiness,  v^-Tis,  that  he  should 
no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  vexations  and  rage 
of  divines.  While  he  met  with  this  treatment 
from  his  own  countrymen  and  fellow  Protes- 
tants, learned  foreigners,  ar.d  even  Catholics, 
entertained  a  due  respect  for  his  exalted 
merits,  as  may  bs  illustrated  by  a  curious 
anecdote  which  Melchior  Adam  relates,  not  to 
mention  the  encomiurns  on  him  which  he  has 
quotedfromScaligerthe  elderand  Erasinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  story,  when  his  son  in  law  Sabi- 
nus  went  to  Itaiy  for  literary  improvement,  Me- 
lancthon  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  famous  cardinal  Bembo  at  Rome,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  pope  Leo  X.  To  this 
letter  the  cardinal  paid  great  regard;  for  how- 
ever he  differed  from  Melancthon  in  religion, 
he  entertained  a  great  respect  for  his  abilities 
and  learning,  and  often  spoke  of  him  in  high 
terms  of  praise.  He  therefore  received  Sabi- 
nus  with  great  civility  and  politeness,  and  in- 
vited him  to  his  table.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation at  dinner,  among  other  questions  the 
cardinal  ask'-d  Sabinus,  '"  what  .salary  Me- 
lancthon had  ?  what  was  the  number  of  his 
hearers  .?  and  what  he  thought  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  future  state  ?" 
when  in  reply  to  the  first  Sabinus  answered, 
"  that  Meiancthon's  salary  was  not  more  than 
three  hundred  florins  a  year  :"  "  Ungrateful 
Germany  !"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  "  to  liold 
in  so  little  estimation,  the  various  and  extra- 
ordinary labours  of  so  great  a  man."  Upon 
Sabinus's  stating  in  answer  to  the  second 
question,  "  that  Melancthon  had  commonly 
more  than  fifteen-hundred  hearers  :"  "  I  can- 
not tell  how  to  believe  it,"  said  the  cardinal ; 
"  for  I  knov/  not  of  any  university,  excepting 
that  of  Paris,  where  the  auditory  of  any  one 
professor  is  so  numerous."  And  yet,  says  the 
relater,  Melancthon  had  often  two  thousand 


fivc-hundrcil  persons  at  his  lectures.  To  the^ 
third  question  Sabinus  having  answered,  '•  that 
Meiancthon's  works  suiTiciently  prove  his 
belief  in  both  those  articles  of  religion  :"  "  I 
should  have  thought  liim  a  wiser  man,"  ob- 
scr\cd  the  cardinal,  "  if  he  had  not  believed 
any  thing  about  them." 

To  Alelancthon  philosophy  was  much  In- 
debted, foj  the  pains  which  he  took  to  correct 
its  eccentricities,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the 
graces  of  eloquence.  It  is  true  that,  on  setting 
out  on  their  career,  he  and  Luther  seemed  re- 
solved to  banish  all  philosophy  from  the  church, 
out  of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  scholastic 
doctors,  who  by  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  sub- 
tile precepts  of  Aristotle,  had  perverted  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  and  introduced  the 
greatest  obscurity  and  confusion  both  into  phif 
losopliy  and  religion.  But  they  both  perceiv- 
ed, before  it  was  too  late,  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  falling  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  with  equal  care  ; 
and  they  became  sensible  that  true  jihilosophy 
was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentious  flights 
of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and  to  guard  the 
sanctuary  of  religion  against  the  inroads  of 
superstition  and  enthuMasm.  In  consequence 
of  this  persuasion,  Melancthon  frequently  de- 
livered public  discourses  on  the  best  method  of 
prosecuting  the  study  of  philosophy,  which, 
abounded  with  good  sense  and  sound  learn- 
ing. He  also  wrote,  in  a  p':-in  and  fan,iliar 
style,  compendiums  of  dialectics,  ethics,  and 
physics,  which,  during  many  years,  were  ex- 
plained publicly  to  the  studious  youth  in  all 
the  Lutheran  academies  and  schools  of  learn- 
ing. Though  he  possessed  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  drev/  many  things  from  the  fe- 
cundity of  his  own  genius,  yet  he  wanted  that 
strength  and  hardiness  of  spirit,  which  might 
have  done  in  philosophy,  what  Luther  did  in 
religion.  He  therefore  chose  rather  to  correct 
the  established  mode  of  philosophising,  than 
to  introduce  a  method  entirely  new.  In  most 
points  he  followed  Aristotle,  and  had  often 
recourse  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists 
and  Stoics  ;  but  always  in  due  subordination 
to  revelation,  and  only  so  far  as  was  likely  to 
answer  some  valuable  purpose.  "  I  would 
have  no  one,"  says  he,  "  trifle  in  philosophis- 
ing, lest  he  should  at  length  even  lose  sight 
of  common  sense  ;  rather  let  him  be  careful 
both  in  the  study  of  physics  and  morals,  to 
select  the  best  things  from  the  best  sources." 
He  may  not,  therefore,  improperly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  eclectic.       The  number  of  works 
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which  he  published,  consii'.crijip;  his  other  avo- 
c^itions,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  was 
eiij^.iged,  is  astonishing.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  his  "  Loci  Communes, '  consisting 
of  a  digest  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Lutheran 
churcli,  long  held  in  the  highest  repute  ; 
"  Commentarius  in  Genesim  ;"  "  Argumen- 
tuni  in  Esaiani ;"  "Argumentum  in  Jeremiam;" 
"  Argumentum  in  Tiironos  Jereniix  ;"  "  Com- 
mentarius in  Dii!;ijl?ni  ;"  "  Argumentum 
Concionum  Haggx  i  ;"  "  Commentarius  in 
Zachariam  ;"  "  Explicationes  in  Initium  Mal- 
achire  ;"  "  Commentarii  in  Psalmos  ;"  Expli- 
catio  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  ;"  "  Enarratio 
Libri  Salomonis  cui  Titulus  Ecclesiastes  •," 
"  Argumentum  in  Cantica  Canticorum  ■," 
"  Enarratio  Evangeliorum  Dominlcalium  ;" 
"  Enarratio  Evangelii  secujidum  Mathieum  ;" 
"  Enarratio  Evangelii  secundum  Joannem  ;" 
"  Enarrationes  Epistolarum  Pauli  ad  Romanos, 
ad  Corinthos,  ad  Colossenses,  ad  Timotheum  ;" 
"  Propositiones  Theologicie;  "  Anologia  Pro- 
testanrium  ;"  ''  Concilia,  Judicia  I'heologica, 
ct  Re.sponsiones  ad  varias  Qua  stiones ;" 
"  Causa  cur  retinenda  Doctrina  Confessionis 
Augustanje,  et  cur  judicibus  Synodi  Tridentini 
non  assentiendum  ;"  "  Epitomx  renovatje 
Ecclesiasticas  Doctrince  ;"  "  Ratio  brcvis  sa- 
cranim  Concionum  tractandarum ;"  "  De 
Ecclesia,  tt  Autoritate  Verbi  Dei-,"  "Enar- 
rationes Symbol.  Nica;n.  prior,  et  postr." 
"  Historia  de  Vita,  et  Obitu  Martini  Lutheri ;" 
"  Commentarius  de  Anima  ;"  "  In  Ethica 
Aristotelis  ;"  "  Epitome  Philosophic  Moralis  ;" 
♦'  In  Politica  Aristotelis;"  "  Ethica:  Docttins 
Element.;"  "  Di.lectica  ;"  "  Physica  ;" 
"  Gram.  Lat.  ;"  '•'  Gram.  Grrec. ;"  "  Rhe- 
torica  ;"  ''  In  Hesiodi  Opera  Enarratio  ;'' 
*•  Annotationes  in  Lib.  de  Aniicitia,  de  Scnec- 
tute,  et  OfFicia  Ciceronis;"  "  Argumenta  ct 
Scholia  in  Epist.  Famil.  Ciceronis;"  "Com- 
ment, in  piuiim.as  Orationes  Ciceronis  ;"  "  In 
Historias  Salustii  ;"  "  In  Terentii  Fabulas  ;" 
"In  Ovidii  Fastos;"  "In  Virgilium ;" 
"  Epist."  Tom.  II.  &c.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  them  was  published  by  the  author's 
son  in  law,  Jasper  Peucer,  in  the  year  idoi, 
in  four  volumes  folio.  Catnerarii  Fit.  Phil. 
Melanct.  Melchior.  Adam.  Fit.  Gum. 
Theol.  Bayle.  Dupin.  Mosh.  Hiit.  l:,rl. 
seec.  xvi.  sect  i. — iii.  passim,  -iuith  AIac/j//ie's 
7iotes.  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  books  lu  x. 
passim.  Eiifield's  Hist.  Phil.  vcl.  H.  b.  viii. 
ch.  Hi.  sect.  2.  Teissier's  Ehges  des  Homme s 
Savons  tirez  de  /'  Hist,  de  j)l.  de  Thou. — M. 
MELEAGER,  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet, 


wa'i  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria, or  of  Atthis,  a 
village  in  its  territory.  His  father's  name  was 
Eucrates.  Tlie  time  wlien  he  flourished  has 
been  matter  of  dispute;  but  the  authority  of  a 
Greek  scholiast  places  him  under  the  last  of 
the  Seleucidce,  about  B.  C.  96.  He  spent  his 
youth  chiefly  at  Gadara,  where  he  formed  him- 
self upon  the  style  and  manner  of  Menippus, 
an  elder  poet  of  that  place.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Tyre  ;  and  he  iinally  passed  over 
to  the  isle  of  Cos  by  way  of  refuse  .^rom  the 
wars  which  ravaged  Syria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  There-  was  a  cynic  philo- 
sopher of  his  name  at  Gadara,  whom  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  same  person;  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  one  of  that  austere  sect 
should  have  been  attached  to  elegant  poetry. 

Meleager  was  the  first  who  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  short  poems  called  by  the  Greeks 
epigrams.  Of  these  he  formed  two  sets, 
under  the  title  of  "  Anthologia,"  the  first  of 
which  was  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  impure 
licentiousness  of  that  age  and  country,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  a  passion  unfit  to  be  named. 
The  second,  consisting  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  anthologies  of 
Agathias  and  Planudes.  Many  of  tlie  poems 
are  his  own,  and  possess  much  elegance  ;  and 
he  prefixed  some  verses  descriptive  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  authors  who  contributed  to  it.  An 
edition  of  tlie  poems  of  Meleager  by  Brunck, 
Lips.  1709,  octavo,  gives  the  number  of  129, 
most  of  them  epigrams.  Biogr.  Diet.  Bib- 
liogr.  Diet.      Monthly  Jllag. — A. 

MELI'.TIUS,  the  author  of  a  controver-^^y 
which  divided  the  church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, after  whom  his  adherents  and  followers 
were  called  Miletians.  He  was  bishop  of 
Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  was  deposed 
from  the  episcopal  oflice  by  Peter,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  for  reasons  of  which  very  dillercnt 
accounts  are  given  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Athanasius  says,  that  he  was  convicted  of  se- 
veral crimes,  particularly  of  sacrificing,  that  is 
to  idols  in  the  time  of  persecution;  and  he  adds 
that  his  followers,  instead  oi  Christians,  were 
called  Melctians.  Socrates  also,  wiio  has  fol- 
lowed Athanasius,  gives  the  same  account  of 
liim.  Th«re  are  several  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  tend  to  weaken  the  creilit  of  this 
representation.  In  the  first  place,  Atlianasius 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Melctians,  who  were 
also  always  his  eneniies,  and  joined  the  Arians 
in  opposition  to  him  ;  whence  it  may  fairly 
be  suspected  that  his  account  is  that  of  a 
prejudiced    person.     This    su-^picion    is    also 
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streiigthencJ  by    tlie    inviiHoii,?    remark,  thnt 
;'/;jYi<;(/of  Christians  tlicy  were  callcii  Meletians  ; 
when    no  charge   is  brought   forw;irds  ag-.iinst 
them  of  having  departed  from  the  standard  of 
orthodox  beli-f,   and  it  is  expressly  asserted  by 
Lpiphanius,  to  whom  otliers  assent,  mid  from 
whom  Athiinasius  himself  does  not  diiFcr,  that 
Meletius  made  a   schism,  but  attempted  not 
any  innovation  in  the  faith.     Again,  Epipha- 
iiius  and  others  attribute   the   dissentions  be- 
tween Peter  and  Meletius,  and  the  proceeding 
of   the  former  in  deposing  the  latter,  to  their 
difference  in  opinion  concerning  suchashadlaps- 
ed  during  the  time  of  persecution  ;  Peter  being 
disposed  to  be  mild  and  merciful,  while  Mele- 
tius refused  to  re-admit  into  the  church  tho-e 
wlio  had  so  fallen  from  the  faith,  before  their 
penitential  trial  was  entirely  finished.   Besides, 
Sozomen  makes  the  fault  of  Meletius  to  con- 
sist in  his  having,  on  the  flight  of  Peter,  usurp- 
ed   a  power  of  r.ordaining   where   he   had  no 
right  :  and  1  heodoret,  though  he  says,  after 
Athanasius,  that   it  is  likely  that  Meletius  was 
convicted  of  some  crimes,  does  not  seem  to 
know  what   they  were;    and  all  that  he  lays  to 
his  charge  is  ambition,  or  love  of  dominion,  in 
ordaining  bishops  and  other  clergy  out  of  his 
own  province.      Further,  when  tlie  council  of 
Nice   condemned  him  and   his  adherents,  the 
sentence  did  not  lay  any  thing  to  his  charge 
but  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  his  ordi- 
nations,  together  with  his  obstinacy  in  main- 
taining them  ;  and  it  permitted  him  to  remain 
in  Lycopolis,  to  retain   the  name  of  bishop  as 
well    as    the  honour  annexed    to    that   office, 
though   it   forbad  him  to  ordain  any  person  : 
which  would   not  have  been  so  mild,  had  I.e 
been  convicted  ol  apostacy,  or  of  sacrificing  to 
Idols   in   time  of  persecution.     It   is  moreover 
worthy  of  notice,   that  Meletius  always  com- 
plained  of  the   injustice   with  which  he  was 
treated;  and  that  his  cause  was  espoused  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Christians,    no   less    than 
twenty-eight  bishops,  and  many  good  men  de- 
claring  for   him.        From    the   considerations 
above-mentioned  it  feems   reasonable  to   con- 
clude, that  Athanasins's    account  of  the  rise 
and  occasion  of  the  Meletian  controversy  is  not 
true  ;  and  also  that  this  schism  originated  either 
in  a  dispute  respecting  a  point  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  or  a  contest  for  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity   and    jurisdiction.       Be   that    as   it    may, 
Peter's  violent    act  of  authority  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence   of  deposition  against    Meletius, 
was    treated   by  the  litter    with    the   utmost 
contempt,  who  not  only  continued  to  exercise 


all  the  duties  of  tlie  episcopal  function,  but  as- 
sumed the  right  of  consecrating  presbvters  ;  a 
privilege  which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  belong- 
ed only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Ih'is 
schism  commenced  about  the  year  -^06  ;  and 
though  the  council  of  Nice,  by  the  compara- 
tively mild  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
they  passed  on  the  author,  endeavoured  to  heal 
it,  their  attempt  was  ineffectual,  sir.ce  it  sub- 
sisted for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  After  the  council  of  Nice,  if  not  before, 
the  Meletians  joined  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  Arians,  in  opposition  to  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria.  Athanaiii  Apologia  sectaid.t,  p. 
413.  Versio.  Nannian.  Socrat.  HiU.  Reel. 
I'd',  i.  cap.  6.  Sozomen.  Hist.  Enl.  lib.  i. 
cop.  24.  Epiphanii  Hares.  Ixvlii.  Theodoret. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  et  Htzret.  Fab. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  Dupin.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl. 
sac.  iv.  par.  ii.  cap.  3.  ei  v.  Lardncrs  Crcd. 
part  H.  vol.    V.  ch.  l.xi. — M. 

MELEl'IUS,  Syrigus,  a  Greek  monk  who 
is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  whom  is  at- 
tributed an  answer  to  Cyril  Lucar's  "  Confes- 
sion of  Faith."  A  copy  of  his  treatise,  which 
has  not  been  printed  entire,  was  transmitted  by 
the  marquis  de  Nointel,  ambassador  of  France 
at  Constantinople,  to  M.  M.  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  who  have  quoted  extracts  from  it  in 
the  third  volume  of  their  work  "De  la  Perpe- 
tuite  de  la  Foi,"  with  the  intention  of  proving 
the  belief  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  With  the  same  design 
father  Simon  appeals  to  it,  when  undertaking  to 
refute  the  nrguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Iiis  "  Account  of  the  Greek  Church," 
published  in  1680,  to  prove  rhat  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  was  not  admitted  among 
the  Greeks  till  of  late  years.  By  the  Protes- 
tants this  production  hss  been  classed  among 
those  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  conformitv 
in  sentiment  between  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches,  which  have  been  obtained  by  bri- 
bery from  the  Indigent  Greeks,  whose  deplor- 
able poverty  made  them  sacrifice  truth  to 
lucre.  Whether,  however,  their  representa- 
tion be  well  founded,  or  otherwise,  is  of 
no  importance  in  determining  the  cause 
at  issue  between  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, which  must  be  decided  by  other  evi- 
dence. Extracts  from  this  MS.  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  father  Si- 
mon's "  Creniice  de  I'liglise  Orimtale  sur  la 
Tvansuhstaiitiation.     Mcrcri. — M. 

MELI  FO,  an  ancient  Christian  father  who 
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flourished  in  the  second  century,  was  bisliop  of 
Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  is  placed  by  Cave  at  the 
year  1 70.  Some  moderns  have  supposed  that  he 
was  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
the  epistle  in  the  book  of  Revelation  was  di- 
rected ;  but  this  hypothesis  assigns  to  him  an 
earlier  date,  and  a  longer  life,  than  are  recon- 
cileable  either  with  probability,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity.  Eusebius  places  him  after 
several  others  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  calls  him  an  eunuch,  on  account,  as 
is  generally  imagined,  of  his  having  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  self-denial  in 
the  service  of  the  gospel.  From  St.  Jerome 
we  learn,  that  "  Tertullian  in  one  of  his  books, 
praises  Melito's  elegant  and  oratorical  genius, 
and  says,  that  he  was  esteemed  a  prophet  by 
many  of  our  people."  He  travelled  into  Pa- 
lestine for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  it  is  deserving  of  reiruurk,  that  he  is  the 
first  Christian  writer  who  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  those  books,  which  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  agrees  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
excepting  that  it  does  not  contain  the  book  of 
Esther.  A'lelito  was  in  the  number  of  those 
fathers  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  he  presented,  or  at  least  addressed 
an  "  Apology"  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christians,  of 
which  a  fragm.ent  is  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
In  that  piece  he  humbly  besought  the  emperor, 
"  to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  pre- 
ferred against  the  Christians,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  persecution  under  which  they  were 
then  suffering,  by  revoking  the  edict  that  he 
had  published  against  them."  He  represented 
to  him,  that  "  so^  far  was  the  Roman  empire 
from  liavinp;  been  injured  or  weakened  by 
Christianity,  that  it  was  the  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  its  boundaries  considerably  extend- 
ed, since  the  introduction  of  that  religion  into 
it."  He  took  the  freedom  of  stating,  that 
"  the  Christian  religion  had  been  persecuted 
only  by  wicked  emperors,  such  as  Nero  and 
Domitian,  while  Adrian  and  Antoninus  had 
isssued  several  letters  in  its  favour;  and  that, 
tlierefore,  they  indulged  the  hope,  that  from 
his  clemency  and  goodness,  they  should  receive 
the  same  protection  and  countenance."  The 
date  of  this  "  Apology"  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  in 
his  chronicle  at  the  year  170  ;  with  which 
that  given  in  the  Alexandrian  chronicle 
corresponds.  Modern      critics,      however, 

from    a  passage  which  it  contains  relating  to 
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Commodus  the  emperor's  son,  have  been  in- 
duced to  give  it  a  later  date  ;  some  placing  it 
in  175,  and  others,  among  whom  is  Lard- 
ner,  in  177.  Mclito  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious works,  tlie  titles  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Eusebius,  and  also  in  Jerome,  whose  cata- 
logue differs  in  some  trifling  respects  from  that 
of  the  former  father;  but  of  all  these  writings 
there  only  remain  a  few  fragments,  preserved 
in  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandrian  chronicle. 
From  the  title  of  one  of  those  pieces,  "  con- 
cerning the  Revelation  of  John,"  it  seems 
very  probable  that  he  ascribed  that  book  to 
John  the  apostle,  and  that  he  esteemed  it  to 
be  a  book  of  canonical  authority.  Some  other 
passages  have  been  attributed  to  Melito,  which 
are  taken  out  of  a  catev.a  of  the  Greek  fathers 
upon  Genesis,  but  are  unworthy  of  him  ;  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Blbl.  Patr."  is 
a  treatise  under  his  name,  entitled,  "  Of  the 
Passage  or  Death  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  which 
is  inserted  by  pope  Gelasius  among  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  and  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  supposititious.  Concerning  the  time  of 
Melito's  death  we  have  no  certain  information, 
excepting  what  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  of 
Polycrates  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  which 
proves  that  it  took  place  before  the  election  of 
that  pontiff  in  the  year  192.  Ettsebii  Hist. 
Eccl.  I'rb.  iv.  cpp.  26.  et  lib.  v.  cap.  24. 
Fabricii.  BibL  Eccl.  Sub.  Hieron.  cap.  24. 
Cave's  Hi/t.  Lit,  vol.  I.  Sub  Sac.  Gnost. 
Dupiii.  Lardner's  Cred.  part  II.  vol.  I.  chap. 
15.— M. 

MELISSUS,  ofSamos,  a  Greek  philosopher 
ofthe  Eleatic  sect  who  flourishedabout  theeighty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  or  the  year  444  B.  C.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  to  whose  doc- 
trines he  closely  adhered,  and  he  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Heraclitus,  who  is  said  to  have 
recommended  him  to  the  Ephesians,  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  pretended  that 
ilippocrates  recommended  Demqpritus  to  the 
citizens  of  Abdera.  He  was  conversant  in 
public  affairs,  and  acquired  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen,  who  highly  respected 
his  talents  and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by 
them  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a 
victory  in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Athe- 
nians. He  held,  that  the  principle  of  all  things 
is  one  and  immutable,  or  that  whatever  exists 
is  one  being  ;  thnt  this  one  being  includes  all 
things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning  or 
end  ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion 
in  the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as  produc- 
tion or  decay  ;  that  the  changes  which  it  seemi 
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-to  suffer,  are  no  more  thnn   illusions  of  our 
senses,  nnd   mere  appearances  ;   ami  that   we 
ouglit  not  to  lay   clown  any  thing  positively 
concerning  the  -jods,  since  our  knowledge   of 
them   is  so   uncertain.      His   opinion    that  all 
things  are  one,  and  immutable,  has  been  so 
explained   by  several  learned  men,  and  parti- 
cularly Dr.  Cudworth,   as  if  by  the   universe 
he    did    not    mean  the   material   principle  of 
which  all  things  are  composed,  but  that  one 
simpk:   principle,  whence   all  things  had  their 
original,  that  is  the  deity,  whom  he  speaks  of 
as  incorporeal,  and  unlimited  with  respect  to 
power  or  perfection.  They  also  are  of  opinion, 
that  by  asserting  that  there  is  no  motion   in 
nature,    he    probably     understood     the    term 
motion   metaphysically,  and  only   meant    that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  passing  from 
nonentity  to  entity,  or  the  reverse  :  but  that  his 
writings'and  those  of  the  other  philosophers  of 
the  Eleatic  school,  being  not  without  obscurity, 
some  of  the  ancients,  who  were  less  acquainted 
•with    metaphysical    specidations,    understood 
them    physically;     on   which    account     their 
meaning  has  been  misrepresented,  not  only  by 
Pagansj  but  also  by  Christians.      Those  of  our 
rea'ders  who  wish  to  see  these  points  profound- 
ly discussed,  we  refer  to  Cuchvortli s  Intellectual 
System,    book    i.   chap.    iv.    sect.    21.      Diogen. 
Laei't.  lib.  ix.  cap.  A.     Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  vol. 
I.  booh  a.  ch.  13. — INI. 

MELMOTH,  William,  an  elegant  writer, 
was  the  son  of  IMr.  I\Ie!moth,  an  eminent  ad- 
vocate, and  the  author  of  a  pious  and  popular 
work  entitled  "  The  Great  Importance  of  a 
Religious  Life."  He  was  born  in  1710,  and 
iirst  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer 
about  1 742,  in  a  volume  of  "  Letters"  under  the 
name  of  ''  Fitzosborne,"  which  were  much  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  of  their  language,  and 
their  just  and  liberal  remarks  on  various  to- 
pics, moral  and  literary.  In  1747  he  gave  a 
"  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny"  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  happiest  versions  of  a  Latin  author  that  had 
appeared  in  the  English  language.  In  this 
and  his  later  translations  it  seems  to  have  been 
liis  object  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin 
style,  and  render  the  construction  and  phrase- 
ology purely  English.  In  effecting  this  he  ne- 
cessarily svuik  every  characteristic  of  his 
author's  manner,  and  perhaps  enfeebled  the 
energy  of  Latin  diction  by  expansion  •,  but  he 
produced  a  very  polished  and  agreeable  speci- 
men of  epistolary  writing.  In  1753  ha  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "  The  Letters  of  Cicero 


to  several  of  his  Friends,  with  Remarks,"  three 
volumes  octavo.     This,  like   the   former,  was 
well  received,  and  added  to  his  reputation,  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  scholar.      He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded   to    translations   of    two  of  the    most 
pleasing  and  popular  of  Cicero's  compositions, 
his  "  Cato,  or  an  Essay  of  Old  Age,"  and  his 
"  Lelius,  or  an  Essay  on  Friendship  ;"  the  fust 
of  which  he  published  in  1773,  a""^!  the  second 
in  1777.       Both,  of  these  he  enriched  with  re- 
marks, literary  and  philosophical,  which  great- 
ly added  to  their  value.       In  the  l.ittcr,  parti- 
cularly, he   ingeniously  refuted   both    .Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  imputed  it  as  a  defect  to  Chris- 
tianity  that   it  gave  no   precepts   in  favour  of 
friendship,  and  Soamo  Jenyns,  who  had  repre- 
sented that  very  omission    as  a   proof  of    its 
divine  origin.       The  concluding  work  of  IMr. 
Melmoth    was    a    tribute    of    filial     affection 
in   "  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate  and 
Member  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn," 
octavo  1796;  by  whom  his  father  was  intend- 
ed, though, through  a  singular  delicacy, his  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  delineation  of   his 
character.     After  a  long  and  respectable   life 
passed  in  literary  pursuits   and  the  practice  of 
private  virtue,  Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Bath  in 
1799,  at  tire  age  of  eighty-nine.    He  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  King,  principal  of  St.  Mary's-hall,  Oxford, 
and  secondly   to    Mrs.    Ogle,    an   Irish   lady. 
Gent.  Maga-z..     Month!.  Rev. — A. 

MELVIL,  Sir  James,  a  statesman  and 
historian,  descended  from  an  honourable  family 
in  Scotland,  was  born  at  Hall-hill  in  Fifeshire, 
in  1530.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  re- 
commended by  the  queen-regent  to  be  page 
to  her  daughter  Mary,  then  wife  to  the 
dauphin  of  France.  After  passing  some 
tinie  in  her  service,  she  permitted  him  to  enter 
into  that  of  the  constable  Montmoreiici,  who 
confided  so  much  in  his  discretion, that  he  sent 
him  over  to  Scotland  in  1559,  in  order  to  bring 
back  a  faithful  report  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
that  kingdom.  He  remained  nine  years  in  the 
employment  of  that  nobleman,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  travel.  He  visited  the  coiu't  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  who  detained  him  three  years, 
during  which  he  w.is  employed  in  various  ne- 
gotiations vvdth  the  German  princes.  He  tiren 
travelled  through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
returned  to  the  elector's  court,  where  he  found 
a  summons  from  Mary,  who  had  now  returned 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  her  native 
country.  He  followed  her  to  Scotland  in 
1561,  was  made  her  privy-counsellor  and  gen- 
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tleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  employed 
by  her  confidentially  in  various  important 
affairs  till  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven- 
castle.  He  was  sent  more  than  once  to  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  maintained  corres- 
pondences in  England  in  favour  of  Mary's  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Upon 
the  manifestation  of  her  unhappy  partiality  for 
Bothwell  after  her  husband's  murder,  he  with 
true  fidelity  put  into  her  hands  a  letter  from 
England  expressing  the  unfavourable  senti- 
ments there  entertained  of  her  conduct,  and 
supported  itwithhis  own  strong  remonstrances. 
She  not  only  disregarded  these  admoni- 
tions,"but  communicated  them  to  Bothwell,  in 
consequence  of  which  Melvil  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  court  till  the  favourite's 
rage  was  mollified.  When  Mary  was  detain- 
ed a  prisoner  in  England,  she  recommended  her 
faithful  servant  to  her  son  James  VI.,  who 
made  use  of  his  counsel  and  services  till  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  al- 
ways the  adviser  of  prudent  and  moderate 
measures,  and  retained  the  esteem  of  his  fickle 
master,  who  was  desirous  of  taking  htm  to 
England  as  one  of  his  ministers.  But  INIelvil, 
now  advanced  in  years,  and  void  of  ambition, 
preferred  a  retreat  to  his  family  seat  of  Hall- 
hill,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1606.  He 
left  in  manuscript  an  historical  work,  which, 
after  lying  long  unknown  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  and  was  published  in  1683  in  folio, 
by  Geo.  Scot,  gent,  under  the  title  of  "Me- 
moirs of  Sir  James  Melvil  of  H^ll-hill,  contain- 
ing an  impartial  Account  of  the  most  remark- 
able Affairs  of  State  duringthe  last  Age  not  men- 
tionid  by  other  Historians,  more  particularly 
relating  to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, under  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  King  James.  In  all 
which  Transactions  the  Author  was  personally 
and  publickly  eoneerned."  The'se  are  written 
with  simplicity,  and  in  the  principles  of  a  man 
of  honour  and  virtue.  1  hey  contain  many  im- 
portpnt  facts  not  met  with  tlsevvere,  and  are 
considered  as  of  good  authority. 

A  brother  of  sir  James  was  also  in  the  service 
of  Mary  ;  probably  the  sir  Andrew  Melvil  who 
was  present  at  her  death.  Mehil's  Meiuoin. 
Nicholson's  Hist.  Libr.  Robei-tion's  Hist,  of 
Scotl.—K. 

MEMNON,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  was  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  last  Persian  king, 
Darius,  and  served  him  with  great  ability  and 
fidelity  against  Alexander  tlie  Great.      When 


that  conqueror  had  landed  in  Ana  and  was 
advancing  up  the  country,  it  was  the  advice  of 
Memnon,  who  well  knew  the  superiority  of 
the  Grecian  troops,  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but ' 
to  lay  waste  the  country  before  the  invader.  The 
rejection  of  his  counsel  was  followed  by  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus  B.  C.  334,  in  which  Memnonat 
the  head  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  displayed  great 
valour.  After  the  defeat  he  threw  himself 
into  Miletus,  M-hich  he  defended  with  great  re- 
solution, and  when  at  length  compelled  to  sur- 
render, obtained  the  most  honourable  condi- 
tions. Darius  manifested  his  confidence  in  him 
by  creating  him  his  high  admiral  and  governor 
of  the  lower  Asia.  In  this  quality  he  took  the 
command  of  the  important  city  of  Haliearnassus' 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  and  em- 
ployed every  effort  of  skill  and  courage  to  save 
it.  The  siege  was  protracted  to  a  great  length, 
and  many  of  the  Macedonians  lost  their  lives 
before  the  place.  Memnon  exhibited  as  much 
generosity  as  valour  on  the  occasion  ;  for  when 
others  of  the  fugitive  Greek  commanders, 
though  hatred  of  Alexander,  opposed  the  de- 
mand fronr  the  Macedonians  of  permission  to 
bury  their  dead,  he  would  not  listen  to  their 
remonstrances,  alleging  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  a  Greek  to  refuse  burial  to  an  enemy.  And 
hearing  one  of  his  soldiers  lavishing  abuse  upon 
Alexander,  he  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  with 
the  memorable  reproof,  "  I  hired  you  to  fight 
Alexander,  not  to  revile  him  !"  Being  at  length 
no  longer  able  to  hold  the  town,  he  threw  a 
strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and  with  his 
troops, and  the  inhabitants  with  theireffects,  em"'- 
barked  for  the  isle  of  Cos.  He  then  gave  Darius 
the  spirited  advice,  and  which  alone  could  have 
saved  him,  of  making  a  powerful  diversion  by 
carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia.  Darius, 
persuaded  by  his  arguments,  gave  him  full 
powers  to  levy  troops  for  the  purpose  ;  and  he 
exerted  himself  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he' 
reduced  several  of  the  Cyelades,  and  th6 
islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  except  Mitylene 
the  capital  of  the  latter.  Whilst  he  was  be- 
sieging that  city,  with' the  intention  of  passing 
over^  thence  into  Eubxi  and  the  continent,  he 
was  carried  off  by  disease,  and  thus  Alexander 
was  freed  from  the  only  foe  of  whom  he  stood 
in  awe.  Memnen  had  man'le'd  Barsine,  a 
Persian  lady  of  high  rank,  who,  witli  heir  chil-' 
dren,  remained  at  the  court  of  Dftrius.  She 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  who 
took  her  to  his  bed,  and  liad  a  son  by  her. 
Arrimi.  Justin.  Plutarch.  UnrO.'Hist.—A. 
MKMNON,   a  Greek  historian,   seems  to 
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have  ffourislied  iu  tlie  time  of  Augustus.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  sixteen  books  of  which  were  epito- 
mised by  Photius.  'Jhey  came  down  to  the 
death  of  a  Heraclean  embassador  to  Julius 
Csesar,  then  emperor.  Photius  spealis  of  eight 
more  books  which  he  had  not  seen.  Memnon 
bears  the  character  of  a  sensible  writer,  in  a 
plain  and  perspicuous  style.  A  Latin  trans- 
lation of  his  history  was  publi'^hed  by  R.  Brett, 
at  Oxford,  in  1597.  Fosjii  Hist.  Grac.  Bib- 
Ihgr.  Diet. — A. 

MENA,  Juan  de.  Of  all  the  early  Castilian 
poets  Juan  de  Mena  has  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Cordova  about  the 
year  141 1 :  hisparents,  who  were  of  respectable 
rank,  both  died  when  he  was  young,  and  left 
him,  with  an  only  sister,  to  the  care  of  their 
kinsmen.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  three-and- 
twenty  that  he  discovered  any  propensity  to- 
wards literature ;  but  then  he  betook  himself 
passionately  to  his  studies,  which  he  successive- 
ly pursued  at  Cordova  and  Salamanca,  and 
lastly  at  Rome.  On  his  return  he  married  ; 
his  poetical  talents  attracted  notice,  and  he  was 
patronised  by  the  marquis  de  Santiilana,  by  the 
constable  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna,  and  by  Juan  IL 
'1  his  king,  though  in  other  respects  thoroughly 
despicable,  loved  learning  and  encouraged  it  ; 
he  made  Juan  de  Mena  his  chronicler,  commu- 
nicated to  him  materials  for  the  history  of  his 
reign,  and  took  delight  in  seeing  the  progress 
of  his  works. 

The  king,  as  his  own  physician  informed  the 
chronicler,  was  covetous  of  praise  :  how  far  this 
intimation  might  have  affected  the  colouring 
of  his  history  we  do  not  know,  as  it  was  left 
unfinished,  and  passing  through  other  hands 
received  some  additions  and  interpolations  from 
a  writer  of  another  faction,  as  hostile  to  D. 
Alvaro  de  Luna  as  he  had  been  favourable,  but 
with  less  reason.  The  chronicle  passed  under 
the  name  of  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  and 
Juan  de  Mena  is  generally  known  only  as  a 
poet. 

The  longest  and  most  celebrated  of  his 
poems  is  entitled  El  Labyrintho,  but  com- 
monly called  Las  Trezietilas,  because  it  consists 
of  three  hundred  stanzas.  The  plan  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  the  poet  proposes  to  sing  of  the  mu- 
tability of  fortune  ;  while  he  is  addressing  her 
in  a  strain  jif  remonstrance,  Bellona  snatches 
him  up  mto  a  car,  drawn  by  dragons,  and  sets 
him  down  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  where 
he  sees  a  place  surrounded  with  a  white  and 
transparent  wall.      His  eyes  are  not   strong 


enough  to  distinguish  objects  through  this 
medium  ;  a  dark  cloud  envelopes  and  blinds 
him,  but  there  comes  from  the  cloud  a  beautiful 
virgin,  who  restores  his  sight,  tells  him  her 
name  is  Divine  Providence,  and  leads  him  into 
this  house  of  fortune,  as  it  proves  to  be. 
Tvi'enty  stanzas  are  nowemnloyed  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  world,  of  which  he  here  gets  a 
Pisgah-view.  His  companion  recalls  him  from 
this  survey,  and  bids  him  look  to  the  right,  and 
see  some  of  those  things  for  which  he  was 
come  thither.  He  turns,  and  beholds  three 
huge  wheels :  two  were  stationary,  the  middle 
one  in  motion  ;  and  under  each  were  many 
persons  who  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  each 
having  his  name  and  history  written  on  his 
forehead ;  but  those  under  the  farthermost 
had  their  foreheads  covered  with  a  veil,  so  that 
the  writingcould  notberead.  Hisguide  tells  him 
that  these  are  the  yet  unborn,  the  two  standing 
wheels  being  the  past  and  the  future,  and  that 
which  is  in  motion  the  present ;  she  bids  him 
approach  the  wheel  of  the  past,  and  to  beware 
that  neither  for  friend  nor  foe,  nor  for  love  of 
his  own  country  and  her  glory,  he  either  feigns 
what  is  false,  or  robs  history  of  what  is  true. 

Each  wheel  had  seven  circles :  an  astrologer 
will  understand  the  description  better  than  a 
wheelright ; — and  in  each  of  these  circles  those 
persons  were  placed  who  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  respective  planets.  Going  there- 
fore alternately  to  look  at  tiie  past  and  the 
present,  he  sees  successively  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  the  circles  of  Luna,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  Phcebus,  Mats,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  In  the  last  of  these  the  constable  U. 
Alvaro  de  Luna  is  the  prominent  figure.  The 
passage  is  curious  ;  it  relates  how,  during  one 
of  the  many  combinations  which  were  formed 
against  this  great  man,  some  of  his  adherents 
consulted  a  witch  to  know  what  the  event 
would  be.  Lucan  is  closely  imitated  here  ;  the 
dead  body  which  is  compelled  by  her  charms  to 
answer,  told  them  that  at  last  the  constable 
would  be  overthrown  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Upon  this  many  made  excuses  to  leave  him, 
and  forsook  his  service.  Juan  de  Mena  ex- 
claims against  the  baseness  of  disloyalty,  and 
triumphantly  remarks  that  the  witch  had  pal- 
tered with  them  in  a  double  sense  ;  for  the 
copper  statue  of  D.  Alvaro  which  had  been 
made  for  his  own  monument,  had  been  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  infante  D.  Henrique,  and 
thus  the  prophecy  was  accomplished.  The 
commentator  observes  upon  this  passage,  that 
the  writer  little  thought  it  would  one  day  be 
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more  literally  fulfilled ;  and  indeed  when  D. 
Alvaro  was  so  infamously  put  to  death,  the 
poet  must  have  felt  an  additional  pang  at  recol- 
lecthig  the  vanity  of  his  own  predictions. 
As  lions,  he  says,  contrary  to  their  usual  na- 
ture, will  prey  upon  carcases  when  they  can 
find  no  other  food,  even  so  do  tlie  constella- 
tions sometimes  change  their  courses,  and 
when  they  find  a  man  will  not  yield  to  their 
influence,  they  take  their  aspects  from  his  higher 
power.  The  si'.iile  is  clumsy,  hut  there  is  no 
other  passage  of  equal  merit  in  the  poem. 

Morning  now  came  on  :  seeing  the  dawn,  he 
begins  to  consider  whether  all  that  he  had  seen 
was  not  a  dream,  and  then  turning  to  his  com- 
panion he  asks  her  to  tell  him  the  fortune  of 
the  king.  Providence  then  briefly  recapitulates 
the  achievements  of  all  the  kings  of  Spain,  in 
one  continued  eulogy  upon  Juan,  saying  that 
his  actions  are  to  obscure  them  all.  The  poet 
very  properly  wishes  to  hear  a  few  particulars, 
but  she  vanishes  :  he  tries  to  clasp  her,  and 
finds  his  arms  are  wrapping  his  own  shoulders, 
and  that  the  whole  vision  is  dissolved ;  so  he 
concludes  by  exhorting  the  king  to  accomplish 
these  prophecies. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  bade  him  add  sixty- 
five  stanzas  to  the  poem,  for  this  wise  reason, 
that  there  might  be  just  as  many  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year  ;  the  story  adds  that  this  order 
was  obeyed,  and  twenty-four  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  poem  as  part  of  these.  They  contain 
some  execrable  flattery  of  Juan,  and  a  very  or- 
thodox address  to  the  deity  ;  the  rest  is  decla- 
mation against  the  factious  nobles.  There  is 
no  proof  that  they  are  by  Juan  de  Mena,  and 
there  is  some  presumption  that  they  are  not ; 
for  had  they  been  a  fragment  of  the  supple- 
mentary sixty-five,  they  would  surely  have 
shown  some  connection  with  the  original  which 
those  stanzas  were  to  lengthen  out. 

This  poet  has  been  extravagantly  praised  in 
our  own  country.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
unites  the  merits  of  Dante  and  Petrarca.  Omne 
igir.tum  pro  inagmfico.  Juan  de  Mena  was  a 
great  poet  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  greater; 
but  he  was  not  Iseyond  his  age.  This  brief 
analysis  has  been  given  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
utterly  deficient  in  fancy  ;  the  scenery  and 
machinery  are  despicable  :  his  merits  are  ex- 
clusively what  he  may  possess  for  his  language; 
there  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely 
a  trace  of  feeling.  Dante  is  over-valued  ;  but 
the  beauties  which  he  has  are  of  the  highest 
order,  they  arc  meteors  in  a  night  of  utter  dark- 
ness.    In  the  Trezientai  it  requires  a   good 


search  to  discover  a  glow-worm  among  the 
weeds,  a  fire- fly  in  a  fog. 

The  comeiidador  Fetnan  Nunez  has  written 
an  elaborate  commentary  upon  this  poem,  con- 
taining all  that  erudition  which  schoolboys  now 
learn  in  the  history  of  the  heathen  gods  and  at 
the  end  of  the  dictionary,  but  which  in  those 
days  could  only  be  collected  from  the  original 
courses.  Except  therefore  a  few  illustrations 
of  allusions  to  Spanish  history,  it  is  of  no  value. 
The  first  note  is  curious;  the  poem  opens  thus  : 

yll  muy  prepotente  Don  Juan  el  Segundo, 
upon  which  the   commentator  sagaciously  re- 
marks, that  this  appellation  the  second  shows 
the  difference  between  him  and  his  grandfather 
king  Juan  the  first. 

Another  poem  of  some  length  is  La  Corona' 
cion,  a  feeble  fiction  in  honour  of  the  marques 
de  Santillana.  Juan  de  INIena  has  commented  it 
himself,  and  prefixed  a  prologue,  an  exordium 
and  four  preambles.  In  one  of  these  he  ex- 
pounds,for  the  benefit  of  unlearned  readers,  the 
title  which  he  had  given  to  this  work,  but 
which  was  suppressed  when  it  was  printed. 
The  editors  had  good  reason  ;  it  was  Calnin'uleos, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  cnlamitas,  and  the 
Greek  x.Ksoc,  which,  says  he,  signifies  a  treatise 
upon  misery  and  glory.  This  commentary  is 
the  perfection  of  formal  pedantry  :  two,  four, 
and  sometimes  eight  and  nine  pages  of  the 
smallest  possiWe  print  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  a  single  stanza.  First  he  divides  the  stanaa 
into  its  different  parts,  then  explains  what  each 
part  is  about  ;  then  comes  an  account  of  the 
fiction  of  the  first  of  these  parts,  then  the  truth 
and  history  of  ir,  then  the  application  and  mo- 
rality, and  this  to  each  of  the  parts,  of  which 
there  are  sometimes  five  in  a  stanza  of  ten 
short  lines. 

The  only  remaining  poem  of  any  length  is 
his  Tractado  de  Vicios  y  Virtudes,  which  he  left 
unfinished.  It  was  unsuccessfully  continued 
by  Gomez  Manrique  a  distinguished  knight, 
and  Pero  Guillen  whoisstyled  ths gran  trobador. 
Jeronymo  de  Olivares,  a  knight  of  Alcantara, 
then  took  it  in  hand.  He  says,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  while  he  was  meditating  so  to 
do,  and  hesitating  in  doubt  of  his  talents, 
Juan  de  Mena  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him 
he  was  let  out  a  little  while  from  purgatory  to 
bid  him  fulfil  hij  intention.  He  directed  him 
to  insert  in  the  former  part  of  the  poem  some 
speeches  on  the  part  of  the  Vices,  as  his  father 
had  advised  when  it  was  first  written,  then 
breathed  into  his  ear  and  inspired  him. 

There  are  many  editions  of  these  poems;  the 
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r.nlicst  is  the  small  one  of  Zaragoza,  15 15. 
1  iiis  is  less  compltftc  than  the  folio  of  Jieville 
1-528,  and  than  the  small  octavo  of  Antwerp 
1552,  A\4iich  is  the  latest  A  few  lesser  poems 
are  scattered  in  the  Catichncrosy  and  have  never 
been  collected.  Two  other  works  existed  in 
manuscript  in  Nicolas  Antonio's  time,  and  pro- 
bably are  still  preserved  :  the  one  memoirs  of 
some  ot  the  noble  familiesof  Castille,  written 
by  command  of  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna;  the  other 
thiity-six  sections  of  the  Iliad  translated: 
•what  these  divisions  were  is  not  stated,  nor 
whether  the  translation  was  in  verse  or  prose ; 
but  in  the  king's  library  at  Madrid,  there  is  an 
unfinished  abridgement  of  the  Iliad  made  by 
Juan  ne  Mena  at  the  king's  command,  but  the 
manuscript  is  not  the  one  which  Nicolas 
iintonio  describes. 

One  remarkable  fact  may  be  mention- 
ed as  connected  with  the  life  of  this  poet. 
"When  Juan  II.  was  hunting  one  day  near  the 
town  of  Roam  in  Castille,  there  fell  from  the 
air  a  shower  of  stones,  so  light  and  spungy, 
that  though  some  were  as  large  as  a  half 
bushel  they  did  not  weigh  half  a  pound,  and 
could  not  hurt  a  man  had  they  fallen  on  his 
head^  Fernan  Gomez  de  Ciudad  Real,  the 
king's  physician,  relates  this  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, and  adds  that  the  king  sent  him  with 
some  of  these  stones  to  Juan  de  Mena. 

He  died  in  1456  at  Tordelaguna,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parochial  church  of  that  town,  in 
a  sumptuous  tomb  which  his  friend  the  marques 
de  Santillana  erected.  Nic.  Antonio.  Sarmicnto. 
Todas  las  obras  del  Famosisnnio  Poeta  Juan  de 
Maia  i^c.     Anvers.  1 55 2. — R.  S. 

MENAGE,  GiLLEs,  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in 
1613  at  Angers,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a 
king's  advocate.  After  having  finished  his 
early  studies  with  reputation,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Angers  in  1632,  and  began  to 
plead.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
•where  he  was  likewise  admitted  as  an  advocate. 
He  pursued  his  profession  for  some  time,  till 
at  length,  becoming  disgusted  with  it,  he 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  character  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  hold  some  benefices  without  cure  of 
souls  -,  and  thenceforth  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis.  Through  the  means 
of  Chapelain  he  was  received  into  the  house  of 
cardinal  de  Ketz,  and  soon  made  himself 
known  as  a  man  of  wit  and  erudition.  The 
freedom  of  his  remarks  upon  several  of  those 
who  frequented  the  same  house  involved  him 


in  so  many  quarrels,  that  after  some  vears  lie 
quitted  it  and  took  ap-artments  in  the  cloyster 
of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  weekly  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
Meiciiriales.  A  prodigious  memory  rendered 
his  conversation,  though  pedantic,  yet  enter- 
taining and  instructive  from  the  variety  of 
matter;  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  wit  and 
ingenuity  to  give  it  a  seasoning.  He  was, 
however,  overbearing  and  opinionative;  and 
lew  scholars  have  passed  ti.'cir  lives  in  the 
midst  of  more  petty  hostilities.  His  character 
ot  abbe  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent 
with  gallantry  towards  the  female  sex,  tliough 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  chiefly  limited  to 
attentions  and  compliments.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  Mesd.;mes  de  Fayette  et 
Sevigne.  The  former,  whilst  yet  Rlademoi- 
selle  de  la  Vergne,  he  celebrated  in  his  poems 
by  the  unfortunately  chosen  name  of  Laveriia, 
the  Roman  goddess  of  thieving,  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  severe  epigram,  turning  on  the 
thought,  that  he  had  done  well  in  adopting 
Laverna  as  the  object  of  his  vows,  considering 
the  perpetual  larceny  which  he  practised  in  the 
composition  of  his  poems.  It  appears  that  he 
was  not  very  well  pleased  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  innoceut  lover.  Having  one  day  paid 
a  visit  to  Mad.de  Sevigne  as  she  was  ready  to  go 
out  upon  some  business,  she  asked  him  to  get 
into  the  carriage  with  her ;  upon  which,  ap- 
parently jesting,  but  really  piqued,  he  com- 
plained, that  not  contented  with  the  rigour 
with  which  she  treated  him,  she  carried  her 
contempt  of  him  so  far  as  to  suppose  no  scan- 
dal could  possibly  arise  from  their  being  to- 
gether. "  Come,  (said  the  lady)  get  in — get 
in  :  if  you  provoke  me,  I  will  go  and  see  you 
at  your  own  lodgings."  Menage  was  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  sold  a  small  paternal 
estate  for  a  life  annuity,  enjoyed  a  considerable 
rent-charge  upon  two  abbeys,  and  obtained  a 
royal  pension,  which,  however,  like  many  of 
the  bounties  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  men  of  letters, 
was  paid  only  a  short  time.  He  was  thus 
ertabled  to  cultivate  literature  in  the  way  m.ost 
agreeable  to  him,  and  to  print  some  of  his 
works  at  his  own  expence,  which  the  booksel- 
lers might  not  have  chosen  to  undertake.  Ad- 
mission into  the  French  academy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  was  precluded  to  him  by  his 
witty  satire  entitled  "  Requete  des  Diction- 
nairts ;"  and  when  he  m.ide  interest  for  a 
place  in  it  at  a  later  period,  a  candidate  who 
had  more  friends,  though  less  learning,  was 
preferred  to  him.     It  was  a  remarkable  cir- 
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cumstance  in  his  life,  that  having  in  advanced 
age  experienced  a  considerable  loss  of  memory, 
he  afterwards  recovered  it  again;  both  M'hich 
occurrences  he  has  recorded  in  a  Latin  hymn 
to  Mnemosyne.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1692,  at 
the  age  of  Heventy-nine.  Menage  was  a  very 
various  writer,  with  respect  botli  to  subject 
and  language.  His  principal  works  are  "  Dic- 
tionaire  Etymologique,  ouOrigines  de  la  Laugue 
Francoise,''  first  printed  in  1650,  and  reprint- 
ed in  1750  with  many  corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  M.  Jault  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  this 
is  accounted  a  performance  of  much  utility, 
though  in  its  first  state  abounding  with  talse 
and  absurd  etymologies :  "  Origines  de  la 
Langue  Italienne,''  1685,  folio,  a  similar  work 
with  respect  to  the  Italian  language,  of  \\hich 
he  had  an  uncommon  knowledgefcr  a  foreigntr; 
he  was  assisted  in  it  by  several  members  of  the 
academy  Delia  Crusca,  of  which  he  was  an 
associate  :  "  Miscellanea,"  1652,  quarto  ;  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  and  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  among  which  is  his  "  Re- 
tjuete  des  Dictionnaires,"  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious pieces  of  literary  raillery,  directed 
against  the  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  : 
an  edition  of  "  Diogenes  Laertius"  with 
valuable  notes  and  corrections,  Jmst.  two 
volumes  quano,  1692  :  "  Notes  on  the  Poems 
of  Malherbe,"  added  to  an  edition  of  that  poet. 
"  Remarques  sar  la  Langue  Francoise :" 
*'  An(i-B.ii]let,"  a  satirical  critique  on  that 
author,  containing  much  wit  and  erudition 
with  no  small  portion  of  ill-nature  :  ''  Histoire 
de  Sable  :"  "  Historia  Mulierum  pliilosopho- 
rum  :"  "Satirical  Pieces  against  Montmaur  the 
Greek  Professor,"  of  which  the  best  is  his 
metamorphosis  into  a  parrot :  "  Poesies  La- 
tines,  Italienncs,  Grecque?,  &  Francoises:" 
with  no  real  genius  for  pottry,  Menage  had  a 
facility  of  versification  derived  from  the  abun- 
dance of  poetical  phrases  that  dwelt  on  his 
memory,  which  gave  him  more  reputation 
when  writing  in  a  foreign  language  than  in  his 
own  :  "  Juris  civilis  Amxnitates.'"  After  his 
death  a  "  Menagiana"  was  compiled  from  notes 
of  his  conversation, anecdotes, remarks, &c.  which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  numerous 
"  Anas,"  and  was  several  times  reprinted  with 
augmentations.  The  last  edition  by  M.  de 
!a  Wonnoye,in  17  15,  is  in  four  volumes  i2mo. 
Bci'jle.  Mora-!.  Notiv.  Diet.  Hi-t^ — A. 
>  MEN  AND  tR,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  comic  poets,  was  born  at  Athens  tl.  C. 
342.  His  father's  name  was  Diopithes,  and 
his  master  in  philosophy  was  Thtophrastus. 


Menander  is  considered  as  the  introducer  of 
the  new  comedy,  which  refined  upon  the  gross- 
ness  and  licence  of  the  old,  and  banished  living 
and  real  characters  from  the  stage.  He  is  re- 
presented as  possessing  every  part  of  a  perfect 
dramatic  writer  ;  elegance  of  language,  force 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  true  and 
huinorous  delineation  of  character.  The  title 
of  the  poet  of  nature  which  we  bestow  on 
Shakespeare  was  certainly  his  due,  according  to 
the  exclamation  of  Aristophanes  the  gramma- 
rian, "O  INIenander  and  Nature,  which  of  you 
copied  from  the  workmanship  of  the  other  ?" 
Quintilian  gives  him  the  fullest  praise  for  his 
strength  and  consistency  in  the  display  of  the 
characters  of  his  dramas ;  and  Ovid  dwells 
upon  the  same  merit  in  enumerating  this  poet 
among  those  whose  fame  would  be  immortal. 

Diim  fallax  serviis,  durus  pater,  improba  l;ena, 
Vivet ;  dum  mcvetrix  blanda,  M<Miandcr  erit. 

From  which  passage  v/e  also  learn  what 
were  the  ordinary  subjects  of  his  plays  ;  and 
Ovid  efsewhere  says,  that  "  there  is  no  piece  of 
the  pleasant  Rlenander  without  love."  Julius 
CtBsar,  in  calling  the  elegant  Terence  a  "  half- 
Menander,"  and  at  the  same  time  lamenting 
his  deficiency  in  the  vis  comica,  implies  that  the, 
Greek  dramatist  possessed  the  latter  quality,, 
together  with  the  excellencies  so  much  admired 
in  the  Roman.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that 
the  fame  of  such  a  man  should  extend  as  far  as 
the  Greek  language ;  and  Pliny  the  elder  in- 
forms us  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Mace- 
donia gave  him  pressing  invitations  to  their 
courts,  and  even  offered  fleets  for  his  convey- 
ance. He  preferred,  hcwover,  a  life  of  free- 
dom in  his  native  city.  Yet  his  tastes  and 
manners  seem  by  no  rneans  to  l.ave  been  phi- 
losophical. He  is  called  by  Plutarch  "  thfr 
chief  priest  of  love,"  and  Suidas  gives  him 
the  character  of  one  "  nr.d  after  women."' 
Phaedrus,  in  a  curious,  but  unfortunately  muti- 
lated, fable,  paints  him  -is  paying  his  coivpii- 
ments  to  Demetrius  Piiale-reus  at  Athens, 
"perfunied  all  over,with  a  liowing  gantient,  and 
advancing  with  an  affected  and  languid  step."" 

Menander  composed  loS  comedies,  of  which 
eight  only  gained  the  theatrical  prize.  His 
great  rival  was  Philemon,  to  whom,  upon  a 
victory  over  himself,  he  once  said,  ''  tdl  me 
honesily,  Philemon,  do  you  not  bi'ush  at  being, 
preferred  to  me?"  It  is  said  that  the  mortifica- 
tion he  felt  at  this  preference  was  the  cause  cf 
his  throwing  liiniself  into  the  harbour  of 
Pirasus,  where  he  was  drowned  B.  C.  29?,  in 
the  fifty- second  year  of  his  a^c.  It  is  extraorJl^ 
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nary  tliat  of  an  author  so  much  esteemed 
nothing  is  come  down  to  our  time  except  some 
fragments,  chiefly  of  the  sentimental  kind,  and 
in  general  of  a  gloomy  and  querulous  tenour  ; 
vluch,  indeed,  may  have  been  only  character- 
istic of  the  persons  into  whose  mouth  they  were 
put.  The  plays  of  Terence,  however,  closely 
copied  from  the  Greek  theatre,  will  afford  an 
idea  of  his  manner.  The  fragments  of  Menan- 
der  have  been  several  times  published.  The 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Le  Clerc, 
Jlmsi.  1709,  octavo.  The  editor's  defective 
knowledge  of  Greek  prosody  led  him  into  many 
mistakes,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
corrected  by  Bentleyin  his  "  Emendationes  in 
Menandri  et  Philemonis  Rclitjuias,"  printed  in 
1713  under  the  name  of  Philoleutherus  Lip- 
sicnsis.  I'ossii  Poet.  Gra:c,  ^lintiliaii.  Ovid. 
Menlkl.  Mngaz.  v.  XIX. — A. 

MENARD,  Leon,  an  historical  writer,  was 
born  at  Tarascon  in  1706.  He  was  probably 
brought  up  to  the  law,  as  he  is  entitled  coun- 
sellor to  the  presidial  of  Nismes  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  studies 
of  history  and  antiquities.  fie  obtained  a 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  from  thattimepassed  his  life  chief- 
ly at  Paris,  where  he  died,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, in  1 767.  The  first  work  of  this  writer 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Nismes," 
two  volumes  i2ino.  1737;  which  was  the 
precursor  of  a  publication,  the  product  of  many 
laborious  years,  "  L'Histoire  civile,  ecclesias- 
tique  et  litteraire  de  la  Ville  de  Nismes,"  seven 
volumes  quarto,  1750  et  seq.  In  depth  of  re- 
search and  abundance  of  curious  matter  this  is 
surpassed  by  few  topographical  works ;  but 
its  enormous  bulk  implies  a  prolixity  that  could 
not  fail  to  prove  revolting  to  readers  in  general. 
By  way  of  relaxation  from  his  serious  labours, 
Menard  composed  a  romance  entitled  "  Les 
Amours  de  Callisthene  et  d' Aristoclie,"  first 
printed  in  1740,  and  reprinted  with  additions 
in  1766.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  its  principal  merit  consists  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Grecian  manners.  This  last  topic  he 
treated  on  expressly  in  his  "  Mjeurs  et  Usages 
dcs  Grec;,"  1743,  lamo.,  a  work  which  did  ho- 
nour to  bis  erudition  and  was  read  with  avidity. 
He  carried  his  enquiries  into  French  history, and 
published  a  collection  of  "Pieces  fugitives 
pour  servir  a  I'Hibtoire  de  la  France,"  three 
volumes  quarto,  174S.  He  likewise  published 
in  1750  a  "  Refutation  of  the  Arguments  of 
Voltaire  against  the  Authenticity  of  tiic  politi- 
cal Teslambnt  of  Cardinal  Richelieu."  Necro- 
hge  Franc.     Noiiv,  Diet.  Hist. — A. 


MENARD,  Nicholas  Hugh,  a  learned 
French  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  IS&5.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  entered  among  the  Be- 
nedictines at  tire  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  embraced  the  reform 
of  St.  Maur,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  who  became  distinguished 
for  erudition  and  critical  skill.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1644,  about  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He 
was  the  author,  or  editor,  of  the  following 
works,  which  display  much  profound  learning, 
curious  research,  and  judicious  criticism  : 
"  Martyrologium  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Be- 
nedicti,"&c.  1629,  octavo;  "  Concordia  Regu- 
larumS.  Benedictide  Aniana,&c."  with  the  life 
of  that  saint,  1628,  quarto;  "  Sacramentarium 
S.  Gregorii  Magni,"  1642, quarto;  "Diatribade 
unico  Dionysio,"  1643,  octavo;  ^nd  he  prepar- 
ed for  the  press  an  edition  of  "  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Barnabas,"  in  the  original  Greek  from  an 
ancient  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  accompa- 
nied with  the  ancient  Latin  version,  and  illus- 
trated with  learned  notes.  This  work  was 
not  published  during  father  Menard's  life-time, 
but  was  printed  in  1645,  quarto,  under  the 
inspection  of  father  D'Achery,  who  wrote  the 
preface  to  it.  li'Ioreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MENASSEH,  Ben-israel,  a  very  celebrat- 
ed rabbi  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1604.  Some  writers 
make  hiin  a  descendant  from  the  family  of 
Abrabarnel ;  but  to  this  lionour  he  lays  no 
claim,  when,  in  more  than  one  of  his  writings, 
he  says  that  his  sons  would  be  able  to  boast  of 
it,  on  their  mother's  side.  His  father,  after 
having  been  cruelly  tortured  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  and  stripped  of  his  property,  made 
his  escape  into  Holland,  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whoin  was  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Here  young  Menasseh  was  placed 
under  tlie  tuition  of  a  famous  rabbi,  called 
Isaac  Usieli,  and  pursued  his  studies  with 
such  uncommon  diligence  and  success,  parti- 
cularly in  Hebrew  and  divinity,  that  at  the  age 
of  eij;hteen  he  was  judged  fully  qualified  to 
succeed  las  tutor  in  the  office  of  preacher  and 
expounder  of  the  'I'almud,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Amsterdam.  Tliis  post  he  occupied  during 
seveial  years,  with  very  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  abilities,  which  excited  the  envy 
of  the  jealous  rabbis,  and  created  him  many 
enemies  ;  but  he  despised  their  calumnies,  and 
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pursued  liis  studies  with  increasing  vigour  and  account  Bnrtoloccl  accused  him  of  unworthily 
assiduity.  He  was  not  quite  twenty-eiglit  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  Mars  in  England, 
years  of  age,  when  he  published,  in  1632,  in  to  secure  tliat  privilege  for  his  nation.  On 
the  Spanish  language,  tlie  first  part  ot  his  the  otiier  hand,  a  Jewish  historian  afiinns,  tl-.,;i 
work,  entitled,  "Coiiciliador,&c.,"  of  which,  in  he  was  invited  over  by  Cromwell  and  his 
the  following  year, a  Latin  version  was  publibh-  parliament,  in  order  to  treat  of  that  affair.  Re 
ed  by  Dionysius  Vossius,  entitled,  "  Conci-  the  truth  what  it  may,  it  was  certainly  natural, 
liator,  sive  de  Convcnientia  Locorum  S.  Scrip-  and  conunendable  ia  him  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
turic,  qune  pugnare  inter  se  videntur,  Opus  ex  cure  such  an  advantage  for  his  people  ;  and  we 
Vetustis  et  Recentioribus  omnibus  Rabbinis,  have  no  evidence  of  his  having  had  recourse  to 
magna  Industria  ac  Fide  congestum,"  quarto,  any  di.ihonourable  measures  in  the  pursuit  of 
1'his  work,  Vi'ith  the  exception  of  such  passages  that  object.  In  England  he  met  with  a  favour- 
as  were  dictated  by  the  author's  Jewish  preju-  able  reception  from  Cromwell  and  the  parlin- 
dices,  is  entitled  to  very  high  commendation,  on  ment,  and  succeeded,  if  not  to  the  full  extent 
account  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  of  liis  wishes,  yet  in  obtaining  greater  privileges 
Old  Testament  writings,  profound  skill  in  the  for  his  nation  tlian  they  had  ever  before  enjov- 
Hebrew  language,  and  judicious  criticisms  and  ed  in  th.is  country.     Here  he  also  publislied,  in 


conjectures,  original  as  well  as  selected  from 
the  most  valuable  labours  of  preceding  doctors, 
which  it  displays.  It  deservedly  procured  the 
author  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  the 
learned,  both  Jews  and  Christians.  Grotius, 
in  particular,  in  a  correspondence  vi'hich  he 
maintained  with  the  author,  acknowledged  his 
high  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended  it  to  the  notice  of  biblical  scholars. 


1656,  his  "  Apology  for  the  Jews,"  in  th 
English  language,  in  which  I;e  satisfactorily 
exploded  many  calumnies  which  wtrc  propa- 
gated against  them,  particularly  those  of  their 
crucifying,  and  using  the  blood  of  Christian 
children  at  their  passover.  This  piece  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  collection  of  scarce  and  curious  tracts,  en- 
titled, «  The  Phoenix,  &c."     He  died  at  Am- 


This  part  of  the  work  is  confined  to  the  Pen-  stcrdam,  most  probably  about  the  year  1659, 
tateuch,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  and  left  a  son,  who  inherited  his  press,  and  em- 
containing  the  earlier  prophets,  and  the  books  ployed  it  in  printing  some  of  his  father's  works, 
of  Joshua, Samuel,  and  Kings,  with  additions  to  R.  Menasseh  was  respected  for  liis  erudition, 
the  preceding ;  a  third  part,  including  the  liberality,  and  excellent  moral  character,  by 
later  prophets,  with  additions  to  part  two  ;  the  Christians  as  well  as  his  own  people,  and 
and  a  fourth,  comprizing  the  remaining  books  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  and  cor- 


of  scripture.  These  three  parts,  however, 
were  not  published  till  after  tlie  author's 
death;  the  second  part  appearing  in  1681",  ill 
the  Spanish  language,  and  the  others  at  subse- 
quent periods. 

R.  IMenasseh  had  confined  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  theological  and  literary  studies 
till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  when  the 
expences  of  his  grov.ing  family,  to  which  the 
salary  of  his  appointment  was  very  inadequate, 
obliged  him  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  line. 
By  this  means  much  of  that  time  was  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  business,  which  he  would 
have  devoted  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  sacred  scriptures. 
He  also  set  up  a  printing  press  in  his  own 
house,  at  which  he  printed  three  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  a  number  of  rab- 
binical books,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Spanish 
languages,  of  which  some  account  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  of  our  authorities.  Under  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell  he  came  over  to 
England,  in  order  to  solicit  leave  for  the  set- 


respondence  with  some  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  particularly  the  Vossii,  Barl^us, 
Episcopius,  and  Grotius.  Of  liis  numerous 
productions,  in  different  languages,  published 
either  by  himself  or  after  his  deatli,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal,  exclusive  of  the  "  Con- 
ciliador,"  and  "  Apology,''  already  noticed  ; 
;'  A  Spanish  Bible,"  1630  ;  ''The  Pentateuch," 
in  Hebrew,  with  a  Spanish  version,  and  notes, 
1646,  octavo;  "El  Tesoro  dos  Dinim,"  or 
"  i'reasury  of  Rites,"  in  Portuguese,  being  an 
abiidgment  o(  the /i  It  shna/:  i  "La  Economia, 
&c."  in  Spanish,  relating  to  questions  con- 
cerning marriage,  the  condition  of  children, 
and  the  division  of  estates ;  "  On  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead,"  in  three  books,  1636, 
i2mo  ,  published  both  in  Spr.i.ish  and  Latin  ; 
"  On  /\dam's  Fall,  and  the  Prailty  of  human 
Nature,"  1 642,  quarto, both  ir.Spa'/i- hand  Latin  i 
"Of  the  Hope  of  Israel,"  dedii.; 'c-.i  to  the 
parliament  of  England,  1650,  octavo,  published 
originally  in  Spanish,  and  afterwards  translat- 
ed into  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  German,  and 
tlement  of  the  Jews  in  this  country.      On  this     English,  one  object  cf  which  is  to  prove  that 
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•<he  ten  tribes  are  settled  in  America ; 
"  Problemata  XXX.  de  Creatione,"  1636, 
octavo;  •' De  Termino  Vitse  Lib.  III.;" 
*•  Seplier  Phene  Rabbah,"  or  Hebrew  index 
■  of  all  the  places  in  scripture  which  are  explain- 

•  ed  in    the    "  Middrash   Rabbah,"   or  large 

•  comment  on  them,  alphabetically  digested, 
JO28,  quarto;  "  Sod  Yesharim,"  or,  "  Secret 
of  the  Righteous,"  a  treatise  on  the  secrets  of 
nature,  or  natural  magic,  from  the  writings  of 
Christians,  1649;  '*  Nishmath  Chajim,"  or, 
"  Breath  of  Life,"  a  treatise  on  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  doctrine 

■■of  the  AJdonpsfchoiis   is  laboriously  attempted 

to  be  established,  1652,  quarto;  "  Shaphah 
■Berurah,"  or,  "  Pure  Lip,"  a  treatise  on 
Hebrew  Grammar,  &c.  For  the  titles  of  his 
•other  published  or  unpublished  works,  we 
refer  thereader  to  JVolfii  Bibl.  Hebraa.  Bas- 
vage"!  Hist,  of  the  Jeius,  b.  vii.  ch.  32.  Moirii. 
Mod.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  IX.  ch.  39 RL 

MENCKE,  Lewis  Otho  (Lat.  Mendenius), 
'born  in  1644  at  Oldenburg  in  Westphalia,  was 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  and  senator  of  that  city. 
After  studying  at  Bremen  and  Leipzig,  he 
visited  several  of  the  universities  of  Germany 
and  Holland,  exercising  his  talents  in  metaphy- 
sical disputation,  and  j^iving  lectures  on  that 
topic.  Returning  to  Leipzig,  he  wac  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  uni- 
versity in  166S,  and  in  1671  took  his  licence 
in  theology.  He  was  five  times  rector  of  the 
university,  and  occupied  his  post  as  professor 
till  his  death  in  1707.  He  was  the  editor  of 
several  learned  works  from  the  Leipzig  press ; 
and  was  the  planner  of  the  periodical  work, 
called  the  "  Leipzig  Journal,"  or,  "  Acta  Eru- 
ditorum,"  of  which,  assisted  by  other  men  of 
iletters,  he  published  thirty  volumes.  His  own 
-writings  were  some  pieces  in  jurisprudence  and 
metaphysics,  and  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.    Mcreri. — A. 

MENCKE,  John  Burchard,  son   of  the 

preceding,  was  born  at  Leipzig  in  1674.       He 

distinguished   himself  at   an   early  age  by  his 

proficiency  in    literature,   and  at  the   age   of 

nineteen  published  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the 

.consecration  of  emperors    and    empresses    as 

proved  by  medals.     He  travelled  for  improve- 

ijnent    into  Holland  and  England,   where  he 

formed  many  connections  among  the  learned. 

In  1699  he  was  made  professor  of  history  at 

Leipzig  ;  and  applying  with  great  ardour  to  the 

study  of  jurisprudence,  he  took  the  degree  of 

doctor  oi  law  at  Halle  in  1701.    He  afterwards 

,  gsve  initructions  in  the  study  of  history  ,  and 


in  1708  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  histo- 
riographer, and  in  the  next  year  of  counsellor,, 
to  Frederic  Augustus  king  of  Poland.  He 
was  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Berlin.  He  died  at  Leipzig  in 
1732.  The  reputation  of  John  Burchard 
Mencke  surpassed  that  of  his  father,  on  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  learned  publications  on 
historical  and  philosophical  topics.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  consisted  of  two 
Latin  declamations  "  De  Charlataneria  Erudi- 
torum,"  a  copious  and  interesting  subject,  to 
which  he  by  no  means  did  justice.  Not  eru- 
dition alone,  but  a  truly  philosophical  spirit 
and  acute  discernment,  would  be  required  for 
such  a  topic.  His  work  wa«,  however,  much 
read,  and  translated  into  various  languages. 
He  planned  and  had  a  considerable  share  in  a 
German  "  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men," 
printed  at  Leipzig,  17  15,  folio.  His  principal 
undertaking  was  a  collection  of  the  German 
historians,  under  the  title  of  "  Scriptores 
rerum  Germanicarum,  speciatim  Saxonicarum," 
three  volumes  folio,  1728,  1730.  Hegavean 
enlarged  edition  of  Lenglet's  "  Methode  pour  f 
etudier  I'Histoire  ;"  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  the  "  Leipzig  Journal"  to 
thirty-three  more  volumes.     Moreri. — A. 

MENDELSOHN,  Moses,  a  very  celebrated 
Jewish  philosopher  and  elegant  writer  in  the 
eighteentti  century,  was  born  at  Dessau  in 
Anhalt,  a  principality  in  the  circle  of  Saxony, 
in  the  year  1729.  His  earliest  instructions  he 
received  from  his  father,  who  was  a  Jewish 
schoolmaster :  and  though  this  may  at  first 
seem  to  have  been  a  favourable  circumstance  to 
a  youth  desirous  of  knowledge,  yet  it  will  be 
differently  estimated  by  those  who  consider 
what  is  chiefly  taught  in  Jewish  schools.  Such 
seminaries,  formed  merely  for  the  youlJi 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  in  their  very  consti- 
tution adapted  to  tutor  them  in  systematic 
barbarism  ;  the  summit  of  Hebrew  studies 
closing  with  an  introduction  to  that  vast  col- 
lection of  puerile  legends,  and  still  more  puerile 
superstitions,  the  Talmud.  Young  Men- 
delsohn, with  a  great  appetency  for  instruction, 
was  not  at  first  undelighted  with  the  scanty 
portion  which  he  could  collect  even  from  this 
source.  Ardent  and  assiduous  in  reading  the 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  it, 
he  soon,  however,  distinguished  from  the 
labours  of  rabinnical  dreamers  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides,  which  he  studied 
with  the  closest  attention.  But  his  incessant 
and  untired  application  proved  so  injurious  to 
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his  healtli,  and  so  powerfully  excited  the  irri- 
tability of  his  naturally  tender  and  delicate 
frame,  that,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  disorder  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature  ;  and  all  his  future  life  may  be 
termed  a  protraction  of  sensibility.  It  was  also 
his  misfortune,  that  he  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
a  life  of  extreme  poverty.  So  miserable  was 
the  penury  of  his  father,  that  when  Moses  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  could  main- 
tain him  no  longer,  and  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  him  from  home  to  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence.  With  this  view  young 
Mendelsohn  travelled  on  foot  to  Berlin,  where 
he  lived  for  several  years  in  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity, and  frequently  in  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  At  length  a  rabbi,  who  knew 
his  father,  employed  him  in  transcribing 
RISS  ;  and  this  man  initiated  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  theology,  the  jurisprudence, 
and  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Jews.  After- 
wards, we  are  informed,  a  wealthy  Jew  gave 
him  an  apartment  and  diet  in  his  house.  Vrom 
another  account  we  learn,  that  he  entered  as  a 
cletk  into  the  counting-house  of  one  of  his 
own  nation,  in  which  he  greatly  recommended 
himself  by  his  capacity  and  integrity  in  business; 
and  that  he  became  himself  a  petty  merchant. 
The  study  of  philosophy  and  literature,  how- 
ever, was  his  favourite  occupation,  to  which 
he  devoted  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from 
those  pursuits  which  were  necessary  to  secure 
him  the  means  of  support. 

The  disadvantages  of  Mendelsohn's  humble 
lot,  and  the  fen'ours  of  study,  were  by  degrees 
alleviated  and  animated  by  the  consolations  of 
literary  friendship.  The  first  strict  intimacy 
which  he  formed  was  with  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Israel  Closes.  He  had  been  the 
master  of  a  little  Jewish  school,  and  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  bigots  of  his  town,  for 
indulging  to  freedom  of  enquiry,  and  the  love 
of  philosophy.  This  person  conversed  and 
composed  in  no  other  language  than  the 
Hebrew ;  and  with  this  feeble  instrument  of 
human  reason,  Mendelsohn  declared,  that  he 
had  become  so  acute  a  mathematician,  that  he 
discovered,  without  other  aid,  the  most  impor- 
tant demonstrations.  He  was  also  an  able  natu- 
ralist;  possessed  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  and 
had  a  fruitful  poetic  genius.  He  voluntarily 
undertook  to  become  Mendelsohn's  literary 
instructor,  and  taught  him  Euclid  by  his  own 
Hebrew  version.  The  singular  spectacle  of 
'£wo  young  rabbis  circumstanced  as  they  were, 
sitting  in  the  corners  of  retired  streets,  the  one 


with   a  ITehrciu  Euclid,  instructing  the  other 
who   was  one  day   to  be  classed    among   the 
most  eminent  litciati  of  his  country,  may   in- 
struct youthful  and  indigent  philosophers,  that 
the  cold  touch  of  poverty  can  never  palsy  the 
sublime  efforts  of  resolute  genius.     '1  his  in- 
tercourse   between    our    young    philosophers, 
however,   was  not  of  long  duration  :  for  the 
calumnies    propagated     against    Israel    Moses 
having  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  orthodox,  he  became  the  victim, 
of   a   gloomy     melancholy   and   despondence, 
which  terminated  in  a  premature  death.     Hia 
loss,   v/hich    was    a   heavy  affliction  to    Men- 
delsohn, was  afterwards  in  some  measure  re- 
paired by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Kisch,  a  Jewish, 
physician,  who  afforded  himself  essential  assist- 
ance.    By  his  advice  our  author  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  supplied/ 
by  his  benevolence  with  a  dictionary  and  other 
books  which  he  was  too  indigent  to  purchase. 
Dr.  Kisch  also  had  the  uncommon  kindness  ta> 
devote,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  some 
hours  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  a  scholar,, 
whose  great  capability  of  intellect  he  had  the- 
discernment   to  discover.       Mendelsohn   was 
soon  enabled  to  read  Locke  In  a  Latin  version  ; 
but  %vith  unspeakable  labour.   Being  compelled" 
to  seek  for    the  meaning  of  every  single  word, 
hours  were  wasted  on  pages ;  and  when  words- 
were  collected,  he  had  then  to  arrange  periods, 
and,  at  the  same  time,   to  unite   in   his  mind 
the  metaphysical  ideas.      As  Mirabeau  expres- 
ses it,  he   did  not  so  much  tratislate,   as  guess, 
by  the  force  of   meditation.     This  prodigious 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  no  doubt 
contributed    to     invigorate     and     strengthen, 
though  it  necessarily  retarded  his  progress. 

In  the  year  1748,  Mendelsohn  became  ac- 
quainted with  another  literary  Jew,  Di".  Solo- 
mon Gumperts,  who  had  added  to  his  profes- 
sional studies  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  modern  lan- 
guages. This  gentleman  introduced  him  to  a 
literary  circle,  by  an  intercourse  with  whom 
his  stores  of  knowledge  rapidly  increased,  and 
his  mind  was  enlarged.  He  now  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  living  languages,  and 
chiefly  to  the  English,  that  he  might  read  his 
favourite  J^ocke  in  his  own  idiom.  In  the 
number  of  his  literary  acquaintance  was  the 
celebrated  Lessing,  who,  as  the  abbe  Denina 
informs  us  in  his  "  Prusse  Literaire,"  assisted 
and  aided  him  in  his  Latin  studfes.  The 
scholar  amply  repaid  the  efforts  of  his  master  ; 
for  he  s<Jon  became  his  rival,  and  his  associate  ; 
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fMl  after  liis  death  the  defitider  of  his  fame, 
even  at  the  expence  of"  liisovvii  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Denina,  Mendelsohn  coninitnccd  author 
in  1752  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  our  au- 
thorities which  was  the  first  of  his  publications. 
Among  the  earliest  of  them  were,  a  translation 
of  "  Rousseau's  Essay  on  the  Inequality  of 
Men,"  a  little  dissertation  "  On  the  Sensation 
of  the  Beautiful,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Philo- 
sopliical  Dialogues."  The  count  de  Mirnbeau 
tells  us,  that  these  dialogues  were  publisiied  in 
1775,  ^"'^  were  the  first  fruits  of  hib.  connec- 
tion with  Lessing.  Denina,  in  his  "  Dry 
Catalogue  of  dry  Authors," further  says,"  that 
Lessing  assisted  him  in  all  liis  productions  ;  at 
least  JMendelsDhn  composed  with  him  the 
Philosophical  Dialogues  "  This  statement 
the  friends  of  the  latter  deny,  maintaining  that 
it  conveys  a  malignant  insinuation  ;  and  to 
prove  that  the  dialogues  were  the  compositions 
of  Mendelsohn,  they  appeal  to  the  silence  of 
JLeSaing  on  the  subject,  and  particularly  to  this 
circumstance,  that  they  be?.r  the  marks  of  our 
philosopher's  defects  at  this  period  of  his  lite- 
rary life:  defects  derived  from  his  poverty,  his 
Jewish  education,  and  his  numerous  impe- 
diments in  literature.  In  these  dialogues 
Mendelsohn  followed  the  philosophical  system 
of  Uaumgartenand  WoIfF,  his  genius  not  being 
yet  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  authority. 
It  was,  however,  the  style  in  which  they  were 
written  that  constituted  their  principal  attrac- 
tion. At  that  time  the  German  language  was 
in  a  neglected  and  unpolislied  state  ;  and  the 
lucidity,  precision,  and  elegance  of  our  philo- 
sopher appeared  to  great  advantage.  lie  now 
associated  himself  with  Lessing,  Abbt,  Ram- 
ler,  and  Nicoki,  in  conducting  a  periodical 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Library  of  Belles 
Letters  ;'■'  which  was  a  kind  of  a  review  of 
works  in  that  branch  of  learning,  with  original 
correspondence,  and  attained  such  a  degree  of 
celebrity,  as  to  form  an  epocha  in  German 
literature.  In  the  year  1764,  Mendelsohn 
was  rewarded  with  the  prize  of  the  Berlin 
academy,  for  his  "  Essay  on  the  Evidence  in 
Metaphysical  Science."  In  1767,  he  published 
his  "  Phffidon,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,"  in  the  manner  of  that  of  Plato, 
but  presenting  us  with  the  arguments  of 
modern  philosophy,  stated  with  great  force  and 
perspicuity,  and  recommended  by  the  charms 
of  elegant  writing.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
curious  disquisition  that  has  appeared  on  such 
An  abstract  and  sublime  topic ;  and  it  soon 
spread  the  author's  celebrity  throughout  lite- 


rary Europe,  who  by  some  of  the  periodicaT 
writers  was  styled. the  'Jiivish  Socrates.  Among 
the  various  versions  of  it,  one  was  published  ia 
French,  by  M.  Junker,  in  IJI'};  and  another 
in  English,  by  C  Cullen,  in  1789- 

Mendelsohn,  in  the  next  pl.ice,  employed 
himself  in  composing  elementary  books  for  the 
use  of  the  youths  of  his  neglected  n-.ition,  which 
he  was  anxiously  d^'sirous  of  rescuing  from  its 
degraded  character.  One  of  his  productions, 
entitled,  "  llitual  of  the  Jews,"  Mr.  Dohm  in- 
forms us  was  written  by  the  advice,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  rabbi,  Hirschel 
Levi.  A  subsequent  publication  of  his,  how- 
ever, entitled,  "  Jerusalem,"  shewed  that  he 
was  no  slave  to  sacerdotal  authority,  and  gave 
no  little  offence  to  the  ortlrodox  among  his 
own  people,  as  well  as  to  many  in  the 
Christian  world.  It  attacked  hierarchical  power 
with  great  freedom  and  energy, and  among  other 
bold  opinions,  maintained  that  the  Jews  have  a 
revealed  law,  but  not  a  revealed  religion  ;  that 
opinions  are  not  subjects  of  revelation  ;  and 
that  the  only  religion  of  the  Jewish  nation  is 
that  of  nature.  This  work  exposed  him  to  the 
animadversions  of  Jewish  rabbis,  catholic 
priests,  and  protestant  divines,  iti  Germany-, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  and  thus  involved 
him  in  a  religious  controversy,  which  proved 
particularly  oppressive  to  his  nervous  frame. 
Among  others,  the  celebrated  Lavater,  the 
physiognomist,  entered  the  field  against  him, 
in  a  dedication  to  his  German  translation  of 
"  Bonnet's  Enquiry  into  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  ;"  which  was  addressed  to  Men- 
delsohn, and  called  upon  him  either  to  confute 
that  book,  or  to  acknowledge  his  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  its  arguments.  Mendelsohn 
wanted  fortitude,  or  did  not  think  it  safe  for 
himself  and  his  nation,  to  stand  forth  the 
champion  of  a  system  of  natural  religion, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  con- 
sidered the  Mosaic  code  solely  to  be,  since  it 
might  be  construed  into  an  attack  upon  Chris- 
tianity. Besides,  he  could  not  promise  himself 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
favour  he  had  not  been  able  lo  obtain.  Fre- 
deric is  well  known  to  have  entertained  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  all  German  writers, 
and  he  could  not  believe  that  a  Jew,  and  a 
Jew  who  wrote  in  the  German  language, 
was  a  person  cither  to  be  admired  or  counte- 
nanced. JVIendelsohn  also  had  written  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  the  king  thought  very  absurd  ;  and  he 
had  incurred  his  majesty's  displeasure,  by  op- 
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posing  the  degradation  of  the  national  language, 
when  Fijderrc  orileri;d  all  literary  composi- 
tions to  be  written  in  the  French  idiom.  If, 
therefore,  by  taking  up  the  chailong,  he  hshould 
subject  himself  to  a  prosecution,  the  king  might 
leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  For 
these  reasons  he  would  not  venture  to  reply  to 
Bonnet ;  but  to  suffer  so  public  a  challenge  to 
pnss  by  unnoticed,  m'ght  have  the  appearance 
of  giving  up  his  cau'se.  He,  therefore,  pub- 
lished "  A  Letter"  to  Lavater,  remarkable  for 
its  pathetic  remonstrance,  and  calm  dispas- 
sionate reasoning.  Qn  this  occasion  M.  Bon- 
net himself  corresponded  with  our  philosopher, 
in  the  benevolent  character  of  a  pacificator 
between  him  and  the  Swiss  divine  ;  and  the 
latter  was  so  liberal  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
bis  zeal  had  misled  him,  and  that  his  chal- 
lenge vi'as  inconsiderate. 

ScarC'-'ly  had  our  pliilosopher  seen  this  con- 
troversy closed,  before  his  quiet  was  disturbed 
by  another,  which   produced  an  agitation   of 
mind  that  hastened  his  death.     Having  lost  his 
beloved  associate  Lessing,  M.  Jacobi,  a  German 
writer,  informed  him  in  a  private  letter  that  his 
frieiHl,with  whom  he  had  passed  some  days  be- 
fore ins  death, declared  to  him  that  hehad  com- 
pletely   adopted    the     principles    of  Spinoza. 
This  Jacobi  concluded,  that  therefore  all  phi- 
losophy terxiiinates  in  the  grossest  splnozism  ■, 
and  that  we  can  only  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  labyrinth  of  metaphysics,  by  submiiting  our 
reason   to    implicit    faith.       To   the    letter  of 
Jacobi  Mendelsohn   wrote  a  private  reply,  in- 
tended to  explain  and  exculpate  the  sentiments 
of  his  departed  friend.       A  correspondence  on 
the   subject  v/as   industriously  kept  up  by  Ja- 
cobi, who,  without  the  consent  of  Alendelsohn, 
took   the    unwarrantable  liberty   of  publishing 
the  private  letters  which  had   passed  between 
them.     This  base    conduct    excited   in   Men- 
delsohn agonies  of  sensibility.     He  was  again 
menaced  by  a  theological  controversy  ;  and  the 
reputation  of  Lessing  was  cherished  by  him  as 
his  own.     At  length,  he  roused  all  his  powers, 
and  produced  a  piece  which  is  said  to  contain 
a  masterly  refutation    of  Jacobi,   and  a  satis- 
factory   defence  of   the   character  and  princi- 
ples   of  his    deceased  friend  ;    but    with   this 
effort  his  faculties  expired.      The  agitation  of 
mind  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  exhausted 
his  feeble  and  too  sensitive  frame.       Zimmer- 
man, who  knew  him  well,  informs  us,  that  his 
whole   nervous   system    was  deranged   in    an 
almost    inconceivable    mannfr.       Resignation 
and  docility  tempered  his  infirmities.     He  was 


placid  in  pain  ;  but  wlienever  he  protracted  hi? 
studies  to  an  unusual  hour,  or  when  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  profound  discussion,  a  strong  faint- 
ing fit  was  the  consequence  of  his  intellectual 
exertion.  He  would  sometimes  retire  su<l- 
denly  from  such  conversations,  to  avoid  the 
danger,  of  fainting  "  In  these  moments," 
says  Zimmerman,  "  it  was  iiis  custom  to  neg- 
lect all  study,  to  banish  thought  entir-ely  from 
his  mind  !"  A  phyf.ieian  asked  him  how  he 
employed  his  time  if  he  din  not  think  .''  "  I 
retire,"  said  iVlendelsohn,  "  to  tlie  window  of 
my  chamber,  and  count  the  tiles  upon  the 
roof  of  my  neighbour's  house."  He  died  in 
17B5,  wlien  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  es- 
teemed by  persons  of  the  most  opposite  opi- 
nions, on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  mild,  modest,  obliging  dis- 
position. When  his  remains  were  consigned 
to  the  grave,  he  received  those  lionours  Irorti 
his  nation  which  are  commonly  paid  to  their 
first  rabbis ;  and,  contrary  to  an  imprudent 
custom  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  of  burying 
their  dead  before  sunset,  his  interment  was 
delayed  till  twenty-four  hours  after  he  expired. 
In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  given  the 
titles  of  all  his  productions  which  we  have 
seen  particularly  mentioned,  excepting  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Morning  Hours,  or,  Dis- 
courses on  the  Existence  of  God,"  published 
a  little  before  his  death ;  and  his  German 
translation  of  " 'I'he  Psalms  of  David,"  pub- 
lished in  1783.  Monthly  Magazine  for  July 
I  "98.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1783.  English 
Encyc.—M. 

ME  .DOZA.Ddn  iNiGoLoPEZDE.Senorde 
Hita  y  Buytrago,  first  marques  de  Santillanaj 
and  Conde  del  Real  de  INIanzanares. 

This  distinguished  ornament  of  a  distin- 
guished family  was  born  in  Carrion  de  I03 
Condes,  a  town  of  his  mother's  patrimonv, 
August  nineteenth,  1398;  in  141S  he  married'  ■ 
Dona  Catalina  de  FigCeroa,  and  died  in  1458. 
Daring  the  factious  and  disgraceful  reign  of 
Juan  II.  his  courage  was  conspicuous,  and  his 
prudence  still  more  so,  as  he  aggrandized  him- 
.self  without  injuring  his  reputation.  The  po- 
litic.d  events  of  liis  life  arc,  however,  too  unnn- 
portant  and  too  uninteresting  to  require  or 
justify  narration  here.  He  is  here  mentioned 
as  an  early  patron  and  contributor  u  the  lite- 
rature of  his  own  country. 

His  works  are,  1.  Los  Proverhios  de  Inigo 
Lopez,  ck  AJendcza,  e:n  Ja  _g-/i).v7,  maxims  of 
morality  in  verse,  written  by  desire  of  Juan  IF. 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son  prince  Hc:jriqu''.. 
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Ten  cilitlons  of  this  book  have  been  printed,  if 
1  ot  more,  and  still  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  the 
huitjuage.  2.  Rt-fmnes  que  dhcn  las  v'ujas  tras 
el  kuego,  proverbs  which  old  women  repeat  by 
the  hre-side:  an  alpliabetical  collection  made 
also  at  the  king's  request,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  collection  in  any  modern  language. 
'1  hey  have  been  republished  by  D.  Gregorio 
Miyans  y  Siscar,  in  the  firbt  volume  of  the 
Origcnes  de  Li  Icngtm  CdsteUana.  3.  Proem'w  cil 
Condcitr.hle  de  Portugal,  sobre  las  Obras.  This  is 
a  letter  addressed  to  D.  Pedro,  son  to  the  In- 
fante D.  Pedro  of  Portugal,  and  a  son  not  un- 
worthy of  so  excellent  a  father.  1  he  Catalo- 
nians  vv-hen  in  rebellion  against  Juan  II.  of 
Aragon,  if  that  word  may  be  applied  to  men 
engaged  in  the  best  of  all  causes,  invited  D. 
Pedro  to  be  their  king  -,  and  Jur.n,  who  had  not 
spared  even  his  own  children,  got  rid  of  him  by 
poison.  In  the  happier  years  of  his  family  he 
had  applied  himself  to  poetry,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  and  this  letter  which  the 
marques  sent  with  a  collection  of  his  own 
poems,  as  requested  by  Pedro,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  for  the  literary  history 
of  Spain,  as  it  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
Spanish  poets  whose  works  the  writer  had 
either  seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  inserted  with 
copious  notes  and  a  life  of  the  marques  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Coleccion  de  Poesias  Atiteii- 
ores  d  Siglo  XV.  by  Sanchez. 

Many  of  the  marques's  poems  are  in  the 
Cancionero  General;  others  exist  in  manuscript ; 
among  them  is  a  poem  upon  the  creation  con- 
sisting of  333  stanzas,  in  the  same  metre  as  the 
Trezientas  of  his  friend  Juan  de  Mena.  He 
first  introduced  the  sonnet  into  Spanish  poetry, 
an  honour  claimed  either  falsely  or  ignorantly 
by  Boscan-,  to  whom,  however,  and  to  his 
friend  Garcilaso,  the  triumph  of  the  Italian  over 
the  vernacular  metres  is  certainly  to  be  attri- 
buted.— R.  S. 

MENDOZA,  D.  Diego  Hurtado  de,  a 
younger  son  of  D.  Inigo  Lopez  de  Rlendoza, 
second  count  of  TendUla  and  first  marques  de 
Mondejar,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Granada 
about  the  year  1503;  and  there,  during  his 
childhood,  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  which  he  afterwards  perfected  by 
study,  and  continued  to  cultivate  through  life. 
At  Salamanca  he  went  through  the  usual  course 
of  studies  and  became  a  good  Greek  scholar  ; 
then  served  in  the  Italian  wars.  But  in  the 
winters,  and  during  every  cessation  of  arms,  he 
went  to  Rome  or  Padua,  or  some  other  Italian 
university, where  he  could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the 


society  of  learned  men.  Charles  V.  empicyeJ' 
him  as  embassador  in  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  transaction  of  his  reign,  at  Ve- 
nice, at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  at  the  papal 
court.  At  Venice  he  exerted  himself  to  re- 
cover Greek  IV'ISS.  :  for  this  purpose  he  sent 
Nicolaus  Sophianus  into  Greece  ;  and  when 
some  person  for  whom  Solyman  was  particu- 
larly interested  had  been  taken  prisoner,  ran- 
somed him  at  a  great  price,  and  set  him  free,, 
and  ask-ed  in  return  only  that  the  Venetians 
might  freely  import  grain  from  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  per- 
mitted to  search  for  manuscripts.  Solymanj, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Abbassides  or  the 
Spanish  Ommiades,  than  of  the  Ottomans, sent 
him  six  chests  full ;  and  thus  D.  Diego  was 
the  means'  of  recovering  some  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Basil  the  Gre.it,  and  of  Gregory. 
Nazianzen,  the  worthless  works  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  more  valuable  re- 
mains of  Archimedes,  of  Kero,  and  of  Ap- 
pian  ;  all  these,  with  copies  also  of  cardinal 
Betarion's  and  of  other  collectlonsjhe  left  to  the 
Escurial  library. 

D.  Diego  was  superseded  at  Rome  in  1J51, 
for  some  political  reasons,  to  satisfy  the  papal 
court.  He  did  not  return  to  his  own  country 
till  three  years  afterwards.  He  continued  some 
years  one  of  Philip's  counsellors,  but  in  little 
favour ;  and  when  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  was  banished  from  the  court.  We 
may  wish,  and  it  is  probable  he  himself  wished, 
that  he  had  been  banished  sooner  ;  for  he  was 
a  learned  man,  a  good  man,  and  a  wise  man ; 
and  state  affairs  in  which  wisdom  and  goodness 
were  so  little  concerned  had  too  long  detained 
him  from  those  higher  and  better  employ- 
i;ients  for  which  Heaven  had  qualified  him. 
He  retired  to  Granada,and  there,upon  the  spot, 
composed  his  history  of  the  war  against  the 
Moriscos  ;  there  also  he  amused  himself  with 
literature  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1574  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Madrid, 
and  died  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there. 

None  of  his  works  were  published  during 
his  life- time  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  had  pa- 
raphrased the  whole  of  Aristotle  as  is  said, 
though  upon  doubtful  authority,  the  greater 
part  has  never  been  edited.  The  mechanics 
of  Aristotle  it  is  certain  that  he  translated. 
His  political  commentaries  are  more  to  be  re- 
gretted; unquestionably  they  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  value.  A  volume  of  his  poems 
was  published  at  Madrid  1610,  by  Juan  Diaz 
Hidalgo,  the  king's  chaplain,  who  suppressed 
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.the  comic  and  satyric  pieces,  which  were  nu- 
merous. His  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  by  Luis  Tribaidos  with  this  title; 
Guerra  de  Granada,  hecha  por  El  Rty  de  Espana 
Don  Felipe  II.  miestro  Senar,  contra  los  Moriscos 
de  aquel  Re^no  sus  rcbeldes.  Part  of  the  third 
■book  having  been  lost,  was  supplied  by  the 
'Conde  de  Portalegre,  D.'  Joam  de  Silva.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Lisbon  1627,  INIadrid  1674, 
and  Valencia  1776.  This  is  an  admirable 
work  ;  the  best  specimen  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  Spanish  language,  the  best  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin  historians  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  It  has  also  other  and  greater 
merits  than  those  of  composition.  D.Diego 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  events 
which  he  recorded,  and  has  related  them  with 
the  strictest  impartiality. 

The  story  of  I.,azarillo  de  Tormes,  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
language,  is  attributed  to  this  excellent  author, 
as  a  youthful  work,  written  at  Salamanca. 
Others  impute  it  to  Juan  de  Ortega,  a  Jero- 
nymite.     Nic.  Antonio.       Capmatiy. — R.  S. 

MENEDEMUS,  a  Greek  phUosopher  of  the 
£liac  school,  who  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  was  a  native  of 
Eretria  in  the  island  of  Eubcea.  Though  a 
descendant  from  a  noble  family,  his  circum- 
stances were  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  manual  labour,  either  at 
the  occupation  of  a  tent-maker  or  a  mason,  it 
is  uncertain  which.  Among  his  fellow-labour- 
ers was  Asclepiades,  a  Phliasian,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  early  intimacy,  which  grew 
into  an  ardent  and  steady  friendship,  compared 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  that  of  Pylades  and 
Orestes.  These  friends  possessing  congenial 
minds,  formed  more  for  study  than  mechanical 
employments,  determined  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  With  this  design 
,they  went  to  Athens,  and  dili.^ently  attended 
the  lectures  of  Plato  in  the  academy.  Not 
long  after  their  arrival  at  this  city,  as  tlie'y  had 
no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  in  conformity 
to  a  law  of  Solon  they  were  summoned  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  supported. 
Upon  this,  at  their  request,  the  keeper  of  one 
of  the  public  prisons  was  sent  for,  who  gave 
evidence,  that  every  night  these  youths  went 
among  the  criminals,  and  by  grinding  with 
them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which  were  suffi- 
cient for  their  frugal  maintenance,  and  enabled 
them  to  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.     Struck  with  adnura:ion  at  the  ex- 


traordinary avidity  for  knowledge  which  their 
conduct  displayed,  the  magistrates  dismissed 
them  with  great  commendation,  presenting 
them  at  the  same  time  with  two  hundred 
drachmas.  They  met  also  with  several  other 
patrons,  by  whom  they  were  liberally  supplied 
with  whatever  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  studies.  From  Athens,  Mene- 
demus,  most  probably  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  went  to  Megara,  where  he  attended 
upon  the  instructions  of  Stilpo;  of  whose 
manner  of  teaching,  free  from  all  scholastic 
forms  and  arts,  he  expressed  his  approbation  by 
giving  him  the  appellation  of  the  Itbernl. 
Quitting  Megara,  Menedemus  repaired  to  Elis, 
where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Phxdo,  who  had 
established  a  school  in  that  place  upon  the 
Socratic  model.  Upon  the  death  of  Phxdo  he 
became  his  successor  in  that  school,  which  he 
transferred  from  Elis  to  his  native  city;  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Eretrian.  Here  he 
taught,  with  high  reputation,  the  simple  doc- 
trines and  precepts  which  Phajdo  had  received 
from  Socrates.  In  his  school  he  observed  that 
freedom  of  manner  which  he  commended  in 
Stilpo  :  for  his  hearers  were  not,  according  to 
the  usual  practice  in  such  places,  formally 
seated  on  benches  around  hini  ;  but  every  one 
attended  in  whatever  posture  he  pleased,  stand- 
ing, walking,  or  sitting.  Menedemus  was 
distinguished  by  great  readiness  and  versatility 
of  genius;  was  fluent  and  vehement  in  dis- 
pute ;  delivered  his  opinions  with  the  utmost 
freedom  ;  and  inveighed  with  great  severity 
against  the  vices  of  others,  while  he  secured 
universal  respect  by  the  purity  of  his  own 
manners. 

■When  Menedemus  opened  his  school  at 
Eretria,  his  countrymen  treated  him  con- 
temptuously, and,  on  account  of  the  keenness 
and  ardour  with  which  he  disputed,  frequently 
branded  him  with  the  appellation  of  cur,  and. 
madman.  Afterwards,  however,  when  his 
character  was  better  known  to  them,  he  pos- 
sessed their  esteem  and  confidence  in  so  high  a 
degree,  that  they  placed  the  government  of  the 
city  in  his  hands,  and  employctl  him  on  seve- 
ral successive  embassies,  to  Ptolemy,  Lysyma- 
chus,  and  Demetrius,  kings  of  Macedon. 
These. trusts  he  discharged  with  fidelity,  and 
greatly  to  his  country's  advantage,  and  with 
such  disinterestedness,  that  he  persuaded  his 
constituents  to  receive  back  one  fourth  part  of 
.the  two  hundred  talents  wlijch  were  assigned 
him  as  an  annual  stipend.  He  was  greatly 
respected    by   Antigoiius,   king  of  MacedoD, 
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wV.o  cntertaineil  a  personil  regard  for  him,  and  nedemus  waspeculiarlyadaptod  to  thatpurpose. 

professed  liimsclf  one  of  his  disciples.     By  tlic  In  him  the  spirit  of  tiie  sect  degenerated  into 

honour  which  he  received  from  his  intimacy  what  Can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  dowii- 

V. iththis  prince,  he   excited  the  envy  of  some  right    madness.     Dressed    in    a    black    cloak, 

of   his  countrymen,    who   accused    h-m    of  a  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  his  head,  on  which 

design   to  betray  their  city  mto  the  hands  of  were  drawn  tlie  figures  of  the  twelve  signs  of 

Antigonus.      Tn  escap.^   the    hazards    arising  the   Zodiac,   wit'i   tragic  buskins  on  his   legs, 

from    the     prejudico     which    this    accusation  with  along  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  staff  in 

cr(>?ted  against  him,  Meiicdemus   withdrew  to  his  hand,  he  went  about  like  a  maniac,  sayinj^, 

Orcpus   ia  Bocotia  ;  and  afterwards  took  re-  that  he  was  come  from  the   infernal  Gods,    to 

fuge  with  his  family   under   the  protection   of  take   cognizance  of  the  offences   of  mankind, 

Antigonus.    Mere  grief,  on  account  of  the  un-  and  to  make  a  report  of  them.    Dioge/us  Lnert. 


just  treatment  which  he  h-.d  received,  and  dis- 
appointment at  not  being  .able  to  prevail  on 
that  prince  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
country,  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  induced 
liim  to  hasten  his  end  by  abstaining  from  food 
for   several  days.     He    died  about    the    124111 


ilCS 

lib.  a.  cap.  18.  et  lib.  vi.  cap.  o.  StaiiL'/s 
Hist.  Phil,  part  iv.  &  vii.  Lnjidd's  Hit. 
Phil.  ■y;/.   /.    hookii.  chap.  7.  O"  ID. — ^M. 

MENELAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  famous  in 
semi- fabulous  history  for  his  share  in  the 
Trojan   war,  was  the   son  of  Atreus,    king  of 


Olympiad,  or  in  284  B.  C,  in  the  eighty-fourth     Argos,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon.     He  mar- 


year  of  his  age.  JNIencdemus  observed  th 
strictest  moderation  in  his  manner  of  living  ; 
and  though  he  gave  frequent  entertainments, 
at  which  many  pliilosophcrs  and  men  of  dis- 
tinction were  present,  their  fare  was  simple 
and  frugal,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables. 
The  principal  trc.it  which  he  was  solicitous  to 
provide,  was  liberal,  improving  conversation. 
He  suivived  his  friend  Asclepiades  ;  but  re- 
tained the  same  regard  for  his  memory,  which 
he  had   formerly  for  his  person.       A  favourite 


ried  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  Greece, 
Helen  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  in  her  right  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  that  country.  According  to  the 
most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Paris,  the  son  of  king  Priam,  in- 
duced by  the  fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Menelaus,  where  he  w.is 
hospitably  received.  Daring  his  stay,  Mene- 
laus was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage  to  Crete  ; 
and  the  faithless   Trojan  made  use  of  the  op- 


servant  of  his   coming  late  to  the    house   of  portunity  to  carry  off  Helen,  together  with  all 
Menedemus,  was   refused  admittance   by  the  the  treasure  and  rich  moveables  he  could  lay 
servants;    but  our  philosopher   ordered   them  his   hands   upon.       This   injury    was  made    a 
to   admit    him,    observing,    that  Asclepiades,  common  cause  by  the  petty  kings  of  Greece, 
though  dead,   had   still  the  power  of  opening  who,    with   a  powerful   army  under  the  com- 
his  doors.     Being  invited  to  supper  one  even-  mand  of  Agamemnon,  laid  siege  to  'Proy.  Me- 
ing  by  a   person  who  had  covered  his    table  nelaus  was  present  as  one  of  the  confederates, 
with  unlimited  profusion,  Pslenedemus  silently  and  is   represented  by  Homer  rather  as  a  sub- 
reproved  his  folly  by  only  eating  olives.    Hear-  ordinate  than  a  leading  character  among  them, 
mg  one  of  his    acquaintance  observe,  that  it  On   the  reduction    of  Troy,   Deiphobus,  who 
must  be  a  great  happiness  to  enjoy  whatever  had   succeeded   to  Paris  in   the  possession  of 
we   desire  ;^  he   replied,    "it  is    a   greater  to  Helen's  person,  was  made  a  sacrifice  to   the 
desire   nothing   but  wliat    is    proper   for'  us."  husband's  resentment,  and  the  nuptial  tie  was 
Af  ^"^■i^'^''  °^  ''''*  article  is  to  be  distinguish-  renewed  with  mutual  complacency.    Rienelaus 
cd  from  MENEDEMUS.a  Cynic  philosopher, who  differed  with  Jiis  brother  respecting  the  plan  of 
was  a  native   of  Lampsacus,  and  lived  under  their  return  to  Greece  ;  and  parting  from  the 
the   reign   of   Antigonus,  king    of    Macedon.  fleet,   was  driven  by  tempests  to  the  coast  of 
J  he  peculiarities  of  the  Cynic  sect  had  at  this  Egypt,    where  he  and  Helen  were  hospitably 
time  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  entertained  by  the  king  of  the  country.     After 
extreme.     At  first,  its  members  being  no  more  a   considerable   stay   there,    they    iTOt   back  in 
than   severe  public   monitors,  commanded   at-  safety  to  Sparta,  where  Tclemac!.:;  is  repre- 
tention  and  respect;  but  their  freedom  of  cen-  sented  in  the  Odyssey  as  finding  th -.a  living  in 
sure   havmg  now  degenerated   into  scurrility,  peace  and  prosperity.    Menel.ius  is  suid  to  have 
the  order  was  gradually  sinking  into  disesteem  been  succeeded  in  this  kingdom  by  two  illegi- 
andcontempt.  Had  any  circumstance  been  want-  timate  sons,  who  were  exoellcd  by  Orestes,  son 
mg  to  complete  its  disgrace,  the  conduut  of  Me-  of  Agamemnon.     Honu'r.  Umven.  Hijt.—A 
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MENELAUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
■who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  was  of  Grecian  extraction,  and  a 
native  of  Alexandria.  He  is  called  a  geome- 
trician by  ]?tolemy,  who  informs  us,  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  "  Almagest,"  that  he  made 
astronomical  observations  at  Rome  in  the  first 
year  of  Trajan,  corresponding  with  the  year 
ninety-eight  of  the  Christian  era.  He  is 
thought  to  be  the  Menelaus  whom  Plutarch 
has  made  an  interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  "  De 
Facie  qu:E  in  Orbe  Lnnx  apparet."  He  was  the 
author  ofthreebooks"OnSpherics,"  or  spherical 
Figures,  which  has  descended  to  modern  times 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabic  language. 
Of  this  work  father  Mersonne  edited  the  first 
Latin  version  at  Paris,  in  1664,  in  quarto, 
from  a  corrupt  copy,  -with  tlie  requisite  cor- 
rections, restorations,  and  additional  illustrative 
propositions.  This  treatise  in  Arabic  is  in- 
serted by  father  Labbe  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Nov.  Catal.  Manuscriptcrum."  Fabri- 
cii  Bibl.  Grac.  Vol.  II.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  v.  sect. 
17.— M. 

MENESTRIER,  John  Baptist  le,  an 
able  antiquary,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1564.  He 
was  king's  counsellor,  secretary  of  the  chamber, 
and  provincial  comptroller  of  the  artillery  for 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  He  rendered  him- 
selffamousin  his  timeforhis  acquaintance  with 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  gave  a 
proof  by  his  work  entitled  "  Medailles,  INIon- 
noies,  et  Monumens  antiques  d'Imperatrices 
Romaines,"  1625,  folio.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1634,  there  was  published 
"  Medailles  illtistres  des  anciens  Empereurs  et 
Imperatrices  de  Rome,"  1642,  quarto,  by  the 
sam.e  author.  Neither  of  these  works  are  in 
much  esteem  among  the  modern  students  of 
the  numismatic  science.  A  Claude  le  Mcnes- 
trur,  also  of  Dijon,  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
former,  was  likewise  attached  to  the  study  of 
antiquity,  and  became  keeper  of  the  Barberini 
museum.  He  wrote  "Symbolica  Diana  Ephesias 
Statua  explieata,"  l6!;7,  quarto.  Aioreri. — A. 
.  -  MENESTRIER,  Claude  Francis,  a  Je- 
suit,  distinguished  by  his  various  works  on 
heraldry,  decorations,  public  ceremonials,  &c. 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  i6ji.  He  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  languages  and 
polite  literature.  His  particular  turn  was  to  the 
study  of  history,  with  all  that  relates  to  family 
distinctions,  and  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  earlier  and  later  periods.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  pursuits  by  an  uncommon  strength  of 
memory  ;  concerning  which  it  is  related,  that 
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when  queen  Christina  passed  through  Lyons, 
she  tried  him  with  causing  to  be  re^d  before 
him  three  hundred  words,  the  strangest  and 
most  unconnected  that  could  be  found,  which 
he  repeated  without  missing  in  the  same  order. 
He  travelled  into  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, every  where  augmenting  his  stores  of 
knowledge :  nor  did  he  confine  himself  to 
secular  studios,  but  rendered  himself  a  master 
of  the  scholastic  theology  taught  in  his  church, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  figure  in 
disputations  with  the  Protestants,  and  in  pulpit 
harangues.  He  was,  however,  most  fainous 
for  his  talents  in  planning  and  arranging  all 
kinds  of  festive  exhibitions,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, from  the  entry  of  a  prince  to  the  canoni- 
sation of  a  saint.  His  invention  in  these 
matters  was  inexhaustible  ;  and  he  enriched 
all  his  designs  with  such  an  abundance  of  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  as  amply  proved  the  ex- 
tent of  his  reading.  He  was  fikewise  very 
happy  in  decyphering  old  mutilated  inscrip- 
tions, blazoning  coats  of  arms,  explaining  alle- 
gorical paintings  and  sculptures,  and  in  all  the 
operations  of  antiquarian  science.  On  all  the 
points  above  mentioned  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted, and  obtained  great  honour  by  his  suc- 
cess. He  died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.  The  principal  works  of  father  Menes- 
trier  were  "  Histoire  Civile  ou  Consulaire  de  1a 
Ville  de  Lyon,"  1693,  folio:  "  Eloge  histo- 
rique  de  la  meme Ville,"  quarto:"  L'Histoire  du 
Regnede  Louis  le  Grand  par  les  Medailles,  Em- 
blemes,  Devises,  &c.  ;"  "Methode  du  Blason:" 
"  La  Philosophie  des  Images :"  besides  a 
great  number  of  tracts  on  devices,  medals, 
tournaments,  carousals,  decorations,  ballets, 
&c.      Moreri. — A. 

IMENEZES.  Some  needless  repetition  may 
be  avoided  by  classing  all  the  authors  of  this 
family  under  their  common  name.  It  isthe  name 
of  the  Condes  de  la  Ericeira,  a  noble  house  in 
Portugal,  in  which  the  love  of  literature  united 
with  literary  talents  continued  to  be  hereditary 
for  many  generations, and  longer,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  otiier  instance  upon  record.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  tlieir  works  the  Bibliotheca  Ericet-'uina 
is  published,  not  the  catalogue  of  the  library, 
but  of  works  written  by  themselves.  They 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty- five;  the 
greater  part  have  never  been  published,  and 
though  of  this  number  many  are  of  little  or  no 
importance,  enough  of  real  value  remains  to 
entitle  them  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.  We 
notice  only  the  most  important  of  the  printed 
works. 

Vida  de  D.  Henrique  de  Msnezes,  GovernO' 
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d;r  de  hi  India,  qunrio,  Madrid,  1628.  This  is 
the  work  of  P.  Diego  the  first  Conde.  The 
character  of  the  ancestor  whose  life  he  writes  is 
very  differently  described  by  Bavros  and  by 
Francisco  de  Andrada,  the  former  giving  him 
unqiKiiified  praise,  the  latter  pointing  out  some 
great  instances  of  misconduct. 

The  second  of  the  family,  D.  Fernando, 
published,  I.  Histonaruin  Lusilananim  I'Li'i 
decern  ab  anno  Z64O  usque  ad  annum  lb  •^6, qua' to, 
pars    I.   Ulyssipone,     1 734,  pars    X.  do.    1735- 

2.  Historia    de    Tangcre,  fclio,    Lishoa,    1732- 

3.  Vida  de  el  Rey  D.  Joam  I,  quarts.  Lisioa 
1668.  This  is  a  w-ork  of  very  considerable 
inerit.  But  the  most  valuable  in  the  list  is  by 
his  brother,  son-in-law  and  heir,  D.  Luiz. 
Jlistoria  de  Portugal  Reitc-urado,  2.  Tom.  fclio, 
Lisboa,  1679, 1698;  a  work  of  great  extent  and 
great  authority,  the  last  in  the  series  of  Portu- 
guese historians.  The  wife  also  of  D.  Luiz 
•was  an  author,  and  it  has  been  said  of  her  that 
she  wrote  not  with  the  quill  of  an  eagle, — for 
of  such  there  are  many  ; — but  with  the  quill  of 
a  phenix,  of  which  there  is  but  one  !  This  lady 
belongs  to  the  family  by  blood  as  well  as 
marriage,  having  married  her  father's  brother. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  tyrannically  the 
church  of  Rome  dissolved  marriages  upon  the 
plea  of  consanguinity  in  former  ages,  aiid  how 
lightly  it  has  set  aside  this  obstacle  in  our 
own  ! 

U.  Francisco  Xavler,  the  son  of  this  mar- 
riage, left  behind  him  four-and-forty  works,  of 
Avhich  the  chief  is  his  Henriqueida,  Poeina  He- 
roico,  em  doze  Cantos,  Lisboa  1 74 1.  The  Conde 
D.  Henrique,  founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Portugal,  is  the  hero  of  this  epic,  which  Vol- 
taire has  rrientioned  with  praise,  as  in  courtesy 
bound  to  do,  Ericeira  having  called  his  Hen- 
riade  the  best  French  poem.  The  ofhcial 
censures  affixed  to  the  Henriqueida  are,  as 
usual,  highly  hyperbolical,  but  they  furnish 
some  anecdotes  of  the  author.  It  appears  that 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  member  of  one 
academy,  which  seems  by  its  title  to  have  been 
designed  for  extemporary  speaking  ;  and  when 
little  older,  was  admitted  into  another, of  which 
at  twenty  he  was  president!  This  was  the  age  of 
academies  in  Portugal :  he  was  secretary  and 
protector  of  the  Portuguese,  and  censor  and 
director  of  the  royal  one  -,  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
cadians of  Rome, and  of  our  own  Royal  Society. 
The  most  learned  men  of  the  time  were  his 
correspondents  ;  Muratori  and  Crescembini  in 
Italy;  Boileau  andNeufville(who  wroteahlstory 
of  Portugal)  in  France  ;  marshal  Schomberg, 
Le  Cltrc  and  Bayle;    Salazar,  Mayaus  and 


Feyjoo  in  Spain.  His  English  correspondents 
were  Silvester  (a  name  which  we  do  not 
recognize)  and  others  ,of  the  Royal  Pociety. 
He  sa\s,  in  the  preface,  tliat  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  of  Greek  is  not  suilicient  for 
liim  to  understand  Homer  well ;  a  proof  how 
little  tliat  language  was  cultivated  in  his  coun- 
try, when  the  most  learned  man  in  it  would 
make  such  a  declaration  :  in  other  respects 
this  preface  discovers  a  range  of  poetical 
reading  which  few  have  equalled,  and  none, 
perhaps,  -exceeded.  The  poem  itself  is  not 
worse  than  its  French  namesake,  though  its. 
faults  are  of  a  different  character.  He  was 
blind  when  he  wrote  it,  and  died  before  it  wai , 
published. 

This  truly  estimable  man  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  letters.  He  increased  the  family 
library  with  above  six  hundred  rfianuscripts, 
and  20, coo  volumes.  The  vein  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  D.  Luiz,  the  fifth  Conde,  wrote 
commentaries  of  his  own  administration  in 
India, corrections  and  a  supplement  to  Bluteau's 
Portuguese  dict'onary,  and  also  to  Ivlorcri. 
He  completed  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
which  his  predecessor  had  begun  :  it  was  one 
of  the  noblest  which  any  private  family  ever 
collected  together,  but  it  has  been  dispersed  ; 
and  I,  who  write,  have  purchased  some  volumes 
from  its  wreck  at  the  stalls  in  London. 

Portuguese  literature  is  deeply  indebted  to 
this  noble  house.  Individuals  have  succeeded 
better,  but  no  family  has  ever  done  so  much. 
— R.  S. 

MENGOLI,  Peter,  an  able  Italian  ma- 
thematician in  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
cerning the  place  and  time  of  whose  birth  we 
have  no  information.  He  studied  under  the 
celebrated  father  Bonaventure  Cavalieri,  to 
whom  the  Italians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 
Mengoli  was  appointed  professor  of  mecha- 
nics in  the  college  of  nobles  at  Bologna,  and 
acquired  high  reputation  by  the  success  with 
which  he  filled  that  post,  as  well  as  by  his 
publications.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  "  Geometri*  SpeciosK  Elementa," 
1659,  quarto,  which  is  a  kind  of  essay  on  infi- 
nitesimals, and  contains  similar  signs  with, 
those  of  Leibnitz,  in  one  part  of  his  calcula- 
tions. His  other  works,  which  are  held  in 
much  esteem,  are  entitled,  "  Novx  Quadra- 
turap  Arithmeticae,  seu  de  additione  Fracti- 
onum ;"  "  Via  regia  ad  Mathematicas 
ornata  ;"  "  Refrazzione  e  paralasse  Solare  ;" 
"  Speculatione  de  Musica ;"  "  Circolo," 
1672,  quarts;  "Arithmetics  ratlonalis  Ele- 
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Mienta  •,"  "  Arithmetica  realis,  5cc."  The 
author  was  living  in  1678.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hii/.—M. 

MENGS,  Antony  Raphael,  an  emiaent 
painter,  was  born  in  1728  at  Aussip;  in  Bo- 
hemia. His  father,  Ishma'el,  removed  to  Dres- 
den, where  h'e  was  made  painter  to  Augustus 
III.  king  of  Poland.  He  had  from  a  verv  early 
age  educated  his  son  for  his  own  profession, 
and  practised  him  in  all  the  different  methods 
of  painting.  In  1 74 1  he  took  him  to  Rome, 
and  kept  him  very  assiduously  at  study  under 
his  own  direction,  particularly  exercising  him 
in  copying  from  the  antique,  and  from  the 
works  of  the  greatest  modern  artists.  After 
an  abode  in  that  capital  of  three  or  four  years, 
Antony  returned  to  Dresden, where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  court,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
king's  painter.  He  made  a  second  journey  to 
Rome,  where  he  married  a  young  woman 
from  whom  he  had  modelled  the  head  of  a 
Madonna.  He  was  desirous  of  fixing  himself 
there  ;  but  his  father,  who  continued  to  hold 
him  in  the  bonds  of  paternal  authority,  obliged 
him  in  1749  to  return  to  Dresden.  The  in- 
creased favour  he  experienced  from  the  king 
did  not  prevent  his  longings  to  revisit  Rome, 
and  in  1752  he  carried  thither  his  wife  and  an 
infant  child.  The  disasters  which  befel  Sax- 
ony and  its  monarch  deprived  him  of  his  pen- 
sion, and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  indigence, 
barely  supporting  himself  by  his  ill-paid  la- 
bours, which  chiefly  consisted  of  painting  in 
fresco.  Having  become  known  to  Charles  III. 
king  of  Xaplts,  on  a  visit  to  his  capital,  that 
monarch  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  his 
talents,  that  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  he  gave  Mengs  an  invitation  to  Madrid 
on  very  honourable  and  lucrative  conditions, 
which  were  willingly  accepted,  and  he  arrived 
in  that  city  in  176 1.  He  there  executed  a 
great  many  works,  both  frescos  and  easel 
pictures,  of  which  a  dead  Christ,  with  the 
visual  accompaniments,  is  reckoned^he  princi- 
pal. After  a  considerable  stay  in  Spain, 
excess  of  application,  and  the  want  of  domestic 
society,  threw  him  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
which  induced  him  to  ask  leave  to  return  to 
Italy,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  and  family. 
During  his  convalescence  he  painted  for  the 
king  ot  Spain  a  nativity,  in  which  the  light  is 
managed  in  the  manner  of  Corregio's  famous 
notte.  This  piece  was  so  much  valued,  that  a 
plate  of  glass  of  uncommon  dimensions  was 
made  to  cover  it.  At  Rome  he  was  employed 
by  pope   Clement  XIV.    in    a    considerable 


work;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  abode  there' 
of  three  years  that  he  reluctantly  returned  to 
Madrid.  He  there  composed  the  apotheosis 
of  Trajan  for  the  ceiling  of  the  great  saloon  of 
the  palace  in  Madrid;  but  his  incessant  appli- 
cation again  injured  his  health,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  final  dismission  from  his  generous  master, 
v/ho  continued  to  him  a  very  liberal  appoint- 
ment. He  took  up  his  residence  for  the  last 
time  at  Rome,  but  it  was  embittered  to  him  by 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  Grief  hastened 
tlie  decline  of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  th.; 
nostrums  of  an  empiric  precipitated  the  termi- 
nation of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  1799,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  academy 
of  St.  Luke  assisted  at  his  interment ;  and  his 
friend  the  chevalier  d'Azara  placed  his  bust  in 
bronze  in  the  Pantheon,  next  to  that  of  Ra- 
phael, with  an  honourable  inscription  in  which 
he  is  entitled  Pirfsr  Philoscfhus.  The  private 
character  of  Mengs  was  marked  with  melan- 
choly and  reserve,  with  purity  of  manners,  and 
strict  regard  to  veracity.  He  had  little  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  seemed  under  con- 
straint in  company;  yet  he  sometimes  delivered 
his  sentiments  with  a  blunt  freedom  that  par- 
took of  harshness,  and  gave  offence.  He  was 
however  fundamentally  kind  and  benignant; 
and  was  so  disinterested  or  negligent  in  mo- 
ney concerns,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
emoluments  of  his  latter  years,  he  scarcely  left 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

As  an  artist,  very  different  opinions  have 
been  given  respecting  his  merit.  It  seems 
generally  allowed  that  liis  excellencies  were 
less  the  product  of  native  genius,  than  of  in- 
tense application  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  art.  A  degree  of  coldness  and  dryness  is 
said  to  mark  his  performances,  even  where 
they  display  sublimity  of  conception,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  grand  principles  of  composi- 
tion. His  long  practice  of  miniature-painting 
is  asserted  to  have  habituated  him  to  a  dimi- 
nutive style  ;  and  his  finishing  had  frequently 
a  gloss  that  gave  his  pictures  the  cliect  of 
enamel.  Alengs  was  not  only  a  celebrated 
artist,  but  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in 
his  art.  The  year  after  his  death,  the  cheva- 
lier d'Azara  published  "  Opere  di  Antonio 
RafFaele  Mengs,"  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
These  consist  of  various  treatises  on  subjects 
relative  to  the  principles  of  painting,  and  on 
the  characters  of  the  greatest  masters  of  ihe 
art,  particularly  Raphael,  Corregio,  and  Titian. 
They  contain  much  metaphysical  subtlety,  and 
many  singular  and  rather  paradoxical  noiions ; 
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but  tficy  inspire  elevated  ideas  of  the  art  and 
its  objects.  He  sp-aks  much  of  that  ideal 
beauty  which  surpasses  any  thinjr  that  nature 
offers  to  the  senses;  but  he  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  more  successful  in  sugftesting  precise 
notions  concerning;  it,  than  others  who  have 
treated  on  the  same  topic.  He  carried  his  ad- 
miration of  the  ancients  beyond  almost  any  of 
his  cotcmpuraries,  except  his  intimate  friend 
the  abbi^  \Vinckelninn  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  exalted  idea  of  the  perfections  of  R.iphael, 
(whom  of  all  artists  he  most  imitated)  he  ima- 
gined that  the  painters  of  antiquity  were  his 
superiors.  'Opere  di  JMeags.  Cumberland's 
Jccount  of  Spanish  Painters.  Piliington's  Diet. 
—A. 

RIENINSKI,  or  MENIN,  Francis,  (/"rjKm- 
cus  a  Mesgniin),  .1  celebrated  orientalist,  was 
born  in  Lorraine  in  1623.  He  studied  at 
Rome  under  the  learned  Jesuit  Giattini ;  and 
being  particularly  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Eastern  languages,  when  about  the  age 
of  thirty,  he  accompanied  the  Polish  embas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  and  there  applied  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  the  Turkish  tongue. 
In  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  was  made 
first  interpreter  to  the  Polish  embassy  at  the 
Porte.  His  able  services  in  this  department 
caused  him,  after  a  summons  into  Poland,  to 
be  sent  out  again  as  embassador  plenipoten- 
tiary to  that  court.  The  consequence  of  this 
appointment  was  his  being  naturalized  in 
Poland,  on  which  occasion  he  added  the  ter- 
mination ski  to  his  family  name  of  Jifemn.  In 
1 66 1  he  accepted  the  post  of  interpreter  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  several 
imperial  embassadors  to  the  Porte.  He  was 
likewise  entrusted  with  various  important  and 
confidential  commissions ;  and  having  visited 
in  1669  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  he  was 
.created  a  knight  of  that  order.  His  services 
were  so  much  approved,  that  on  his  return  to 
Vienna  he  was  made  one  of  the  emperor's 
council  of  war,  as  well  as  first  interpreter.  He 
died  in  that  capital  in  1698.  The  great  work 
of  Meninski  was  his  "Thesaurus  Linguarum 
Crientalium,"  published  at  Vienna  in  1O80,  in 
four  volumes  folio.  The  fourth  of  these  vo- 
lumes, entitled  "  Complementum  Thesauri, 
seu  Onomosticum  Latino-Turcico,  Arabico- 
Persicum,  Sec."  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
accident  of  a  bomb  falling  upovi  the  author's 
house  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks,  which  obliged  him  to  recompose  it, 
and  was  the  cause  that  it  did  not  appear  till 


1687.  Tlie  other  volumes  were  likewise 
greatly  injured,  whicli  rendered  the  work  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  dear.  A  new  edition  of 
this  very  laborious  and  valuable  performance 
with  various  improvements  was  commenced  at 
Vienna  in  178c,  but  is  as  yet  unfinished. 
The  Turkish,  Persian  and  Arabic  grammars 
contained  in  the  "  1  hesaurus"  were  republish- 
ed in  two  volumes  quarto,  Fien.  1756.  The 
other  works  of  Meninski  were  chiefly  in  con- 
troversy with  I.  B.  Podesta,  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  in  Vienna.  Nau  Jji^gr. 
Diet.      Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

INIENNO,  surnamed  Simonson,  a  celebrated 
and  leading  minister  among  the  Anabaptists  in 
the  sixteenth  centurj',  after  whom  the  mem- 
bers of  that  sect  in  the  Low-Countries  were 
called  Mennonitss,  was  born  at  Witmarsum,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolswert  m 
Frlesland,  in  the  year  1505.  His  parents, 
who  were  Catholics,  caused  him  to  be  educated 
to  the  church  ;  and  after  he  had  been  ordained 
priest,  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  popery 
with  great  zeal  for  some  time  ;  first  at  a  vil- 
lage belonging  to  his  father,  called  Pinnin- 
gum,  and  afterwards  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 
%Vith  all  his  zeal,  however,  he  led  a  profligate 
life,  as  he  himself  confesses  ;  but,  becominsr 
acquainted  with  some  Anabaptists,  he  received 
serious  impressions,  and  gradually  became  a 
convert  to  their  principles.  For  some  time  he 
frequented  their  assemblies  with  the  utmost 
secresy  ;  but,  in  the  year  1536,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  resigned  his  station  and  office  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  publicly  embraced  their 
communion.  The  members  of  that  sect  with 
whom  Menno  connected  himself  were  simple 
and  inoiFensive  men,  exempt  from  that  fanati- 
cal frenzy  which  had  disgraced  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster,  and  holding  the  same  reli- 
gious opinions  with  the  reformed  churches, 
excepting  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed.  About  a  year  after 
Menno  had  joined  himself  to  them,  several  of 
the  sect  earnestly  solicited  him  to  undertake 
the  office  of  a  public  teacher ;  to  whose  en- 
treaties he  yielded,  and  was  accordingly  ordain- 
ed at  Groningen.  Menno  possessed  genius  ; 
had  the  advantage  of  a  natural  and  persuasive 
eloquence ;  and  had  a  sufficient  portion  of 
learning  to  pass  for  an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  also  a  man  of  probity,  of 
a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle  in  his  man- 
Miers,  and  accommodating  in  his  commerce  with 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  extremely  zealous  in  promot- 
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itior  prn.ctical  religion  and  viriuc,  wliich  he  re- 
commended by  Ills  example,  as  well  as  by  his 
precepts.  With  such  talents  and  dispositions, 
he  was  excellently  qualified  to  tjain  a  number  of 
adherents  wherever  he  exercised  his  mini-try. 
That  oflice  lie  diligently  <lischarged  during 
fivc-and-twenty  years,  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  children  from  one  country  to  another, 
under  pressures  and  calamities  of  various 
kinds,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
falling  a  victim  to  persecuting  and  sanguinary 
laws.  He  visited  East  and  West  Friesland,Gro- 
ningen,  Holland,  Gelderland, Brabant,  Westpha- 
lia, the  German  provinces  which  He  on  thecoast 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as 
Livonia.  In  all  tliese  countries  he  gained  a 
prodigious  number  of  proselytes  to  his  sect.  ' 
The  peculiar  tenets  which  he  inculcated  on 
them  were,  that  it  was  an  unscriptural  abuse 
and  prostitution  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
administer  it  to  infants,  adult  persons  only, 
who  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason, 
being  the  proper  subjects  of  it ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millenium,  or  thousand  years  reign  of 
Christ's  upon  earth;  the  exclusion  of  civil 
rulers  from  their  communion,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  any  of  their  members  from  performing 
the  function^  of  magistracy  ;  the  unlawfulness 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  consequently 
of  war,  in  all  its  shapes  ;  the  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness of  oaths,  either  in  confirmation  of 
truth  or  on  any  other  occasion  ;  and  the  vanity, 
as  well  as  pernicious  eifects  of  human  science. 
Menno  also  denied  that  Christ  derived  from  his 
mother  the  body  which  he  assumed  ;  and 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  produced 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These  opinions  the  eloquence  of 
Menno  set  off  to  great  advantage,  and  the 
number  of  his  followers  rapidly  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  inhuman  and  bloody  per- 
secutions with  which  they  were  harrassed. 

The  remarkable  success  which  attended 
Menno's  ministerial  labours,  occasioned  him  to 
be  regarded  as  the  common  chief  of  almost  all 
the  Anabaptists,  for  whom  he  drew  up  a  plan 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  corresponding  with 
the  principles  above-mentioned,  and  professed- 
ly drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone, 
which  united  them  in  one  community.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
a  spirit  of  dissention  broke  out  among  them, 
which  produced  a  schism  in  the  sect  that  has 
continued  to  this  day.  The  ground  of  their 
dispute  was  the   discipline  of  excommunica- 


tion, which  a  considerable  number  of  their 
body  carried  lo  ?n  enormous  degree  of  severity 
and  rigour.  They  not  only  maintained  that 
open  olFenders,  even  those  who  sincerely  de- 
plored and  lamented  their  faults,  shotild,  with- 
out any  previous  warning  or  admonition,  be 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
but  they  even  protended  to  exclude  t!ie  persons 
thus  excommunicated  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  wives,  husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  chil- 
dren, and  relations,  and  even  from  following 
their  ordinary  calling.  They  were  also  for 
imposing  a  course  of  moral  discipline,  which 
was  difficult  and  austere  in  the  highest  degree. 
Against  these  severe  methods  of  procedure  se- 
veral other  Anabaptists,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  • 
Waterland  and  Fraiieker,  protested,  as  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary;  but  they  were  out- 
voted by  the  violent  and  rigid  party,  excommu- 
nicated, and  cast  out.  The  moderate  Ana- 
baptists being  in  this  manner  cut  off,  and  di- 
vided from  their  brethren,  became  a  particular 
sect  or  community  under  the-  name  of  the 
Franekerlaiu  or  If'aterlandians.  Menno  employ- 
ed his  most  vigorous  endeavours  to  prevent 
this  schism,  and  to  restore  peace  and  concord 
in  the  community;  but  when  he  perceived 
that  they  proved  ineffectual,  he  attempted  to 
conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought 
might  preserve  his  influence  with  both  parties. 
For  this  purpose  he  at  first  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  neither  party,  but  reproved  each  for 
such  parts  of  their  proceedings  as  he  consider- 
ed to  be  faulty.  Afterwards  he  discovered  an 
unworthy  and  blameable  degree  of  irresolution 
and  inconstancy,  which  tended  to  offend  both, 
and  by  so  doing  to  inflame  rather  than  heal 
their  divisions.  For  at  one  time  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  the  moderate  party,  and,  as  appears 
not  only  from  their  testimony  but  his  owa 
writifigs,  would  have  joined  with  them,  had 
he  not  dreaded  falling  under  the  same  excom- 
munication. At  another  time  he  acted  with 
the  violent  Anabaptists,  extending  the  rigour  of 
excommunication  so  far  as  to  include  under  it: 
those  of  their  brethren  who  sometimes  fre- 
quented the  Lutheran  churches,  believing  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  hear  the  ministers  of 
that  persuasion  as  well  as  their  own,  and  that 
no  person  ought  to  deprive  them  of  that  li- 
berty. He  also  rashly  ventured  to  pronounce 
all  persons,  and  especially  ministers  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  in  all  points,  to  be  worldlv 
and  carnal  men.  "  Thus,"  says  the  learned  anil 
candid  Brandt,  "  were  Meimo's  good  inten- 
tions attended  with  human  passions  and  infir: 
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mities  ;  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  lie  laboured 
very  much,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to- 
wards the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  manners: 
niid  even  in  the  midst  of  his  fierce  zeal  there 
appeared  sometimes  the  rays  of  moderation 
und  good  temper  when  amongst  his  own  peo- 
ple ;  but  stiffness  against  others,  and  his  com- 
plying with  the  temerity  and  self  eonccitedness 
of  the  most  violent  of  his  fraternity,  wliom 
he  durst  not  oppose,  or  else  bis  own  unsteadi- 
ness, darkened,  as  some  think,  the  brightness 
of  his  other  i|ualities  !''  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  lii"e  Menno  resided  at  the  country  seat  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Oldensloe,  who,  moved  with  compasion  at  a 
view  of  the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  the  snares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin, 
look  him,  together  with  certain  of  his  as- 
sociates, into  his  protection,  and  gave  him  an 
asylum.  Here  he  died  in  1561,  about  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
prod',ictions  in  defence  of  his  peculi-ar  opinions, 
which  are  almost  all  composed  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  were  published  together  in  folio, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1651.  Brandt's 
'  Uist.  Refortn.  hi  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  I.  b.  Hi. 
bf  iv.  Alosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xvi.  cnp.  3 .  sect. 
Hi,  par.  it. — M. 

MENOCHIO,  Jacopo,  a  learned  Jurist,  was 
a  native  of  Pavia,  and  began  in  1555  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  civil  law  in  its  university. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  his 
newly  erected  university  of  Mondovi.  Thence 
he  removed  in  1^66  to  the  first  chair  of  com- 
mon law  in  Padua,  wliich  he  afterwards  chang- 
ed for  that  of  civil  law.  His  high  reputation 
caused  him  in  1589  to  be  recalled  by  the 
senate  of  .Milan  to  Pavia  j-  and  he  was  at  length 
elected  a  senator  of  Milan,  and  president 
of  the  extraordinary  magistracy.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1607.  ,\  number  of  volumes 
on  legal  subjects  attest  his  diligence  and  pro- 
fundity in  his  professional  studies.  These  are 
still  in  use  with  many  lawyers  ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, his  treatises  "  De  Conjecturis  ultinmm 
Voluntatum,"  and,  "  De  tacitis  et  ambiguis 
Conventionibus,"  are  much  esteemed.  He  has 
been  reckoned  the  firs:  doctor  both  in  civil  and 
canon  law,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
"Tiraboichi. — A. 

MENOCHIO,  JojiN  Stephen,  a  learned 
Italian  Jesuit  and  biblical  scholar  who  flourished 
in  the  former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  born  at 
Eavia  in  the  year  1576.     After  having   been 


carefully  instructed  in  classical  and  polifs 
learning,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  society  of  Jesus,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and 
particularly  in  scriptural  literature.  Having 
completed  his  academical  course,  he  was  se- 
lected by  his  superiors  to  fill  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor, which  he  occupied  with  great  apnlause 
during  several  years  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  most  honourable  posts  belonging 
to  the  society,  in  the  colleges  and  provinces  of 
Italy.  Equally  respected  for  his  virtues  and  for 
his  erudition,  he  died  at  Rome  in  1656,  when 
about  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  tlie  author 
of  "  Hieropoliticon,  seu  Institutioncs  Politicje 
e  Sacris  Scripturis  deprompta:,  Lib.  III.;'' 
"  Institutioncs  CEconomicre  ex  Sacris  Literis 
deprompta;,  Lib.  II. ;"  '|  De  Republica  He- 
brxorum  Lib.  VllI;"  and  "  Brevis  Explicatio 
sensus  Literalis  totius  Scriptur.-p,"  in  tvco  vo- 
lumes. These  difterent  works  are  highly 
commended  for  th.e  extensive  knowledge  and 
solid  learning  wiiich  th^y  display  ;  and  that 
last  mentioned  is  particularly  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  the  perspicuity,  precision,  and  judg- 
ment by  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  that  published  by  father  Tour- 
nemiiie,  a  Jesuit,  in  17 19,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  valuable 
treatises  and  dissertations  on  biblical  subjects  ; 
which  was  reprinted  at  Avignon,  in  1607,  in 
four  volumes,  quarto.  Father  Menochio 
also  published,  in  the  Italian  language,  "  A 
History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  a  "  Sa- 
cred tlistory,  founded  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles;" and  six  volumes  of  "  Dissertations  on 
different  Subjects,"  chiefly  designed  to  eluci- 
date the  Scriptures.  After  his  death,  a  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Christian  Economy,"  and  some 
other  pieces  were  published  from  his  MSS. 
Landi's  Hijt.  de  la  Lit.  de  I' Italic,  vol.  V.  liv. 
X Hi.  art,  a.  Moreri.  Nsuv,  Dct.  Hist. — 
M. 

MEN TCHIKOF,  Alexander,  a  statesman 
and  general  undei  czar  Peter  I.,  and  a  remark- 
able example  of  a  rise  to  a  high  fortune  from 
the  meanest  origin,  was  the  son  of  peasants 
who  were  vassals  of  the  monastery  of  Cosmo- 
poli.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a 
pastry-cook,  and  employed  to  cry  his  wares 
about  the  streets.  The  czar  happening  one 
day  to  hear  him,  was  struck  with  the  pleasant 
song  which  he  annexed  to  his  cry,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  The  smartness 
of  the  boy's  replies  pleased  him  so  well,  that 
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he  ordered  him  to  come  to  court,  where  he 
was  first  placed  in  a  very  low  station  ;  but  the 
quickness  of  his  parts,  and  the  facihty  with 
which  he  acquired  several  languages,  so  much 
distinguished  him,  that  the  czar  took  him  to 
serve  about  his  person.  As  he  grew  to  matu- 
rity he  became  tail  and  well-shaped,  and  was 
enlisted  in  Le  Fort's  company  of  soldiers.  The 
cznr  advanced  him  to  the  post  of  groom  of  his 
bed-chamber,  and  thence  gradually  to  the 
highest  employments.  From  Le  Fort  lie  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  military  knowledge  which 
fitted  him  for  command,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  generals  in  the  Russian 
army.  He  was  indefatigable  in  forwarding 
the  works  at  the  czar's  new  city  of  Petersburg, 
by  which  he  could  not  fail  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  master ;  in  consequence,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  with 
the  title  of  prince  and  the  rank  of  major-ge- 
neral. When  Peter  undertook  his  travels  for 
improvement,  he  chose  Mentchikof  for  his 
companion;  and  in  1706  he  was  created  a 
prince  of  the  German  empire.  He  frequently 
was  employed,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  to 
personate  tlie  czar,  who  rather  chose  to  ap^iear 
as  a  private  person  in  his  train.  In  the  war 
against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Mentchikof 
gained  a  victory  over  Meyerfeldt  a  Swedish 
generalj  and  was  the  first  Russian  commander 
who  obtained  that  honour.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  the  defeat  of  Jjowenhaupt  at  Lesnau 
in  1708,  and  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Russians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pultowa 
hi  the  following  year.  The  high  degree  of 
favour  he  possessed  enabled  him  to  accumu- 
late great  wealth  ;  but  in  1715,  when  Peter  in- 
stituted a  court  of  inqulbiMon  to  search  into 
the  abuses  of  the  administration,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  fell  under  its  censure,  and  he  did 
not  escape  witbout  a  large  fine.  He  was  af- 
terwards restored  to  favour,  and  was  sent  to 
command  in  the  TJkrnine  in  1719,  and  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Poland  in  1722.  When 
Peterset  ouf  on  his  e);peditio,n  toPersia,  he  plac- 
ed r.Ientchikof  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency. He  chiefly  contributed  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  empress  Catharine  at  the  death 
of  Peter  in  1725,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed 
unbounded  authority  under  lier  veign.  When 
her  btate  of  health  announced  a  short  duration 
of  this  power,  he  took  measures  to  insure  the 
crown  to  Peter  Alexievitch,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  espouse  his  eldest  daughter.  The 
event  of  his  accession  took  place  in  1727;  Peter 
was    betrothed    to    his  intended  bride,   and 


Mentchikof  assumed  all  the  arrogance  of  m;- 
controulable  sway.  But  a  storm  was  imp^'uding 
which  suddenly  overwhelmed  him.  The  family 
of  Dolgorucki,  who  were  masters  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  young  emperor,  procured  an  order 
for  his  arrestation,  and  he  was  e.\iled  to  his 
estate  of  Renneburg.  He  was  permitted  to 
carry  with  him  his  most  valuable  effects;  and 
he  was  imprudent  enough  to  depart  from  Mos- 
cow with  a  splendid  train  and  all  tlic  marks  of 
his  former  dignity.  His  enemies  made  use  of 
the  circumstance  still  further  to  indispose  the 
emperor  against  him,  and  he  was  overtaken  by 
an  order  to  carry  him  to  Siberia.  The  place  of 
his  confinement  was  Beresof,  on  the  rude  and 
desolate  banks  of  the  Oby.  His  wife,  a  lady 
delicately  brought  up,  wept  herself  blind,  and 
expired  on  the  road.  He  found  a  wooden  hut 
assigned  for  his  residence,  with  a  daily  allow- 
ance often  rubles  for  his  support.  His  mind 
accommodated  itself  to  his  situation.  He  cul- 
tivated a  little  farm,  and  saved  enough  from  his. 
pittance  to  build  a  wooden  chnrch,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  which  he  assisted  with  his  own  hands. 
The  death  of  one  of  his  daugliters  of  the  small- 
pox,and  thegreat  change inhis  way  of  life,  soon, 
however,af}ccted  his  health,  and  he  died  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  in  November  1729,  little  more  than 
two  years  from  his  banishment.  His  two 
surviving  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were 
recalled  by  the  empress  Anne,  and  restored  to 
a  decent  rank  in  society.  Alod.  Uiiivers.  Hist. 
Alanstein's  Memoirs.     Mereri. — A. 

MENTZEL,  Christian,  a  learned  physi- 
cian and  botanist,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
magistrate  of  Furstenwald  in  the  Middle- 
March  of  Brandenburg,  where  he  was  born  in 
1&22.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 
Konigsberg,  and  in  1048  was  engaged  at  Dant- 
zig  in  the  education  of  youth.  He  afterwards 
visited  Holland,  and  thence  made  a  voyage  up 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  surveyed  a  va- 
riety of  countries,  and  returni.ig  through 
Italy,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Padua  in 
1654.  Through  the  whole  of  this  tour  he 
pursued  the  botanical  rescarclies  which  he 
had  begun  at  Dantzig,  and  made  large  collec- 
tions of  plants.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
physic  in  his  native  country,  and  in  1658  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Frederic  William 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  as  army  physician. 
When  the  campaign  v/as  ended,  he  attended 
the  elector  in  his  progresses,  and  was  made  his 
physician  and  counsellor.  He  continued  for 
many  years,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  attend 
that  prince  and  his  successor,  till  at  length  he 
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obtained  permission  to  retire.  He  employed  his 
latter  years  in  study,  particularly  of  the  Chinese 
language,  iti  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at- 
tained a  greater-  proficiency  than  any  other 
person  in  Europe.  He  died  in  1701.  Mentzel 
pubri?hfd  in  1650  "  Centuria  Plantarum  circs 
Ged.inum  sponte  nascentium,"  quarto.  His 
greatest  botanical  work  was  a  pinax  or  table 
entitled  "  Index  Nocninum  Plantarum  Mul- 
tilinguis,"  first  published  at  Berlin,  1682, 
folio,  and  republished  with  additions  under  the 
title  of  "  Lexicon  Plantarum  Polyglotton 
universale," 'iJfrc/.  1696  and  1715,  folio:  it 
contains  the  names  of  plants  in  a  great  number 
of  languages,  European  and  Oriental.  There 
was  added  to  it,  "  Pugillus  Plantarum  Vari- 
arum,  turn  Hortensium,  .turn  Italicarum  et 
Tyrolensium  quas  ipse  legit  ; '  with  figures. 
He  communicated  to  the  academy  Natur;t  Cu- 
riosorum,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
several  papers  on  subjects  of  medicine  and 
natural  history,  which  are  printed  in  their 
"  Ephemerides."  His  numerous  foreign  cor- 
respondences enabled  him  to  make  large  col- 
lections in  natural  history,  of  which  he  left 
several  volumes  in  MS.  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  of  Berlin.  Of  these  there  are 
four  volumes  folio,  relative  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Brazil,  collected  by  prince  Maurice 
of  Nassau;  ten  volumes  folio,  from  the  Chi- 
nese lexicon  ;  and  two  volumes  of  a  Flora 
Japonica,  printed  by  natives  of  Japan. — Mo- 
tc-ri.      Halleri  Bibl.  Botan.         Ehy  Diet.  Hist. 

MENZINI,  Benedetto,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet,  was  born  at  Florence  of  indigent  parents 
in  1646.  An  early  proficiency  in  letters  caus- 
ed him  to  be  taken  notice  ol  by  the  marquis 
Gianvincenzo  Salviati,  who  received  him  into 
his  liouse,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing his  talents.  He  particularly  distinj,uished 
himself  in  his  youth  for  a  florid  eloquence, 
which  he  employed  in  moral  and  laudatory 
compositions  ■,  and  for  his  support  he  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric,  v.-ith  the  hope  of  obtain- 
mg  a  public  professorship  at  Florence  and 
Frato.  ihe  advice  of  the  celebrated  Redi,  who 
had  seen  some  of  his  poetical  compositions, 
induced  him  to  turn  his  efforts  chiefly  to  Italian 
poetry  ;  and  in  I674  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  dedicated  to  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  III., 
which,  however,  failed  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  that  prince.  In  1579  he  published  a  treatise 
entitled  "  Construzione  irregolare  della  Lin- 
gua Toscam,"  which  displayed  his  reading  in 
the  old  Italian   writers.     Having  greatly  im- 


proved and  made  large  additions  to  his  juvenile 
poems,  he  published  in  1780  a  volume  of  lyric 
poems,  by  which  he  obtained  great  reputation. 
At  length,  being  frustrated  in  his  expectation 
of  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Pisa,   in  his  in- 
dignation he   composed   twelve    bitter  satires 
against  his    opponents  and  detractors,    which 
exhibited  great  powers  in  that  species  of  com- 
position, but  were   not  likely   to  improve  his 
prospects  in  his  own  country.     He,  therefore, 
in    168^,   accepted  an    invitation  from   queen 
Christina  of  Sv/eden,  then  resident  at  Rome, 
who  gave    him    a  very  honourable  reception, 
and   admitted  him    into   her  academy.      This 
situation   permitted  him  to  pursue  his  private 
studies  at  his  leisure,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  poems.    The 
death  of  the  queea  in  i6'^9  agam  threw  him 
uoon  the   public,   and   he   was  obliged  for  .i 
maintenance  to  write  coniposliions   for  other 
persons,  particularly  sermons  for  ecclesiastics. 
He  had  an   invitation   in    lOgi  from  cardinal 
Ragotsky,   to  accompany  him   into   Poland  33 
his    secretary  ;  but  not  choosing  to  leave  Italy, 
he  found   at  length  a  protector,  who  obtained 
for  him,  from   pope  innocent  XII.,   a  canoni- 
care  in  the  church  of  St    Angelo  in  Peschiera. 
He  was  likewise  nominated  in  1 701  coadjutor 
in   the  chair  of  eloquence  in    the  college  of  la 
Sapienza   at   Rome.       He   died,   according  to 
one  account  in    1704,    to    anotiier,  in    1708. 
Tliere  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  Italian  poetry  in 
which     wenzini  did  not  exercibC   his  powers. 
"  His   Pindaric    C  anzoni     isays    liraboschi) 
have  not  the  loftiness  and  rapid  flow  which  are 
admired   in  those   of  Chiabrera   and  Fillcaia, 
yet  have  a  warmth  and  elegance  which  place 
thsm  among  the  best.      In  Anacreontic  songs, 
in  pastoral  sonnets,  elegies,  and  sacred  hymns, 
he  has  few  equals,  and  pcrliaps  no  sup  riors. 
In  Italian  satires  none  can  compare  with  him." 
He  made  an  attempt  in   the  epic,  and  wrote 
three  books  of  a  poem  on  "  ■  errcstrial  i^ara- 
dise."      His  "  Accadcinia     I  us'.ulana"   is  an 
imitationof  Sannazaro's  Arcadia.     He  likewise 
wrote  eli-gantly  in   Latin,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.     All  the  works  of  Menzini  «ore  publish- 
ed collectively   at  Florence    in   i'our    volumes, 
1 73 1.     Of  these,  the  first  volume  contains  his 
lyric   poems  ;  the    second,    his  misceilaneous 
poems  ;  the  third,   his  Italian  prose  ;    and  the 
fourth,  his  Latin  compositions.      Menzini  was 
a  member  of  the  academy  Della  Crusca,   and 
was  extremely  desirous  to  have  his  verses  cited 
by  name  as  authority  in  its  dictionary.       i'his 
privilege  was  first  granted  to  his  satires ;  and 
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In  the  edition  of  the  dictionary  in  173 1,  all  Iiis 
works  are  considered  as  bclonginc;  to  the  golden 
age  of  the  language.  Pubrotii.  Tirabofchi. —  A. 
MERBES,BoNDE,aFrenchpriestandesteemed 
writer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Montdidier  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  in  the 
year  16 16.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  taught 
the  belles  lettres  during  several  years,  with 
great  success  and  reputation.  Relinquishing 
this  employment,  he  applied  Iiimself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and 
of  tradition  ;  commenced  preacher  ;  and  was 
ad  mitred  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
He  died  at  the  college  of  Beauvais  in  Paris,  in 
1684,  about  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  equally  re- 
spected for  his  learning,  disinterestedness,  and 
modesty.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  of 
merit,  entitled,  "  Sumnia  Christiana,  seu  Or- 
thodoxa  Morum  Disciplina,  ex  sacris  Literls, 
Sanctorum  Patrum  Monumentis,  Conciliorum 
Oraculis,  sumniorum  denique  Pontlficum 
Decretis  fideliter  Excerpta,  &c."  1683,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  This  work  is  commended  for 
the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  Latinity ;  but 
the  style  is  too  pompous  and  rhetorical  for  a 
moral  treatise.  In  his  principles  the  author  is 
very  far  from  being  a  relaxed  Casuist.  AIo- 
reri.    Nmv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MERCATI,  Michael,  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  born  in  1541  at  St.  Miniato  in  Tus- 
cany, was  the  son  of  Peter,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa, 
under  Cesalpini,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
taste  for  the  study  of  nature.  After  taking  his 
degrees  in  that  university,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  Pius  V.  gave  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  Vatican  botanical  garden..  He  was  in 
favour  with  the  succeeding  popes,  Gregory 
XIII.  and  Sixtus  V .,  the  latter  of  whom  confer- 
red upon  him  the  dignity  of  apostolical  proto- 
notary,  and  sent  him  into  Poland  with  the 
cardinal  Hippolito  Aldobrandini,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
collections  in  natural  history.  Clement  VIII. 
nominated  him  his  first  physiciaH,and  bestowed 
upon  him  many  marks  of  his  favour.  He  was 
also  much  esteemed  by  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  Ferdinand  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, from  the  last  of  whom  he  received  letters 
of  nobility.  He  bore  an  excellent  character  in 
private  life ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  religion,  that  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
intimate  friend  St.  Philip  Neri.  This  was  in 
1593,  in  the  fifty- ijecond  year  of  his  age.  He 
VOL.  Vli. 


wrote  in  Italian  a  work  "  On  the  Plague,  orv 
the  Corruption  of  the  Air,  on  the  Gout  and 
Palsy,"  i5-'6,  quarto;  and  a  "Dissertation 
on  the  Obelisks  of  Rome,"  1589,  quarto.  He 
is  principally  remembered  for  his  d.;scriptIon  of 
the  subjects  of  natural  hi.t  )ry,  p  irtiiulariy  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  coiit  lined  in  the  Vaticaa 
museum, which  was  foniiL-d  und'  1  the  auspices 
of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sextus  V.,  and  was  af- 
terwards totally  dispersed.  M.-rcui  arranged 
his  description  in  ten  classes,  coiicspondnig 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  museum,  and  displayed 
much  research  and  information  in  the  explana- 
tions which  he  subjoined.  His  m.inuscript 
came  into  the  hands  ot  Carlo  Dati  in  Florence, 
where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Clement  XL, 
who  purchased  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  splendid- 
ly edited  by  his  first  physician  Lancisi  in  17  17, 
under  the  title  of  "  Metaliotheca,  opus  Pos- 
thumum  Authoritate  et  Munificentia  Clementis 
XI.  Pont.  Max.  e  Tenebris  in  Lucem  eductum 
&c."  folio.  An  appendix  to  it  was  publisned 
in  1719.  Tiratosdi.  Eloy  Diet.  Hitt.  Med, 
— A. 

INIERC  ATOR.Martus,  an  ecclesiastical  and 
controversial  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  who- 
was  the  friend  of  St.  Augustine,  by  whom  he 
is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  learning  and  worth. 
It  is  uncertain  of  what  country  he  was  a 
native ;  some  writers  maintaining  that  he  was 
an  Italian,  while  others,  among  whom  are  Cave 
and  the  learned  father  Gerberon,  offer  weighty 
reasons  to  shew  that  he  must  have  been  an 
African.  It  seems  also  most  probable  that  he 
was  not  of  the  clerical  order  ;  at  least  it  may 
be  proved  that  he  was  a  layman  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings  against  the  Pelagians  and 
Nestorians,  commencing  his  polemical  career  in 
the  year  418,  and  continuing  It  till  about  451. 
His  works,  however,  are  not  so  much  original 
compositions,  as  they  are  abridgments  and  col- 
lections from  the  productions  of  other  writers, 
particularly  from  heretical  authors.  Many  o£ 
them  also  are  translations  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin,  with  prefaces  by  Mercator,  of  consider- 
able use  In  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
For  the  titles  and  subjects  of  these  different 
pieces,  we  refer  the  reader  eitht:  to  Cave  or 
Dupin.  The  author's  style  is  p-;rspicuous,  but 
inelegant,  and  deficient  In  livel  ness  and 
vigour.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  ;  aris,  in  073,  folio, 
by  father  Garner,  a  Jesuit,  with  a  diffusive 
and  learned  commentary,  long  notes,  and  a 
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number  of  dissertations ;  and  was  inserted  in 
the  twenty-seventli  volume  of  the  "  Bibl. 
Patr."  In  the  same  year  father  Gcrberon,  a 
Benedictine,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Rigberius,  published  several  of  Mercator's 
pieces  at  Brussels,  in  i  amo.  with  short,  but 
learned  and  useful  notes.  In  1684,  a 
new  and  more  correct  edition  of  them  was 
given  by  M.  Baluze,  with  notes,  in  octavo. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  stec.  Nest.  Dupin. 
Jllcreri. — M. 

MERCATOR,  Gerard,  a  very  eminent 
Flemish  geographer  and  matliematician  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Ruremond,  in 
the  year  1512.  After  having  been  initiated  in 
the  rudiments  of  classical  learning,  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Bois-le-Duc  ;  whence  he  remov- 
ed to  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  cultivation  of 
philosophical  and  polite  learning,  till  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  INI.  A.  Afterwards 
he  studied  the  mathematics  for  some  years, 
with  such  delight  and  intenseness  of  applica- 
tion, that,  as  the  authors  of  his  life  inform 
us,  he  often  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep.  When 
he  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Louvain  ; 
soon  after  which  he  applied  himself  to  learn 
the  art  of  engraving,  under  the  private  instruc- 
tibns  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Reinier 
Gemma,  a  Dutch  physician  and  mathemati- 
cian. The  first  production  of  Mercator's 
labours  was  a  description  and  map  of  the  Holy 
Land, which  he  published  in  153 7,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  the  year 
154 1,  he  acquired  high  reputation  by  giving 
to  the  public  a  terrestrial  globe ;  which  proved 
the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  whom  he  made 
maps,  globes,  and  a  collection  of  other  mathe- 
matical instruments,  all  executed  with  uncom- 
mon skill.  This  collection  being  afterwards 
destroyed  during  the  war  betv/een  the  emperor 
and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  prince,  Mercator  w:is  employed 
in  forming  a  new  one,  and  had  an  appoint- 
rrient  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  emperor's 
household.  About  the  same  time  the  duke  of 
Juliers  and  Cleves  made  him  his  cosmographer. 
In  155 1,  Mercator  produced  his  celestial 
globe,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  short 
treatise  on  the  use  of  that  instrument.  Soon 
after  this  he  removed  with  his  family  from 
Louvain,  and  settled  at  Duysburg.  Here-  he 
published,  at  ditferent  periods,  descriptions  and 
maps  of  the  world,  Europe,  Germany,  France, 


the  British  islands,  Sec,  which  he  aftei^wards 
collected  together  into  an  atlas,  prefixing  to 
them  a  treatise  "  On  the  Creation  and  Con- 
struction of  the  World."  His  method  of  lay- 
ing down  charts  and  maps,  which  is  still  in 
use,  and  goes  by  his  name,  is  a  projection  of 
the  surface  of  tire  earth  in  piano.  In  this  pro- 
jection, the  meridians,  parallels,  and  rhumbs, 
are  all  straight  lines,  the  degrees  of  longitude 
being  every  where  increased  so  as  to  be  equal 
to  one  another,  and  having  the  degrees  of 
latitude  also  increased  in  the  same  proportion ; 
namely,  at  every  latitude  or  point  on  the 
globe,  the  degrees  of  latitude,  and  of  longitude, 
or  the  parallels,  are  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  polar  distance, 
or  cosine  of  the  latitude  ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of 
the  latitude  to  radius :  a  proportion  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  all  the  parallel  circles 
be  represented  by  parallel  and  equal  right 
lines,  and  all  the  meridians  by  parallel  lines 
also,  but  increasing  infinitely  towards  the 
poles.  In  156S,  Mercator  published  his 
"  Chronologia  a  Mundi  Exordio  ad  An. 
CIO-  Iq.  L XVIII.  ex  Eclypsibus,  et  Observa- 
tionibus  Astronomicis,  ac  Bibliis  &c."  in  folio; 
and  in  1589,  he  published  a  corrected  edition 
of  "  The  Geographical  Tables  of  Ptolemy." 
While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  and 
projecting  new  works  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  science,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  pa- 
ralytic attack  in  1594,  when  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  articles  already 
noticed,  Mercator  was  the  author  of  "  Ratio 
scribendarum  Literarum  Latinarum,  quas 
Italicas  cursoriasque  yocant ;"  "  De  Usu  An- 
nuli  Astronomici,"  1552;  "  Harmonia  Evan- 
gelistarum  ;"  "  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Roma- 
nos,"  "  In  Ezechielis  aliquot  Capita,"  and 
"  In  Apocalypsin,"  which  his  catholic  critics 
accuse  of  heresy  on  the  subject  of  original  sin, 
and  other  points.  He  had  a  son,  named 
Bartholomew,  who  wrote  notes  on  John  Sacro- 
bosca's  Treatise  "  De  Sphsra  Mundi,"  when 
he  must  have  been  very  young,  since  he  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
deatli  in  1563.  Valer.  Andrea  Bibl.  Belg. 
illelchior.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Phil.  Moreri. 
Hiittoth  Math.  Dict.—M. 

MERCATOR,  Nicholas,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whose  name  in  high  Dutch 
was  Kaufman,  was  a  native  of  Danish  Hol- 
stein,  and  born  about  the  year  1640.  Having 
early  discovered  that  he  possessed  a  genius  for 
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matliematical  studies,  tie  received  a  liberal  etltt- 
cation,    suit.'.ble    to   the   bent  of  his  mind,  by 
which  he  vvns  enabled  to  extend  his  rt'K'arches 
into  tlie  nlathematical   sciences,  and   to  make 
very  considerable  improvements.       It  appears, 
however,  both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from 
the  character  j^iven  of  liini  by  otlier  mathema- 
ticians, that  his  talent  rather  lay  in  improving 
the  discoveries  made  by  others,  and  in  adapting 
tliem  to   use,  than  in  invention.       His  genius 
for  the   mathematical   sciences    was   notwith- 
standing  abundantly  conspicuous,   and  intro- 
duced him  to  public  regard  and  esteem   in  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  facilitated  his   corre- 
spondence with  such  as  were  eminent  in  those 
sciences,   in    Denmark,  Italy,    and    I'^ngland. 
Receiving  an  invitation  from  some  of  his  cor- 
vespontlents  to  visit  this  country,  he  some  time 
afterwards    accepted  of  it,  and    he    spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England.     He  had  not 
been  long  here  before  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  he  afforded  frequent 
evidence  of  his  close  application  to  study,    as 
well  as  of  his  great  abilities  in  improving  some 
branch  or  other  of   the  sciences.     But  he  h' 
charged  sometimes  with  having  borrowed  the 
inventions  of  others,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
own;  and  it  appeared  that,  on  some  occasions, 
he  was  not  over  liberal  in  his  scientific  commu- 
nications.    In  proof  of  this  it  is  observed,  that 
about  the  year  i668  lord  Brounker  published 
his  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola,  &c.  which  is 
no  other  than  the  series  discovered  by  Newton. 
Not  long  afterwards,   this  quadrature  of  the 
hyperbola  was  demonstrated  by  Mercator  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  division  first  made  use  of  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  in   his    "  Opus    Arithmeticum." 
Mercator  then,  could  not  have  any  pretence 
to  the  discovery  of  the  quadrature  of  the  hy- 
perbola, since  Dr.  Wallis  had  found  the  division 
long  before,  and  also  the  quadrature  of  every 
part  of  the  quotient ;  and  this  Mercator  should 
have   acknowledged  when  he    put  those  two 
inventions  together.   It  had  also  been  observed, 
some  time  before   Mercator   announced   any 
thing  on  the  subject,  that  there  was  an  analogy 
between  a  scale  of  logarithmic   tangents  and 
Wright's  protraction  of  the  nautical  meridian 
line,    which     consisted    of   the    sums  of  the 
secants ;    though  it  does  not  appear  by  whom, 
nor  by  what  accident,  this  analogy  was  first 
discovered.    It  appears,  hoMever,  to  have  been 
first  published,  and  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  navigation  by   Henry   Bond,    who   makes 
mention  of  this  property  in  an  edition  of  Nor- 
wood's   "  Epitome    of  Navigation,"   printed 


about  the  year  1645  •,  and  he  again  treats  of  5: 
more   fully   in  an  edition  of  Ciuuter's  works, 
printed   in    1653,  where   he  shews  how,,  from 
this  property,  to  resolve  all  the  cases  of  Mcr- 
cator's  sailing  by  the  logarithmic  tangents,  in- 
c'ependently  (.f  the  table  of  meridional  parts. 
This  analogy  had  only  been  found  to  be  nearly 
true  by   triala,   but  not  Jcnionsirated   to  be  a 
mathematical   property,     iueh   demonstration 
seems   to  have  been  first  made  by  Mercator  ; 
wlio,   desirous  of  profiting  by  this  and  another 
concealed  improvement  of  his  in  navigation,  in- 
vited  the  public,by  a  paper  in  the  '<  Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  June  4,  1666, to  enter  into  a 
wager   with  him   on  his  ability   to   prove  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the   supposed  analogy. 
This  merccnery  challenge,  it  seems,  was  not 
accepted  by  any  one  ;  and  Mercator  reserved 
his  demonstration.     It  excited,  however,  the 
attention  of  mathematicians  to  the  subject,  and 
demonstratiors  were  not  long  wanting.       But, 
notwithstanding  the  instances  above  related  o£ 
Mercator's  disingenuousness  and  want  of  be- 
coming liberality,  he  distinguished  hi.mself  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  pieces  on  phi- 
losophical subjects  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
enumerated  below.     He  died  in   1 594,  about 
the  age  of  fifty-four.       He  at  one  time  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  astrology  to  rational 
principles.      His    principal    productions    are, 
"  Cosmographia,  sive  Descriptio-  Ca;li  et  Ter- 
rs in    Circulos,   qua   Fuiidamentum  sternitur 
Sequentibus  Ordine  Trigonometrise  Spherico- 
rum  Logarithmica:,  Astronomica:,  &:c."  printed 
at  Daiitzic,  1651,  i2mo. ;    "  Rationes  Mathe- 
maticjc  Subducta:    Anno    1653,"     printed   at 
Copenhagen,   in  quarto  ;    "  Ue  Emendationc 
Annua  Diatribse  du?e,  quibus  exponuntur  et 
demonstrantur    Cycli  Solis  et  Lunje,  &c."  ia 
quarto;    "Hypothesis   Astronomica    nova,  et 
Consensus  ejus  cum  Observationibus,"  printed 
at   London,    in    1664,  folio;    "  Logarithmo- 
technia,  sive  Methodus  construendi  Logarith- 
mos,    nova,   accurata,    et    facilis   &c.  accedit 
vera  Ouadratura  Hyperbols,  et  Inventio  Sum- 
mjE  Logarithmorum,"  &c.  printed  at  London, 
in  1668,  quarto;    "  Institutiorum  Astronomi- 
carum   Libri  duo,    de  niotu   Astrorum  com- 
muni  etproprio,  secundum  Hypotheses  veterum 
et   Recentiorum  Prscipuas,"    &c.  printed   at 
London,  in  1 676,  octavo;  and  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  the  following  papers, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  "  PhilcsophicalTransactions:'' 
a  problem  on  some  points  of  navigation ;  illus- 
trations of  the  logarithmotechnia ;   and  consi-?  " 
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derations  concerning  his  geometrical  and  direct 
method  for  finding  the  apogees,  excentrici- 
ties,  and  anomalies  of  the  planets.  Martin's 
B'tog.  Fhtl.    Hut  ten's  Math.  Dict.—M.  _ 

MERCIER,  John  le,  or,  when  latinized, 
Merceruiy  a  very  learned  French  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  respectable  family,  and  born  at  Usez 
in  Languedoc,  but  in  v^hat  year  we  are  not  in- 
formed.    Being   designed  by   his  parents  for 
some  public  employment,  they  took  care  to 
give  him  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  sent  him  to  study  the  law,  at  first  at 
the  university   of  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  at 
Avignon.     In  this  faculty  he  made  respectable 
progress,  and,   while  he   was  at  the  last-men- 
tioned university,  translated  from  the  French 
into  Latin  the    "  Proniptuarium  Juris  civiUs" 
of  Harmenopulus.      Philology,  however,  and 
biblical  literature  had  stronger  charms  for  him 
than  legal  studios,  and  he  soon  relinquished  the 
latter,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  favourite  objects  of  his  pursuit.       He  ac- 
cordingly  made  an   astonishing  proficiency  in 
the  belles  lettres,  and   in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages.      In  the  two 
latter,  especially,  he  was  so  profoundly  skilled, 
that,  upon   the  death    of  Francis  Vatable  in 
1546,  who  had  deservedly  acquired  the  title  of 
"  Restorer  of  the   Hebrew  tongue,"   Mercier 
was  considered   to  be  the  best  qualified  person 
to  become  his  successor  in  the  Hebrew  chair  at 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris.   In  this  department 
he  acquitted  himself  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion ;    and  his    "  lectures  were  so    famous," 
says  Dupin,  "  that  the  royal  auditory  was  al- 
ways full  when  he  read.      The  Jews  went  to 
hear   him,    and    owned   that   he  understood 
Hebrew  best  of  any  man  of  that  age.      From 
his  school  came  out  all  those  who  understood 
any  thing  of  Hebrew  in  France  at  that  time. 
Besides  his  great  skill  in  the  tongues,   he  had 
an  admirable  judgment,  abundance  of  erudi- 
tion, great  candour    and  simplicity  ;  and    his 
conversation  was  without  reproach."     Mercier 
was  brought  up  in  the  catholic  religion  ;    but, 
in  consequence  of  his   maturer  enquiries   he 
was  led   to  renounce   it,  and  to  embrace  the 
protestant   faith.      Owing  to   this   change   of 
sentiment,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  he 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  safety  by  re- 
tiring from  France  -,  and  he  removed   to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  had  an   asylum   afforded  him 
hy  Arnoul  du  Ferrier,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  was  his  particular  friend.       In  this  city  he 
lemained  for  some  time,  and  had  frequent  con- 


ferences with  the  Jews  on  subjects  of  Hebrew 
literature.       At  length,  the  Protestants  having 
obtained  peace  in  France,  and  the  royal  pro- 
mise of  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, Mercier  returned  home  with  the  ambas-^ 
sador.     Being  desirous,  however,  to  visit  hir. 
native  place  before  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
his  professorship,  he  went  to  his  father's  house 
at  Usez,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  ill- 
ness, and  died  in  the  year  1570.      This  eveut 
was  a   most  deplorable  loss  to  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  to  the  interests  of  biblical  literature. 
Of  the  indefatigable  diligence,  however,  with 
which  while  living,  he  conferred  obligations  on 
men  of  learning,  and   particularly  divines  and 
orientalists,  our  readers  will   be  able  to  form 
some  idea  from  the  enumeration  at  the  end  of 
this  article  of  the  works    which   he  himself 
committed  to  the  press,  or  which  were  pub- 
lished from  the  manuscripts  which  he  left  be- 
hind him.      When  speaking  of  his  merit  as  a 
commentator    on    the     sacred    books,    father 
Simon  ol)serves,   that  he  is  "  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  interpreters  of  the  scrip- 
tures, among  those  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and   he  would  have  been  entitled  to  higher 
commendation,  had  he   not  forsaken  the  reli- 
gion of  his  fathers  to  follow  Calvin's  novelties. 
He   perfectly    understood    both    Greek    and 
Hebrew,  and    could  read  well   the  books  of 
the  rabbis.      Hence  his  method  of  expounding 
the  Bible  is  more  exact  and  critical,  than  the 
method  adopted  by  other  authors  before  him. 
He  endeavoured  solely  to  find  out  the  literal 
sense  of  his  text,  and  the  proper  signification 
of  the  Hebrew  words.     With   this   view  he 
usually  gives  the  different  explanations  of  the 
rabbis,  which  he  sometimes  corrects  ;  he  has 
not  neglected  the  septuagint,  or  other  ancient 
versions  of  the  Bible,  which  yet  he  might  have 
done  more  frequently  -,  and  he   has  also  con- 
sulted the  Hebrew  INIS.  copies  of  the  Bible  in 
the  king's  library.       In  a  word,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  requisite  for  a  learned  interpreter  of 
the  scriptures,   and  he  would  without  doubt 
have  succeedei  better,  had  he  not  adopted  the 
novelties  of  his  day.     His  best  commentaries 
are  those  on  the  book  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs,  and  Canticles." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  le  Mercier's  learned 
productions:  "  Commentaria  in  Genesin,"  159^, 
folio,  editedby  Beza  ;  "  Commentaria  in  Jobum, 
Proverb.  Eccles.  et  Cant.  Cantic."  1573, 
folio,  edited  by  the  same ;  "  Commentaria 
Merceri  et  alior.  in  quinque  priores  Prophe- 
tas  Minores,"  a  posthumous  work  like  the  pre= . 
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ceding,  and  edited  by  Peter  Cevallerius ; 
*  Duodecim  Minores  Prophetre  Chaldaice,  cum 
Versione  et  Notis,''  1557  ;  "  Joel,  cum  R.  D. 
Kimchi  Commentariis  et  Indice  Locorum  qui 
Cx  Thalmude  citantiir,"  1557,  quarto;  "  Li- 
bellus  Ruth,  cum  Sclioliis  Masoroe  ad  Margi- 
nem,  et  succincta  in  eundem  Expositione, 
cujiis  Author  in  MS.  exemplari  priefertur  R. 
D.  Kimchi,"  1563,  quarto  ;  "  Chalda;a  Trans- 
latio  AbdiK  et  Ions,"  1550,  quarto;  "Tar- 
gum  Jonathanis  in  Aggseum,"  15  51,  quarto; 
•'  Tractatulus  de  Accentibus  Jobi,  Prov.  et 
Psalmorum,  Authove  R.  Juda,  filio  Biiham 
Hispano,"  1556,  quarto;  "  Liber  de  Accen- 
tibus Scripture,  Authore  R.  Juda,"  1565, 
quarto;  "  Aben  Esra  in  Decalogum,"  1568, 
quarto ;  "  Evangelium  Matthaei  ex  Heb. 
laatine  versum,"  1555,  i2mo;  "Tabulae  in 
Chaldaam  Grammaticen,"  1550,  quarto; 
"  Alphabetum  Hebraicum,"  1566,  quarto; 
Eruditio  Intellectus,  Proverbiorum  Libellus, 
Authore  R.  Haj  Gaon,  cum  Versione  Lat."' 
1561,  octavo;  "  Scutella  argentea,  Libellus 
Sententiarum,  Auth.  R.  Joseph.  Hyssopxo, 
cum  vers.  Lat."  1559.  octavo;  "  Orus  Apollo 
Niliacus  de  S.  Notis,  cum  observat."  155 1, 
octavo  ;  "  Grammatica  Chaldaica  rum  Abbre- 
viat."  1560,  quarto;  and  "  Notse  in  Thesau- 
i«m  Ling.  S.  Pagnini,''  1577,  folio.  Ditpln. 
Aloreri.  Simon's  Crit.  Hist.  Old  Test.  b.  Hi. 
ch.  14,  Colomesii  Gallia  Orientalis,  in  which 
the  reader  may  find  a  crowd  of  very  honour- 
able testimonies,  both  from  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, to  our  author's  extraordinary  learning 
and  merits. — M. 

MERCIER,  JosiAS  le,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, a  learned  critic,  made  himself  known  by 
an  edition  of  Nonius  Marcellus  ;  and  by  notes 
on  Aristffinetus,  Tacitus,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and 
the  treatise  of  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis.  He 
died  in  1626.  The  learned  Saumaise  was  his 
son-in-law.     Moreri. — A, 

MERCKLEIN,  George  Abraham,  a 
learned  physician,  son  of  a  physician  of  the 
same  name,  was  born  in  1644  at  Weissemburg, 
in  Franconia.  He  studied  at  various  German 
universities  and  at  Padua,  and  graduated  at 
Altdorf  in  1670.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
physician  to  the  Teutonic  order  of  the  house  of 
Nuremberg,  and  was  appointed  first  physician 
to  two  princes  Palatine,  grand-masters  of  that 
order.  He  passed  a  life  of  great  activity  in  the 
employments  of  his  profession,  and  died  at 
Nuremberg  in  170^'.  Mercklein  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  Natura;  Curiosorum,  to 
■.viich  he  communicated  several  papers  on  me- 


dical subjects,  printed  in  their  ephemerides. 
He  also  wrote,  "  Tractatio  de  Ortu  et  Occasu 
Transfusionis  Sanguinis,"  1679,  in  which  he 
gives  a  history  of  this  invention,  and  argues 
against  its  utility :  "  Lindenius  renovatus," 
an  augmented  edition  of  the  work  of  Antonides 
Vander  Linden,  "  De  Scriptis  Medicis"  (see 
Linden:  )  and"  Sylloge  Casuum  Medicorum  In 
cantationi  vulgo  adscribi  solitorum,"  a  curious 
subject ;  but  treated  with  too  little  discrimina- 
tion between  real  and  supposititious  facts.  Hol- 
ler i  Bill.  Med.     FJoy  Diet.— A. 

MERCURL'^LE,  Girolamo  (Jerom),  a 
very  eminent  and  learned  physician,  was  born 
at  Forli  in  Romagna,  in  1530.  AVhere  he 
received  his  education  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  at  Padua  ;  he  graduated  in  physic, 
however,  at  Venice  in  1555.  He  settled  first 
in  his  native  place,  by  the  citizens  of  which  he 
was  delegated  on  some  public  business  to  pope 
Pius  IV.  in  1562.  His  character  and  talents- 
appeared  to  so  much  advantage  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  citizen- 
ship of  that  metropolis,  and  was  urged  to 
make  it  his  residence.  He  was  particularly 
esteemed  by  cardinal  Alexander  Farenese,  with 
whom  he  made  a  tour  to  Sicily.  During  his 
abode  in  Rome,  he  not  only  employed  himself 
in  professional  concerns,  but  paid  great  atten-. 
tion  to  classical  literature  and  the  monuments 
of  antiquity.  His  studies  of  this  kind  enabled- 
him  to  compose  the  learned  and  elegant  work 
which  first  rendered  him  celebrated  in  the  li- 
terary world,  "  De  Arte  Gymnastiea  Libr. 
sa»,"  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1569,  and- 
frequently  reprinted.  This  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  philological  ihan  a  medical  per- 
formance, since,  while  it  throws  much  light  011. 
the  private  life  and  customs  of  the  ancients, 
its  reasonings  and  precepts  are  almost  solely 
derived  from  their  schools.  In  1569  he  was 
invited  to  the  first  medical  chair  a:  Padua,  in- 
which  he  succeeded  Francanzano,  a  professor 
of  high  reputation.  His  own  fame  was  proved 
by  a  summons  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  IT. 
to  Vienna,  in  1573,  to  recover  him  from  a 
severe  illness.  His  treatment  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  returned  loaded  with  presents,  and 
with  an  imperial  patent  creating  him  a  knight 
and  count  palatine.  His  professori.d  stipend 
was  gradually  augmented  to  a  greater  sum  than 
had  ever  been  allotted  to  the  medical  chair.  In 
1576  he  was  called,  together  with  another  phy- 
sician, to  Venice,  in  order  to  give  his  a<lvii;e 
respecting  a  pestilential  disorder  which  had . 
broken  out  there.     On  this  occasion  he  and  hi& 
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collenguc  appear  to  have  fallen  Into  the  error 
which  'las  prevailed  among  otlier  medical  the- 
orists, of  denying  the  reaUty  of  contagion  ;  and 
their  counsels  are  s.iid  to  have  produced  much 
mischief.  He  removed  to  Bologna  in  1587, 
where  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  au- 
dience. After  passing  some  years  in  this  uni- 
versity, he  accepted  an  invitation  frcm  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  to  I'isa,  where  his 
stipend  v/as  finally  r.iised  to  two  thousand  gold 
crowns,  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  time. 
He  remained  there,  till  the  calculous  com- 
plaints under  which  he  laboured  incapacitated 
him  from  further  usefulness,  when  he  r^-tired 
to  his  native  city  of  Forli.  He  sunk  under  his 
disorder  in  1606,  and  was  buried  vi'iili  great  ho- 
nour in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected.  He  left 
a  large  property  to  his  heirs  in  money  and  effects, 
umong  which  was  a  fine  collection  of  pictures. 

Mercuride  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  his 
profession,  and  the  list  of  his  works  forms  an 
ample  catalogue.  He  was  a  learned  commen- 
tator upon  Hippocrates,  of  all  whose  works  he 
published  a  classified  edition.  Of  his  own  com- 
positions, besides  that  on  ancient  gymnastics 
above  mentioned,  the  principal  are  "  Consul- 
tatlones  et  Responsa  Medicinalia,"  four  vo- 
lumes folio  :  "  Medicina  Practica,  seu  de  cog- 
iioscendis,  discernendis  et  curandis  omnibus 
humani  Corporis  aftectibus,''  folio:  "De 
RlerbisCutaneis,"  quarto  :  "  De  MorbisPuer- 
orum,"  quarto  :  "  De  Rlorbis  Muliebribus,"  oc- 
tavo: "  De  Venenis,"  octavo.  A  prejudiced  at- 
tachment to  the  ancients,  and  a  disposition  to 
vague  and  hypothetical  theory  (the  fault  of  the 
age),  runs  through  all  his  writings.  Tira- 
boschi.  HalUri  Bib!.  Med  isi  Anat.  Eloy 
Dict.~A. 

MERCURII,  GiROLAMo,  a  physician  and 
monk,  remarkable  for  his  adventures,  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  In  his  youth  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Bologna  and  Padua,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  his  m-isters  in  which  was  J.  C. 
Aranzio.  An  inclination  then  seized  him  of 
entering  into  the  order  of  Dominicans,  which 
he  put  in  execution  at  Milan  about  1568.  He 
continued,  however,  to  practise  as  a  physician, 
and  the  novelty  of  uniting  the  two  characters 
caused  him  to  be  in  great  request.  It  also  ex- 
posed him  to  obloquy  ;  and  at  length,  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  ambiguous  situation,  he  threw 
aside  his  religious  habit,  left  the  cloyster, 
and  rambled  through  various  provinces  of 
Italy,  assuming  the  name  of  Scipio,  which  was 
probably   his  baptismal    one.      He  travelled 


through  several  countries  of  Europe,   and  w.is 
two  years  in  France  in  1572-3  as  physician  to 
the  commandant  of  the  German  troops  under 
the    duke    de   Joyeuse.     He    resided     several 
years    at   Pcschicra  in    the  Veronese,  where 
he    was   much    esteemed  by   the  inhabitants, 
whom   he    boasts    of  having    freed    from   the 
bad  effects  of  the   insalubrious  air   to   which 
they    were    exposed.     He    purchased    a    farm 
there,   and  refused   offers  from   the  pope  and 
republic  of  Venice  to  come  and  settle  in  their 
states.      At  length  he    was  touched   with  re- 
morse for  the  desertion  of  his  religious  profes- 
sion ;  and  m  i')Oi,  having  received  absolution 
for  his  offence,   he  resumed   his    habit,     and 
thenceforth   lived  in  the  performance  of  pious 
exercises.     He  continued,  however,  to  pr     .ise 
medicine  for  charity,  and  employed  himself  in 
the  publication  of  those  observations  which  he 
had  collected  during  the  course  of  a  long  expe- 
rience.    He  died  at  Rome,  about  1615.      His 
most  popular   work  is   entitled  "  Commare  o 
Raccoglitrice,"  160;,  and  frequently  re-edited. 
Its  subjects  are  chielly  the  treatment  of  preg- 
nant and  puerperal  women,  and   of  children, 
on  which  he  gives  much  of  the  reasoning  and 
practice  of  the  age,  in  a  style  and  manner  suit- 
able to  his  title  of  "  The  Good  Wife  or  Gos- 
sip."     Another    of  his  works  was    *'  Degli 
errori  popolari  d'ltalia,"  1603,   a  verbose  but 
amusing  performance,  containing  much  curious 
information  relative  to  the  opinions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  usefully  correcting  many 
errors  whilst  it  inculcates  others.      T'lraboscbi. 
Halhri  Bill.  Med.  £%.  Diet.  Hist.  Med.— A. 
MERIAN,    Maria    Sybilla,    an    elegant 
artist  and  skilful  naturalist,  was  born  at  Franc- 
fort  in    1647.     I^s"^  father,  Matthew  Merian, 
was    an  eminent    engraver    and    geographer, 
known  by  a    topographical  work    printed    in 
Germany,   in  thirty-one  volumes  folio.      Her 
mother    was    the    daughter   of    the    engraver 
Theodore  de  Bry.      An  early  taste  for  the  art 
of  design  might  be  expected  from  one  so   de- 
scended ;  it  was  so  decided  in  Sybilla,  that,  her 
mother  being  unable  to  controul  it,  she  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Abraham  Mignon, 
a  flower-painter.     She  soon  learned  to  repre- 
sent with  great  beauty  and  accuracy  flowers, 
fruits,  and  insects  ;  at  the  same  time  she  attend- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  applied 
with  success  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
the  Latin  language.      At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she    married  Adrian  Graaf  of  Nuremberg,  a 
painter  and  architect ;  she  still,  however,  pre- 
served the  name  of  Merian,  and  her  husband  at 
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length  assumed  the  same.  Household  cares 
did  not  prevent  her  from  continuing  to  exercise 
the  pencil ;  she  painted  from  nature  all  the  in- 
sects that  she  could  procure,  and  even  employ- 
ed herself  in  a  close  observation  of  all  their 
metamorphoses,  and  modes  of  life.  The  fruit 
of  her  labours  was  given  to  the  public  in  a 
♦'  History  of  the  Insects  of  Europe"  in  the 
German  language,  published  in  two  parts, 
l6:«j  and  1683,  and  afterwards  republished  to- 
gether in  Dutch,  after  she  had  settled  in  Hol- 
land. Such  was  her  passion  for  natural  his- 
tory, that  in  1698  she  embarked  on  board  a 
Dutch  ship  for  Surinam,  assisted  by  a  liberal 
pension  from  the  States-General,  and  attended 
by  her  daughter  Maria  Dorothea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  from  nature  the  insects  and 
reptiles  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
She  employed  two  years  in  this  task,  during 
which  she  painted  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  exactness  upon  vellum  a  great  number  of 
subjects,  with  all  theirchanges,and  the  mysteries 
of  their  birth  and  generation,  not  disgusted 
even  with  the  loathsome  forms  of  toads, 
snakes,  spiders,  and  other  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  those  proHtic  regions.  On  her  re- 
turn she  presented  all  her  drawings  to  the 
magistrates  of  Am.sterdam,  who  deposited  them 
in  the  Stadt-house,  where  they  still  attract  the 
admiration  of  strangers.  A  publication  was 
the  result,  "  On  the  Generation  and  Meta- 
morphoses of  the  Insects  of  Surinam,"  first 
printed  in  Dutch,  Jmst.  large  folio,  1 705  ;  re- 
printed m  17 19  5  and  more  fully  in  French  and 
Dutch  at  the  Hague  in  1726.  To  each  insect 
is  added  the  plant  on  which  it  delights  to  feed, 
painted  with  great  elegance,  though  without 
the  botanical  characters,  as  she  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  science  ;  their  names  in  Latin 
were  added  by  Commelyn.  Sybilla  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1717,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
leaving  two  daughters,  both  artists.  Dorothea, 
after  her  mother's  death,  added  a  third  part  to 
thehistory  ofEuropean  insects.'!  he  whole  01  this 
work  was  published  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam  in 
1708,  folio,  and  in  French  by  John  Marret, 
M.  D.  in  1730,  folio.  D'Argmvide  Fies  des 
Peintres.      tlalleil  Bibl.  Bciun.—A. 

MERLIN,  James,  a  learned  French  priest 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Limoges,  who  appears  to  havcpur- 
sued  his  studies  at  the  universuy  of  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  l.xulty,  in  the  year  1499 
For  seme  time  he  wa^  rector  of  the  parish  or 
Montmartre,    and  afteiwards    canon    of  the 


church  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.  In  1525,  he 
was  chosen  grand  penitentiary.  He  was  so  far 
transported  by  his  zeal  against  the  principles  of 
the  reformed  religion,  that  he  indulged  to  no 
little  freedom  in  declaiming  against  those  cour- 
tiers who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
them;  of  which  such  reports  were  made  to 
king  Francis  L  that  he  commanded  him  to  be 
arrested,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle 
of  the  Louvre,  in  1527.  After  remaining  two 
years  in  confinement,  at  the  request  of  the 
canons  of  Paris  he  was  enlarged;  but  at  the 
same  time  banished  to  Nantes  by  the  commis- 
saries whom  the  king  had  appointed  to  be  his 
judges.  At  length  the  king  having  been  ap- 
peased. Merlin  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris  in  1530  ;  where  he  was  afterwards  pro- 
rmoted  to  the  dignity  of  vicar-general  to  the 
bishop  of  that  see,  and  was  made  rector  and 
arch-priest  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len. With  the  character  of  being  the  most 
ztalous  and  most  affectionate  of  pastors,  he 
died  in  the  year  1541.  He  is  celebrated  as  the 
first  person  who  undertook  to  publish  "  A 
Collection  of  the  Councils,"  of  which  there 
were  three  editions :  the  first  published  at 
Paris  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  152^  and  1524; 
the  second  at  Cologn  in  1530,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  the  third  at  Paris  in  153^,  in  two 
volumes  octavo  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
value  of  this  work  is  greatly  diminished,  owing 
to  the  publication  of  more  ample  and  correct 
performances  of  the  same  kind,  yet  the  author 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  excited 
others  by  his  example  to  engage  in  such  ardu- 
ous undertakings.  Merlin  is  alao  the  first  per- 
son v/ho,  when  publishing  the  works  of 
Origen,  ventured  to  defend  that  great  man 
against  the  charges  of  error  preferred  against 
him  ;  which  he  did  in  an  apology  for  that 
father  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  liis  works,  in 
four  volumes  folio,  of  the  date  of  if  11.. 
Merlin  likewise  published  "Ihe  Works  of 
Richard  de  St.  Victor,"  in  151b;  "The 
Works  of  Peter  of  Blois, "  in  i  5  1 9  ;  and  "  The 
W^orks  of  Durand  of  St-  Pour^ain,"  in  1515. 
Diipin.     Aiurai.     Nai-v   Diet,  Hut. — M. 

IViEROVliUS,  Iv'ERovKB  or.  Merqu^e,  . 
king  of  France,  or  rather  of  the  Franks,  whose 
monaichy  was  yet  confined  to  both  banks  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  began  his  reign  about  A.  D. 
44S.  Great  uncertainty  prevails  conceri.mg 
his  origin  and  descent ;  but  the  most  prob.ible 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  was  the  youi  gcr 
of  the  tw  o  s>  ns  ot  hi?  predecessor  Clodion,  and 
that    he  obtained    the    crowii  of  the  Franks 
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-throupli  the  protection  of  V.ilentlnian  III.  and 
liis  minister  Aetius.  Attila  supported  the 
cause  of  liis  elder  brother  -,  and  Meroveus  was 
present  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Chalons  fouj;ht  against  that  conquer- 
or in  451.  It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  extend- 
pd  his  dominion  into  the  provinces  of  Mentz 
and  Rheims  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  and 
that  his  renown  was  the  cause  that  all  the 
French  kings  of  the  first  race  bore  the  name  of 
Mercvingian.  A  learned  critic  has,  however, 
proved  that  this  appellation  is  older  than  the 
sovereign  in  question.  He  died  in  456  or  45S. 
Umvers.  Hist.      Alorer'i,     Gibbon. — A. 

MERRET,  Christopher,  a  physician  and 
nataralist,  was  born  in  16 14  at  Winchcombe, 
in  Gloucestershire.     He  was  entered  of  Glou- 
cester-hall,   Oxford,    in     163 1,    whence    he 
removed  to  Oriel  college.       He  applied  to  the 
study  of  physic,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in   1642,  and  about  that  time  settled  in 
London.     He  came  into  considerable  practice, 
■was  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Philosophi 
cal  Society,  which, after  the  restoration, became 
the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1 695.     The  firsr 
publication  of  Dr.  Merret  was  "  A  Collection 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  Charters,  Trials  at  Law, 
and  Judges'  Opinions  concerning  those  Grants 
to   the  College  of  Physicians,"  quarto,  1600. 
This  book,    which  became  the  basis    of  Dr. 
Goodall's  work  on  the  College  of  Physicians, 
■displayed  his  attachment  to  the  privileges  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged  •,  and  was  fol- 
lowed   in   1669,  by    "  A  short  View  of   the 
Frauds  and  Abuses  committed  by  Apotheca- 
ries,  in  relation  to  Patients  and   Physicians." 
The  latter  involved  him  in  an  angry  controversy 
with  Henry  Stubbe,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  any  further  account.       As  a  naturalist 
he  made  himself  known  by  a  volume  entitled 
"  Pinax    Rerum    Naturalium    Britannicarum, 
continens  \'egetabilia,  Animalia,  et  Fossilia,  in 
hac    Insula     reperta,"    1667,    octavo.     This, 
though   a  dry  and  incomplete  catalogue,  and 
abounding  with  errors,  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  of  the  kind  relative  to  this  country, 
and  doubtless  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  study  of  natural  history  here.      The  bota- 
nical part,  which  is  the  fullest,  is  an   alpha- 
betical list  according  to  the  Latin  names,  with 
few  synonyms ;  and  is  followed  by  a  rude  ar- 
rangement of  plants  into  classes.     The  author's 
professional  engagements  did  not  permit  him 
to  investigate  many  plants  personally,  but  he 
employed  several  persons  in  the  task,  and  in 


particular  procured  Thomas  Willlsel,  a  noted 
herbalist,  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for 
him  during  five  summers.  By  these  means  he 
formed  an  ample  catalogue  of  English  plants 
with  their  places  of  growth  ;  but  he  was  not 
sufEciently  skilled  in  botany  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately the  species  from  the  varieties,  or  the 
native  from  the  exotic.  The  zoological  atiJ 
mineral  parts  of  his  pinax  are  very  meagre. 

In  i66z  Merret  translated  into  English 
Neri's  *' Ars  Vitriaria ;"  and  in  i6S(S  an 
edition  of  the  same  work  was  published  in 
Latin  with  Merret's  observations  and  notes, 
equalling  in  bulk  the  wOrk  itself.  We  are  not 
told  how  he  came  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
an  art  so  little  connected  with  his  profe-^sion. 
He  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  which  are  printed  in  the 
earlier  volumes.  Among  these  are  experiments 
on  vegetation  ;  an  account  of  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  on  the  art  of  refining;  and  some 
curious  observations  on  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. IVoid' s  yithen.  Oxon.  Pulteney's  Sietikes 
of  Botany  in  England. — A. 

MERbE\NE,  Marin,  a  learned  French 
monk,  philosopher,  and  mathematician,  who 
flounhed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Oyse  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  the  year 
1588.  After  havmg  been  initiated  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  Mans,  he  was  sent  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche, 
where  he  had  Ues  Cartes  for  a  fellow-student ', 
with  whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  during  their  lives.  Here 
Mersenne  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  hist 
proficiency,  not  only  in  the  belles-lettres,  bu 
in  logic,  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and 
the  mathematics,  and  he  also  commenced  the 
study  of  divinity.  From  La  Fleche  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  made  further 
progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences  at  the 
College-royal,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted that  course,  he  entered  into  a  convent  of 
Minims  near  Pans,  and  took  the  vows  in  id  12, 
when  he  was  twenty  four  years  of  age.  During 
the  following  year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
began  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  of  which  he  made  I'imself  master. 
In  1615,  he  was  sent  by  the  provincial  of  the 
province  of  France  to  the  convent  of  his  order 
near  Nevers,  to  fill  the  philosophical  chair  in 
that  house  j  and  he  continued  teaching  philo- 
sophy and  afterwards  theology  ther:;  till  the 
year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen  superior  of  the 
convent.     Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
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his  ofRce,  which  was  annual,  he  withdrew  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  study  and  literary  conversation  ;  except- 
injT  such  lime  as  he  devoted  to  short  excursions 
into  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Father  Mersenne  held  an  epistolary  intercourse 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  the  very  centre  of  communi- 
cation between  literary  men  of  all  countries  ; 
being  in  France  what  Mr.  Collins  was  in 
England.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging them  to  publish  their  works  ;  and  to 
him  the  world  is  indebted  for  several  important 
discoveries,  which  would  probably  have  been 
lost,  but  for  his  encouragement.  No  person 
could  be  more  curious  than  he  was  in  penetrat- 
ing into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  carrying  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  perfection.  He  was 
the  chief  friend  and  literary  agent  of  Des  Cartes 
at  Paris;  giving  him  advice  and  assistance 
upon  all  occasions,  and  informing  him  of  all 
that  passed  in  that  city  and  elsewhere.  So  high 
was  the  opinion  which  Des  Cartes  formed  of 
his  knowledge  and  judgment,  that  he  would 
scarcely  do  any  thing,  or  at  least  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  any  thing  which  he  had 
done,  without  first  knowing  what  Mersenne 
thought  of  it.  It  is  even  said,  that  when  Mer- 
senne gave  out  at  Paris,  that  Des  Cartes  was 
erectinga  new  system  of  physics  upon  tlie  found- 
ation of  a  vacuum,  and  found  the  public  indif- 
ferent to  it  on  that  very  account,  he  immedi- 
ately sent  information  to  Des  Cartes,  that  a 
vacuum  was  not  the  fashion  there  ;  upon  which 
that  philosopher  changed  liis  system,  and 
adopted  the  old  doctrine  of  a  plenum. 

Mersenne  also  possessed  a  good  invention 
himself,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  forming 
curious  questions,  though  he  did  not  always 
succeed  in  resolving  them  ;  however,  he  at 
least  gave  occasion  to  others  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  said, 
that  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention  of 
the  curve  called  the  cycloid  ;  which  was  no 
.sooner  made  public  than  it  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  greatest  geometricians  of  the  age, 
among  whom  Mersenne  himself  held  a  distin- 
guished rank.  Schooten,  in  his  commentary 
on  des  Cartcs,says,  that  the  first  notion  of  this 
elegant  curve  was  conceived  by  that  philosopher, 
and  that  after  him  it  was  first  published  by 
father  Mersenne,  in  the  year  1615.  But  Tor- 
rlcelli,  in  the  appendix  "  De  Dimensione  Cy- 
cloidis,"  at  the  end  of  his  treatise  "  de  Dimen- 
sione Parbabolse,"  says  that  this  curve  was 
considered  and  named  a  cycloid  by  his  prede- 
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cessors,  and  particularly  by  Galileo,   about  the 
year  1599.    And  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  first  volume 
of  "  The   Philosophical   Transactions   abridg- 
ed," shews  that  it  is  of  a  much  cider  standing, 
having  been  known  to   Bovilli  about  the  year 
3500,   and  even  considered  by   cardinal  Cusi 
before  the  year  1451.      The  first  work  of  any 
magnitude  which  father  Mersinne   published, 
made   its  appearance  in  th.e  year    1623,  and  is 
entitled,  "  Qua:stiones  celcb-rrimx  in   Gene- 
sim,  cum   accurata  Textus    Explieatione.     Iii 
hoc  Volumiue  Athei  et  Deistce  inrpugnantur  et 
expugnantur,"  &c.  folio.     In  that  work  he  lias 
entered   into  a  particular  refutation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  \'anini ;  and  as  it  was  originally  print- 
ed, it  contained  a  list  of  the  other  atheists  of 
his  time,  and   their  works.      1  his   part,  how- 
ever,  his   friends  prevailed  upon  him   to  sup- 
press, thinking  it  probably  imprudent,  or  dan- 
gerous,    or  that    he     had    exaggerated    their 
number  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility.     Ac- 
cordingly,two  leaves,containing  columns  669  to 
676  inclusive,  were  cancelled,  and  others  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  ;  as  may  yet  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  index  under  the  word  Athei, 
with  that  part  of  the  work.      There  are  copies 
in  existence,  however,   in  which  the  original 
leaves  are  to  be  found,  though  they  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.     In   the  same  year  Mersenne  pub- 
lished  "  Ob?ervationes     et    Emendationes    ad 
I'^ancisci  Georgii  Veneti  Problemata  in  Gene- 
sim    &c,"  in  folio  ;  which  was   soon  followed 
by    two   small    devotional    treatises,    entitled, 
"  The   Analysis   of   the    Spiritual  Life,"  and 
"  The  Use  of  Reason,  &c."  The  next  produc- 
tion which  he  sent  into  the  world  was  entitled, 
"  The    Impiety    of  the   Deists,  Atheists,  and 
most  subtile  Libertines  of  the  Times,  combated 
and  completely  refuted, by  Reasons  drawn  from 
Philosophy  and  Divinity,"  in  two  volumes.    In 
the   years    1636  and    1637,  he  publi:ihed  his 
"Universal    Harmony,   or,    the    Theory    and 
Practice  of  Music,  &c.,"  in  two  volumes  folio, 
taken  from  a  Latin  edition,  entitled  "  Harmo- 
nicorum  Libri  XII.;"  of  which  a  corrected  aird 
enlarged  impression  made   its    appear.mce  in 
1648,  in  folio.     He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
profound,    treatise,    entitled,    "  De    Sonorum 
Natura,  Causis,  et    Effectlbus;"     "  Universx 
Geometric  mixtaeque  Mathematicae  Synopsis, 
et  bini  Refractionuin  demonstratarum   tracta- 
tus,    &c."    1644,    in    two    volumes     quarto; 
"  Cogitata  physico-mathematica  &c."   in   two 
volumes  quarto;  a  treatise  "  On  the  Truth  of 
the   Sciences,"  in   refutation   of  the   opinions 
of  sceptics    or    pyrriionists;  "  Les  Questions 
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inouies,"  or,  unJieard-of  questions,  in  quarto  ; 
"  Harmonical  Questions"  &c.  ;  "  Theological, 
moral,  physical,  and  mathematical  Questions" 
&c.  Father  Mersenne  also  engaged  to  review 
and  prepare  for  the  press  tlie  "  Thaumaturgus 
opticus"of  father  JoIm-FrancisNiccron,  which, 
owing  to  his  premature  death,  had  been  left  in 
an  imperfect  state.  While  our  author  was 
employed  about  this  work,  and  in  completing 
a  second  volume  of  his  "  Qucestiones  in  Ge- 
nesim,"  as  well  as  a  similar  work  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mathew,  lie  fell  sick  of  an  inter- 
nal abscess,  which  was  mistaken  by  his  physi- 
cians for  a  bastard  pleurisy,  and  proved  the 
cause  of  his  death  in  1648,  when  he  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  His  loss  was  deeply  re- 
gretted by  persons  of  all  ranks  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  hhn,  by  whoin  he  was  as  much 
beloved  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  mild 
amiable  temper,  cheerful  conversation,  and  un- 
affected pleasing  manners,  as  lie  was  respected 
for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  profound 
scientific  knowledge.  In  short,  on  all  accounts 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
m.en,  as  well  as  philosophers,  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Fie  Du  R.  P.  Marin  Mer- 
sentie  par  F.  HUarion  dc-  Coile.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.     Muttons  Math.  Diet. — M. 

MERUIjA,  George,  a  critic  and  liistorian, 
and  one  of  the  revivers  of  ancient  literature, 
•was  a  native  of  Alessandria  in  Italy.  His 
family  name  was  Merlani,  which  he  latinized, 
lifter  the  manner  of  his  age,  to  Merula.  His 
preceptors  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  Fr. 
i'ilelfo  and  Gregorio  da  Citta  di  Castello.  lie 
acquired  much  reputation  for  his  classical 
knowledge,  and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  in  teaching  the  languages  and  rhetoric  at 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Pavia.  He  died  at  Milan 
in  an  advanced  age,  in  1494.  Merula  distin- 
s^uished  himself  both  as  an  original  writer,  and 
as  an  editor  and  commentator.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Lewis  Sforza,  he  wrote  "  Anti- 
qultates  Vicecomitum,  sive  de  Ge.stis  ducum 
Mediolanensium,"  of  which  the  first  decade 
was  printtd  in  his  lif;-time  ;  and  four  books  of 
the  second  decade,  which  had  long  remained  in 
manuscript,  were  published  in  the  last  centurv 
among  the  "  Scriptores  R.erum  Ital."  vol.  XXV. 
'i  his  history  is  written  in  an  elegant  style,  but 
not  without  considerable  errors.  He  also 
composed  a  description  of  Montferrat,  and  of 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  and  a  small 
historical  tract  entitled  "  Belkim  Scodrense," 
describing  the  siege  of  Scutari  by  the  Turks  in 
1474.      His   merits  as  a  classical  editor  were 


considerable.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
an  edition  of  the  four  Latin  writers  on  aizricui- 
ture  collectively,  viz.  •'  Cato,  Varro,  Columel- 
la, and  Palladius,"  with  annotations,  Vemt. 
1472.  In  the  same  year  he  gave  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Comedies  of  Plautus."  He 
likewise  either  first  published  or  illustrated 
"  Juvenal,"  '"  Martial,"  "  Ausonius,"  and  the 
"  Declamations  of  Quintilian."  He  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  Xiphilinus,  the  lives  of 
Trajan,  Nerva,  and  Adrian,  which  versions 
were  much  commended  by  Erasmus.  J'o  him 
also  was  owing  the  discovery  of  many  ancient 
manuscripts  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in 
1494.  This  learned  man  had,  however,  the 
common  fault  of  his  age  and  profession,  that 
of  being  prone  to  exalt  his  own  merits  at  the 
expence  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  learning. 
He  made  attacks  on  several  contemporary 
writers,  among  whom  v/ere  his  preceptor 
Filelfo,  and  Poliziano,  and  employed  all  that 
acrimony  of  language  which  has  been  the  dis- 
grace of  letters.  Voaii  Hist.  Lot.  liraboschi. 
—A. 

MERULA,  P.iuL,  born  in  1558  at  Dord- 
recht in  Holland,  acquired,  in  his  own  country, 
a  profound  knowledge  of  law,  history,  and 
polite  literature,  and  then  travelled  for  im- 
provement into  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  famous  Lipsius  in  the  chair  of 
history  at  Leyden,  which  he  held  for  fifteen 
years.  His  application  to  study  having  brought 
on  a  dangerous  disease,  he  went  to  Rostock 
for  change  of  air,  where  he  died  in  1607.  Fhis 
learned  man  published  "The  Fragments  of  Ei>- 
nius  with  a  Commentary;"  "  Eutropius  ;," 
"The  Lives  ofErasmus  and  Junius;"  "  Cosmo- 
graphla,"  an  useful  work  on  ancient  geography  j 
a  ■'  Ireatiseon  Luw;"a  "Treatise  on  Hunting, 
with  the  Laws  respecting  it,"  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. After  his  death  were  published  "  P.  Mo- 
rula; Opera  varia  posthuma,"  1 684.  Moreri. — A. 

MERY,  John,  a  French  surgeon  and  ana- 
tomist of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1645,  ^' 
VatSn  in  Berry.  His  father  was  a  surgeon, 
and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  to 
which,  from  his  childhood,  he  shev/ed  an  ex- 
clusive attachment.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  came  to  P^ris  to  attend  the  Hotel  Dieu  and 
study  anatomy.  Such  was  his  ardour  ior  this 
science,  that  whenever  he  could  get  a  body,  he 
conveyed  it  to  his  bed,  and  passed  the  night  in 
dissection.  In  1681  he  obtained  the  post  of 
queen's  surgeon,  and  in  1683  he  was  made 
surgeon-major  to  the  itivalids.     lu  the  follow- 
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iiig  year,  on  the  request  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
he  was  sent  post  to  Lisbon  to  attend  the  queen, 
who  died  before  his  arrival.  He  refused  the 
advantageous  oilers  that  were  made  him  to 
continue  at  the  courts  of  Portug.d  and  Spain, 
and  returning  to  Paris,  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1684.  Ke  was  chosen 
in  the  succeeding  year  to  attend  upon  a  journey 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  then  a  child  ;  but 
court-attendance  was  so  irksome  to  him,  that 
he  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  hospital 
and  dissecting-room.  By  order  of  the  court 
he  visited  England  in  1692,  but  on  what 
account  was  never  known.  In  1700  he  vi'as 
nominated  first  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a 
situation  which  gratified  his  utmost  ambition. 
To  its  duties,  and  those  of  the  academy,  with 
his  private  studies,  he  devoted  his  whole  time, 
tlcelining  every  solicitation  to  engage  in  private 
practice,  except  for  tlie  service  of  a  few  friends. 
He  was,  in  fact,  an  enthusiast  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  sacrificed  all  considerations  of 
rank  and  emolument  to  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  knowledge  at  his  pleasure.  Though 
^  he  refused  to  give  anatomical  lectures  to  the 
forcigr.ers,  who  often  pressed  him,  yet  he  pro- 
cured for  the  students  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  the 
erection  of  a  theatre,  in  v/hich  they  niight  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  anatomy,  instead 
of  the  casual  instructions  which  they  had 
hitherto  received  ;  and  he  expected  no  addi- 
tional recompense  for  his  increased  trouble.  It 
was  a  great  part  of  the  labour  of  his  life  to 
form  an  anatomical  museum,  which  at  length 
he  rendered  extrem.ely  curious  and  complete. 
No  man  surpassed  him  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  investigated  facts  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  body  ;  and  it  was  upon 
aetualobservations  thathebuiltallhis  reasonings. 
He  entertained,  indeed,  a  very  modest  opinion 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
minute  operations  of  nature  in  the  animal 
frame ;  and  was  used  ingeniously  to  say, 
"  we  anatomists  are  like  the  porters  of  Paris, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  all  its  streets, 
and  even  its  lanes  and  alleys,  but  know  nothing 
of  what  passes  within  the  hou^es.''  From  this 
disposition  he  did  not  readily  admit  the  theories 
of  otliers,  nor  easily  renounce  his  own  when  he 
ihought  them  well  founded  upon  fact ;  and  as  lie 
was  little  conversant  with  society  and  the  forms 
of  politeness,  he  used  no  ceremony  in  contra- 
dicting opinions  that  he  thought  absurd,  when 
advanced  at  the  meetings  of  the  academy, 
whereby  he  sometimes  gave  offence  without  in- 
tending it.     He  was  marriedj  and  had  several 


children  ;  his  manners  were  regqlar,  an4  lie 
always  manifested  a  deep  sense  of  reli- 
gion. When  arrived  at  tlie  age  of  seventy- five, 
he  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  without 
any  other  disability ;  and  he  died  two  years 
after,  in  1722. 

The  first  publication  of  RTery  was  "  De- 
scription de  rOreille  de  THomn-.e,"  annexed  to 
Lamy's  work  "  De  I'Ame  sensitive,"  1677; 
in  which  he  anticipated  Du  Verney.  who  had 
been  long  employed  on  tlie  same  subject.  In 
1700  he  published  a  chirurgical  work  entitled 
"  Observations  sur  la  Maniere  de  talller  dans 
les  deux  Sexes  pour  I'Extraetion  de  la  Pitrre, 
pratiquee  par  le  Fr.  Jacques,"  i2mo.  This  is 
a  very  scientific  and  candid  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  that  celebrated  empiric's  method  of 
cutting  for  the  stone  (see  Jacques,  l''rcre),\\\z 
general  principle  of  which  he  approves,  while 
he  points  out  many  misciiiefs  in  his  operations 
occasioned  by  his  ignorance  in  anatomy  and 
the  rudeness  of  his  instruments.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  "Nouveau  Systeme  de  la 
Circulation  du  Sang  par  le  Trou  ovale  dans  Ic 
Fetus  humain,  "i2mo.  In  this  piece  he  com- 
bated the  received  opinion  of  the  passage  of 
part  of  the  blood  through  the  foranien  ovale 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  main- 
tained that  its  passage  was  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  that  therefore  the  greater  part  of 
the  blood  in  the  fetus  circulated  through  the 
lungs,  and  tlie  less  part  through  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  this  subject  he  maintained  a  con- 
troversy with  Du  ^'erney,  Tauvry,  and  others. 
His  "  Problemes  de  Physique,"  1711,  quarto, 
relate  to  the  connection  between  the  fetus  in 
the  womb  and  the  mother,  to  its  mode  of  nu- 
trition, which  he  maintains  to  be  from  the 
maternal  blood  alone  and  not  from  any  lacte- 
ous  fluiii,  and  to  the  cause  of  its  expulsion. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  great  many 
curious  and  val'iiable  dissertations  on  anatomi- 
cal, physiological,  and  chirurgical  subjects, 
printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  FontctuIIe  Eloges  des  ^cad.  HalUrt 
Bib!.  Jiiat.  is!  Chlnirg. — A. 

MESA,  CriKisrovAL  de,  a  Spanish  poet  of 
the  second  order,  who  lived  five  years  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Tasso.  He  wrote  three 
heroic  poems,  i.  Las  Ninas  elu  Tohsa,  Madrid, 
1598,  upon  the  great  victory  won  there  by 
Alonso  VIII.  over  the  Moors.  2.  La  Restaura- 
c'wri  de  Espnna,  Madrid,  1607,  of  which  Pelayo 
is  the  hero;  and  3.  El  Patron  de  Espaiia,  Madrid, 
1612,  in  honour  of  Santiago.  Genius  is  not 
transfusable;  but  Christoval  de  Mesa  acquired  > 
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some  taste  from  Tasso,  and  his  poems  are  not 
disfigured  by  the  faults  which  were  then 
fashionable  in  Spain.  Besides  these  works,  he 
published  some  smaller  pieces,  a  tragedy  upon 
Pompey,  and  translations  of  the  whole  of 
Virgil,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  version  of 
the  Iliad.     Nic.  Antonio. — R.  S. 

MESENGUY,  Francis-Philip,  a  French 
abbe  whose  practical  vi'ritings  are  held  in  much 
esteem, particularly  by  those  who  think  with  the 
Jansenists,  was  born  at  Beauvais,  in  the  year 
1677.      During  several  years   he  taught   the 
classics  and  rhetoric  at  the  college  in  his  native 
city ;  and  being  afterwards  sent  for  to  Paris, 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  rhetorical 
class  in  the  college  of  Beauvais.     Here  he  was 
chosen  coadjutor  to  Coflin,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Rollin   in  the  presidentship   of  the 
college,  and  was  made  catechist  of  tlie  pension- 
aries, for  whose  use  he  drew  up  his  "  Expo- 
sition of  Christian  Doctrine."     Having  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  court  by  the  zeal  which 
he  displayed  against  the  supporters  of  the  con- 
stitution Unigenitiis,  in  the  year  i  728,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  relinquish   his  situation  in  the 
college,   and   to  withdraw  into  privacy.     The 
retreat  which  he  chose  was  in  the   midst  of 
Paris,   where   he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,   wholly  occupied  in  devotion,  and  study, 
and  the  composition  of  his  different  works.   He 
died  in  1763,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- six,  re- 
spected even  by  his  enemies,  on  account  of  his 
unaffected  piety,  his  zealous  Libours  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  his  amiable  manners, 
and  his  candour   and  simplicity.      He  was  the 
author  of  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  History  and 
Morality  of  the  Old  Testament,"  1728,  i2mo. 
on  which  Rollin  passes  high  commendations  ; 
"  An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  Explications  and  Reflections," 
in  ten  volumes  1  2mo.,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  preceding,  and  well  adapted  to  the  benefit 
of  young  persons,  and  general  readers  ;    an  edi- 
tion of"  Tlie  New  Testament,"  in  one  volume, 
and   another  in  three  volumes  i2mo.,  accom- 
panied with   short  notes,  illustrative  of  its  li- 
teral and  spiritual  meaning;    "  An  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  or.  Instructions  relative 
to  the  principal  Truths   of  Religion,"  in   six 
volumes  i2mo.,  which  is  written  with  clearness 
and   precision,    but    contains  some     passages 
which  gave  offence  at  Rome,  and  occasioned 
its   condemnation    by    pope    Clement    XIII. ; 
"The  Constitution  Unigenitus,  with  Remarks," 
i2mo.  -,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  bull,  1  zmo. ;  and  "  Dialogues 


on  Religion,"  i2mo.  The  abbe  Mesenguy 
was  also  largely  concerned  in  compiling  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Saints,"  edited  by  the  abbe  Gou- 
jet  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  persons  employed 
on  "  The  Missal  of  Paris."  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

MESMES,  Claude  de,  count  d'Avaux,  an 
eminent  French  negociator,  descended  from 
an  illustrious  family,  was  trained  to  public 
business  from  an  early  age,  and  was  made 
counsellor  of  state  in  1623.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice  in  1627,  in  which  quality 
he  afterwards  visited  Rome,  Mantua,  Florence, 
and  Turin.  Thence  he  was  directed  to  pass 
to.  Germany,  where  he  conferred  with  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  account  he 
enve  of  his  nejrociations  did  him  so  much  cre- 
dit,  that  he  was  S'oon  after  sent  to  Denmark,. 
Sweden,  and  Poland.  In  all  these  missions  he 
obtained  a  high  character  for  probity  as  well  as 
for  abilities,  so  that  he  a.^quired  the  confidence 
of  all  the  foreign  ministers  with  whom  he 
treated.  This  enabled  him  to  act  with  great 
effect  as  plenipotentiary  from  his  court  at  the 
general  peace  concluded  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
brug,  in  1648.  Although  continually  occupied 
in  affairs  of  state,  he  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  letters,  of  whom  he  was  the 
friend  and  protector.  Several  of  Voiture's 
most  lively  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1650.     Moreri. — A. 

MESMES,  John  Antony  de,  count  d' 
Avaux  and  marquis  of  Givry,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  passed  through  a  similar  course  of 
public  em-ployments  with  his  uncle.  He  was 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice  from  1671 
to  1674,  and  in  the  following  year  was  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  ambassador  in 
Holland,  where  he  effected  the  truce  with 
Spain  by  which  Luxemburgh  \vs)S  ceded  to 
France.  In  1689  he  was  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  James  II.  while  in  Ireland.  In  1692 
he  visited  Sweden  in  the  same  quality,  and  w.is 
useful  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.  He  was  sent  again  to  Holland, 
whence  he  returned  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  A  collection  of  his  "  Letters  and  Ne- 
gociations,"  six  volumes  i2mo.,  was  printed  in 
1752.     Aloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MESSALA,  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  an 
illustrious  Koman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  by  his- 
eloquence  and  patriotism,and  joined  the  repub 
lican  army  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  against 
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the  triumvirs.  Of  his  high  reputation  at  this 
time  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  a  letter 
of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  in  which  he  says,  "  you 
have  with  you  Messala.  Do  not  imagine 
{though  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  you 
of  what  you  well  know)  that  in  integrity,  con- 
stancy, care  and  affection  for  the  common- 
wealth, he  has  any  equal ;  so  that  eloquence, 
in  which  he  wonderfully  excels,  is  scarcely  an 
object  of  praise  in  him.  An  additional  proof, 
however,  of  his  good  sense,  appears  in  the  sound 
judgment  and  industry  with  which  he  hr:s  ex- 
ercised himself  in  the  genuine  art  of  oratory." 
Quintilian  also  describes  his  mode  of  public 
speaking  as  being  "  splendid,  fair,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  his  nobility."  At  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  he  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  which 
was  the  first  that  turned  the  left  wing  com- 
manded by  Octavianus  Cses.ir.  After  the  death 
of  the  two  republican  chiefs,  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  victor  ;  and  according  to  Vel- 
leius,  "jio  circumstance  of  the  victory  was 
more  pleasing  to  Csesar  than  the  preservation 
of  Messala,  nor  did  any  man  ever  give  proof 
of  greater  attachment  and  gratitude  than  Mes- 
sala towards  Cssar."  Yet  lie  was  never  back- 
ward in  shewing  his  regard  to  the  memory  of 
his  first  friends,  and  his  preference  of  their 
cause.  When  he  recommended  Strato  to 
CsESar,  "  this  (said  he  with  tears)  is  the  man 
•who  performed  the  last  kind  office  for  my  dear 
Brutus  ;"  and  when  Casar  observed  to  him 
that  he  had  been  no  less  zealous  yir  him  at 
Actium  than  against  him  at  Philippi,  "  I  al- 
ways (he  answered)  espoused  the  justest  side." 
He  was  the  emperor's  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ate B.  C.  31,  and  was  sent  as  his  legate  into 
Asia  a  year  or  two  afterwards.  In  the  subse- 
quent revolt  of  the  Gallic  nations,  he  went 
thither  with  a  proconsular  command,  and  re- 
duced the  Aquitanians,  over  whom  he  tri- 
umphed B.  C.  27.  Messala  was  the  first  who 
was  created  prefect  of  Rome ;  but  he  soon  re- 
signed the  office,  finding  it  not  suited  to  his 
talents.  He  was  indeed  chiefly  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  several  works  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  One  of  these  was 
on  the  letter  S.  ;  another  on  auspices,  a  subject 
with  which,  his  being  a  member  of  the  college 
of  augurs  for  forty-five  years,  must  have  given 
him  a  thorough  acquaintance.  In  his  old  age 
he  composed  a  work"  De  Familiis  Romanis," 
cited  by  Pliny.  There  is  extant  under  his 
name  a  tract  "  De  Progenie  Augusti,"  which, 
however,  is  proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  the 
middle  ages.      Messala  was  a  great  patron  of 


the  poet  Tibullus,  who  frequently  comme- 
morates him  in  his  elegies,  and  has  left  an  ex- 
press panegyric  upon  him.  At  the  age  of 
seventy,  two  years  before  his  death,  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  underwent  a  total  decay,  so 
that  he  lorgot  even  his  own  name,  Plutarch 
in  Brut.      I^ossii  Hist.  Lat. — A. 

MESTREZA  r,  John,  a  celebrated  mini- 
ster among  the  Protestants  in  France  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable family,  and  born  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1592.  He  was  sent  when  very  young  to 
the  academy  of  Saumur,  where  he  afforded 
such  evidence  of  his  abilities  and  proficiency, 
that  he  was  offered  a  professorship  in  philo- 
sophy when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
After  having  completed  his  academical  course, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old  he 
presented  himself  to  the  synod  at  Charenton  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  displayed  so 
much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  his  exercises 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  church  of  Charen- 
ton chose  to  retain  him  in  their  service.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  choice  was  afterwards  sufficiently 
manifested,  by  the  superior  skill  which  he 
discovered  in  defending  the  protestant  cause 
against  the  catholic  clergy,  his  spirit  and  ad- 
dress in  different  deputations  to  which  he  was 
nominated,  and  the  great  excellence  of  his 
pulpit  compositions,  and  other  writings.  Being 
at  one  time  deputed  to  Lewis  XIII.  by  a  na- 
tional synod,  on  some  matters  of  moment  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  the  reformed  church, 
he  answered  some  questions  which  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  suggested  to  that  monarch  to  be 
put  to  him,  with  so  much  pertinence  and  in- 
trepidity, that  the  cardinal,  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the 
boldest  minister  in  France!"  Speaking  of  his 
character  as  an  author,  Bayle  says,  that  "  his 
style  and  language  are  not  so  neat  and  polished 
as  those  of  M.  Daille;  but  he  preached  with 
greater  depth  of  reasoning,  and  with  more 
learning  than  that  minister.  There  are  no 
sermons  which  contain  a  more  sublime  the- 
ology than  those  v/hich  he  preached  upon  the 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said, 
that  having  met  in  the  street  an  ecclesiastic  of 
his  acquaintance  who  had  preached  during  a 
whole  Lent  with  great  applause,  and  having 
congratulated  him  upon  it ;  "I  took,'  answered 
the  other,  "out  of  your  sermons,  the  best  thin^^s 
which  I  said  in  mine."  He  co-.ulucted  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
ture, and  the  authority  of  the  church,  with  pe- 
culiarly forcible  reasojiingjand  completely  refut- 
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cd  all  tlio  stibt'iltics  of  father  Regourd  and 
cardinal  Perron  on  those  important  subjects." 
i\l.  Mestrezat  died  in  1657,  when  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  a^e.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A 
Treatise  on  t!ie  Holy  Scripture,  in  wliich  is 
shewn  the  Certainty  and  Fulness  of  the  Faith, 
and  its  Independence  on  the  Authority  of  the 
Church,"  1632,  octavo  ;  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Church,"  1649,  quarto  ;  "  An  Exposition  on 
the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Jdhn,  in  a  Course  of  Ser- 
mons," it)5i>  in  two  large  volumes  octavo; 
"  An  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons,"  1&55,  in 
five  large  volurnes  octavo- ;  "  Sermons  preach- 
ed on'ditlerent  Subjects,"  1625,  [octavo; 
"  Three  Fast  Sermons,"  1 636,  octavo  ;  and  a 
treatise  "  On  Communion  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,"  1625,  octavo. 
He  had  a  nephew,  named  Philip  Westre- 
7.  AT,  who  was  a  minister,  and  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Geneva  ;  but  he  left  no 
productions  behind  him,  excepting  some  con- 
troversial pieces  again:-t  Socinus  and  the  Catho- 
lics.    Bny/e.   Noiiv.  Diet.   Hut. — M. 

MESUE.  Of  this  name  there  appears  to  have 
been  two  Arabian  physicians,  both  writers, 
which  circumstance  has  produced  confusion  in 
the  accounts  of  biographers. 

MESUE  the  Elikr,  was  the  son  of  an  apo- 
thecary of  Nisabour  in  Khorasan,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  a  christian  of 
the  Nestorian  sect,  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  physician  Gabriel  the  son  ot  Backtishua, 
who  procured  him  the  appointment  of  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital  in  his  native  city.  When 
Almamon,  the  son  of  the  caliph  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  was  governor  of  Khorasan,  he  placed 
Mesne  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned  men 
which  he  instituted  ;  and  after  his  accession  to 
the  caliphate  in  813,  Tie  brought  him  into 
Syria,  and  made  him  a  professor  of  medicine 
at  Bagdat,  which  situation  he  occupied  a  great 
number  of  years.  He  was  also  employed  in 
translating  the  works  of  the  ancients  into 
Arabic,  a  service  to  science  very  meritoriously 
promoted  by  Almamon.  He  wrote  works  ot 
his  own  which  are  cited  by  Rhazes  and  other 
authors,  but  which  appear  to  have  perisbed,  as 
those  extant  under  the  name  ofMesuedonot 
correspond  to  the  citations.  Some  suppose  he 
was  the  same  person  with  Johannes  Damascenus. 
MESUE  the  Younger.  An  author  of  this 
name,  later  than  Rhazes,  is  mentioned  by 
Leo  Africanus  as  a  christian  of  Bagdat,  who 
practised  physic  at  Cairo,  and  wrote  on  potations 
and  compound  medicines.     He  is  said  to  have 


died  in  loi^.  To  him  may  perhapj  be  attri- 
buted the  work  entitled  "  Johanuis  iMesue 
Damasceni  de  Re  medica  Lib.  III."  edited  by 
Jac.  Sylvius,  P.7r/f,  1549,  folio,  and  frequently 
reprinted.  Of  this  volume,  the  first  book  re- 
lates to  the  choice,  correction,  preparation,  ex- 
hibition, i'^c.  of  medicines;  the  second  treats 
of  simple  purgative  medicines;  and  the  third, 
of  antidotes.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that 
such  a  work  is  at  present  an  object  of  curiosity 
rather  than  of  instruction.  Frei.'id's  Hist,  oj 
Phfsick.     BahWi  Bib!.  Bot.m.—A. 

METASTASIO,  Pietro,  Abate,  a  very 
celebrated  Italian  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  wa, 
born  at  Rome  in  1698,  of  parents  in  humble 
life  named  Trapassi,  originally  froin  Assisi.  A 
very  early  talent  for  extemporaneous  effusions 
of  verse,  called  in  \tz\-^  improvisation,  v/hich  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  in  the  .streets  of  Rome, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  learned  Vincenzo 
Gravina  (see  his  article ^  who  begged  the  boy 
of  his  father,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  own 
house.  Gravina  changed  his  name  ot  Trapj.si 
into  Jlletdjta.ao,  having  in  the  Greek  language 
the  similar  signification  of  iransmutatioii ;  and 
by  this  he  was  ever  afterwards  known.  Under 
the  instructions  of  his  patron  he  acquired  h 
familiarity  vi'ith  the  Gretkandlyatin  languages, 
together  with  the  practice  of  correct  Italian 
versification.  The  diligence  required  from  tlie 
young  scholar  may  be  estimated  from  a  task 
imposed  in  his  twelftli  year,  which  was  that 
of  translating  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad  into 
Italian  ottave  rime.  He  was-also  tried  at  the 
study  of  civil  law,  Gravina's  proper  profession  ; 
but  with  this  he  was  soon  disgusted.  His 
powers  of  improvisation  were  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, of  which  the  foUovi'ing  specimen  may 
suffice  to  give  an  idea.  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  signior  Cataneo  at  Naples  to  some 
literati,  Gravina  was  present,  accompanied  by 
his  pupil,  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
desired  the  company  to  give  a  theme  to  the 
youth,  on  which  he  should  sing  extemporane- 
ous verses  to  the  sound  of  instrumental  music. 
The  subject  given  was  a  panegyric  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  princes  ;  concerning  which  Me- 
tastasio  instantly  poured  forth  not  fewer  than 
forty  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  with  so  much  eru- 
dition, and  such  copious  illustration  from 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly were  struck  witli  astonishment.  Being 
afterwards  desired  to  repeat  them,  he  replied 
that  they  had  escaped  his  memory  now  that  the 
poetic  restrum  had  left  him  and  his  imagin- 
ation was  cookd.       la  fact,  he  found  this  ex- 
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ercise  very  exhausting;  and  justly  thinking 
that  it  injured  the  taste  by  encouraging  an 
abundance  of  crude  and  incorrect  effusion,  he 
entirely  discontinued  it  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. The  amiable  disposition  and  promising 
talents  of  the  young  poet  so  much  ingratiated 
him  with  his  adopted  father,  that  at  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1718,  he  was  left  heir  to  all  his 
property,  except  his  estate  in  Calabria,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  15,000  crowns.  Thus  he 
entered  life  with  the  advantage  of  a  decent 
competence,  and  was  enabled  to  pursue  at  his 
leisure  those  literary  designs  upon  wliieh  his 
future  fame  and  fortune  were  to  be  built.  His 
social  propensities,  however,  were  at  this  early 
age  so  little  under  the  guidance  of  discretion, 
that  at  t!ie  end  of  two  years  he  had  nearly  ex- 
pended his  patron's  legacy  ;  and  although  he 
had  gained  many  admirers  of  bis  poetical  ge- 
nius, he  did  not  choose  to  depend  upon  it  for 
a  support.  He  therefore  went  to  Naples,  ami 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law  under  an  able  but 
rigid  preceptor.  It  was  only  by  stealth  that 
he  continued  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  muse  ; 
but  one  of  his  productions  at  this  time,  the 
drama  of  "  Endymion,"  the  first  he  composed 
for  music,  denotes  that  he  had  discovered 
where  his  principal  stnngth  lay.  Soon  after,an 
acquaintance  with  Bulgarella,  called  the  Romani- 
na,  the  most  celebrated  si  igcrand  actress  of  her 
time, decided  his  preference  of  music  and  poetry 
as  a  profession, to  the  wranghngofthe  bar,and  he 
bad  adieu  to  his  legal  studies.  He  composed 
his  first  opera  of  "  Lili  <uiti  lisperidl,"  which 
obtained  the  most  flattering  applause  ;  united 
his  domestic  establishment  with  that  of  the 
Romanina  and  her  husband  ;  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  harmony. 

Several  new  productions  of  the  cperatical 
kind  extended  his  fame  throughout  Italy  ;  and 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  the  poet  whose 
genius  was  to  give  new  lustre  to  the  musical 
drama,  which  the  feebleness  and  bad  taste  of 
vulgar  composers  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  With  the  beauties  of  elegant 
and  harmonious  language,  he  united  some  of 
the  noblest  qualities  of  legitimate  tragedy ; 
while  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  adaptation  of 
words  and  measures  to  those  airs  which  con- 
stitute the  most  popular  part  of  these  compo- 
sitions. After  the  uncommon  applause  with 
which  his  "  Didone  abbandonata"  was  repre- 
sented at  Naples,  his  "  Artaserse"  at  Rome, 
and  both  at  Venice,  his  reputation  extended 
beyond  the  Alps.  In  1729  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  take  up 


his  residence  as  coadjutor  to  Apostolo  Zeno, 
the  imperial  laureate ;  and  tiie  terms  offered 
were  such  as  to  induce  him  in  the  following 
year  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  settle  for 
life  in  the  German  capital.  It  was  to  the 
lionour  of  Zeijo  that  his  recommendation  of 
the  young  poet  first  made  him  known  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  nor  did  he  ever  display  the 
least  jealousy  of  one  whose  talents  were  capa- 
ble of  eclipbing  his  own.  Mctastusio  succeed- 
ed him  in  his  post,  and  held  it  during  that  and 
the  following  reigns,  till  his  death,  in  higher 
honour  than  court-poets  have  usually  attained 
in  modern  times.  For  this,  indeed,  he  was 
probably  much  indebted  to  the  close  alliance 
of  his  verse  with  music  ;  an  alliance  which 
gives  to  Italian  poetry  a  general  currency 
among  polished  nations,  and  renders  its  charms 
sensible  to  those  who  would  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  it  without  such  an  accompaniment, 
i'he  private  virtues  of  the  man,  and  the  strict 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  supported  the  esteem 
which  his  talents  inspired.  Confining  himself 
to  the  business  of  his  station,  he  never  inter- 
meddled in  court  parties  or  political  intrigues. 
Familiar  with  a  tew  intimates,  he  maintained 
a  kind  of  decent  and  polite  reserve  in  general 
society  ;  and  without  neglecting  to  pay  his 
court  where  it  was  expected,  was  never  for- 
ward or  obtrusive.  His  life  was  extremely 
regular  and  uniform,  and  he  pursued  tlie 
vocation  of  a  poet  with  as  much  unre- 
mitting assiduity  as  other  men  employ  in  ordi- 
nary occupations.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no 
other  inspiration  was  necessary  for  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poem  than  the  neces.sity  of  the 
task.  Hence  he  was  always  ready  to  answer 
any  demand  upon  him  for  apoetical compliment 
on  a  court  marriage  or  birth-dav,  in  which 
he  generally  displayed  much  ingenuity  and 
elegance  of  invention.  He  continued  occasion- 
ally to  compose  new  dramatic  works  of  the 
more  serious  kind,  of  which  the  number  at 
length  amounted  to  twenty-six  operas  and  eight 
oratorios  or  sacred  dramas.  His  slighter  dra- 
matic pieces,  and  his  cantatas,  canzoni,  son- 
-nets,  and  other  miscellaneous  productions, were 
extremely  numerous  •,  and  such  was  his  proper 
regard  to  his  reputation,  that  he  did  nothing 
negligently. 

The  poetical  characteristics  of  Metastasio 
are  great  sweetness,  correctness,  purity  and 
simplicity,  much  pathos,  but  of  the  soft  and 
tender  rather  than  the  highly  impassioned  kind, 
and  refined  and  elevated  sentiment,  perhaps 
too  liberally  diflused  among  his  dramatic  per- 
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was  he  ever  known  to  allude   to  his  humbli; 
parentage.    Never  having  had    the    smallpox, 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear  tlie  very  word  men- 
tioned ;  and   when   Lewis    XV.   died  of  that 
distemper,  not  only  that  circumstance,  but  even 
every  thing  concerning  the  court  of    France, 
were    forbidden   topics   in  his  presence.  This 
weakness   wis    the    result  of   the    uncommon 
dread  of  death  with  which  h&  was  tormented, 
and  which  proceeded  so  far,  that  when  any  of 
his  friends  were  given  over,  he  never  enquired 
more  about  them,  and  would  not  permit  any 
further  ff.ention  of  their  names  in  his  company. 
These  were  foibles  in  a  character   upon  the 
whole  Iiighly  amiable  and  estimable  ;  for  if  not 
possessed   of  the    strong  and    active    virtues, 
he  was    perfectly    free  from    envy,  jealousy, 
malignity,  and  the  selfish  passions  that  often 
predominate  in   weak  minds.      He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  at  Vienna, in  April  1782,  having 
completed  his  eighty-fourth  year ;  and  was  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp  by  his  principal 
licir,    signor    Joseph    Martinetz.      He    left    a 
large  property   in  money,  books,  and  valuable 
presents  received  from  royal  and  noble  person- 
ages.    Besides  his  other  works,    a  collection 
of  his  letters,  written  in  correspondence  with 
several  of  the   most  remarkable  persons  of  his 
time,  has  been  published.       Elog  Italitin.    Vila 
dc  Mitastash.     Burnejs  Almical  Tour. — A. 

METEL,  Hugh,  a  pious  and  learned  abbot 
of  St  Leo  de  Toul,  of  the  premonstratensian 
ordeV,  was  distinguished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, by  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  eccle- 
siastical afiairs.  Father  Hugo,  of  the  same 
order,  has  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion, 
by  publishing  an  edition  of  his  "  Letters,"  in 
folio ;  which  contain  much  curious  matter  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

METELLUS,  ^  C.tci/ius,  surnamed  JV«- 
midicus,  an  illustrious  Roman,  was  the  son  of 
L.  C?ecilius  Metellus  Calvus,  a  consular  man, 
of  a  high  patrician  family.  Of  the  earlier  life  of 
Ouintus  we  have  no  account  •,  but  during  the 
Jugurthine  war  he  was  raised  to  the  consulate 
with  M.  Junius  Silanus,  B.  C.  109,  having 
then,  according  to  Sallust,  the  character  of  a 
conversation.  Dr.  Burney  found  him,  at  se-  man  of  vigour,  and  though  of  the  party  adverse 
venty-two,  looking   like  one  of  fifty,   and  the     to  the  people,  yet  in  general  esteem  for  his  un- 


gonages,  who  rather  resemble  beings  of  a  fan- 
cied golden  age  than  ordinary  mortals-  Even 
his  villains  are  usually  softened  and  reformed, 
and  escape  rigorous  poetic  justice.  In  his  re- 
presentation of  love  he  is  a  true  pupil  of  the 
French  dramatic  school.  It  is  with  him  a 
most  serious  and  subtilised  passion,  the  prime 
mover  in  hu  nan  affairs  ;  his  heroines  are  god- 
desses, and  his  heroes  the  most  humble  and 
obsequious  of  lovers.  His  dramas  have 
therefore  considerable  uniformity,  and  wdl  in 
general  appear  somewhat  insipid  to  those  who 
have  been  nourished  with  stronger  poetic  food. 
Of  his  smaller  pieces,  many  are  ingeniously 
turned,  and  possess  much  sentimental  and  de- 
scriptive beauty.  Some  have  acquired  a  po- 
pularity throughout  civilised  Europe,  and  have 
been  translated  into  all  its  languages.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  name  for  a  long  period  was  more 
familiar  to  the  votaries  of  elegant  literature 
than  that  of  IMetastasio. 

His  course  of  life,  after  his  removal  to  Vien- 
na, was  little  varied  by  events.    His  connection 
with  the  Romanina,  whatever   was  its  nature, 
■was  dissolved  by  her  death  in  1734,  and  she 
gave  a  substantial  proof  of  her  regard  for  him 
by  her  will,  in  which  she  bequeathed  him  the 
reversion  of  her  whole  property,  25,000  crowns, 
after  her  husband's  death.      Metastasio,  how- 
ever, with   the   sense  of  propriety  and   noble 
disintereste-lness    which    always     marked    his 
conduct,  relinquished  to  the  husband  the  whole 
bequest.     In  1738  he  was  spontaneously  com- 
plimented by  the  city  of  Assisi  with  a  patent  of 
nobility.     His  appointments  at  Vienna  and  the 
profits  of  his  compositions  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port a  respectable  appearance  in  society,  and  to 
live   with  all   the  comforts  desirable  to  one  of 
his  retired  and  moderate  habits.     He  divided 
his   apartments    with    the  family    of    signor 
Martinetz,  the  imperial  librarian,  whose  sister, 
brought  up  from  the  cradle  by  the  poet,  and 
highly  accomplished  in  literature,  and  particu- 
larly in   music,   devoted  herself  with  filial  at- 
tachment to  his  amusement.     As  he  grew  old, 
he   became  difficult    of   access    to   strangers; 
but  no  one  could  surpass  him  in  polite  atten- 
tions   to  those    whom  he  indulged  with  his 


handsomest  man  for  his  age  he  had  ever  beheld. 
"  On  his  countenance  was  painted  all  the 
genius,  goodness,  propriety,  benevolence,  and 
rectitude  which  characterises  his  writings." 
He  had  the  common  frailty  of  advanced  years, 
that  of  being  averse  to  declaring  his  age  ;  nor 


spotted  reputation.  On  casting  lots  for  the 
consular  provinces,  that  of  Numidia  fell  to 
Metellus,  who  made  immediate  preparations 
for  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms, 
which  had  lately  undergone  great  disgrace 
through  the  successes  of  Jugurtha.      He  care- 
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fully  selected  such  officers  to  command  under 
h;m  as  had  given  proof  of  their  military  talenes, 
aiid  among  die  rest  made  choice  of  the  famous 
Marius,  who,  for  want  of  interest, had  for  some 
thne  remained  unemployed  at  Rome.      When 
arrived  in  Africa,  he  spent  the  whole  summer 
in  restoring  the  relaxed  discipline  of  the  army, 
and  tlien  entered  the  enemy's  country,  march- 
ing constantly  in  order  of  battle,  and  with  all 
the  vigilance  and  caution  requisite  against  so 
crafty  and   enterprising  a    foe.     The   city  of 
Vacca   submitted    to  him    without  resistance. 
Thence  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of  Numidia, 
where  he  defeated  and  dispersed  an  army  com- 
manded by  Jugurtha    in  person.      His   inte- 
grity and  disinterestedness  were   equal  to  his 
military  skill,  and  the  Numidian  at  length  found 
a.  Roman  commander  opposed  to  him  whom 
he  could  neither  bribe  nor  deceive.     When  the 
consular  year  was   ended,   the  command  was 
continued   to  MetcMus   as   proconsul,  and  he 
pursued    his   plan    of  ruining   the   country  of 
Jugurtha,  and  cutting  ofFhis  resources.   Unable 
tp  bring  that  wary  prince  to  a  battle,  he  laid 
siege  to  Zama,  which,  however,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  abandon.     The  circumstances  of  Jugur- 
tha now  appeared  to  himself  so  desperate,  that 
he    entered   into   a   treaty  with  Metellus,  by 
which,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  de- 
livered up  all  his  elephants,  a  number  of  horses 
and   arms,    and    all     the   deserters   from    the 
Roman  army.      The  latter,  to  the  number  of 
3000,  were  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty  by 
the  severe  proconsul.     Jugurtha  soon  repented 
of  his  peace,  and  resumed  his  arms.    The  citi- 
5:ens  of  Vacca  rose  upon  the  Roman  garrison, 
and  massacred  the  whole  except  the  commander 
Turpilius.      The  place  was  soon  recovered  by 
Metellus,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  severity. 
He  afterwards  brought  Turpilius  to  a   court- 
martial  on  the  charge  of  treachery  :   and  though 
he  was   himself   convinced    of  his  innocence, 
lie  could   not  avoid  executing  the  sentence   of 
the  court  which  brought  him  in  guilty.     Soon 
after  his  death  his  iimocence   was  tnade  ma- 
nifest, and  Metellus  underwent  keen  remorse 
for  having    sacrificed    his   friend    to    popular 
clamour.       Marius  had  been  a  leading  actor  in 
this  condemn  ition,   and  triumphed  in  its  con- 
sequences  upon  the  mind  of  the  general.    He 
had  long   displayed    an  envious  and  malignant 
disposition  towanls  Metellus,  and  was  continu- 
ally depreciating  his  merit,  and  insinuating  that 
he  protracted  the  war  to  keep  himself  in  power. 
He  was  impatient  to  return  to  Rome  in  order 
to  forward    his  interest  tlicre,   and  injure  the 
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character  of  his  general,  and    frequently   re- 
quested leave  of  absence   from  him    for  tliis 
purpose.     Metellus,    aware  of  his  intentions, 
long  refused  permission,  but  at  length  granted 
it.    {See  Marius.)    The  third  year  of  his  com- 
mand was  now  gohig  on,  and  nothing  decisive 
was  effected,  though  the  force  of  Jugurtha  had 
been  much  diminished.     Marius  was  able   by 
his  representations  to  the  people,  not  only  to 
procure  his  owm  election  to  the  consulate,  but: 
to  obtain  a  decree  for  his  superseding  Metellus 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Numidian  war.    During 
his  absence,  Jugurtha  had  been  again  defeated 
by  that  general,  and  the  town  of  Thala  taken. 
The  arrival  of  Marius  with  the  chief  command 
was  such  a  mortification  to  I\Ietellus,  that  he 
forgot  his  dignity,  and  lamented  his  disgrace 
with  tears.     He  avoided  the  sight  of  his  rivals 
delivered  up  his  army  by  a  lieutenant,  and  em- 
barked for  Rome.    He  was  received  there  with 
great  honour   by   his   friends  and  party  ;   and 
even    the    people,  forgetting     the    calumnies 
against  him  in  the  glory  of  his  exploits,-  wel- 
comed him  with  loud  acclamations,  and  una- 
nimously  decreed   him   a    triumph,   with   the 
honorary  appellation  of  Numidicus.     A  tribune 
of  the  people  having  charged  him  with  pecula- 
tion, he  produced  his  books  in  his  defence  v 
when   the  Roman  knights  who  sat  as  judcres 
refused  to  examine  his  accounts,  declaring  that 
they  considered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  as  a 
sufficient  testimonial  of  his  innocence. 

After    having   thus    passed    with    honour 
through  his  military  career,  there  remained  a 
trial  of  lus  civic  virtue  and  firmness,   in  which 
he  obtained   equal  credit.  In  the  sixth  consul- 
ship of  Marius,  B.  C.    100,   the  most  violent: 
measures     were    carried    on  by   the    popular 
leaders  ;    and  the  tribune  Apuleius  Saturninus, 
having  prepared  an  agrarian  law,  procured  a 
clause  to  be  previously  passed,  that  the  senate 
should  swear  that  they  would  confirm  whatever 
the  people  should  enact".      Metellus,  then  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  take  such  an  oath, 
and  the  whole  senate  made  the  same  protes- 
tation.    Marius,  who  had  led  them  into  this 
declaration  by  pretending  to  entertain  the  same 
sentiments,  soon  afterwards  retracted,  and' took 
the    oath,    and  all  the  senators  but   Metellus 
were   mean    enough    to    follow  his    example. 
That   firm  patriot   resolutely  persisted   in  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  so  unjust  a  requisition, 
and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to  banish- 
ment.      His  numerous  friends  offered  by  force 
to  oppose  this  injustice,  but  he  declared  that 
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not  a  drop  of  Wood  should  be  spilt  on  his  ac- 
count. "  Either  (said  he)  the  state  of  affairs 
will  change,  and  I  shall  be  recalled  ;  or,  if  they 
remain  as  they  are,  I  shall  be  belter  any  where 
than  at  Rome."  He  tlien  made  a  quiet  retreat 
to  Rhodes  or  Smyrna,  wliere  he  passed  his 
time  in  the  study  oi^  philosophy.  What  he 
foresaw  came  to  pass.  In  the  next  year,  as 
soon  as  moderate  counsels  began  to  prevail,  all 
the  Cecilian  family,  with  the  body  of  patri- 
cians, made  a  common  cause  of  the  restoration 
of  Metellus,  and  his  son  (afttrwards  n;'.nied 
Piusi'av  his  conduct  on  this  occasion)  put  him- 
self into  mourjiing,  and  supplicated  the  tribes 
in  his  father's  favour,  A  decree  passed  by  a 
great  majority  for  his  return,  notwithscandir.T 
the  efforts  of  Marius,  who  left  Rome  in  con- 
•sequence.  The  decree  reached  Metellus  at 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  while  he  was  a  sisting  at 
some  public  games  ;  and  though  he  was  in- 
forme-<l  that  the  packet  contained  joyful  news, 
he  would  not  open  it  till  the  spectacle  (proba- 
bly a  religious  one)  was  ended.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  met  at  the  g.ates  by  all  the 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  city,  and  accom- 
panied to  his  house  by  great  crowds  of  people; 
and  at  the  nest  consular  election  the  public 
esteem  for  him  was  shewn  by  accepting  his 
recommendation  of  one  of  his  name  and  family. 
This  is  the  lastest  event  of  his  lite  that  has 
been  recorded.  Sa/lusi  Bell,  yugwth.  Plu- 
tarch in  Mario.      Valerius  Alarim. — A. 

METEREN,  Emanuel  Van,  a  Flemish 
historian,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  '535,  and 
was  a  relation  of  Abraham  Ortehus  the  geo- 
grapher. He  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
reformation,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  his 
country,  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
died  in  1612.  His  "  History  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  from  1500  to  his  own  Time,"  print- 
ed first  in  Latin  in  1598.  folio,  and  then  in 
Flemish  at  Delft  in  1599,  quarto;  was  several 
times  reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  French 
and  German.  It  has  been  in  considerable  es- 
teem, though  even  the  protestant  writer  Van 
Reyd  charges  the  author  with  pv.rtiality  and 
credulity,  and  the  Catholics  are  of  course  still 
less  favourable  to  him.  Freheri  Thesaur. 
Noitv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

METEZ  AU,  Clement,  a  celebrated  French 
architect  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of 
the  seventt  enth  century, was  a  native  of  Dreux, 
who  settled  at  Paris,  and  became  architect  to 
Lewis  XUI.  He  acquired  high  fame  by  car- 
ryirig  ino  execution,  conjointly  with  John 
Tiriot,  a  Parisian  mason,  the  bold  plan  which 


cardinal  Richelieu  had  formed  for  reducing 
Rochelle,  by  means  of  an  immense  dyke,  in 
imit.ition  of  what  Ca:sar  had  done  at  Durazzo, 
and  Alex  uider  the  Great  at  Tyre.  When  the 
cardinal  tir.st  proposed  his  plan,  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  best  judges  treated  the 
scheme  w>ch  ridicule.  They  said,  that  there 
were  aiany  things  that  made  a  great  figure  in 
books,  which  had  but  a  paltry  appearance 
when  they  were  attempted  to  be  put  into 
practice.  At  length,  the  daring  genius  of 
Meteziu  and  Tiriot  prompted  them  to  under- 
take to  execute  vvdiat  the  cardinal  had  propased. 
The  scheme  was,  to  run  a  solid  wail  across  a 
gulph  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  forty 
toies,  or  fathoms,  broad,  into  which  the  sea 
roll.d  with  great  force,  and  when  the  wind 
was  high,  with  an  impetuosity  to  which  it 
seemed  ridiculous  to  oppose  any  work  of  man. 
It  was  begun  by  throwing  in  great  rocks,  to 
1  ly  a  kind  of  foundation  ;  upon  these  were 
laid  vnst  stones,  cemented  by  the  mud  thrown 
up  by  the  sea.  Before  and  behind  it  was  sup- 
ported by  beams  of  an  enormous  size,  at  twelve 
feet  distance,  driven  .into  the  bottom  with  in- 
credible labour.  It  was  raised  so  high,  that  the 
soldiers  were  not  incommoded  by  the  water, 
even  at  spring  tides  -,  the  platform  was  near 
five  toises  in  breadth,  but  the  foundation  was 
full  fifteen  :  so  that  ir  was  built  in  the  manner 
of  a  glacis.  At  each  extremity  there  was  a 
strong  fort,  in  the  middle  there  was  an  open 
passage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  several 
vessels  being  sunk  immediately  before  it,  to- 
gether with  high  stakes  in  a  double  row,  and 
before  these  tiiirty-five  vessels  linked  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  kmd  of  floating  palisade.  This 
amazing  dyke  was  completed  in  less  than  six 
months,  and  proved  the  principal  means  of  oc- 
cabioning  the  surrender  of  the  city.  In  honour 
of  Metezau's  successful  exertions  in  this  grand 
undertaking,  an  engraved  portrait  of  him  was 
circulated  in  France,  under  which  was  this 
distich  : 

Picitur  Archemedes  Terram  potuisse  movere: 
iEquora  qui  potuit  sistere,  non  minor  est. 

Moreri,  under  the  article  Rochelle.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Mod.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  XXL  ch.  Ixviii.  sect, 
12.  —  M. 

METEZAU,  Paul,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  a  very  popular  preacher,  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1582.  His  inclination 
leading  him  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
lie  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  1611.  He  now 
united  with  M.  do  Berulle  in  founding  the 
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congregntion  of  the  oratory  in  France,  ami 
proved  one  of  the  most  successful  agents  in 
procuring  establishments  for  the  new  society. 
In  1612,  or  1613,  he  took  a  journey  to  visit  the 
famed  house  of  Lorctto  in  Italy;  and  in  1614, 
became  first  superior  of  a  house  belonging  to 
his  order  at  Dieppe.  In  1616,  he  commenced 
the  establishment  of  a  new  society  at  Tours. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in 
travelling  through  the  different  provinces  of 
France,  where  he  preached  M'ith  great  accept- 
ability in  most  of  the  principal  cities,  and  gain- 
ed vast  numbers  of  converts  to  his  profession. 
He  died  at  Calais  in  1632,  when  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  body  of 
divinity,  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
preachers  and  of  divines  in  general,  under  the 
title  of  "Theologia  Sacra  juxta  Forniam 
evangellcx  Pra;dicationis  distributa,"  1625, 
folio  ;  "  De  Fresbyteri,  de  sancto  Sacerdotio, 
ejus  Dignitate  et  Functioriibus  sacris,  ad  Sa- 
cerdotum  atque  omnium  qui  Orationi,  Rlinis- 
terlo  Verbi,  Curs  Animarum  incumbunt  piam 
Institutionem,"  1631,  octavo;  "  The  inward 
Exercises  of  the  Inner  Man,"  1627  ;  and  "  A 
Treatise  on  a  Life  of  Perfection,  or  the  Model 
of  that  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1627,  octavo.  Afo- 
reri.    Nouv.  D'tci.  Hist. — M. 

METHODIUS,  a  christian  bishop  and 
martyr,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  St.  Jerome  was  bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  of  Tyre. 
Soerates  also  .says  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Olympus.  Suidas  says,  that  he  was  bishop 
of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  or  of  Patara,  arid  after- 
wards of  Tyre.  Ihat  he  was  bishop  of  the 
place  first  mentioned  seems  probable,  from  the 
agreement  of  all  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  him  on  that  point ;  but  that  he  was  after- 
M'ards  bishop  of  any  other  place  may  reasonably 
be  questioned,  both  on  account  of  the  discord- 
ancy in  the  statements  of  those  writers  who  as- 
sert it,  and  because  that  such  removals  or 
translations  of  bishops  were  not  in  his  time  very 
common,  if  they  ever  took  place.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Eusebius  has  made  no  mention 
of  Methodius  in  his  ecclesiastical  history :  which 
silence  has  been  ascribed,  not  without  proba- 
bility, to  his  resentment  against  Methodius  for 
having  written  with  severity  against  Origen,  of 
whom  Eusebius  was  a  great  admirer.  Concern- 
ing the  tjme  of  Methodius's  death,  there  were 
two  different  opinions  in  Jerome's  days.  Some 
thought  that  he  suffered  under  Decius,  or  Va- 
lerian:  but  this  opinion  is  inconsistent  with 


his  having  written  against  Porphyry,  who  did 
not  publish  his  books  against  the  Christians 
till  about  the  year  270.  The  other  opinion, 
with  which  Jerome  concurred,  was  that  Me- 
thodius had  the  honour  of  martyrdom^  at  the 
end  of  the  last,  or  Diocksiau's  persecution,  in 
the  year  31 1,  or  312.  Lardner  concludes  the 
account  which  he  has  collected  of  this  bishop, 
with  an  observation,  which,  as  it  is  made  by  so 
able  and  dispassionate  a  critic,  well  deserves  at- 
tention. "  It  is  an  obvious  thought,"  says  he, 
«'  and  a  conjecture  liktly  to  ari^e  in  the  minds 
of  not  a  few,  that  since  Methodius  is  said  to 
have  been  bisliop  of  so  many  places,  and  there 
were  in  Jerome's  time  two  very  difTerent  opi- 
nions concerning  the  time  of  his  death,  possibly 
there  were  two  of  this  name  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, both  bishops  and  martyrs  ;  one  somewhat 
obscure,  the  other  well  known,  for  his  writings 
at  least."  Epiphanius  calls  Methodius  a  bless- 
ed man;  and  he  also  gives  him  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  eloquent  man,  and  a  zealous 
defender  of  truth.  Jerome,  likewise,  gives  him 
the  title  of  the  most  eloquent  martyr  Metho- 
dius. Many  other  testimonies  might  be  pro- 
duced from  the  ancients,  to  shew  that  he  was 
a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  and  highly 
respectable  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue  ; 
but  those  of  his  works  which  are  yet  extant, 
discover  no  great  degree  of  penetration  and 
acuteness  in  handling  controversy  and  we.igh- 
ing  opinions.  We  shall  conclude  this  article 
with  an  abridgment  of  Lardner's  account  or 
such  works  of  Methodius,  as  are  extant  entire 
or  in  part,  as  well  as  such  as  are  wanting,  or 
are  supposititious.  The  first  mentioned  by 
Jerome  in  his  catalogue  is  the  work  "  Against 
Porphyry,"  of  which  there  is  now  nothing  re- 
maining excepting  a  few  fragments,  which 
are  but  of  little  consequence.  The  next  piece- 
is  "  The  Banquet  of  Ten  Virgins,  or,  of 
Chastity,"  a  dialogue  on  that  subject  between 
ten  pious  females,  who  deliver  their  opinions 
both  elegantly  and  learnedly.  There  are  large 
extracts  from  this  work  in  Hiotius  ;  and  it  may 
be  seen  eatire  in  Combefis's  '■  Auctuarium," 
and  in  a  separate  form,  as  published  by  Leo 
Allatius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1556,  octavo,  or 
by  Possin  a  Jesuit,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  i(5S7j 
folio.  "  The  Book  of  the  Resurrection,"  writteii 
agaInstOrigen,wasalsoin  the  dialogue  form, and 
is  called  by  Jerome  an  excellent  work.  Large 
extracts  from  it  are  given  by  Photlus,  and 
Epiphanius  has  transcribed  a  considerable  part 
of  it  into  his  work  about  heresies.  Of  the  next 
book  mentioned  by  Jerome, ''  Concerning  the 
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Pythoness, ''or pretended  witch  of  Eudor,whom 
Saul  consulteii,  likewise  written  against  Ori- 
gen,  nothing  now  remains  ;  nor  any  thing  thnt 
is  considerable,  and  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  of  his  "  Commentaries"  on  Genesis,  and 
the  Canticles.  In  Pholius  there  are  Lirge  ex- 
tracts  from  his  treatise  "  On  Frce-Will,  or, 
the  Origin  of  Evil  ;"  and  also  extracts  from 
another  work  of  IMethodius,  written  against 
Origen,  and  entitled,  "  Of  the  Creatures," 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Jerome.  Thedoret 
has  quoted  a  passage  of  Methodius  out  of  a 
piece  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  of  Martyrs,"  of 
which  there  is  nothing  else  remaining  ;  neitlier 
have  v/e  uny  thing  of  a  dialogue  calied  "Xeno," 
which  is  noticed  by  Socrates.  There  areaho 
some  other  pieces  extant  which  are  ascribed 
to  him :  such  as,  "  A  Homily  concerning 
Simeon  and  Anna;"  another  "Upon  our 
Saviour's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  ;"  a  work 
entitled,  "  Revelations,"  and  "  A  Chronicle." 
Of  these,  the  two  last  mentioned  are  generally 
rejected  as  not  genuine  ;  the  second  is  defend- 
ed by  very  few  critics;  but  the  first  has  met 
with  many  advocates,  while  it  has  had  still  more 
opponents.  In  Lardner  the  reader  may  find 
references  to  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  the  reasons  which  have  deter- 
mined him  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  either 
not  genuine,  which  he  rather  thinks,  or  else, 
that  it  has  been  so  interpolated  as  to  be  of 
very  little  value.  A  Latin  version  of  the 
"  Revelations,"  above  mentioned  is  inserted  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr ;"  and  in 
1644,  father  Combefis  published  at  Paris,  all 
the  works  and  fragments  of  Methodius,  which 
could  then  be  met  with,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochius  and 
Andrew  Bishop  of  Crete,  in  folio  ;  illustrated 
with  notes.  Fabrkii  Bibl.  Eccles.  ad  Hieron. 
cap,  IxxxiiJ.  Socrnt.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  cap.  1 3 . 
Hpiphan.  Httr.  l.riv.  cap.  II.  Cave's  Hist,  Lit. 
vol.  I,  sub  sac.  Novat.  Dupin.  Mosh.  Hist. 
Eccl,  sue.  Hi.  vol.  I,  lib,  ii.  par.  ii.  cap,  2.  Lard- 
ner's  Cred.  part  vii.  vol,  V,  ch,  57, — M. 

IMETHODIUS,  surnamed  the  Confessor, 
who  flourished  towards  the  rniddle  of  the 
ninth  century,  was  a  Sicilian  by  nation,  and 
born  at  Syracuse.  Being  descended  from  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  a  good  education;  and  after- 
wards went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  em- 
braced the  religious  life,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Chios. 
Afterwards  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  upon  the  expulsion 
of  that  prelate  from  the  see  of  Constantinople, 


was  s^nt  by  him  to  Rome,  to  iinplore  the  asv- 
sistanceof  pope  Paschal  on  his  behalf.  Upon 
his  return  to  Greece  after  the  death  of  that 
patri.irch,  he  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  for 
image  worship ;  on  which  account  ho  was 
committed  to  prison,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Michael  the  stammerer,  where  he  continued  till 
the  de.tth  of  that  monarch.  Having  regained 
his  liberty  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Thedosius,  the  recollection  of  the  persecution 
which  he  had  suffered  did  not  deter  him  from 
again  boldly  defending  the  worship  of  images ; 
by  which  tneans  he  acquired  such  credit  with 
the  superstitious  populace,  tiuit  when  in  the 
year  834  the  emperor  marched  against  the  Sara- 
cens, he  ordered  Methodius  to  accompany  the 
army,  under  the  apprehension  that  he  would 
otherwise  excite  tumults  and  sedition  at  Con- 
stantinople. Upon  the  emperor's  return  ta 
that  city,  Methodius  was  again  committed  to 
close  confinement,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  was 
treated  with  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  till 
by  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  succession 
of  his  son  Michael  III.,  under  the  regency  of 
the  empress  Theodora,  a  zealous  worshipper 
of  imiges,  he  again  recovered  his  liberty,  in 
the  year  842.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  patriarchate  of  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  no  sooner  was  he  settled  in 
his  see,  than  he  convened  a  synod  in  which  the 
iconoclasts  were  condemned,  and  the  odious  su- 
perstition of  image  worship  re-established  in 
the  Greek  church.  This  prelate  died  in  the 
year  847.  He  was  the  author  of  a  "Consti- 
tution," or  kind  of  manual  for  persons  wlio, 
after  having  apostatized,  either  through  con- 
straint, or  voluntarily,  returned  again  to  the 
profession  of  the  christian  faith  ;  which  may 
be  seen  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Gear's  "  Ritu- 
ale  Grxcor."  There  are  also  extant  under  his 
name,  "  An  Encomium  on  St.  Dionyslus  the 
Areopagite;"  "  An  Encomium  on  St.  Agatha, 
a  Virgin  and  Martyr,"  of  which  a  Latin  version 
is  given  in  Combefis's  "  Bibl.  SS.  Patr.  Con- 
cion. ;"  and  of  "  Sermons"  and  fragments  of 
sermons,  of  which  some  account  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  of  our  authorities.  The  contests 
which  arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  the  division  of  the  former  among 
themselves  upon  the  question  concerning 
images,  occasioned  a  degree  of  celebrity  to  be 
given  to  the  name  and  writings  of  this  prelate 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  greatly  above  their 
merit.  ■  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac. 
Phot,  Dupin.  Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac. 
ix.par.  ii.  cap.  2. — M. 

METIUS,    Adrian,   a  celebrated   Dutch 
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'mathematical  professor  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
ttentli  anil  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Alkmaer;  but  of  the 
date  cither  of  his  birth  or  death  we  have  no 
account.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  some 
German  university,  and  after  teacliing  the  ma- 
thematics there  for  several  years  with  great  re- 
putation, became  professor  of  those  sciences  at 
the  university  of  Fr.uieker.  lie  wa*  the 
author  of  "  Doctrinx  SphxricK  Lib.  V." 
iijpi,  octavo;  "  Astronomix  universas  Insti- 
tutio  Lib.  IIL  quorum  I.  Spharae  Disciplinam 
tradat :  IL  Fabricam  PlanispliKrii  et  I'rigo- 
nometriam  astronomicam :  III.  Historiam 
astronomicam,  Astrorum  Situm  ac  Motum," 
1605,  octavo;  "  Arithmcticte  et  Geometricae 
practica,  &c."  161 1,  quarto;  "  Geometrices 
per  usum  Circini  nova  Praxis,"  1625-,  octavo; 
"  De  gemino  Usu  utriusque  Globi,"  161  r, 
quarto ;  and  "  Primum  Mobile^  astronom.ice 
sciographice,  geometrice,  et  hydrographiee 
cxplicatuni,"  161 1,  quarto.  He  had  a  brother, 
named  James  Metius,  for  whom  he  claimed 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  inventor  of 
the  telescope;  in  Vi^liich  he  is  mistakenly  fol- 
lowed by  Des  Cartes.  However,  Borelli's 
account  of  the  discovery  of  that  instrument  is 
so  circumstantial,  and  so  well  authenticated,  as 
to  render  it  very  probable  that  Zacharias 
•Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  at  iN'liddleburg  in 
Zealand,  was  the  original  inventor;  and  he 
adds,  that  James  Metius  came  with  Drebel  to 
Middleburg,  and  there  purchased  telescopes  of 
Jansen's  children,  who  had  made  them  public. 
VaUr.  Andris  Bibl.  Bel^.  Moreri.  Htillon's 
Math.   Did.   Article  Telescope. — M. 

METKERKE,  Adoi.phus,  van,  a  jurist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  a  good  family 
St  Bruges  in  1528.  He  was  of  the  protestant 
persuasion,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  revolted  states  of  the 
Low-Countries,  in  the  quality  of  counsellor  of 
state,  and  envoy  to  foreign  potentates.  He  was 
in  the  latter  station  at  the  court  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  he  died  at  London  in  1591, 
of  grief,  it  was  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  son  Nicholas,  an  active  commander, 
before  Deventer.  Adolphus  was  a  man  of 
accurate  and  extensive  learning,  and  the  author 
of  the  following  works,  "  A  'Pranslation,  with 
A.nnotations,  of  some  Pieces  of  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus :"  "Latin  Poems:"  "A 
Treatise  in  Latin  on  the  true  Pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  Language  -."  "  A  Collection  of  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Peace  concluded  at  Co- 
logne in  5579."  He.  also  assisted  in  the  Lives 


of  the  Caesars;  the  Medals  of  Magna  Crcccin  ; 
and  the  Fasti  Consulates;  published  by  Golt- 
zius.      Thnaiii  Hist.     Niuv.  Diet.  Hi. I. — A. 

METOCHI  FA,  TtiEoDORE.a  modern  Greek 
historian,  flourisJied  in  the  thirteentii  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  He  was  made  great  logo- 
thete  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  by  An- 
dronicus  Palreologus  the  elder,  but  was  banish- 
ed by  Audronicus  the  younger,'  and  liis  goods 
confiscated.  He  v.'as  afterwards  recalled,  but 
without  being  restored  to  his  aiguities,  and  he 
ended  his  life  in  a  m.onastery  of  his  own  found- 
ation in  1332.  He  was  a  man  of  verv  ex- 
tensive erudition,  so  that  he  has  been  entitled 
a  living  library;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
literary  taste  was  proportional,  for  instead  of 
forming  his  style  upon  the  best  ancient  models, . 
he  adopted  a  very  harsh  and  cloudy  diction. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  Roman  history 
from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine, first  publish- 
ed with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Meur- 
sius,  Lt'ytl.  1618.  This  publication  is  how- 
ever only  the  second  out  of  three  books,  and 
the  two  others,  which  were  promised  by  the 
editor,  never  appeared.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  sacred  history  in  two  books ;  a  Con- 
stantinopolitan history  in  one  book  ;  and  a 
paraphrase  on  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  the  latter 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gentianus  Hervetui. 
Vosiii  Hist.  Grac.     Moreri. — A. 

METO,  or  Meton,  a  famous  mathemati- 
cian of  Athens,  who  flourished  432  years  B.  C. 
was  the  son  of  Pausanias,  and  the  disciple  of 
Phainus,  of  whom  mention  is  r.vade  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Vitruvius.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed  the 
solstice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  enneade- 
caeieride,  that  is,  his  cycle  of  nineteen  years; 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  cour-^^e 
of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon,  and  to  make  the 
solar  and  lunar  years  begin  at  the  same  point  of 
time.  This  invention  is  called  from  him  the 
meto/iic  period,  oi',  cycle.  It  is  also  called  the 
golden  number,  from  its  excellent  use  in  the 
calendar :  though,  properly  speaking,  the 
golden  number  is  the  particular  number  which 
shews  the  year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  v.diich  any. 
given  year  is  in.  This  cycle  of  the  moon  holds 
only  true  for  310/5  years;  for,  though  the:- 
new  moons  do  return  to  the  same  day  after 
nineteen  years,  yet  it  is  not  to  the  same  time  of 
the  day,  but  near  an  hour  and  a  half  sooner:  an 
error  which  in  310^'^  years  amounts  to  an 
entire  day.  Yet  those  employed  in  reforming 
the  calendar  went  on  a  supposition,  that  the- 
lunations  return  precisely  from  nineteen  years 
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to  nineteen  years,  for  ever.  Meto  was  living 
in  the  ninety  second  Olympiad,  or  about  412 
years  B.  C:  for  when  the  Athenian  flaet  was 
sent  to  Sicily,  he  escaped  from  being  embark- 
ed on  thiit  dis^.strous  expedition  by  counterfeit- 
ing folly.  This  astronomer  was  assisted  in 
making  his  observations  by  a  fellow  citizen 
named  Euctemon.  Fabrici  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  II. 
lib.  Hi.  cap.  5.  sat.  vii.  jMareri,  Hutto/i's  Alaih. 
Dicf.—M. 

METROPKANES,  bishop  of   Smyrna  in 
the  ninth  century,  was  a  native  of  Constantino- 
ple, who   was   distinguished    in    the    disputes 
which    terminated  in  the  schism  between  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.      In  the  year  858, 
when  Ignatius  was  deposed  from  the  patriarch- 
ate ofConstantinople,  he  used  every  effort  in  his 
power  to    prevent  that   event;  but,    notwith- 
standing,  acknowledged  Photius  for  patriarch, 
whom  the   eniperor  Michael   appointed  to  fill 
the  vacant  see.     In  the  following  year  how- 
ever, a  warm  contest  arising  between  the  par- 
tizans  of  Photius  and  Ignatius,  in  which  Me- 
trophanes  espoused  anew  the  interests  of  the 
latter,  he  was  deposed  in  a  synod  lield  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  committed  to  the  same  place 
of  confinement  with  his  friend.     Photius  was 
deposed  in  his  turn  in  867,by  Basilius  the  Ma- 
cedonian ;  in  consequence  of  which  change  of 
affairs  Metroplianes  recovered  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  per- 
secutors of  Photius  at  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, held  in  the  year  870.    Upon  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  which  happened  in  the  year  878, 
the  emperor  took  Photius  into  favour,  and  re- 
placed him  in  the  patriarchal  dignity  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  ;  but  INIetrophanes  refus- 
ed to  acknowledge  him  ;  and  as  he  continued 
to  persist  steadily  in  that  refusal,  he   was  po- 
nounced  an  obstinate  schismatic  by  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  880,  and  at  the  same 
time  deposed  from  his  episcopate,  and  cut  off 
from   the    communion  of   the   faithful.       He 
■wrote    "A   Letter  to  Manuel,    a  Patrician,' 
containing   a   narrative  of  what  was  done   by 
Photius,  from   858,  to   870,  which  serves  to 
throw  light  on  the   history  of  the  schism  be- 
tween the   Greek  and   Latin  churches.      It  is 
extant  in  Baronius,  under  the  year  870;  and  is 
also  to  be  met  with,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Constantinople,     in     the     eighth    volume    of 
the  "  Collect.  Concii."     There  is  also  extant 
a   work    "  On    the  Procession   of   the    Holy 
Ghost,  &c.,"  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  and  in  others  to  Pho- 


tius ;  but  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  adjust- 
ed, cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  determined,  fa- 
bridi  Bib!.  Grac.  •vol.  A',  lib.  v.  cup.  45.  apuJ 
Sciiptores  Gnec.  vnr.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i>c!.  II. 
sub  sxc.  I  not.  ilosh.  Hist.  Ectl.  sicc.  /.v.  par. 
a.  cap.  3. — M. 

METTRIE,    JuLiEN    OrFRAY    j>e    la,    a 
physician  and  physiologist,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  St.  I\!alo,  where  he  was  born  in 
1709.    He   studied    physic   at    Leyden    under 
Boerhaave,  and  llien  came  to  Paris,  where  the 
duke  de  Gramont  patronised  him,  and  appoint- 
ed him  physician  to  his   regiment  of  French 
guards.     La  Mettrie   accompanied  his  patron 
to  the  siege  of  Fi-eyberg,  where  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  illness,  instead 
of  inspiring  those  religious  sentiments  which  are 
often  consequent  upon  disease,  had  in  him  the 
opposite  effect  of  making  him  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  immortal  principle  in  man,  and 
precipitated  him  into  a  system  of  materialism. 
lie  wrote,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Charpe, 
a    work,     entitled    "  Histoire     naturellc     de 
TAme,"    1745,  in  which  he  denied  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  human  soul,  and  asserted  that 
man  was   an   animal   of  the  ape  genus.     He 
was  protected  by  the  duke  de  Gramont  from 
the  storm  this  doctrine,  regarded  as  the  height 
of  impiety,   brought   upon  him  ;    but  on  the 
death   of    that  nobleman    he   lost    his    place. 
Having   further  rendered  his  brethren   of  the 
faculty  his  enemies  by  his  "  Penelope,  ou  le 
Maclr.avel  en  Medecine,"  tliree  volumes,  1748, 
in  which  he  attacked  almost  all  the  physicians 
of  his  time,  especially  his  master  Boerhaave,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland.    He  there 
published  his  most  celebrated  work,  "  L'Hom- 
me  machine,"  1748,   which  he  had  the  confi- 
dence to  dedicate  to  Haller,  on  account  of  the 
theory  of  the  latter  of  the  innate  irritability  of 
the  animal  fibre.     Haller,  one  of  the  most  re- 
ligious  of  philosophers,   was  highly  offended 
with  this  liberty,  and  has  not  spared  him  in  the 
account     of   his   writings     in  his   Bibliotheca 
Anatom.,   where  he   calls   la  Mettrie  "  omnis 
religionis  publicus   adversarius,  homo   demiun 
undique   levissimus."      Although   it  is   certain 
that  philosophical  materialism  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  irreligion  or  the  disbelief  of  3 
future  state,   yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  have 
been  so  in  the  instance  of  this  author,  who  had 
nothing   respectable   or  decorous    in  his  cha- 
racter, and  was  rather  a  hot-headed  decl.iimer 
than  a  sober  reasoner.     His  book  was  burnt  in 
Holland,  and  he  retired  to   Berlin,  where  he 
was  made  reader  to  the  king,  and  a  member  of 
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his  academy,  and  where  he  lived  in  tranquillity 
till  his  dea-h  in  175 1,  which  event  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  his  preposterous  treatment 
of  him.-elt  under  a  slight  indisposition.  The 
king  of  Pru';-ia  thought  so  well  of  him,  that  he 
deigned  to  compose  his  funeral  eulogy,  which 
was  read  at  the  academy.  His  brother  philo- 
sophers, however,  have  treated  him  v/ith  little 
respect,  and  represented  him  as  a  frivolous  and 
inconsequent  reasoner,  full  of  immoral  and 
illogical  .ophisms,  set  off  with  a  kind  of  false 
brilliancy,  and  enlivened  by  ludicrous  sallies. 
His  "  C)euvres  philosophiques"  were  publisli- 
ed  at  Berlin  in  one  volume  quarto,  and  two 
volumes  i2mo.,  1751,  containing  "L'Homme 
machine,"  "  L'Homme  plante ;"  I'Histoire 
delAme;"  "  Recherches  sur  I'Origine  des 
Animaux  ;"  "  Discours  sur  la  Bonheur,"  &c. 
As  a  physician  he  had  set  out  with  a  transla- 
lion  and  commentary  on  Boerhaave's  aphorisms 
and  institutions,  of  which  last,  the  best  part 
■was  copied  from  Haller,  with  the  admixture 
of  some  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  blunders. 
He  also  in  the  l.JSt  year  of  his  life  published 
*'  Oeuvres  de  Medecine,"  of  a  practical  nature, 
but  his  authority  would  probably  stand  for 
little  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty.  Hal- 
kri  Bib/.  Anatom.      Ncuv.  Did.  Hist. —  A. 

ME  rZU,  Gabriel,  an  excellent  painter  of 
the  Dutch  school,  born  at  Leyden  in  161 5, 
v/as  made  an  artist  by  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  Gerard  Douw  and  Mieris.  He  imi- 
tated their  style  ;  but  being  likewise  a  student 
of  nature,  he  formed  a  manner  of  his  own, 
distinguished  by  great  truth  and  delicacy  of 
pencil,  with  a  fine  tone  of  colouring.  His 
subjects  were  usually  conversations  and  scenes 
of  common  life,  women  with  fruit,  herbs, 
game,  &.C.,  chemists  in  their  laboratories,  doc- 
tors with  their  patients,  and  the  like,  all  which 
he  represented  with  wonderful  nature  and 
accuracy.  He  took  a  long  time  in  finishing  his 
pictures,  on  which  account  they  are  scarce, 
and  they  are  so  much  valued  in  Holland,  that 
few  have  been  suffered  to  go  cut  of  the  coun- 
try. Kis  works  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
elegance,  as  he  often  chose  beautiful  forms  and 
pleasing  subjects  for  his  imitation.  A  lady 
tuning  her  lute,  and  another  washing  her 
hands  in  a  silver  bason  held  by  her  maid,  are 
among  his  most  admired  pieces.  This  artist 
was  regular  in  his  conduct,  and  laboured  with 
great  assiduity.  His  sedentary  life  made  him 
subject  to  the  stcne,  for  which  disease  he  un- 
derwent the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  it,  at  Amsterdam,  his  usual 


place   of  residence,  in  1653.      U Afgenvi'k. 
Filhiiigton. — A. 

INIEVIUS,  David,  a  learned  jurist,  privy- 
counsellor  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  sovereign  council  of  Wismar,  was 
employed  in  various  ncgociations  with  the 
impvirial  court  and  the  German  princes  by 
Charles  XI.,  and  drew  up  the  regulations  by 
which  the  German  provinces  occupied  by 
Sweden  were  to  be  governed.  He  died  in 
1 68 1.  He  wrote  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Lubeck,"  much  esteemed,  and  several 
times  reprinted  :  various  treatises  on  different 
branches  oi  law  :  "  Counsels  or  Deliberations:" 
and  "  Universal  Juri'^ prudence,"  reprinted 
with  augment  itions  by  his  son-in-law  M.  iVEn- 
gelbrechten,  counsellor  of  state  to  the  king  of 
Sweden.     Moreri. — A. 

MELTN  or  MEUNG,  Johm  df.,  an  old 
French  poet,  also  named  Clopi/ul  from  the 
lameness  of  one  leg,  was  born  at  Alcun  on  the 
Loire,  in  i2«o.  Although  he  early  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  great,  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  age, 
consisting  of  theology,  philosophy,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic.  Poetry,  however, 
was  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  parts  he  became  the  delight  of  the  court 
of  Philip  le  Bel.  He  had  a  great  turn  to 
satire  and  lampoon,  which  he  freely  exercised 
upon  the  court  ladies.  It  is  said  that  a  party 
of  them,  who  had  smarted  under  his  lash,  once 
seized  him  with  the  resolution  of  treating  him 
with  a  good  flogging,  and  that  he  escaped  the 
punishment  by  desiring  that  the  most  unchaste 
among  them  \vould  give  the  first  blow.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1364.  By  his 
will  he  directed  that  he  should  be  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  and  by 
way  of  recompence,  bequeathed  to  that  cider 
a  heavy  chest  not  to  be  opened  till  after  the 
funeral.  When  the  fathers  examined  their 
legacy,  expecting  some  v.iluable  treasure,  they 
found  only  a  number  of  slates  scrawled  with 
sums  and  figures.  In  their  resentment  they 
disinterred  the  body ;  but  the  parliament  of 
Paris  obliged  them  to  give  it  fresh  and  honour- 
able burial  in  their  cloyster.  The  principal 
work  of  John  de  Meun  was  his  continuation 
of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,''  begun  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lorris  (see  his  article.)  The  addition 
of  de  Meun,  which  constitutes  more  than  three 
parts  of  the  whole,  is  less  poetical  than  tlie 
first  part,  but  has  more  of  satire  and  m  mners. 
To  Lenglet  du  P'resnoy's  edition  ot  hi^  poem 
in  three  volumes  izmo.  1735,  are  subjoined 
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the  ""Coaicii  of  John  dc  ^leun,"  a  satirical 
piece,  and  otlier  poems  of  the  same  author, 
tie  also  translated  "BoethiusdeConsolatione," 
the  "Letters  of  Abelavd,"  and  a  work  on  the 
"  Responses  of  the  Sybils."  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Did.   Hht.      IVartons  Hut.  of  Engl.    Poetry. 

—A. 

IvjEURSlUS,  John,  a  very  learned  philo- 
logist, was  born  in  1579  at  Losdun,  near  the 
Hague.  He  was  so  early  a  proficient  in  clas- 
sical literature,  that  he  composed  Latin  orations 
and  wrote  Greek  verses  with  facility  at  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  After  finishing  his 
academical  studies  at  Leyden,  he  was  engaged 
by  the  celebrated  pensionary  Barnevcldt  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  his  sons,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  their  travels.  He  passed 
.•rome  time  in  the  study  of  the  law  at  Orleans, . 
M-here,  in  160S,  he  was  made  doctor  of  that 
faculty.  He  visited,  with  his  pupils,  several  of 
the  courts  of  Europe,  made  acquaintance  with 
many  learned  foreigners,  and  examined  the 
most  celebrated  libraries.  On  his  return  to 
Holland  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  history  at  Leyden  in  1610,  and  afterv/ards 
of  the  Greek  language;  and  in  161 1  the  states 
of  Holland  nominated  him  their  historio- 
grapher. He  married  a  lady  of  good  family 
in  the  following  year.  The  unhappy  fate  of 
Barneveldt  in  1(319  threw  a  cloud  over  all  who 
had  been  connected  with  him,  and  the  violence 
of  the  triumphant  party  marked  them  for  per- 
secHtion.  Meursius,  as  having  been  in  a  con- 
fidential situation  in  his  family,  became  an 
object  of  suspicion,  though  in  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  had  brought  on  this  catastrophe 
he  had  carefully  abstain&d  from  taking  any 
part.  His  assiduity  in  performing  his  profes- 
sorial duties  had  given  his  enemies  no  pretext 
for  depriving  him 'of  his  chair  ;  but  they  found 
means  to  render  his  situation  so  uneasy,  that  he 
only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  quit  it  with 
honour.  This,  at  length,  offered  in  1625, 
wlien  he  received  an  invitation  from  Christiern 
IV.  king  of  Denmark,  to  occupy  the  profes- 
sorship of  history  and  politics  in  his  newly 
founded  university  of  Sora,  together  with  the 
post  of  royal  historiograplier.  He  willingly 
accepted  it,  and  removed  to  Denmark,  where 
he  continued  to  support  his  high  reputation, 
and  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  king  and  court. 
He  suitered  much  from  the  stone  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  which  terminated  at  Sora  in 

Meursius  made  himself  known  to  the  learn- 
ed  world  by  many  publications,  in  which  he 


displayed  deep  research  and  profound'  crudi'-  * 
tion.  The  most  valuable  of  t^ieae  related  to 
the  language  and  antiquities  of  Greece,  of 
which  some  of  the  principal  were  "  De  Popu- 
lis  Atticis ;"  "Atticarum  Lectionuni'Lib.  IV. ;"' 
"  Archontes  Athenienses ;"  "  Fortuna  At- 
tica ;"  "  Athena^  Attic^e  ;"'  "  De  Testis  Gra;- 
corum  ;"  all  which  have  been  admitted  into 
the  collections  of  GrKvius  and  Grono\ius:  lie 
also  edited  several  Greek  works  with  anno- 
tations, and  published  a  "  Glossarium  Grjeco- 
barbarum,"  quarto.  Of  his  other  works  were 
"  Historia  Danica,"'  folio,  and  "  Athena:  ' 
Batava^,"  quarto.  All  the  writings  of  Meur- 
sius were  published  collectively  in  twelve  vo- 
lumes folio  at  Florence,  174.1.  Flis,  son,  of 
his  own  name,  a  very  promising  youth,  had 
begun  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps  as  a 
writer  on  learned  topics,  wlien  he  was  cut  off 
by  an  untimely  death. 

An  obscene  work,  entitled  *'  Meursii  Ele- 
gantios  Latini  Sermonis,"  was  written,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  John  V/estrea,  a  lawyer  at  the 
Hague,  according  to  other3>  by  Nicholas  Cho- 
rier,  an  attorney  at  Grenoble,  and  was  by  way 
of  jest  attributed  to  our  grave  professor.  Mo- 
reri.     Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MEXIA,  Pedro,  chronicler  to  Charles  V., 
is  one  of  the  few  Spanish  writers  whose  works 
have  found  their  way  into  English.  His  his- 
tory of  the  C^ESars,  which  includes  the  German- 
emperors,  is  one  of  the  many  translations-  of 
Edward  Grimeston,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Philemon  Holland  in  useful  and  honourable 
industry:  and  his"  Silva  de  varia  Leccion,"  with 
the  additions  of  its  Italian  and  French  translators 
Sansovino,Verdier,&c.,isthat  "Treasury  of  an- 
cient and  modern  limes,"  which  is  sometimes 
refen-ed  to  by  Grose,  and  of  which  the  two 
parts  having  been  separately  published,  are  not 
often  to  be  found  in  company.  Besides  these 
works,  Me\ia  wrote  certain  colloquies  [Seville, 
J  54  7)  to  the  praise  of  the  ass,  in  imitation  of 
Lucian  and  Apuleius,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  tliis  last  work;  and  a  history  of  Charles 
V.  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  which  has  ■ 
never  been  edited.  He  was  born  at  Seville, 
of  good  family,  and  died  in  or  about  the  year 
1552.  His  learning  was  considerable  ;  but  he 
is  a  credulous  writer,  and  valued  liimself  great- 
ly upon  his  astrological  skill — rR.  S. 

MEYER,  Jamls,  a  historian,  was  born  in 
1 49 1  at  Vleteren  in  Flanders,  near  Bailleul, 
where  he  took  the  name  of  BalUoianus,  He 
studied  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  entered 
into  holy  orders.      For  several  years  he  taught 
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bchool  at  Ypves  and  Bruges,  and  in  the  latter 
city  bad  a  benefice  in  the  church  of  St.  Do- 
iiatian.  He  died  at  Blankenherg,  in  1552.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Erasmus  and 
other  learned  men,  and  wrote  several  workii, 
of  which  the  principal  are  "  Flandricaruni 
Rerum  Decus,"  quarto,  1531,  being  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin,  antiquity,  nobility  and 
genealogy  of  the  counts  of  Flanders :  and 
"  Annales  Rerum  Fhnidricarum,"  156 1,  folio  : 
these  begin  with  the  year  445,  and  come  down 
to  1477  ;  they  are  written  in  a  pure  and  easy 
style,  jind  have  been  reprinted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Belgic  historians,  7^r(i??c.  1580.  Alorcri. 
Saxit  (^.iioiiiast.     Nouv.  Diet.   Hist. — A. 

MEZER.'  I,  Francis  Eudes  de,  a  celebrat- 
ed French  historian,  born  in  1610  at  Ry  in 
Lower  Normandy,  was  son  of  a  surgeon  in 
that  place.  After  studying  at  Caen,  he  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  des  Ivetaux,  who  had  been  preceptor  to 
Lewis  XIII.,  and  by  his  advice  quitted  poetry, 
in  which  he  had  made  soine  essays,  for  liistory 
and  politics.  He  obtained  the  post  of  an  offi- 
cer of  artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
two  campaigns.  He  then  quitted  the  arrny  in 
disgust,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  college  of 
St.  Barbe,  where  he  applied  with  great  ardour 
to  study,  having  then  projected  a  history  of 
France.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  informed  of  his 
designs  and  of  his  indigent  circumstances, 
made  him  a  present  of  ^.\&  hundred  crowns, 
which  anitnated  his  progress  so  inuch  that  in 
1643  he  published  the  first  folio  voluine  of  his 
history  of  France.  The  two  others  appeared 
in  i6.\6  and  165  i.  This  work  was  regarded 
as  much  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  which  h.id 
before  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  the  court 
recompensed  his  labours  by  a  pension  of  four 
tjiousand  livres,  with  the  title  of  historiogra- 
pher. His  success  engaged  him  to  compose 
an  abridgment  of  it  under  the  title  of  "  Abrege 
chronologique  de  ITIistoire  de  France,"  three 
volumes  quarto,  1668,  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
six  volumes  lamo.,  1673.  ''"  ^^'^  work  he 
was  assisted  by  the  advice  of  his  learned  friends 
Dupuy,  Launoi,  and  Dirois,  and  it  is  reckon- 
ed much  superior  to  his  great  history.  He 
gave  in  it  an  account  of  the  origin  of  all  the 
public  imposts,  with  some  very  free  reflections, 
which  so  much  oiTended  the  minister  Colbert, 
that  he  remonstrated  with  the  author,  who 
promised  to  correct  it  in  a  second  edition. 
This  he  performed,  but  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  readers  that  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so  -,  and  his  corrections,  moreover,  were 
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only  palliution.s  ;  he  was  therefore  punished 
by  withdrawing  half  his  pension.  On  his 
complaint,  tlie  other  half  was  also  suppressed  ; 
upon  which  he  declared  that  he  should  not 
continue  his  history,  lie  put  by  in  a  separate 
drawer  the  last  payment  of  liis  appointment  as 
historiographer,  with  this  note,  "  this  is  the 
last  money  I  have  received  of  the  king  ;  he  has 
ceased  to  pay  me,  and  I  to  speak  of  him,  either 
well  or  ill."  On  the  death  of  Conrart  in  1C75, 
the  French  academy  gave  him  the  vacant 
place  of  perpetual  secretary,  in  which  quality 
he  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  projected  dic- 
tionary of  the  academy.      He  died  in  16S3. 

Mezerai  w.is  a  man  of  many  singularities  of 
temper  and  manners.  He  was  caustic  and 
censorious,  and  paid  little  regard  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  social  life.  In  his  dress  he  was 
so  negligent,  or  rather  squalid,  that  he  was 
once  taken  up  by  the  police  for  a  beggar ; 
an  adventure  tliat  gave  him  much  amusement. 
He  was  fond  of  low  company,  and  formed  an 
unaccountable  attachment  to  one  le  Faucheur, 
the  master  of  a  public-house  on  the  road  to 
St.  Denis,  with  whoin  he  would  spend  whole 
days,  and  whom  he  left  the  general  heir  of  his 
property,  with  the  exception  of  his  patrimonial 
estate,  which  was  small.  He  never  wrote  but 
by  candlelight,  even  in  the  day-time  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  and  had  always  a  bottle  on 
the  table.  He  afrected  a  sceptical  philosophy, 
and  spoke  very  freely  on  religious  topics  ;  but 
in  his  last  illness  his  early  impressions  recur-' 
red,  and  he  desired  his  friends  to  forget  his  im- 
pieties, and  to  recollect  "  that  Mezerai  dying 
was  more  to  be  believed  than  Mezerai  i:\ 
health."  At  the  ballots  of  the  academy  ioT' 
new  members,  he  always  gave  a  black  ball,  "  to. 
leave  to  posterity  (as  he  said)  a  monument  of 
the  freedom  of  the  academic  elections."  His 
histories  are  strongly  marked  with  the  same 
spirit.  Volt.iire  (siecle  de  Louis  XIV)  testi- 
fies to  his  freedom  and  vericity  by  saying  that 
"  he  lost  his  pensions  for  having  written  vvdiat 
he  thought  to  be  the  truth" — he  adds,  that  "  he, 
is  more  bold  than  accurate,  and  is  unequal  in 
his  style."  The  latter  is  characterised  as  being 
harsh,  ignoble,  and  incorrect,  but  clear,  ener- 
getic, and  descriptive.  He  sometimes  emu- 
lates Tacitus  in  vigour  and  expressive  con- 
ciseness. There  are  many  mistakes  in  his 
histories,  which  have  been  partly  corrected  iu 
successive  editions.  Of  the  ''Hlstoire  dc 
France,"  the  second  edition  in  three  volumes 
folio,  1^85,  is  more  correct  and  ample  than  the 
first  i  but  several  of  the  freest  passages  have 
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been  suppre^seil.  Of  the  '*  Abrcge,"  the 
iatist  edition  is  of  1755,  in  fourteen  volumes 
i2mo.  In  this,  the  suppressed  pns?ages  of 
that  of  i6'68  iive  restored,  Mezerai  also  wrote 
"  Traite  de  I'Origine  dcs  Ffiiii^ois,"  a  work 
m<!ch  valued  for  its  erudit'cn  :  "I/Histoire 
des  Turcs,  depuis  1612  jusqucn  1649,  '  folio: 
a  transL;tiou  of  John  cf  Salisbury  "  De  Nugis 
Curi.ilium  ;"  and  of  Grotiii«  "  De  Veritate 
Relig.  Christ."  A  nuinber  of  satirical  pieces 
against  the  government,  published  under  the 
name  of  Sandricourt,  are  also  attributed  to  him. 
Mcnii.      Nquv.  Dirt.  Hist. — A. 

MEZIRIAC,  Claude-Gaspard  Bachet 
DE,  a  man  of  letcers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  i  ;8i  of  a  noble  family  at  Bourg- 
€n-Bresse.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  ami 
at  the  age  of  twenty  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  their  house  in  Milan.  Want  of  health  in- 
duced liim  to  quit  the  sotiety,  and  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  at  Paris  and  Rome  in  literary 
pursuits.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
mentioned  for  preceptor  of  Lewis  XIII.;  but 
his  apprehension  of  such  a  burthensome  office 
induced  him  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  to  his  native 
place.  The  French  academy  nominated  him  a 
member  during  his  absence,  and  he  sent  his 
acknowledgment  in  a  discourse  read  to  the  as- 
semply  by  Vaugelas.  He  married  and  had 
several  children,  and  died  at  Bourg-en-Bresse 
in  1638.  Meziriac  was  a  man  of  great  and 
various  erudition.  He  wrote  verses  in  French, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  was  a  profound  Greek 
scholar,  an  excellent  grammarian  and  critic,  a 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  mathematician. 
He  published  "  Problemes  plaisans  et  delec- 
tables  qui  sc  font  par  les  Nombres,"  1613,  of 
which  an  augmented  edition  was  printed  in 
1624:  "  Diophanti  Alexandrini  Arithmetic 
corum  Lib.  VI.,  &  de  Numeris  multangulis 
Lib.  I."  1621  folio,  translated  from  the  Greek 
with  commentaries  ;  of  this  work  a  new  edi- 
tion was  given  by  Fermat  in  1670:  "La  Vie 
d'Esone,"  1632;  in  this  he  refutes  the  fables 
of  Planudes  concerning  Esop,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  that  he  was  in  no  respect  deformed. 
"  Eight  of  Ovid's  Heroic  Epistles  translated 
into  French  Verse,  with  Commentaries  ;"  the 
fatter  are  more  valued  than  the  version :  "  A 
Treatise  on  Tribulation,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Cacciagucrra :"  "  Epistolae  et  Poe- 
mata  varia."     Bayle.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.— A. 

MIC  AH,  the  fourth  in  number  of  the  minor 
Hebrew  prophets,  was  a  native  of  Maresha, 
a  town  belonging  to, the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
flourished  between  757  and  698  B.  C.     He 


prophecic-d  under  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  AIuz, 
and  riezeki.ih,  kings  of  Judah  ;  but  his  mission 
extended  to  Israel,  as  wll  as  to  Judah.  Like 
Amos  and  Hosea,  he  reproves  a;id  threatens  a 
corrupt  people  with  great  spirit  and  energv  ; 
and,  like  the  latter  prophet,  he  inveighs  against 
the  oppiession,  profligacy  and  hypocrisy,  of 
the  princes  ami  false  prophets,  with  theliighest 
indignation.  1  he  reader  will  observe,  hovv- 
eyer,  that  these  similar  topics  are  treated  of 
by  each  prophet,  with  remarkable  variety  and 
copiousness  of  expression.  His  predictions 
foretell  the  ruin  of  both  kingdoms,  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
people.  But  to  console  them  in  the  prospect 
of  those  calamities,  he  also  predicts  their  re- 
storation, upon  their  repentance ;  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent and  glory  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  a  very  striking  con- 
formity in  the  language  of  this  prophet  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  as  we  have  it  in  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  that  of  Isaiah, 
predicting  the  same  events,  in  chapter  II.  verses 
2,  3,  and  4,  of  his  prophecy.  Bishop  Lowth, 
in  his  notes  on  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  slipposis 
that  Micah  copied  it  from  that  prophet ;  ob- 
serving that  Micah  has  added  a  sentence,  con- 
taining a  description  of  well-established  peace, 
for  imagery  and  expression  worthy  even  of  the 
elegance  of  Isaiah.  Bishop  Newcome  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  divine  spirit  may  have  inspir- 
ed both  prophets  with  this  prediction ;  or,  that 
both  may  have  copied  some  common  original, 
the  words  of  a  prophet  well  known  at  that 
time.  "  Tiie  style  of  Micah,"  says  Dr.  Lowth, 
•'  is  for  the  most  part  close,  forcible,  pointed, 
and  concise;  sometimes  approaching  the  ob- 
scurity of  Hosea  :  in  many  parts  animated  and 
sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poetical."  Book 
of  Micab.  Netvceme  s  Attempt  teiuayds  an  im- 
proved Version.  Loivth  de  sacri  Poesi  Heb. 
Pral.  xxi.  Gregory's  Trans.  B/air's  Ckron. 
Tah.—m. 

MICHAEL  I.,  surnamed  Rhangabe,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  was  son  of  Theophylact 
governor  of  the  isles,  and  married  Procopia, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus  I.,  by 
whom  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  curopalates, 
or  great  master  of  the  palace.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  against  the  Bulgarians  in  which 
Nicephorus  was  slain,  A.  D.  811.  Stauracius, 
the  son  of  that  emperor,  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  tlip  battle,  and  was,  besides,  univer- 
sally hated.     The  empire  was  therefore  oflered 
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to  Michael,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  it ; 
but  finding  that  Stauracius  designed  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  he  obhged  him  to  retire  to  a  convent, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  Michael  was  pos- 
sessed of  private  virtues,  but  wanted  vigour  to 
controul  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife,  who 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  by  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  he  was 
deficient  in  the  military  talents  requisite  at  such 
R  crisis.  He  marched  against  the  Bulgarians, 
ventured  an  engagement,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated, and  returned  with  shame  and  disgrace 
to  Constantinople,  leaving  a  discontented  army 
under  the  command  of  disaffected  generals. 
By  their  intrigues  the  soldiery  proceeded  to 
the  deposition  of  Michael,,  and  offered  the 
imperial  crown  to  Leo  the  Armenian.  The 
senate,  clergy,  and  people  of  the  capital  still 
adhered  to  Michael,  but  he  declared  that  not  a 
drop  of  christian  blood  should  be  shed  on  his 
account ;  and  resigning  the  ensigns  of  sove- 
reignty, retired  to  a  monastery  with  his  family, 
after  having  filled  the  throne  less  than  two 
years.  He  was  permitted  to  live  and  retain 
his  eye-sight,  and  he  passed  in  peace  and  re- 
ligious retreat  the  thirty-two  years  during  which 
he  survived  his  abdication.  Univers,  Hist. 
Gibbon. — A. 

MICHAEL  II.,  emperor,  surnamed  the 
Stammerer^  was  a  native  of  Amorium  in  Phry- 
gia.  Educated  among  Jews  and  heretical  Chris- 
tians, he  adopted  opinions  which  have  subject- 
ed him  to  the  censure  of  the  orthodox,  and 
probably  Influenced  their  account  of  his  life 
and  actions.  He  was  an  oilicerof  rank  under 
Nicephorus,  and  was  a  principal  instrument  in 
raising  to  the  throne  Leo  the  Armenian.  Dur- 
.ing  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  was  employed 
in  high  offices,  and  made  patrician  ;  but  having 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  conspiring  against 
his  sovereign,  he  was  arrested,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  condemned  to  the  cruel  death  of 
being  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  the  private 
baths.  The  execution  of  this  sentence,  which 
had  been  fixed  for  Christmas-day,  was  sus- 
pended through  the  devout  scruples  of  the  em- 
press; and  in  the  nieantime  Michael  informed 
his  accomplices  of  his  danger,  and  threatened 
them  with  detection  if  they  should  not  effect 
his  delivery.  The  n.urder  of  Leo  was  the  con- 
sequence (see  his  article},  and  Michael,  with 
irons  still  on  his  legs,  was  seated  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  in  December  820.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  recal  a  number  of  bishops  and 
other  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  banished  for 
not  complying  with  the  late  emperor's  edict 
against  the  worship  of  images.      Michael  was, 


however,  no  friend  to  this"  worship,  and  only 
permitted  it  without  the  precincts  of  the  ca- 
pital. He  is  therefore  reckoned  among  the 
enemies  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the  cala- 
mities of  his  reign  are  by  the  monk  Ccdrenuj 
ascribed  to  his  heresy.  In  its  second  year,  the 
revolt  of  one  Thomas  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
was  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war  whicln 
was  near  subverting  the  throne  of  Michael. 
At  the  head  of  a  great  army  of  barbarian?, 
'Jhonias  over-ran  Lesser  Asia  and  Syria,  de- 
feated the  troops  sent  against  him,  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople.  After  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  storm  the  capital,  he  was 
obliged  to  march  against  the  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, who  was  bringing  an  army  to  its  relief. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  encounter,  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  emperor's  hands,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death.  During  this  state  of 
confusion,  the  Saracens  landed  in  Crete  and 
formed  a  settlement  in  that  island,  from  which 
Michael  in  vain  attempted  to  expel  them.  Be- 
coming a  widower  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  he  took  from  a  convent  Euphrosyne  the 
daughter  of  Constantine  VI.  and  married  her; 
and  though  he  might  plead  the  request  of  the 
senate  for  this  act,  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical historians  as  an  additional  instance 
of  his  disregard  to  religion.  He  gave  an  ex- 
ample to  Euphemius,  an  officsr  in  the  army,  te 
gratify  a  licentious  passion  by  forcibly  taking  a 
nun  from  her  convent  in  Sicily,  an  outrage 
which  caused  the  loss  of  that  island  also.  For 
Euphemius,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  iled 
to  the  Saracens  in  Africa,  and  returning  with 
a  body  of  troops  of  that  nation,  endeavoured  to 
gain  possession  of  Syracuse.  He  lost  his  life 
in  the  attempt ;  but  the  Saracens,  thus  intro- 
duced into  Sicily,  by  degrees  made  themselves 
master  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbuuring 
provinces  of  Italy.  Michael  closed  his  unfor- 
tunate reign  of  eight  years  and  nine  months  ia 
829,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tlieophilus. 
Univers.  Hist.      Gibbon.- — A. 

MICHAEL  III.  emperor,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  'Iheophilu';,  was  born  in 
836,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  842.  He  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Theodora,  a  woman  of  virtue  and  pietv,  who 
has  obtained  the  applause  of  the  catholic  church 
by  her  zeal  in  combating  heresy  and  restoring 
the  worship  of  images.  Michael,  as  he  grew  up, 
displayed  that  love  of  dis.solute  pleasure  and  at- 
tachment to  trifling  amusements,  which  has 
placed  him  in  the  list  of  the  most  unworthy  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  was  at  first  under 
the   influence  of  Bardaj,   his  mother's  brother, 
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who  persuaded  him  in  his  twentieth  year  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.      Theodora 
ciLiitted  the  court,  and  with  her  daughters  w,is 
obli'j;od  to  enter  a  monastery,  where  she  soon, 
diet!  of  grief.      Nothing  was  now  left   to  re- 
strain the  vicious  inchnjtions  of  the  emperor, 
who  lavished  jn  a  course  of  profligacy  all  the 
treasures  which  his  mother  had  accumulated. 
In  imitation  of  Nero,  he  pursued  with  great 
ardour  the  sports  of  the  circus,  assuming  the 
colours  of  one  of  the  factions,  and  bestowing 
his   favour  and  confidence  on   the  most  skilful 
cliariot'  ers.     He  was  guilty  of  great  excess  in 
wine,  and  frequently  in  the  hours  of  intoxica- 
tion  issued   the   most  sanguinary   commands, 
■which  his  servants   ventured  to    disobey.     It 
was  one  of  his   amusements  to   profane  with 
mock  solemnities  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of 
ndlgion.    He  arrayed  a  buffoon  in  the  robes  of 
the  patriarch,  surrounded  him  with  his  twelve 
counterfeit   metropolitans,    of  whom    himself 
was  one,  went  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
and  even  administered  a  pretended  sacrament  in 
a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegsr.      While  the 
buffoon  was  in  his   patriarchal  vestments,  he 
sent  for  his  mother  in  the  name  of  the  true 
patriarch,  the   holy  Ignatius ;    and   when   the 
pious  lady  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the   mimic,  he  received  her  with  an   indecent 
laugh,   in   wliic'a   the  whole  assembly  joined. 
Amid-t  these  follies  he  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Euphrates  against  the  Saracens,  who 
put  his  army  to  flight,  the  emperor  himself  set- 
ting the   example.     Two  years   afterwards  he 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  a  second  rout  by  tiie 
same  enemy,  who  had  entered  his  dominions  ; 
but  his  brother  Patronas  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  empire  by  a  splendid  victory,  in  which 
the  Saracen  caliph  was  slain  and  his  son  made 
prisoner,     i.ardas  still  governed  the  weak  em- 
peror with  absolute  sway,  and  was  raised  by 
liim  to  the  dignity  of  Cssar.      Through  his  in- 
fluence the  patriarch  Ignat'.us  was  deposed  and 
imprisoned,  and  the  learned  Photius  placed  in 
his  chair.     In  866,   Michael  was  induced   by 
Bardas  to  undertake  an  expedition  agyinst  the 
Saracens  of  Crete,  who  had  made  a  descent  in 
'I'hraceand  were  ravagingthe  country.  It  proved 
fatal,  however,  to  the  adviser,  who  having  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  his  nephew  the  emperor, 
was  stabbed  by   his  orders  in  the  tent  of  audi- 
ence.     The  discontent  .ef  the  soldiers  at  this 
arbitrary   deed  caused   Michael   to  return  pri- 
vately to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  after 
raided   Basil  the   Macedonian,  who  had  been 
the  cause  and  instrument  of  the  execution  of 
Eardas,  to  a  parnership  with  him  in  the  throne, 


and  devolved  upon  him  all  the  business  of  the 
state.  Basil  (see  his  article),  who  had  just  ideas 
of  the  imperial  character  and  duties,  endeavour- 
ed by  remonstrances  to  reclaim  Michael  from 
his  abandoned  course  of  conduct,  and  proved 
so  dis.tgrecable  a  censor,  that  his  ruin  was  de- 
termined upon.  Apprized  of  his  danger,  Basil 
resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow.  With  some 
accomplices,  he  entered  by  night  the  chamber 
of  the  emperor,  who  was  intoxicated  and 
asleep,  and  having  first  cut  off  his  hands  as  he 
held  them  up,  di>patehed  him  with  many 
wounds,  A.  D-  867,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  age.      Univers.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

MICHAEL  IV.  emperor,  a  native  of  Paph- 
lagonia,    of  obscure    birth,    was    by    trade    a 
money-changer,  when   he  was   introduced    at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Romanus  III.  by  his 
brother  John,  an  eunuch,  in  great  favour  with 
that  prince.      His   personal  beauty  caught  the 
eye  of  the  licentious  empress  Zoe,  who  made 
him  her  chamberlain  and  paramour.  Proceeding 
to  a  higher   degree  of  guilt,  she  poisoned  her 
husband,  and  immediately  celebrated  her  nup- 
tials with  Michael,  and  raised  him  to  a  part- 
nership in  the  throne.     This  event  took  place 
A.  D.  1034.    The  empress's  amorors  expecta- 
tions vi'ere  disappointed,  for  Michael  soon  fell 
into  a  bad  state  of  health,  whilst  his  mind  was 
tortured    with     remorse    on    account    of   the 
crimes  in  which  he  had  participated.      All  the 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  John, 
who  reduced  Zoe  to  a  state  of  insignificance, 
surrounded  with  spies,   and  made  a   kind  of 
prisoner  in   her    own    palace.       As  Michael's 
disorder   of     body    and    mind    increased,    he 
chiefly    spent  his  time   in  pilgrimages,  proces- 
sions, and  pious  exercises,  and  endeavoured  to 
atone   for  his  guilt  by  liberalities  to  the  poor, 
and  the  endowment  of  churches  and  hospitals. 
A  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians   led   him   into  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  on  the  sud- 
den   approach    of   the   enemy,    they    all   took 
to  an  ignominious  flight.      The  death  of  the 
leader  ot  the  Bulgarians  gave  him  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  a  second   more  successful  expedition 
against  them,  from  which  he  returned   in  tri- 
umph to  Constantinople.  In  the  prospect  of  his 
speedy  dissolution,  he  had  persuaded  Zoe  to 
adopt     his    sister's   son,    Michael,    whom    he 
created  Cssar,   and  appointed    his  successor. 
He  then  retired  to  a   monastery  of  his  own 
foundation,  where  he  died  in  1041.       Univers. 
Hist.      Gibbon. — A. 

MICHAEL.  V.  emperor,  surnamed  Cala- 
phates  from  liis  father's  occupation  of  a  caulker 
of  ships,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1041,  after 
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the  death  of  the  preceding.  An  act  of  base 
ingratitude  wns  the  first  and  ahnost  the  sole 
exertion  of  his  imperial  authority.  He  banish- 
ed his  uncle  John  the  eunuch,  and  confined  the 
empress  Zoe  to  a  monastery.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  people  for  this  conduct  broke  out 
into  a  sedition,  in  wliich  7oe  and  her  sister 
Tlicodora  were  recalled  and  proclaimed  joint 
sovereigns.  Michael  retired  to  a  monastery 
and  took  the  religious  habit,  hoping  to  esc;ipe 
further  injury;  but  at  the  insfmce  of  Theodora, 
his  eyes  were  cruelly  torn  out,  and  with  all  his 
relations  and  adherents  he  was  sent  into  bar 
nishment,  after  he  had  occupied  the  throne 
only  four  months.      Univ.  Hnt.      Gibbon.  —  A. 

MICHAEL  VI.  emperor,  surnamed  Slra- 
t'loticus,  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Theo- 
dora her  successor  on  the  throne,  which  lie  as- 
cended in  1056.  He  was  then  advanced  in 
years,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  military 
talents,  but  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  government.  In  consequence,  he  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  court-eunuchs,  at 
whose  instigation  he  disobliged  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army.  A  conspiracy  was  lorm- 
ed  among  them,  and  Isaac  Comnenus  was  ele- 
vated by  the  rest  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
assembled  an  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
with  which  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  he  was  met  by 
the  forces  of  Michael, and  an  engagement  ensued 
in  v/hich  ihe  latter  were  totally  routed.  Mi- 
chael had  in  vain  exacted  an  oith  from  the 
Constantinopolitans  never  to  acknowledge 
Comnenus  for  emperor.  At  his  approach  a 
decree  unanimously  passed,  investing  him  with 
that  title,  and  a  deputation  of  bishops  was 
sent  to  Michael  commanding  him  torenounce 
the  sovereignty.  "  What  will  you  give  me 
(said  he)  in  exchange  for  the  empire  i"  "  Ihe 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  they  replied.  He  re- 
cognised the  call,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
after  a  reign  little  exceeding  a  year.  Univ. 
Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

MICHAEL  VII.  of  the  house  of  Due.is,  sur- 
named Parapi!:ace>,  was  the  son  of  Constantine 
XI.  On  the  defeat  and  capture  by  the  Turks  of 
the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes,  who  hsd  mar- 
ried Eudc^cia,  thewidowof  Constantine,  Michael 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1 07  1  by  the  influence 
of  his  uncle,  the  Csesar  John.  He  hati  studied 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  possessed  (says 
Gibhonj  "  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the 
learning  of  a  sophist,  '  but  was  unfit  for  the 
cares  of  the  empire,  which  devolved  upon  his 


uncle.  He  was,  however,  accused  of  dimi- 
ni  hing  the  measure  of  corn  for  his  own  emo- 
lument and  that  of  a  rapacious  favourite,  dur- 
ing a  scarcity,  which  fixed  upon  him  his  re- 
proachful surname.  The  peace  of  the  empire 
was  disturbed  soon  after  his  accession  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Turks,  who  made  an  alarming 
progress,  and  more  than  once  defeated  the  im- 
perial generals.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of 
the  public  confusion,  two  of  the  commanders, 
Botoniates  and  Bryennius,  set  up  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  and  Michael,  finding  himself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  reducing  them,  left  a  clear 
field  to  their  mutual  competition,  and  retired  to 
a  monastery  in  1078,  after  a  reign  of  six  years 
and  a  half.  He  closed  liis  life  inthe  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  Ephesus.  Univ.  Hijt.  Gib^ 
ban. — A. 

JVIICHAEL  VIII.  emperor,  of  the  noble 
family  of  Faliicologi,  was  brought  up  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  obtained  popularity  and  distinction  by 
the  graces  of  his  person  and  manners.  In  his 
youtli  he  was  constable  or  commaniler  of  the 
French  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
pire. He  underwent  the  suspicion  of  ambi- 
tious designs  in  the  reign  of  John  Vataces,  but 
cleared  himself  so  well  that  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Nice  by  his  son  Theodore  Lascaris. 
In  consequence,  hov.'ever,  of  new  charges 
against  him  at  court,  he  privately  withdrew 
about  1255,  to  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium, 
by  whom  he  was  honourably  received,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Greeks  in 
Turkish  pay,  with  whom  he  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Tartars.  Theodore,  unwilling 
to  lose  a  subject  of  so  much  merit,  recalled 
liim;  and  at  his  death  in  1259,  recommended 
his  minor  son  John  to  his  protection.  After 
the  assassination  of  Muzalon,  the  guardian  of 
the  young  prince,  in  which  crime  .Michael  did 
not  partake,  he  was  appointed  to  the  guardian- 
ship, and  also  to  the  regency  of  the  empire, 
under  the  title  of  grand-duke.  The  career  of 
ambition  was  now  open  to  him,  and  he  em- 
ployed every  art  to  give  splendour  to  his  ad- 
ministration, and  impress  the  people  with  the 
wish  of  seeing  him  upon  the  tlirone.  He 
courted  the  clergy,  and  paid  particular  defer- 
ence to  his  colleague  in  the  guardianship,  the 
patriarch  Arscnius.  The  news  of  a  victory 
over  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  signal  for  the 
nobles  and  peopk-  ii;  Michael's  interest  to 
silute  him  with  the  title  of  emporor,  and  it  was- 
agreed  that  he  and  the  young  prince  should 
wear    the  purple  conjointly.    By   his  artifieejL. 
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however,  the  patriarch,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, was  induced  to   place   the  imperial 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Micliael  alone  on  the 
day  of  coronation  in  1 260,  while  John  walked 
in  his  train   marked  only  by  a  slight  diadem. 
Constantinople   was  now  in   the  possession  of 
the   Latin   emperor  Baldwin,   but  was  closely 
invested  by  the  Greek  troops.     In    1261  Mi- 
chael received  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the 
recovery  of  that  capital  by  his  general  Alexius 
Stratogopulus,   and  he   did  not  long  delay  to 
make  his  triumphal  entry,  ar.d  remove  his  court 
thither  from  Nice.'  His  conduct  in  restoring 
the  city  to   its  ancient   splendour,  and  encou- 
raging   the  continued   residence    of   the    Ge- 
noese,  Venetian  and    Pisan    merchants,   was 
directed  by  enlightened  policy.     He  now  felt 
himself  strong   enough  to   reign   in   his  own 
sole  name ;  and  in  order  finally  to  remove  a 
future  competitor,   he  caused  the  sight  of  the 
young  emperor  to   be  destroyed  by  the  least 
cruel  way   of  performing  that  operation,  the 
approach  of  a  red-hot  bason  to  the  eyes.     For 
this  act  of  injustice  and  barbarity,   Arsenius, 
now  made  fully  sensible  cf  his  guilty  ambition, 
pronounced    a   sentence   of   excommunication 
against   him,    which  no   token  of  repentance 
short  of  abdication  could  induce  him  to  recal. 
The  deposition  an<l  exile  of  the  patriarch  soon 
followed ;  but    his   firmness  had    attached    to 
him   such  a  party    among    the  clergy,  that  a 
schism  in  the   Greek  church  for  a  number  of 
years   was    the    consequence.      Michael    was 
successful  in  recovering  several  of  the  finest 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  Morea,  from  the  Franks;   but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  despot  of  Epirus    and  the  king  of 
Bulgaria  made  incursions     into    Thrace,   and 
laid   waste  the  country  by  fire  and  sword.     A 
crusade  for  the   restoration  of  Baldwin,  and 
combinations    among    the    European    princes, 
further  disquieted  him,  and   at  length  involved 
him  in  so   many  troubles,  that  he  was  induced 
to   seek  the  favour  of  the  Roman  see  by  pro- 
posing an  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome.     This  was  at  length  effect- 
ed at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  under  pope 
Gregory  X.  in  1274;   but  Michael  lost  more 
from  the   dissatisfaction  of  his  own  subjects 
with  this  act,  than  he  gained  by  reconciliation 
with  the  Roman  poini>l.       He  was  obliged  to 
institute    a    violent    persecution    against    the 
schismatic  Greeks   in    order   to    preserve   the 
vain  semblance  of  an  union,  and  he  incurred  the 


hatred  of  his  own  family,  as  well  as  of  the 
Constantinopolitans  in  general,  by  his  severities. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
pope  Martin  IV.  for  the  share  he  had  in  the 
massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  vespers.  Soon  after, 
as  he  was  marching  against  the  Turks  who  had 
invaded  his  eastern  provinces,  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  1283,  at  a  place  called  Allogium, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  His  son  and  associate  in 
the  empire,  Andronicus,  immediately  dissolved 
the  union  of  the  churches,  and  refused  his 
father  christian  burial.  Uriiverj.  Hist.  Gib- 
bon.— A. 

MICHAEL  Feodorovitch,  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, first  of  the  house  of  Romanof,  was  the 
son  of  Feodor  or  Theodore  Nikitiz  Romanof, 
called  Philaretes,  archbishop  of  Rostock.  After 
the  dethronement  of  the  czar  Zuski  in  1610,  a 
party  of  Russian  nobles  offered  the  crown  to 
Ladislaus  prince  of  Poland,  and  a  Polish  gar- 
rison had  been  admitted  into  Moscow,  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  and 
bloodshed.  It  was  at  length  expelled  by  a 
more  numerous  party  of  Russians,  who  ab- 
horred the  government  of  a  foreigner ;  and  on 
proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  czar,  they 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Michael  Feodorovitch, 
then  a  youth  ot  seventeen,  distinguished  by 
his  descent  from  a  daughter  of  Ivan  Vasile- 
vitch,  and  rendered  dear  to  the  nation  by  the 
virtues  of  his  father.  He  was  then  in  a  mo- 
nastery with  his  mother,  while  his  father  was 
a  prisoner  in  Poland  ;  and  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  the  un- 
happy fate  of  some  of  the  late  caars  filled  his 
mother  with  such  apprehensions,  that  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  Czeremetof  to  get  him 
excused  to  the  senate.  They  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  their  choice,  and  Michael  was  solemly 
elected  in  161 3.  The  first  part  of  his  reign 
passed  in  a  war  with  the  generals  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,  which  was  conclud- 
ed in  1617,  by  a  treaty  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  which  ceded  Kexholm  and  all  Ingria 
to  the  Swedes.  In  the  next  year  a  truce  was 
made  with  the  Poles,  who  had  supported  by 
force  of  arms  tlie  prior  election  of  their  prince 
Ladislaus,  and  had  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  Moscow.  In  1625  ^'^  '^^^'^  married  Eu- 
docia,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  gentleman,  who 
had  no  ether  portion  than  her  beauty  and 
virtue.  He  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in 
promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  Russia, 
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and  formed  a  commercinl  connection  v  ith  the 
stiites  of  the  United  Provinces.  War  was  re- 
newed in  1632  with  I'ohnid,  but  was  ter- 
minated two  years  afterwards  by  a  peace  ;  and 
from  that  time  tlie  czar  preserved  his  country 
in  a  state  ot  tranquillity,  much  respected  by  .il 
his  neigiibours  for  his  equity  and  good  fai'h, 
and  j;reatly  beloved  by  his  subjects  on  account 
of  his  mild  and  beneficent  government.  He 
died  in  1645,  in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-tliird  of  his  reign,  leaving  his 
crown  to  his  son  Alexis  Micliaelovitch.  Uni- 
vers.-Hist.      Coxvs  Travels. —  A. 

MICHAEL,  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  eleventh  century,  was  raised 
to  that  dignity  in  the  year  1043.  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
person  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit;  a  de- 
termined enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome  and 
the  papal  claims  ;  and  in  the  year  1053,  ^^^  '^^' 
viver  of  the  famous  contest  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  which  had  been  suspend- 
ed for  a  considerable  time.  The  pretexts 
which  were  employed  to  justify  this  new  rup- 
ture, were  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  anxious 
concern  about  the  interests  of  religion;  but  its 
true  causes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of 
the  Grecian  patriarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  latter  was  constantly  forming  the  most 
artful  stratagems  to  reduce  the  former  under 
his  yoke  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian 
pontiff  was  not  only  determined  to  refuse  ob- 
stinately the  least  mark  of  submission  to  his 
haughty  rival,  but  was  also  laying  schemes  for 
extending  his  own  dominion,  and  for  reducing 
all  the  Oriental  patriarchs  under  his  supreme 
jurisdiction.  Among  the  measures  to  which 
they  mutually  had  recourse,  in  order  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  each  others  authority  and  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  were  accusations  of 
holding  corrupt  doctrines,  or  heresies,  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion Cerularius  struck  the  first  blow,  by  a  let- 
ter written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  Leo,  bishop  of  Acrida,  in  which  he  publicly 
accused  the  Latins  of  various  errors  of  conse- 
quence. Of  such  a  description,  among  others 
which  are  enumerated  by  ecclesiastical  hibto- 
rians,  were  their  fasting  on  the  sabbath,  or 
seventh  day  of  the  week  ;  their  permitting  the 
use  of  milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent ;  their  using  unleavened  bread  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  allow- 
ing their  priests  to  be  beardless;  their  confin- 
ing themselves  to  one  single  immersion  in  the 
rite  of  baptism,  &c.  Such  trillnig  objects  as 
these,  in  those  dark  times,  were  consideretl  to 


be  so  serious  and  importint,  as  to  excite  a 
fatal  schism,  and  kindle  a  furious  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their  ani- 
mosities to  the  (greatest  lengths, and  loaded  each 
other  with  reciprocal  invectives  and  impreca- 
tions. To  the  letter  of  Cerularius  pope  Leo  IX. 
wrote  a  most  imperious  reply;  and  at  the  same 
time  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  Greek  churches  were  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated. In  our  lite  of  that  pontiff,  we  have 
mentioned  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  emperor  Constantine  Monoma- 
chus  to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth  ;  and 
also  the  insolent  and  imprudent  proceeding  of 
the  papal  legates  at  Constantinople,  in  publicly 
excommunicating  the  patriarch,  and  all  who 
should  continue  in  his  communion.  Out  of 
resentment,  the  patriarch  excommunicated 
these  legates  with  all  their  adherents  and  fol- 
lowers, in  a  public  council,  and  procured  an 
order  from  the  emperor  for  burning  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  the  Greeks.  These 
violent  measures  were  followed,  on  both  sides, 
with  a  number  of  controversial  writings,  which 
were  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and  irritating 
invectives,  that  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
till  it  became  irreparable.  In  the  year  1057, 
when  the  struggle  took  place  between  the  em- 
peror Stratioiicus  and  Isaac  Comnenus  for 
the  imperial  crown,  our  patriarch  embraced  the 
interests  of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  raising  him  to  that  dignity. 
Owing  either  to  the  persuasion  or  menaces  of 
Cerularius,  Stratioticus  divested  himself  of  the 
purple,  and  retired  into  a  monastery  ;  after 
which  Comnenus  advanced  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  influence  of  the  patriarch  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  being  received  without 
opposition,  and  he  was  crowned  by  that  pre- 
late on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  emperor  being  compelled  by 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  public  treasury  to 
lay  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  thought  it 
reasonable  to  draw  from  the  monasteries  also 
part  of  the  immense  wealth  with  which  they 
had  been  enriched  by  his  predecessors.  This 
proceeding  was  highly  resented  by  the  patri- 
arch, who  arro!?:antly  threatened  to  pull  him 
down  from  the  throne  to  which  he  had  raised 
him,  unless  he  restored  what  he  had  taken  from 
the  religious  houses.  Exasperated  at  this  in- 
solent menace,  the  emperor  caused  Cerularius 
to  be  arrested,  deposed,  and  sent  into  exile, 
where  be  died  soon  afterwards.  Two  of  this 
patriarch's  "  Letters,"  iu  Greek   and  Latin, 
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may  he  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Cote- 
lerii  Eccl.   Gr^c.    Monum.;"   and  two  of  his 
"  Synodical  Kdicts,"  together  with  fragments 
of  others,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  preserved  in 
"  Jur.  Grasc."  Lib.  IIL  and  IV.  and  in  Leo 
Allatius    "  De   Lib.    Eccles.    Grsec."       Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Site.    Hild.    Dupiii.    Mo- 
rerit     Mosh.   Hist.  Feci.  sac.  xi.par.  ii.  cap- y,. 
sect.   /.v. — xii.      Anc.  Un.  Hiit.  vol.  XFIL  b. 
iv.  ch.  II.— M. 
M!CHAEL-ANGELO.  See  Buonarroti. 
MICHAEL  ANGIOLO  helle  Battag- 
LiE,  a  painter,   whose  proper  n.ime  was  Mar- 
^ello  Cerquozzi,  was  born  at    Rome,  in    l6o2. 
His  fatlicr,  who  was  a  jeweller,  discerning  his 
natural  inclination  for  the  arts  of  design,  plac- 
ed him  with  dliTerent  masters ;  but  he  finally 
attached  himself  to  the  manner  of  Bamboccio, 
and  chose  for  his  subjects  scenes  in  common 
life,  and  marches,  skirmishes  and  battles,  from 
his    excellence  in  which  last  he  derived   the 
name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  paint- 
ed  with   great  facility,  with  strong  and   vivid 
tints,  and  threw  much  spirit  into  his   figures. 
His  works  were  popular,  and  brought  him  in  a 
great  deal    of    money.       His   manners    were 
pleasant  and    jovial,  and   he   had   a   turn   for 
humorous  observation,   which  frequently   dis- 
plays itself  in  his  vs'orks.    'His  principal  per- 
formances are  at  Rome,  among  which,  one  at 
the   palace    Spada    is    distinguished     by    the 
number  and  variety  of  its  figures,  representing 
a  mob  of  Neapolitan    lazzaroni  shouting  ap- 
plause to  Massaniello.  He  lived  in  celibacy;  but 
his  morals  were  regular,  and  his  character  was 
Jcind  and  friendly.    He  died  of  a  fever  at  Rome, 
in  1660.    D'Arg.innlk.     Filkington's  Diet. — A. 
WiCHAELl.S,   John  David,  a   very  cele- 
brated German  jihilosophical  professor,  orien- 
talist, and  biblical  critic  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  only  son  of  Christian-Benedict 
Michaelis,  professor  of  divinity  and  the  orien- 
tal languages  at  Ilalle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  where 
he  was   born   in   the  year   1717.      The  early 
part  of  his  education  he  received  in  his  father's 
house,  under  dilTtrent  private  tutors,  by  whose 
instructions  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  he  was  taught  to  write  with 
correctness.     He  also  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  geography  and  history;   but  he  was 
not    initiated  in    the   elements   of  the   Greek 
tongue  before  the  last  half  year  of  his  private 
private    tuition :    which  was  a    disadvantage- 
.  ous  circumstance  that  he  was  never  afterwards 
able  entirely  to   surmount.     In  the  year  1729, 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  Orphan- 


House,  wiicre,  unfortunately,  he  had  but  an  in- 
diflerent  master  in  the  Greek  language  ;  and  he 
now  began  occasionally  to  attend  his  father's 
Hebrew  lectures.     Here  he  also  received  les- 
sons   in    divinity    from     Baumgiertner;    but 
began  so  very   early  to  form  his  own  opinion 
on  some  particular  points,  that   when  he  was 
confirmed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  already 
become  a  scnii-pclagian.     The  greatest  benefit 
which    he    received   from    that    tutor  was    in 
the  philosophical  course.     The  philosophy  of 
Wolf,  through  strictly  prohibited  at  Halle,  was 
nevertheless  taught  at  that  time  in  the  Orphan- 
House,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts,  of 
which  only   an  historical  account   was   given. 
Satisfied  with  these  lectures,  our  young  scholar 
was  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  philosophi- 
cal lectures  which  he  afterwards  heard  in  the 
university,  and  soon    ceased  to  attend  them, 
being  persuaded   of  the  fallacy  of  the  philo- 
sophy then  in  fashion.     During  the  latter  part 
of  his  time  at  this  school,  he  acquired  a  great 
facility  in  speaking  Latin,  and  thinking  system- 
atically, from   the  practice  of  disputation,  in 
which  one  of  his  masters  frequently  exercised 
him.      By  his   Latin  master  he  was  taught  to 
write  Latin  verses;  but  in  maturer  life  he  re- 
nounced that  study,  considering  it  to  be  a  pe- 
dantic misemployment  of  his  time.      It  seems, 
however,   to  have  contributed   not   a  little  in 
creating  in  him  a  relish  for  the  works  of  Virgil, 
which   he  read  constantly,   and  knew  almost 
meinoriter,  always  making  use  of   them  instead 
of  a  grammar,  the  formal  analysis  of  which  he 
had  disliked  from  his  childhood.     In  the  year 
1733,  Michaelis  entered  of  the  university  in  his 
native  place,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  him- 
self, .according    to   the    wish   of  his    parents, 
either    for  the  clerical  profession,  or  for  the 
chair  of  oriental  literature,  in  which  his  lather 
hoped  to  see  hinn  one  day  his  successor.      Here 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,    metaphysics    on    the    Wolfian 
system,  divinity,   the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  also  prepared  himself  for  pulpit  services, 
and  preached  with  great  approbation,  first  at  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  afterwards  at  Halle, 
and  other  places. 

In  ihe  year  1739,  Michaelis  wasjdmittcd  to 
the  degree  of  master  in  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy, and  about  this  time  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  temporary  melancholy,  which 
threatened  to  prove  i)ijurious  to  his  health,  and 
was  owing  to  religious  impressions  originating 
in  misconceptions  of  some  scriptural  precepts, 
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to  which  he  affixed  a  too  literal  niterpretatioii. 
From  this  state  of  mind,  however,  he  appears 
90on  to  have  recovered;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  became  assistant  lecturer  under  his  father, 
»fter  having  shewn  how  well  qualified  he  was 
for  that  situation,  by  publishing  a  small  treatise 
"  De  Antiquitate  Punctorum  Vocalium."After 
he  had  read  lectures  from  the  professor's  chair 
for  about  a  year,  with  great  reputation,  in  the 
$pring  of  1 741  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  England  ; 
und  passing  through  Holland,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrated  Schultens,  from  whom 
he  received  many  marks  of  friendly  attention. 
He  came  to  England,  as  he  informs  us,  without 
having  any  definite  object  in  view ;  and  with- 
out any  letters  of  recommendation,  excepting 
to  M.  Ziegciihagen,  German  chaplain  to  the 
court.  This  gentleman  being  at  that  time  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  engaged  Michaelis  to 
officiate  for  him  at  the  palace-chapel,  as  after- 
noon, and  sometimes  as  morning  preacher,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  a  year  and  a  half;  which 
occasioned  his  stay  in  this  country,  to  be  pro- 
tracted considerably  beyond  the  time  that  he 
intended  to  spend  here  when  he  left  Germany. 
During  this  interval  he  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  university  of  Oxford,,  where 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guagps  was  considerably  increased,  by  his  hav- 
ing access  to  the  rich  stores  of  eastern  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  library,  on  the  examina- 
tion of  which  he  was  daily  employed  for  a 
month,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  He  also  was  introduced,  to  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  several 
of  our  first  literary  characters ;  particularly 
"Dp.,  afterwards  bishop  Lowth,  on  some  of 
■whose  lectures  "  De  sacra  Poesi  Hsbreor-um" 
he  attended,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  for  many  years.  About  this 
time  Michaelis  entirely  renounced  the  Hebrew 
points,  as  grammatical  trifles.  His  enquiries, 
also  while  in  England,  and,  his  conversatioiv 
with  some  divines  among  his  acquaintance, 
particularly  with  Ziegenhagen,  occasioned  a 
change  to  take  place  in  one  point  of  his  theo- 
logical creed,  and  made  him  a  decided  pela- 
g^ian.  This  alteration  in  his  sentiments  created 
regret  in  some  of  his  friends  ;.  at  whose  in- 
stance, most  probably,  on  his  return  home 
through  Hamburg  in  the  autumn  of  1 742,  he 
held  a  conversation  on  doctrinal  topics  with  the 
elder  Wagner,  and,  in  particular,  proposed  to 
him  some  doubts  on  the  subject  of  superna- 
tural grace,  without  receiving  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  his  difficulties. 
\0L.  Tii. 


Upon  our  author's  arrival  at  Hr.lic,  he  re- 
sumed his  labours  in  the  professional  clizir,  ag 
his  fiither's  assistant ;  and  delivered  lect;ires  011 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  'I'estamcnt,  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  also  upon 
natural  history,  and   the  Roman  classics.     By 
these  exercises  he  maintained  and    increased 
the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired  ;  but 
without  having  the  prospect  of  any  immediate 
good  establishment.    He,  therefore,  determined 
to  quit  Halle,  and  accepted  withntisfaction  an 
offer  that  was  made  to  him  by  Munchausen  in 
'745»  of  going  to  Gottingenin  the  capacity  of 
private  tutor,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  to 
have  only  a  small  salary.  Soon  after  this,  Hal- 
ler,  who  had  been  somewhat  jealous  of  him, 
became  his  warm  friend.    In  the  year  1746,  he 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philoso. 
phy  in  the  university  of  Gottingen;  and  in 
1750,  professor  in  ordinary  in  the  same  facul- 
ty.    In  175 1,  he  was  appointed   secretary  to 
the  newly  instituted  Royal  Society  of  Gottin- 
gen; of  which  he  afterwards  became  director, 
and.  about  the  same  time  was  made  aulic  coun- 
sellor by  the  court  of  Hanover.     During  the 
year  1750,  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  by  a  memoir  "  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Opinions  on  Language,  and  Lan- 
guage on  Opinions ;"  which  added  to  his  re- 
putation in  foreign  countries,  where  he  was  al- 
ready well  known  by  his  former  works,  chiefly 
on  scriptural  and  theological  subjects  and  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  will  be  noticed  at  the 
end  of  this  article.     While  the  seven  years  war 
lasted,  in  which  the  university  of  Gottingen 
was,  particularly  distinguished,  Michaelis  met 
with  out  little  interruption  in  his  studies,  being 
exempted,  in  common  with  the  other  profes- 
sors, from  military  employment :  and  when  the 
new  regulations  introduced  by  the  French  in 
i76o.deprived  them  of  that  privilege,  by  the 
particular  command  of  the  mareshalde  Broglio, 
it  was  extended  to  our  author.     For  this  mark 
of  favour  he  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
his  friend  Thiery,  a  physician  at  Paris,  who 
was  in  great  esteem  with  the  minister,  and 
with  whom  he  corresponded  under  the  cover 
of  the  latter.     Soon  after  this,  the  marquis  dc 
Lostanges  brought  him  from  Paris  the  manu- 
script of"  Abulfeda's  Geography,"  from  which 
our  author  afterwards  edited  his  account  of  the 
Egyptians.     From  thl.^.time  that  nobleman  was 
Michaelis's  firm  friend,  and  had  no  little  share 
in  procuring  him  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
at  Paris,  in  1764,  and  of  being  subsequently 
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elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of 
that  institution.  In  the  year  1760J,  our  author 
gave  offence  to  the  ortliodox  clergy,  bv  pub-  ■ 
lishing  his  "  Compendium  of  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy," consisting  of  doctrinal  lectures  which  he 
had  delivered  by  a  special  licence  from  the  go- 
vernment. Owing  to  this,  some  zealots  p-e- 
ferred  a  charge  against  him  at  Hanover,  of  in- 
novation, and  teaching  erroneous  doctrines  ; 
but  the  court  was  satisfied  with  his  own  ex- 
planation of  his  se:  imenfs.  Again,  complaints 
were  alleged  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  criticism  of  Mailer's  on  dne 
of  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  church,  in  the 
*'  Literary  Notices"  of  which  he  had  the  direc- 
tion after  the  departure  of  Haller  from  Gottin- 
gen  ;  which  terminated  in  nothing  more  serious 
tlian  a  rescript,  communicating  to  him  a  censure 
on  his  theological  tenets.  Thus  his  work,  not- 
withstanding its  deviations  from  the  established 
faith,  excited  neither  much  criticism,  nor  any 
powerful  opposition  in  Germany ;  but  in 
Sweden,  a  btrong  disapprobation  of  it  was  ex- 
pre<;sed  by  the  counsellor  of  state  count 
Hopkin,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Upsal, 
who  prohibited  the  introduction  or  reading  of 
the  author's  writings  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Before  the  termination  of  the  seven  years 
■war,  Michaelis  shewed  his  zeal  in  tlie  interests 
of  science  and  literature,  by  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  project  for  sending  a  mission  of 
learned  men  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  con- 
cerning the  actual  state  of  those  countries,  as 
Jiiight  serve  to  throw  light  on  geography,  na- 
tural history,  philology,  and  biblical  learning. 
He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  mission, 
which  he  communicated  by  letter  to  the  privy 
counsellor  Bernstorf,  who  laid  it  before  his  so- 
vereign Frederic  V.  king  of  Denmark.  That 
prince  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  benefits 
wliich  might  result  from  such  an  undertaking, 
that  he  determined  to  support  the  expence  of 
it ;  and  he  even  committed  to  Michaelis  the 
management  of  the  design,  together  with  the 
nomination  of  proper  travellers,  and  the  care  of 
drawing  up  their  instructions.  The  persons 
■whom  he  selected  were  Von  Haven,  Forskal, 
and  Niebuhr,  whose  proceedings  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public  -,  ami  though  the 
fruits  of  them  were  not  fully  reaped,  they  were 
not  unproductive  of  valuable  accessions  to  our 
stores  of  curious  and  useful  information.  For 
the  incredible  zeal  and  diligence  which  our 
author  discovered  in  the  preparations  for  this 
bold  and  comnjendable  adventure,  the  king  of 


Denmark  recompensed  him  with  a  present  of 
four  hundred  ducats,  and  other  proofs  of  hl$ 
roy;d  favour. 

Upon  the  de?th  of  Gesner  in  i']6i,  Mi- 
chaelis succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  librariary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  regulations  which  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  that  institution ;  but  he  did  not 
retain  this  situation  during  twelve  months, 
being  nominated,  instead  of  it,  to  the  place  of  di- 
rector,with  the  salary  forlifeof  the  post  whichhe 
resigned.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  remove  to  Berlin,  by  honourable  and  lu- 
crative offers  made  him  in  a  letter  from  Pots- 
dam by  Guiscard,  or  Ouintus  Icilius,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  Gottingen  determined  him  to  decline 
them,  without  any  prospect  of  equivalent  ad- 
vantages. In  the  summer  of  1766,  he  had  an 
interesting  visit  paid  to  him  at  Gottingen  by 
his  friend  sir  John  Pringle,  whom  he  had 
known  in  England,  accompanied  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  With  the  first, 
who  was  a  zealous  and  conscientious  advocate 
for  religion,  he  afterwards  corresponded  on  the 
subject  of  the  leprosy,  spoken  of  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  on  that  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of 
the  seventy  \^eeks.  The  latter  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  letters  which  passed  between 
them  during  the  year  1 771,  and  was  particular- 
ly examined  by  our  professor.  This  corre- 
spondence was  printed  at  London  by  sir  John 
Pringle,  in  1773,  under  the  title  of  "Joan. 
Dav.  Michaelis,  Prof.  Ord.  Philos.  et  Soc.Reg. 
Scient.  Gottingensis  Collegix,  Epistola;,  dc 
LXX.  Hebdomalibus  Danielis,  ad  D.  Joan. 
Pringle,  Baronettum  ;  primo  privatim  mittas, 
nunc  vero  utriusque  Consensu  publice  editse," 
octavo.  With  Franklin,  among  other  topics  of 
discourse,  he  conversed  on  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ; 
the  serious  dilFerences  which  then  existed  be- 
tween them;  and  the  probable  issue  of  a 
rupture,  should  it  unhappily  take  place.  On  the 
subject  last  mentioned,  Michaelis  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  misguided  statesmen  in  our 
ovi'n  country,  who  conceived  it  impossible  for 
/\merica  to  oppose  a  successful  resistance  to 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1770,  some  differences  having 
arisen  between  our  author  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Royal  Society,  he  resigned  the  director- 
ship, and  withdrew  his  name  from  the  list  of 
members.  However,  before^  his  connectiou 
with  that  body  was  dissolved,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  overcoming  the   opposition  of 
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Munchausen  and  Tobias  Mayer,  against   his 
seixiing  to  England  the   lunar  tables  of  the  lat- 
ter.wliich  Inurbetn  read  before  the  Societ-y  j  and 
also  of  obtaining  for  them  the  attention  of  the 
English  board  of  longitude,   who  voted  a  re- 
ward of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  bo 
paid  to  that  excellent  astronomer,  or  rather  to 
his  heirs,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  under 
his  article.     In   1775,  our  author's  well-esta- 
blished reputation  had  so  far  removed  the  pre- 
judices  against  him   in    Sweden,    that    count 
Hopkin,  who  eighteen  years   before  had  pro- 
liibited   the  use  of  his  writings  at  Upsal,  now 
prevailed  upon  the  king  of  Sweden  to  confer  on 
him  the  order  of  the  polar  star.     Accordingly, 
our  professor  was  decorated  with  the  ensigns 
of  that  order ;  on  which  occasion  he  chose  for 
a   motto  to  his  arms,  the  words  libera  Veritas. 
In  1782,  his  health   was  impaired  by  the   at- 
tack of  an   influenza  i  and  still  more  so  two 
years  afterwards,  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout 
attended  with  a  bilious  fever,  from  the  eflijcts 
of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In  1786, 
he   was   raised  to   the   distinguished    rank   of 
privy  counsellor    of  justice  by    the    court    of 
Hanover;  in  the  following  year,  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  at  Paris  elected  him  a  foreign 
member  of  that  body  ;  and  in  17(S8  he  receiv- 
ed his  last  literary  honour,  by  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.     In 
the  summer  of  1791,  his  strength  was  so  great- 
ly diminished,  that  after  he  had  begun  a  course 
of  lectures  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  them  : 
upon  which,  having  requested  the  attendance 
of  his  pupils  in  his  chamber,  he  informed  them 
of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  interrupting 
his  course  of  lectures,   which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  complete,  should  his  health  be  re-esta- 
blished ;  but,  since  he  had  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend from  all  his  symptoms  that  his  disso- 
lution  was  approaching,    he   wished    now   to 
take  his  leave  of  them.      He  continued  his  li- 
terary exertions,  however,  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  and  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  shewed 
a  friend  several  sheets  in  manuscript,  of  anno- 
tations which  he  had  lately  written  on  the  New 
Testament.      When  the  same  friend  spoka  to 
him  for  the  last  time  one  evening,  his  body  was 
so  enfeebled  that  he  could  with  difficulty  walk 
alone;  but  the  energies  of  his  soul  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  the  enervation  of  his  corporeal 
faculties.   After  having  complained  of  awaken- 
ing too  early,  and   of  being  disturbed  by  his 
own  confused  thoughts,  he  added,  in  a  deter- 
inined  tone  peculiar  to  himself,  "  1  am  resolv- 
ed to  rise  a^soon  as  ever  I  awake,  and  to  chase 
sway  thtse   phantasms  of  the    braiu."      He 


never  entertained  'he  least  fear  of  death,  whicli 
his  increasing  debility  led  him  to  wish  for  as  a 
welcome  visiter  ;  and  he  would  frequently  en- 
quire of  his  physician  if  it  was  not  near  at 
hand.  He  expired  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August  1 79 1,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  iiad 
ten  children,  of  whoin  only  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  survived  him.  His  eldest  sonv 
Christian  Friedr.  Michaelis,  w.is  counsellor  and 
lecturer  on  physic  at  Marpurg  in  the  land- 
graviate  of  Htsse,  in  the  year  1801  -,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Gottfried  Philip  Michaelis,  had 
also  been  educated  to  the  medical  profession, 
and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

I'hat  the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  man  of 
very  extensive  and  profound  erudition,  as  well 
as   of  extraordiriary   talents,  which  were  not 
less  brilliant    than  solid,  is    sufficient   by  his 
writings,  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  his 
merits,  and  the  testimony  of  his  acquaintance 
and  contemporaries.       His  application  and  in- 
dustry were  unwearied,  and  his  perseverance 
in  such  pursuits  as  he  conceived  might  prove 
useful  to  the  world  terminated  only  with   the 
declension  of  his  powers.  '    His  great  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  parti- 
cular, which  he  displayed  in  anew  translation  of 
the  Bible,  and  various  other  works,  raised  him 
to  a  degree  of  eminence  almost  unknown  before 
in    Germany ;    and   his    indefatigable  labours 
were  equalled  only  by  his  desire  of  communi- 
cating the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired. 
In  his  office  of  professor,  which  he  filled  at 
Gottingen  during  the  long  period  of  forty-five 
years,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
oratorical  powers,  which  were  very  consider-, 
able.      He  was  free  from  all  pedantry,  had  ■'n 
abundant  share  of  humour,   extensive  inform- 
ation,  and  a  happy   talent  of  exprebsing  his 
sentiments  without  the  least  embarrassment. 
He  would  render  the  driest  subjects  interesting, 
by  his  lively  and  easy  manner  of  delivery ;  and 
would  often  introduce  into  his  lectures  anec- 
dotes and  witticisms,  which,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed,   were  rather  calculated  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct.    It  was  not  unusual  with  him 
to  take  this  method  of  concluding  his  lectures, 
when  wlmt  of  time  had  prevented  him  from 
preparing    more    important    materials.      His 
writings  are  distinguished  not  only  by  various 
and  soUd  learning,  but  by  a  profusion  of  ideas, 
extent  of  knowledge,  brilliancy  of  expression, 
and  a  frequent  vein  of  pleasantry.       With  the 
serious  he  often  blended  tlie  jocose,  and  inter- 
spersed the  most   abstruse  disquisitions  with 
various  anecdotes  and  bon-mots.     At  the  same 
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time  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  introducing  too 
frequent  repetitions  into  his  works,  and  by  that 
means  rendering  them  unnecessarily  prolix 
and  voluminous.  An  unshaken  integrity  form- 
ed the  basis  of  his  moral  character.  He  was 
always  anxious  to  discover  the  rule  of  pro- 
priety and  duty  by  which  his  actions  might 
be  uniformly  regulated,  and  never  relaxed  in 
liis  enquiries,  until  he  had  laid  some  founda- 
tion in  his  own  mind,  upon  which  he  might 
i>uild  his  future  conduct.  It  was  a  regard  to 
this  rule  that  led  him  to  ^ply  with  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he 
wight  supply  the  defects  of  his  early  education, 
and  be  enabled  to  find  a  solution  of  many  con- 
scientious difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves to  him  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Could 
1,"  says  he,  "  have  supposed  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  would  have  thrown  so  much 
-light  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  Testament,  I 
nould  have  studied  it  with  the  greatest  as- 
siduity." The  same  just  sense  of  duty  dis- 
covered itself  on  another  occasion,  which  is  not 
undeserving  of  notice.  During  the  seven 
■years  >war,  one  of  his  pupils  undertook  to  be  a 
spy  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  which  he 
conveyed  various  articles  of  information  out  of 
Gottingen.  At  one  time  he  had  obtained 
some  intelligence  that  appeared  to  him  im- 
.portant,  and  which  pointed  out  a  certain 
method  of  expelling  the  French,  who  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  city ;  but  not  beiiig 
able  to  procure  a  horse,  he- requested  Michaelis 
to  lend  him  his,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
whole  affair.  "I  replied  to  him,"  says  the 
latter,  "  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  com- 
ply with  his  request ;  as  my  consent  to  it  would 
beTfpugnant  to  those  principles  of  honour  and 
patriotism  which  I  had  always  held-sacred." 

To  the  love  of  learning  and  of  his  duty, 
Michaelis  united  a  firm  adherence  to  truth  and 
sincerity,  from  which  he. allowed  of  no  de->'ia- 
tion.  He  regarded  no  sacrifice  as  too  great  in 
its  support.  Neither  the  ties  of  friendship  nor 
of  interest  could  prevent  him  from  frankly  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  on  any  subject  concern- 
ing which  his  judgment  was  asked ;  as  he  parti- 
cuirtriy  shewed  by  his  difference  with  Dr.  Ken- 
nicctr.  That  gentleman  sent  to  him  one  cf 
his  product  lens,  which  Michaelis  criticised  with 
-more  r.everity,  t'nm  the  author  thought  that 
eithe'  Impartial  justice  or  the  obligations  of 
iricrdililp  would  warrant.  Of  his  remon- 
strances to  this  purport  Michaelis  expressed  his 
resentment,  by  breaking  off  the  friendly  inter- 
course that  had  subsisted  between  them.   *'  Since 


such  are  his  ideas  of  friendship,"  saidhe,  "I  have 
no  desire  to  renew  my  intimacy  with  him.  I 
have  therefore  answered  his  letters  with  cool 
civility."  Of  the  extent  of  his  own  abilities 
and  reputation  he  shewed  himself  conscious  to 
an  excess,  which  ex^josed  him  to  the  imputation 
of  unworthy  and  puerile  vanity.  He  has  been 
charged  with  the  vice  of  avarice;  but  without 
sufficient  foundation.  He  certainly  kne*  the 
value  of  money,  and  neglected  no  just  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  of  increasing  his  finances. 
However,  he  did  not  set  a  value  on  money  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  the  instrument  of  inde- 
pendence and  enjoyment.  As  a  proof  of  his 
covetousness  it  is  alleged,  that  he  was  not 
liberal  in  giving  his  lectures  gratis.  But  it  i« 
said  in  reply,  that  the  extravagance  and  selfish, 
ness  of  the  students  fully  justified  him  on  that 
point :  for  it  was  not  unusual  for  those  who 
had  solicited  exemption  frora>the  payment  of 
fees,  to  be  observed  squandering  considerable 
sums  for  their  own  pleasure  and  entertainment. 
He  was,  however,  never  backward  in  granting 
such  exemption, and  contributing' further -to  the 
assistance  of  those  poor  students  who  were 
in  unmerited  distress.  He  was  also  charitable 
to  the  poor,  whose  characters  and  circum- 
stances came  within  his  knowledge;  but  he 
never  gave  any  alms  promiscuously  to  beggars 
in  the  streets,  considering  them  to  be  levying 
a  shameful  tax  on  the  public,  from  which. every 
individual  ought  to  exonerate  himself.  In'his 
disputes  he  was  very  acrimonious,  not  being 
able  to  brook  opposition  from  any  whom  he 
conceived  to  be  his  inferiors,  and  frequently 
treating  his  adversaries  with  scorn -and  ridicule. 
By  the  impatience  and  violence  with  which 
he  carried  them  on,  he  lessened  the  number  of 
his  friends,  and  provoked  numerous  enemies; 
some  of  whom  retorted  on  him  an  abundant 
measure  of  asperity,  not  always  unaccompanied 
with  malignity  or  injustice.  But  his  resent- 
ments against  them  were  not  durable,  nor  his 
sf  hit  vindictive  ;  and  he  would  forget  inju- 
ries which  he  had  received,  when  an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  serving,  the  offender.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  regarded  not  only 
as  a  literary  character,  tut  as  a  man  of  business, 
and  w-as  employed  in  affairs  of  moment  by  the 
courts  of  England,  Denmark,  andPrussia. 

Thcfollowing  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of 
Michaelis,  some  in  'Latin,  but  the  greater 
mjmber  in  German,  accoriing  to  the  order  of 
their  appearance:  "I3e  Antiquitate  Punctorum 
Vocalium,"  1739,  octavo-,  "  Rudiments  of  He- 
brew Aecentufttion,"  1 741,  octavo., «'  A  Hebrew 
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<;rammar,"  1745, octavo-,  "De  Mer\t3  et  Ra- 
tione  Legis    Mosaicae    usuram    prohlhci.ti:  ;" 
**  Ad  Leges  divinas  de  Poena'.Honiicidii,  Dir.^. 
iK."    r747    &    1750;    "Thoughts     r,i    i!,e 
Atonement  of 'Christ,'    1748.    octavo;  "  De 
Prisca   Hierosolyma   Diss."   1749;  "Tni'isia- 
tion  of  the  first  four  Volumes  of  Clarissa,  ir-im 
the  English.;"  "Panphrai^:  and   Annotations 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  totlie  Galatians, 
iiphesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalo- 
■nians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,"  1750, 
quarto  ;  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament," 
.1750,  octavo,  which  was  enlarged  in  subse- 
quent editions  til!  it  reached  the  fourth  in  1788, 
in  two  volumes  .quarto ;  "  On  the   Duty  of 
Mankind    to   speak    the   Truth;"    "On  the 
,  Reason    of  the    Prsvaknce  of  the    Misnian 
Dialect  in  Germany,"    1 75  i ,  octavo  ;  "  Poeti- 
cal Version  of  Ecclesiastc.i. ;"    "  Thoughts  on 
Jhe  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Sin,    as   consistent 
with  Reason,"    •75'2,   octavo.;    "  Argumenta 
Immortalitatis -Animarum  e.x  Mose   collecta  ;" 
, prefaces  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  volumes 
of  the  "  Comnientationes  Societ.  Reg.   Scien- 
tiarnm  Goettirrgensis,"    for   the    years    17,51, 
1752,  and    175-3,  quarto.;  "  Commeiitatio  de 
Battologiaad  Matth.  VI.  VII.,''  1753,  quarto; 
"System  of    typical  Divinity;"    "  Commen- 
tationes  de  Siclo  ante  Exilium  Babylonicum  ;" 
'^'Oratio'de  Befectibus   Historic  naturalis  et 
.Philologi^,   Itinera  in  Palestinam  Arabiamque 
suscepto     Sarciendis,"      1754  >      "  Specimen 
■novae  Versior.is  Corani   in  Par  te  Surss  II.;'* 
*'  Curffi   in    Versionem     Syriacam     Actiuim 
Apostolorum,"    1755,  quarto;  "  Treatise  on 
>the  Law  of  Marriage,   according  'to  Moses ;" 
"Diss.  II.  ad  Marc.  "X.  4;.   et  XV.  25.  ac 
■Joan.   XIX.  14.;"  "  On  tlie  Means  adopted  to 
acquire    a  Knowledge  of  the    Hebrew  Lan- 
guage,"   1756;  "Lex  Mosaica    Deut.  XXII. 
6,  7.  et  Historia  naturali  et  Moribus  jEgypti- 
•orum  illustrata,"  1757;  "  ParaJeipomena  cen- 
tra Polygamiam,"    1758,   quarto;  "Be  Con- 
nubiis   aliarum    Scientiarum     cum   philologia 
Grientali;"     ♦'  Roberti     Lowth      de     sacra 
Poesi    Hebrieorum    Prselectione?,    cum   Noiis 
et  Epimetris,"  1758,  octavo,  which  notes,  &c. 
were    printed   at   the   Clarendon  press,    Ox- 
ford,   1763,  octavo;    "  Syntagma  Commenta- 
tionum,   dec."  in  eleven   parts,    1759 — 1767, 
.  quarto,;    "  Letters  on  the  Difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling   all    Religions;"    ■"  De   ea    Geriuaniae 
Dialecta,    quae    in  Sacris   faciendis  et   L'lbris 
scribendisutimur,  &c. ;  **  Critical  Lectures- on 
the    three   important   Psalms  which  treat   of 
Christ,   10,  40,   sio.'"    1759^  ectavo ;   "A   ■ 


French  Translation  of  his  Prize  Essay"  "  On 
the  Influence  of  Opinions -on  Language,  &c." 
1759,  octavo;  "Compendium  Thedogiw 
Dogmatics,"  1 760,  octavo  ;  "  Questions  pro- 
posed to  a  Society  of  literary  Men,  who  un- 
dertook a  Journey  to  Arabia,  by  Command  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,"  1762,  octavo  ;  "  Ex- 
planation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews," 
I  /64,  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  "  Adnotationes 
ad  Glocestrii 'Ridley  Diss.de  Versionibus  Nov. 
Test.  Syriacis,"  1766,  octavo;  '' Programma 
on  his  Lectures  on  the  Scptuagint,"  1767J 
oc^avo;  "  Prolegomena  in  Jobum,  scu  Epime- 
troii  aa  Lowthi  Prsslectionem  XXII.  de  Poe.si 
Ht;bra3orum,"  1767,  octavo;  "  Treatise  on  the 
Syriac  Language,  and  its  Use,  with  the  first 
Tart  of  a  Syriac<Chrestomathy,"  1768,  octavo^ 
"  Specilegium  Geographis  Hebraeorum  ex- 
tern, post  Bochar'^um,"  in  eleven  parts,  1769 — 

1780,  quarto;  "  Observations  relating  to  the 
Protestant  Universities  in  Germany,"  1769, 
octavo ;  "  Fundamental  Interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,"  in  six  parts,  1770 — 17751  °^~ 
tavo;  "  German  Translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned,"  in 
thirteen  parts,  1770 — 1,785,  making  two  vo- 
lumes quarto ;  "  Attempt  to  explain  the  Se- 
venty Weeks  of  Daniel,"  -1771,  octavo; 
"  Grammatica  ChaJdaica,"  1771,  octavo; 
"  Grammatica  Syriaca,"  quarto;  "  Oriental 
&  Exeggtical  Library,"  in  thirteen  volumes 
1771  — 1789,  octavo;  "  Daniel  secundum  Sep- 
tuaginta,"  1773,  octavo  ;  "  Hermanni  Von  der 
Hardt  Hoseasillustratus,"  177.5;  "  Abulfaedx 
TabuLe  ..^gypti ;"  "  On  the  most  ancient 
History  of  the  Horses  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
adjacent  Countries,  particularly  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,"  1776,  octavo;  "Tmnslation  and  Ex- 
position of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees,  with 
Notes,"  t777,  quarto;  ''Thoughts  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  Sin  and  Sa- 
tisfaction," 1779.  octavo;  ■"  Arabic  Grammar 
and  Chrestomathy,"  1781,  octavo;  "  Of  the 
Taste    of  the   Arabians   in    tl.eir  Writings," 

1781,  octavo;  "  Illustration  of  ;hc  Buri;d  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  from  tht;  fnur  Evan- 
gtlists',''  1783,  octavo;  "  German  Dogmatic 
Divinity,"  17S4,  octavo;  "  Supplementa  ad 
'Lexicon  Hebraicum,"  1784 — 1792,  in  six  vo- 
lumes quarto ;  "  Supplement,  or  f.fth  Frag- 
ment of  Lessing's  Collections,"  1785,  octavo; 
"  New  Oriental  and  E.\egetical  Library,"  in 
nine  volumes,  171)6 — 1791,  octavo;  "Intro- 
duction to  the'W  iitin^^s  of  the  Old  Testament," 
volume  L  part  I.  1787,  nunrto  ;  "  Transla- 
tion of  the  OldTestamciu,  v,ic!:oucPvemarks," 
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1 7S9,  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  "  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,"  1790,  in  two  volumes 
quarto;  "  Remarks  for  the  I 'nle.irned,  on  the 
Translation"  last  mentioned,  in  four  parts, 
1790 — 1792,  quarto;  "  Observationes  philo- 
Iof;icce  et  criticae  in  Jeremis  Vaticin.  et 
Threnos,"  edited  by  Schleusner,  i  793,  quarto  ; 
"  Etliics,"  another  posthumous  piece,  edited 
by  C.  F,  Aaudlin,  1792,  in  two  parts,  octavo; 
and  several  contributions  to  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gotringen,"  and  other 
foreign  journals  and  periodical  works,  &c. 

The  most  important  of  our  author's  works, 
with    which    the    EngHsh    scholar    has    been 
brought  acquainted,  is  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,"  translated  into  English  from 
the  first   edition,   and  publisht'l  si't  1761,  in  a 
quarto  volume.    In  178S,  ^3  we  have  seen,  the 
author  gave  to  the  pubJ^g   his  fourth,  gready 
enhirged  and  highly  jtnproved,  edition  of  thaf 
work,  in  two  volMmes   quarto.     This  work  is 
purely  critical  and  historical,  and  the  reader 
will  therefore   expect  to  find  in  it  no  discus- 
sions   of  controverted    points    in    speculative 
theology,  which  belong  to  a  different  province. 
Independent  of  sect   or   party,    the    author's 
object    is    to    explain    the    Greek   Testament 
■with  the  same  impartiality,  and  the  same  un- 
biassed  love   of  truth,   with    which  a  critic  in 
profane  literature  would  examine  the  writings 
of  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil.     The   first    volume 
contains   an  examination  of  the   title,  authen- 
ticity, inspiration,  and  language  of  the  New 
Testament,   the  quotiitions  fi-om  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  various  readings,  ancient  versions, 
and    manuscripts    of    the    Greek   Testament, 
the  qu9taticns  of  the  fathers,  critical  and  theo- 
logical conjecture,  commentaries  and  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  accents   and  other 
marks    of   disilnction,  with   the  ancient    and 
modern   divisions  of  the    sacred   text.       The 
second  volume  contains  a  particular  introduc- 
tion to  each  individual  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    "J  Ills  work  is  a  most  vduable  present 
to  the  biblical  scholar,  and   is  deservedly  held 
in  high  estimation  in  Germany,   a  country  at 
this  time  the  most  distinguished  in  Europe  for 
theological  learning.     The  English  theological 
student,  therefore,  is  under  no  little  obligation 
to  the  rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  fellow  of  St.  John's- 
coliege,  Cambridge,    for  having    published   a 
faithtill  and  elegant  version  of  it  in  his  native 
tongue.     In  the  year  1793,    Mr.  Marsh  com- 
menced  thii   undert.iking    by    publishing    his 
translation  of  the    first  volume  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  original,  in  tliree  volumes  octavo, 


accompanied  with  his  own  elaborate  and 
learned  notes,  which  constitute  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole.  After  completing  the 
translation  of  the  second  volume,  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  draw  up  a.  commentary  on  the  au- 
thor's text,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding 
volumes  ;  but  being  prevented  by  various  inter- 
ruptions from  finishing  his  design,  in  the  year 
1 80 1  he  very  properly  determined  to  lay  the 
remainder  of  his  version  before  the  public, 
without  any  further  delay.  This  part  of  tlia 
work  extends  to  three  additional  volumes  in 
octavo,  including  a  long  and  learned  disserta- 
tion by  Mr.  Marsh,  "On  the  Origin  and 
Composition  of  the  three  first  Gospels."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  original  plan  with  regard  to 
Michaelis's  work,  and  give  the  world  a  com- 
mentary also  upon  the  second  volume.  Ex- 
tract Jrom  Schlictegrcll's  Nekrolog  Iil  the  German 
Museum  for  180 1.  Gint.  A'lagaz.  March, 
1792.     Marsh's  Prefaces. — M. 

MIGHAELLS,    John    IIenry,   a    learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  and  orientalist,   who 
flouri:Shed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  tht;  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Elrich,  and 
born  at   Klettenburg  in  the  county  of  Hohen- 
stein,  in  the   year  1668.     He  had  the   disad- 
vantage  of   being   placed    at  very    indifferent 
schools  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
his  father  sent  him  to  Brunswick,  with  the  de- 
sign of  his  being  brought  up   to   some  trade. 
Discovering,  however,   a  stronger  inclination 
for  study  than  for  business,  he  was  permitted  to 
follow  the  bias  of  his  mind:  upon  which  he  ob- 
tained admission  into  the  school  of  St.  Martin 
in  that  city.      Here  he   was  appointed  to   in- 
struct some  of  the  younger  scholars  ;  in  which 
employment  he  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  rector.      From  this  school, 
after  spending    some  time   in   a  seminary   at 
Nordhausen,  he  entered   of  the    university  of 
Leipsic    in     1688,  where    he     went    through 
courses    of  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  also 
studied  the  oriental   languages  and  rabbinical 
Hebrew.     When   he  had   become  sufficiently 
qualified    he  commenced    Hebrew-tutor,   and 
had  a  considerable  number  of  pupils.  In  1694, 
he  was  induced  to  quit  Leipsic  for  the  univer- 
sity  of  Halle,   vt'here  he    taught    the    Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  with  no  little  reputation. 
Here  he  published,  with  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessor  Francke,   a  work   entitled,  "  Conamina 
brevioris  Manuductionis  adDoctrinam  de  Ac- 
centibus  Hebrseorum  Prosaicis ;"  on  account  of 
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which  the  faculty  of  philosophy  complimented 
him  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1696,  he 
publislied  another  piece,  entitled,  "  Epicrisis 
philologica  de  reverendi  R'lichaelis  Beckii, 
IJlmensis,  Disquisitionibus  philoiogicis,  cum 
responsionibus  ad  Examen  XIV.  Dictor.  Gen." 
Iksides  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  he 
nlao  taught  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic, 
and  rabbinical  Hebrew.  Having  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  Job  Ludolf,  he 
was  persuaded  to  accompany  tiiat  eminent 
scholar  to  Frankfort,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  Ethiopic  language  under  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  though  our  author's  sray  there  was 
but  short,  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  ot  that  tongue,  as  to 
secure  the  commendation  of  his  master.  In 
1699,  he  succeeded  Francke  in  the  chair  of 
Greek  professor  at  Halle;  and  in  1707 
was  made  keeper  of  the  university-library. 
Afterwards  he  was  nominated  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  ordinary,  and  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  In  1732,  he  was 
made  senior  of  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and  in- 
spector of  the  theological  seminary  He  died  in 
J  7  38,  about  the  age  of  seventy.  Besides  the  two 
articles  above  mentioned,  he  published  "  Dis- 
sertationes  de  Accentibus,  sou  Interstinc- 
tionibus  Hebrieorum  Metricis ;"  "  Disserta- 
tiones  de  Angelo  Deo,"  1701;"  Nova  Ver- 
sio  Latina  Psalterii  ^thiopici,  cum  Notis 
philoiogicis,"  1701  ;  '•  Claudii  Confessio  Fi- 
del, cum  Jobl  Ludolfi  Versione  Latina,  Notis  et 
Pra:fatione,"  1702;  "  De  Peculiaribus  He- 
brseOTum  loquendi  Modis,"  1702;  "  De  His- 
toria  LingucE  Arabics,"  1706;  "  Disserta- 
tiones  de  Textu  Novi  Testamenti  Grieco," 
1707,  i2mo;  "  Biblia  Hebraica,"  1720; 
"  Uberiorum  Annotationum  in  Hagiagraphos, 
Volumina  trire,"  1720,  quarto;  "  De  Codi- 
cibus  manuscriptis  Biblio-hebraicis  maxime 
Erfurtensibus,"  1706  ;  "  De  Usu  Septuaginta 
luterpretum  in  Novum  Testamentum,"  i  709  ; 
"  De  Targumin.  De  Libro  Cohelcth,  seu  Ec- 
clesiastes  Salomonis,"  171b;  "  De  Cantico 
Canticorum  Salomonis,"  1727  ;  "  Introductio 
Historico-thcologica  in  Sancti  Jacobi  minoris 
Epistolam  Catholicam,"  1722;  "  De  vera 
Gratia  Jesu  Cliristi,  qua  proprie  Christiani 
sumus,  et  salvamur,'  1723,  ckc  Morcri. 
— Fi. 

MICHELI,  PiETRO  Antonio,  an  eminent 
botanist,  was  born  ac  Florence  in  16  "9,  of 
parents  in  an  humble  co'iduion  of  life.  lie 
was  destined  to  the  books:iiing  trade;  but  the 
Tierusal  ot  Matthiolus  inspired  lain  with  such  a 


love  for  botany,  that  he  spent  all  his  time  \n 
herborisation,  and  in  the  study  of  such  other 
books  on  the  science  as  he  could  procure.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  botanical  pursuits  by  some 
well-informed  persons  then  in  FJ.irence ;  and 
at  lengtli  became  so  devoted  to  them,  that  he 
entirely  forsook  ail  otlier  employments.  Nature 
had  admirably  iltted  him  for  investigation  ;  for 
he  was  fully  master  of  his  imagirration,  and 
could  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  proof 
derived  from  actual  inspection  ;  and  he  possess- 
ed an  extraordinary  sagacity  in  detecting  those 
essential  marks  in  individuals  upon  which 
specific  and  generic  characters  are  founded. 
He  obtained  a  liberal  patron  in  the  martjuis 
Cosimo  de  Castiglione,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  learned  count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  by 
whom  he  was  first  made  acqiiainted  with  the 
system  of  Tournefort,  then  lately  offered  to  the 
world.  By  the  help  of  tliis  method  he  was  im- 
mediately enabled  to  arrange  the  treasures 
which  he  was  continually  collecting,  and  which 
at  length  amounted  to  a  greater  number  of 
new  plants  than  any  botanist  before  his  time 
had  added  to  the  floral  catalogues.  He  carried 
his  researches  through  almost  the  whole  of 
Italy,  and  into  Germany,  as  far  as  Saltzburg  ; 
and  also,  by  correspondences  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  obtained  a  great  number  of 
specimens  beyond  the  range  of  his  personal  ex- 
amination. Elis  enquiries  were  particularly 
directed  to  the  more  obscure  and  minute  de- 
partments of  botanical  science,  such  as  the 
plants  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  the 
classes  of  lichens,  mosses,  fungi,  algre,  &c., 
into  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  intro- 
duced order  and  mcihod.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  in  his 
various  journeys  collected  a  number  of  obser- 
vations concerning  the  testaceous  animals  of 
land  and  water,  fishes  and  serpents,  fossils  and 
minerals.  Modest,  disinterested,  and  iiiiambi- 
tious,  he  lived  content  in  scientific  poverty, 
"  in  tenui  re  beatus"  as  his  epitaph  expresses, 
h.iving  no  other  preferment  than  that  of  botanist 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  superin- 
tendant  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Florence, 
which  situation  so  well  s-uited  him,  that  he  re- 
fused all  offers  of  settling  in  foreign  countries. 
He  derived  his  greatest  pleasure  from  his  hcr- 
borisstions  in  the  pleasant  and  romantic  tracts 
of  It.dy.  A  laborious  expedition  of  this  kind 
to  mount  Baldo  and  ciher  parts  of  Lombardy, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants 
for  the  public  girdens  of  Florence  and  Pisa, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.    The  inclemency  c^ 
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flie  wejcher  brought  on  an  inl!ammation  of 
the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  January 
1737,  at  the  aj^e  of  fifty-seven.  His  friends 
erected  a  marble  nionument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  near  those  of 
ISlichaelangelo,  Galileo,  and  other  great  men. 

Micheli  published  in  1723,  "  Relazione 
dell'Erba  detta  da  Botanici  Orobanche,"octavo, 
an  account  of  the  herb  orobanche  or  broom- 
rape,  which  had  become  a  great  nuisance  in 
the  Tuscan  territory,  with  a  proposal  for  de- 
stroying it.  His  "  Nova  Plantarum  Genera 
juxta  Tourneforti  Methodum  disposita,"  1729, 
folio,  with  plates,  is  termed  by  Haller,  "  Nobile 
et  memorabile  opus."  It  professes  to  give 
fourteen  hundred  species  hitherto  unobserved, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  grasses,  carexes, 
and  the  cryptogamous  tribe.  Though  some  of 
these  were  already  described,,  and  not  a  few 
varieties  are  reckoned  as  species,  yet  the  work 
made  a  great  addition  to  botanical  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  minute  parts  which  Micheli 
thought  he  had  discovered,  such  as  the  anther» 
of  the  fungi,  have  not  since  been  observed.  A 
second  volume,  to  contain  m.arine  plants  and 
the  account  of  his  botanical  tours,  was  promis- 
ed by  his  successor  I'argioni,  but  never  appear- 
ed. After  his  death  was  published  his  '*  Ca- 
talogus  Plantarum  Horti  Florentini,"  1748, 
folio,  to  which  Targioni  made  several  additions. 
There  are  also  three  of  MicheH's  botanical 
tours  described  among  those  of  Targioni.  The 
name  of  this  botanist  has  been  perpetuated  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Michelia,  a  woody  plant 
of  Ceylon.  Elogio  di  P.  A.  Micheli  da  Ant. 
Cocchi.     Halleri  Bibl.  Bot.—A. 

MICKLE,  William  Julius,  eminent  as  a 
poetical  translator,  was  born  in  1734,  at  I<ang- 
bolm  in  Dumfries-shire,  Scotland,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  the  minister.  After  an 
initiatory  education  under  his  father,  he  was 
sent  to  the  High-school  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
continued  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  went 
into  the  counting-house  of  his  aunt,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  a  brewer  in  that  capi- 
tal after  the  death  of  her  husband.  An  early 
taste  for  poetry,  which  he  continued  to  culti- 
vate, exerted  its  usual  unfavourable  influence 
over  him  as  a  tradesman  ;  and  though  for  some 
time  after  he  was  of  age  he  carried  on  the 
brewing  business  for  himself  to  a  large  extent, 
he  was  finally  unsuccessful.  In  1763  he 
quitted  Edinburgh  and  repaired  to  London,  in 
order  to  solicit  employment  in  the  sea  service. 
He  took  with  him  a  poem  entitled  "  Provi- 
dence," which  he  sent  to  lord  Lyttleton,  at  that 


time  the  noblest  patron  of  the  mines,  for  hij 
inspection.  It  was  returned  with  a  polite 
letter;  and  a  correspondence  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which  was  fertile  in  compliment 
to  the  poor  poet,  but  produced  no  other  adi- 
vantage  to  him.  Indeed,  the  specimens  he  at 
that  time  gave  of  his  poetical  powers  could 
scarcely,  claim  the  meed  even  of  a  serious  com- 
plimentj.for  they  amounted  to  little  more  than 
flowery  diction  and  smooth  versification.  His 
lordship's  regard  for  Mickle  was  probably  con- 
ciliated by  the  zeal  of  the  latter  for  revealed  re- 
ligion; for  in  a  leiter  to  lord  Lyttleton  he 
mentions  a  design  he  had  formed  of  an  allego- 
rical poem  to  be  entitled  "  The  Cave  of 
Design,"  of  which  cave  David  Hume  was  to 
be  the  keeper.  Several  projects  for  a  settle- 
ment at  home  and  abroad  in  a  commercial  or 
ofBcial  situation  having  failed;  he  at  lengdi 
accepted  the  humble  situation  of  corrector  to 
the  Clarendon  press  in  Oxford.  In  1767  he 
published  his  most  considerably  original  poem, 
"  The  Concubine,"  the  title  of  which,  after  it 
had  gone  through  three  editions,  was  altered  ta 
"'Sir  Martyn,"  as  the  first  title  had  occasioned 
some  misconception  of  its  nature.  It  is  written 
in  the  stanza  and  antiquated  language  of 
Spenser,  with  an,  imitation  of  that  poet's  alle- 
gorical and  descriptive  manner,  and  displays 
much  poetical  imagery,  with  great  facility  of 
versification. '  The  purpose  is  purely  moral, 
that  of  exposing  the  evils  and  disgraces  con- 
sequent upon  lawless  love  terminating  in  a 
state  of  concubinage ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  subject  would  not  be  better 
treated  in  a  more  familiar  strain,  and  with  the 
simple  colouring  of  real  life.  But  case  and 
sprightliness  had  no  place  among  this  poet's- 
qualities.  His  name,  however,  became  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  public  by  this  and  some 
other  productions,  and  a  way  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  greatest  performance,  and 
that  which  alone  entitles  him  to  biographical 
record,  the  translation  of  the  "  Lusiad"  of 
Camoens.  He  had  long  entertained  an  idea  of 
such  a  work,  but  it  was  not  till  1771,  that, 
having  made  acquisition  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  he  published  the  first  book  of  his 
version  as  a  specimen.  The  approbation  of  his 
friends  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  and  that 
he  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the 
task,  he  resigned  his  oSice  at  the  Clarendon 
press,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  farm-house  at 
Forest-hill.  His  work  was  finished  in  1775, 
and  published  in  a  quarto  volume  with  the 
title  of  "The  Lusiad,  or   the  Discovery  of 
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'tndla,"  ice.  witTi  an  introduction  on  tlic  Por- 
tuguese conquests  in  India,  tlie  life  of  Ca- 
moens,  a  dissertation  on  tliC  Lusiad,  obser- 
vations on  epic  poetry,  notes,  illustrations, 
&c.  That  he  might  neglect  no  proper  means 
of  obtaining  from  it  the  emolument  which  Iiis 
narrow  circumstances  demanded,  a  noble  de- 
dicatee was  fixed  upon,  by  whom  his  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  dedicate  was  most 
graciously  received.  As  he  was  chosen  oi/y 
because  he  was  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  per- 
haps the  poet  does  not  deserve  much  pity  for 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  ;  which 
was  such,  that  iiis  finely  bound  presentation- 
copy  was  never  read,  and  not  the  slightest 
notice  was  taken  of  the  author.  Kis  perform- 
ance, however,  acquired  for  him  a  rank  among 
the  English  poets  which  he  is  likely  to  retain  ; 
and  though  it  is  only  in  the  inferior  capacity  of 
a  translator,  yet  as  far  as  splendour  of  diction 
and  melody  of  versification  can  go  to  establish 
a  poetical  cliaracter,  the  name  of  Riickle  has 
not  many  superiors.  It  is  true,  that  perhaps  no 
snetrical  translator  ever  took  greater  liberties 
with  his  original,  and  that  his  Lusiad,  and  that 
of  Camoens,  have  little  more  in  common  than 
theplan  and  outline.  TheirdifFerenceconsistsnot 
only  in  the  language,  which  in  the  Portuguese 
poet  is  as  remarkably  bald,  as  it  is  florid  in  the 
English  poet,  but  in  many  of  the  circumstances 
and  incidents  of  the  piece.  A  late  Portuguese 
editor  of  Camoens,  while  he  does  justice  to 
Mickle's  poetical  talents,  complains  with  rea- 
son of  his  licentious  alterations.  He  gives 
an  instance  in  which  the  transactions  betv/een 
Gama  and  the  Zamo'in  are  narrated  in  a  totally 
different  manner  by  the  translator,  who  has 
painted  a  storm  and  a  naval  action  in  three 
hundred  lines,  of  which  there  is  not  a  vestige 
in  Camoens.  His  suppressions  are  as  frequent 
as  his  additions,  and  he  has  given  to  a  poem, 
confessedly  full  of  the  faults  of  a  barbarous 
age  and  country,  the  dignified  air  of  a  classical 
composition.  He  acknowledges,  indeed,  that 
his  purpose  was  "  to  give  a  poem  that  might 
live  in  the  English  language,"  and  this  he  has 
probably  effected,  thougli  the  defects  of  the 
original  plan  will  ever  hiing  as  a  weight  upon 
the  detached  beauties  "of  description,  ;'.nd 
render  the  perusal  of  the  whole  rather  a  task 
than  a  pleasure.  The  preliminary  historical 
matter  is  respectably  composed,  but  the  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  merits  of  Camoens 
partakes  much  of  the  partiality  of  a  translator, 
and  is  not  free  from  critical  arrogance. 
^;_  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the  Lusiad, 
VOL.  vn. 


ho  had  written  a  tragedv  entitled  "  The  Siege 
of  Marscilli  s,"  which  being  jfTered  to  Garrick 
for  his  opinion,  he  allowed  that  it  contained 
fine  passages,  but  pronounced  that  it  was  not 
adap  ed  to  the  stage.  This  sentence  so  much 
displeased  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  of 
an  irritable  constitution,  that  he  talked  of 
v.-riting  a  Du.iciad  of  which  Garrick  should  be 
the  hero;  but  his  tragedy  being  rejected  also 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Sl-eridan,  he  suffered 
his  wrath  to  subside,  thougli  he  appears  never 
to  have  lost  his  own  good  opinion  of  the  un- 
fortunate piece.  -  1  he  success  of  his  Lusiad, 
which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1778,  gave 
lilni  hopes  of  considerable  emolument  front 
publishing  his  works  by  subscription  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  more  lucrative  employment  than 
that  of  an  author  presented  itself.  Governor 
Johnstone,  his  patron,  and  kinsman  in  a 
remote  degree,  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Romney  man  of  war,  in  1779, 
offered  him  the  post  of  his  secretL.ry.  This  he: 
accepted,  and  was  left  in  that  year  at  Lisbon  as 
joint-agent  for  prizes.  A  residence  in  thaC 
capital,  where  he  was  known  as  one  who  had 
done  honour  to  the  Lusitanian  bard,  was  made 
agreeable  to  him  by  several  flattering  marks 
of  attention,  among  which  was  lh:it  of  being 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Lisbon  at  its  first  opening.  During 
his  abode  he  wrote  his  poem  of  "  Alrnada- 
hill,  an  Epistle  froni  Lisbon,"  which  did  not: 
support  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  Lusiad. 
Returning  to  England  with  a  moderate  inde- 
pendence, he  married  in  1782,  and  settled  at 
Wheatley  near  Oxford.  His  subsequent  lite- 
rary exertions  were  chiefly  confined  to  writing 
in  the  European  iVIagizine.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  notice  some  previous  prose  writings, 
consisting  of  controversial  pamphlets  now 
forgotten.  He  died  at  Wheatley  in  1789,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year,  regarded  as  a  man  with 
some  foibles  and  imperfections,  but  possessed 
of  solid  worth  and  integrity.  Eurip.  J\Iagaz. 
Almthl.  Magaz.  Anderson  s  British  Facts. 
—A. 

MICOTST,  MosEs,  a  learned  Spanish  Jew 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Scpher 
Misevoth  Gadol,"  or,  "The  great  Book  of 
Precepts,"  explanatory  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Jewish  law,  which  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  I54J»  and  is  frequently  quoted. 
Father  Simon  says,  that  it  is  deserving  of  perusal 
on  account  of  the  great  learning  and  judgment 
with  which  the  autixor  has  treated  on  th.e  sub- 
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Jert.     Cafalgiie  of  JnviJj  Authofs  annexed  to 
Smot\  CriL  H'ist.  Old  Test.     A'hrm.—M. 

MICRELIUS,  John,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
ther.in  divine  and  profcflbr  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  wasborn  at  Caslin,  in  I'omerania,  in 
the  year  1597.  After  commencing  his  acade- 
mical studies  in  the  coUejje  at  his  native 
town,  in  16 14  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Stettin,  where  he  entered  upon  his  tlieo- 
logical  course.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  exercises  in  the  public  schools;  as  he 
did  afterwards  at  the  universities  of  Konings- 
berg  and  Gripswald,  in  the  Litter  of  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  phi- 
losophy in  1 62 1,  From  this  university  he 
went  to  that  of  Leipsic,  in  which  he  finished 
his  studies,  and  then  returned  to  Stettin.  In 
1624,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  royal  college  at  that  university,  to  which 
he  rendered  essential  service,  by  procuring 
professorships  of  law,  physic,  and  matlie- 
matics  to  be  established  in  that  seminary,  as 
Well  as  the  grant  of  exhibitions  for  a  number 
of  students.  In  1627,  he  was  nominated  rec- 
tor of  the  senate  school ;  in  1642,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  rector 
of  the  royal  college;  and  in  1649,  professor 
of  divinity.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created 
doctor  oi  divijnty  by  the  university  of  Grips- 
wald, without  the  payment  of  the  customary 
fees,  which  wer^  discharged  by  queen  Chris- 
tina. ,  In  1653,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Sweden, 
where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced 
to  her  majesty,  and  received  from  her  obliging 
testimonies  of  her  liberality.  He  died  of  a 
suppression  of  urine  in  1658,  at  the  age  of 
61.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Lexicon  Philo- 
logicum,"  quarto  ;  "  Lexicon  Philosophicum," 
quarto;  "  Syntagma  Historite  Mundi;"  "Syn- 
tagma Historic  Ecclesiastics  ;"  ''  Ethnophro- 
nius  contra  Gentiles  de  principiis  religionis 
christianje  ;"  "  Tabellse  Historic:.^,  ad  Millsn. 
et  Seculafia  Regnorum  &  Rerumpublic.  Tem- 
pora  dijudicanda  necessari:e ;"  "  Tractatus  de 
copia  rerum  et  verborum,  cum  praxi  conti- 
nua  prajceptorum  Rhetor;"  "  7\rcha;ologia;" 
"  Arithmeticse,  usus  Globorum,  et  Tabular. 
Geographicar;"  and  a  vast  number  of 
"  Theses,"  "  Disputations,"  "  Orations,"  &c. 
of  whicli  a  list  may  be  seen  in  Freheri  Thea- 
trum  Vtr.  Enid  CLr.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — RT. 
_  MIDDLEiON,  Sir  Hugh,  a  public-spi- 
rited man,  deserving  of  record  for  his  benefit 
conferred  on  the  city  of  London,  was  sixth 
son  of  Richard  Middleton,  esq.  governor  of 
X)enbi^h  castle  under  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 


Elizabeth.  Hugh  settled  in  London,  M'her* 
he  was  a  citizen  and  goldsmith.  He  had  early 
engaged  in  mining  adventures  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  worked  a  copper-mine  in  Cardigan- 
shire, which  brought  him  in  a  considerable 
income.  When  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  tlie  citizens  of  London  had  ob- 
tained a  power  to  bring  a  new  supply  of  water 
to  the  city  from  streams  in  Middlesex  or  Hert- 
fordshire, various  projects  were  considered  for 
the  purpose,  but  were  all  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  and  expence.  The  en- 
terprising spirit  of  Middleton,  however,  was 
not  daunted  by  these  objections  ;  and  the  city 
having  made  over  to  him  and  his  heirs  all  the 
powers  and  rights  conferred  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament, he  began  in  1608  to  execute  the  work. 
Two  springs,  one  rising  near  Ware,  and  the 
other  at  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  were  united 
for  the  supply  of  an  artificial  river,  which  was 
conducted  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  engineer- 
ing art  at  that  period,  that  so  many  windings 
were  made  in  order  to  avoid  inequalities  of 
ground,  that  the  length  of  the  river  was  about 
double  the  distance  in  a  direct  line,  and 
amounted  to  39  miles.  The  expences  of  the 
undertaking  were  so  great,  that  they  exhausted 
the  fortune  of  the  projector,  who,  having  in 
vain  applied  for  assistance  to  the  corporation 
of  London,  procured  that  of  die  king,  to 
whom  a  moiety  of  the  concern  was  made  over, 
in  consideration  of  his  taking  an  equal  share 
of  the  expence.  The  work  was  completed  in 
1613,  on  Michaelmas-day  of  which  year  the 
water  was  let  into  the  reservoir  at  Islington, 
with  great  solemnity.  Mr.  Middleton  was  re* 
warded  by  his  majesty  with  a  knighthood  ;  so 
little  emolument,  however,  accrued  to  him 
from  the  project,  that  he  was  reduced  to 
become  a  surveyor  and  engineer  for  pay,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  very  serviceable  in  various 
schemes  of  mining  and  draining.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1622,  and  died  in  1 63  I. 
The  value  of  the  shares  in  this  New  River 
gradually  advanced,  especially  after  the  com- 
pany had  obtained  a  further  supply  of  water 
from  the  river  Lee ;  and  an  original  hundred 
pound  share  is  at  present  worth  at  least  ten 
thousand  pounds — such  has  been  the  increase 
of  London  in  wealth  and  population  1  Bicgr. 
Eritni/i.  Pennant's  London,  and  Tour  in 
Wales.~^h. 

MIDDLETON,  Conyirs,  a  learned  and 
celebrated  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in 
thfi  eightecHtli  century,  wis  boru  in  the  yeas 
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1683,  at  Riclimond  in  Yorkfliire,  wliere  liis 
father  was  ir.inister.  From  tlie  grammar-school, 
wliore  hii  acquirements  gave  fair  promist;  ot 
furure  excellence,  he  w.is  eont  to  Trinity- 
college,  in  the  univer.Mty  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  tlie  year  1702,  he  was  chosen 
a  scholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  r.t  the  statute- 
able  period.  Not  lung  afterwards  he  entered 
into  deacon's  orders,  and  officiated  for  some 
time  as  curate  to  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of 
his  college,  at  Trunipington,  a  village  near 
Cambridge.  In  tlie  year  1706,  he  was  himself 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  proceeded  M.  A.  About  this 
time  being  inclined  to  corpulency,  which  might 
prove  an  impediment  to  those  diversions  and 
exercises  in  which  he  took  deliglit,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  activity,  he  had  the  impru- 
dence, by  way  of  counteracting  that  tendency, 
to  change  entirely  his  mode  of  diet,  and  to 
make  a  very  free  use  of  acids;  by  which 
means  he  reduced  Iiimsilf  to  tlie  contrary  ex- 
treme, and  brought  on  a  complaint  that  obliged 
him  to  live  in  the  most  abstemious  manner. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Middleton's  election  to  a  fel- 
lowship, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
which  were  then  concerting  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Bentley's  imperious  conduct,  as  master  of 
the  college;  and  he  joined  in  the. petition 
for  redress,  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
their  visitor,  which  charged  the  doctor  with 
several  misdemeanours.  Soon  after  this  he 
vacated  his  fellowship,  by  marrying  a  widow 
lady  of  considerable  fortune,  who  resided  at 
Cambridge.  This  event,  though  it  removed 
him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Bcntley,  yet 
it  did  net  separate  him  so  far  from  his  friends 
at  Trinity-college,  as  to  prevent  him  from  as- 
sisting them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  appeal 
to  the  vlfitor;  and  he  persevered  in  this 
business  with  that  spirit  and  resolution  which 
were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  was  per- 
suaded the  cause  both  required  and  deserved. 
Accordingly,  when  by  the  death  of  the  bishop 
«f  Ely  the  first  prosecution  at  Ely-House  was 
quashed,  and  the  complaining  fellows  had  pe- 
titioned the  king,  in  the  year  17 15,  that  a 
visitor  might  be  assigned,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  process  agalrst  the  master,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  warmly  supported  it,  and  made  interest, 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  all  the  persons  of 
influence  at  court  to  whom  he  could  gain 
access.  From  ^his  design  Dr.  Bentley  could 
find   no   means   whatever  of  diverting  him, 


though  lie  hnd  succeeded  in  softening,  or  even 
in  bringitig  over  almcst  all  the  rest  ol  the  com- 
plainants ;  on  which  account  he  considered 
Mr.  Middlcton  to  be  his  most  deterniined  and 
dangerous  enemy. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage,  our  author  was 
inducted  into  a  rectory  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
wliichwas  in  the  gift  cf  his  wife;  but  finding 
the  situation  unheilthy,  he  resigned  it  in  little 
more  than  twelve  months.  From  this  time  he 
chiefly  resided  at  Cambridge  ;  where  he  was  in 
the  year  1717,  when  king  George  I.  paid  a 
visit  to  the  university.  On  this  occasion, 
though  he  was  not  regularly  of  a  sufficient: 
standing,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  his 
name  inserted  with  those  of  several  others,  irj 
the  royal  mandate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity;  which  he  accordingly  received  soon 
afterwards  from  Dr.  Bentley,  the  regius  pro- 
fessor. In  our  Life  of  Dr.  Bentley  we  have 
shewn,  how  his  rapacity  in  extorting  exorbitant 
and  unheard  of  fees  for  t3ie  ceremony  called 
creation,  was  resisted  by  Dr.  Middlcton,  the 
proceedings  which  consequently  took  place  in 
the  court  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  final 
isbue  of  that  contest.  This  business  having 
given  rise  to  some  letters  in  one  of  the  London 
papers,  censuring  the  proceedings  of  the  uni- 
versity as  violent  and  illegal.  Dr.  Middlcton 
thought  it  expedient  to  lay  the  whole  affai,' 
before  the  public,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A 
full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  LTniversity  of  Cambridge 
against  Dr.  Bentley,"  octavo;  which  was  soon 
followed  by  "  A  second  Part  of  the  full  and 
impartial,  &c."  and  by  "  Some  Remarks  upon  a 
Pamphlet,entitled 'the  Case  ofDr.  Bentley  it  ited 
and  vindicated,"  octavo.  'J^hese  pieces,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1719,  were  the  first  of 
Dr.  Middleton's  productions  from  the  press, 
and  acquired  him  considerable  reputation  as  an 
author ;  which  he  supported  by  publishing  a 
fourth  pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  A  true  Account 
of  the  present  State  of  Trinity  College,  under 
tlie  Oppressive  Government  of  their  AlaRter," 
&c.  octavo.  lu  this  piece,  however,  whith  was 
anonymous,  he  suffered  some  expressions  to 
escape  that  laid  him  open  to  the  legal  attack  of 
his  watchful  antagonist,  who  lodged  an  in- 
formation against  him  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  a  libel.  Lfpon  which  he  publisiied 
an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers,  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  author,  and  offering,  if  jJr. 
Bentley,  or  any  of  ills  friends,  would  under- 
take an  answer  in  print,  cither  to  defend  and 
prove  every  article  which  he  had  advanced,  or 
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to  make  tlie  satisfaction  of  a  puulic  recanta- 
tion. Dr.  Middicton's  next  publication,  thon!';h 
on  a  very  different  subject,  was  likewise  le- 
velled against  Dr.  Bentley.  In  172c,  tluU  gen- 
tleman published  "  Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  Version  ;"  on  which  Dr.  Mid- 
dieton  published^  in  1721,  "  Remarks,  Para- 
graph by  Paragraph,"  quarto,  with  great 
learning  and  acuteness,  but  in  a  strain  of 
severity  that  bespeaks  strong  personal  an- 
tipathy, notwithstanding  his  assurance  that 
they  proceeded  from  a  serious  conviction  that 
the  proposer  had  neither  talents  nor  materials 
proper  for  the  work,  and  that  religion  was 
more  likely  to  be  injured  than  benefited  by  it. 
These  were  followed  by  "  Some  farther  Re- 
marks, Paragraph  by  Paragr.:ph,"  in  reply  to 
"  A  full  Answer  to  all  the  Remarks  of  a  late 
Pamphleteer,  &c."  quarto;  which,  though 
anonymous,  was  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Dr.  Bentley,  and  displayed  much  of  the  spirit 
distinguishable  in  his  polemical  writings.  If, 
as  is  generally  believed,  these  "  Remarks" 
contributed  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
•work  which  he  had  announced,  it  will  readily 
be  allowed,  now  when  the  great  merits  of 
Bentley  as  a  scholar  are  appreciated  more 
impartially  than  by  his  contemporaries,  that 
they  have  been  injurious  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
criticism. 

The  great  addition  made  about  this  time  to 
the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  by  a  present 
from  the  king  of  bishop  More's  books,  which 
had  been  purchased  for  that  purpose  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  six  thousand  pounds,  induced  the 
university  to  pass  a  decree  for  erecting  a  new 
senate-house,  that  a  suit.ible  place  might  be 
provided  for  the  reception  of  his  majesty's  do- 
nation. This  decree  was  accompanied  with  a 
\'ote  for  a  new  office  in  the  university,  that  of 
principal  librarian  ;  which  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Riiddleton.  Such  a  promotion  was  no 
more  than  was  justly  due  to  his  literary  merit ; 
independently  of  the  partiality  in  his  favour 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
his  being  considered  as  the  zealous  defender  of 
the  privileges  and  proceedings  of  the  univer- 
sity. To  shew  how  well  qualified  he  was  for 
that  appointment,  he  published,  in  1723,  a 
little  piece  -entitled,  "  Bibliothecx  Canta- 
brigiensis  ordinandi  INIethodus  quaedam ; 
quam  Domino  Procanccllario  Senatuique  con- 
siderandam  et  perficiendam,  officii  et  Pietatis 
ergo  pr'oponit,"  in  quarto.  This  performance  is 
■written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  tlie  plan  described 


in  it  is  allowed  to  be  laid  down  with  judgment  } 
but  in  the  dedication  to  the  vice-chancellor, 
alku'ing  to  the  contest  between  the  university 
and  Dr.  Bentley,  he  incautiously  made  use  of 
words  amounting  to  a  denial  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  con- 
trcuJing  the  authority  of  the  university.  These 
words  gave  great  offence  to  the  court  ;  which 
made  him  apprehensive  that  he  should  receive 
a  severe  chastisement,  particularly  since  he  was 
already  before  them  for  a  libel  on  Dr.  Bentley. 
However,  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  a  no- 
bleman of  high  rank,  when  the  matter  after- 
wards came  before  the  court;  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  the  heinousness  of  his  of- 
fence moderated,  and  himself  dismissed  with 
a  very  easy  fine.  Not  long  after  this  business 
was  terminated,  our  author  having  lost  his 
■wife,  and  being  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health, 
in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  treatment  of 
himself  in  earlier  life,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  remove  into  a  warmer  climate.  Supported 
by  this  opinion,  and  the  state  of  the  building 
designed  for  the  public  library  giving  him  suf- 
ficient leisure,  he  formed  the  design  of  making 
the  tour  of  Italy,  and  applied  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  the  university.  Having  obtained  a. 
special  grace  for  that  purpose,  though  not 
■without  difTiculty,  he  set  out  for  the  continent 
in  company  with  lord  Coleraine,  a  nob-leman 
of  considerable  learning,  especially  in  an- 
tiquities, who,  upon  their  arrival  at  Paris,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  famous  antiquary  fathe* 
Montfaucon.  At  this  place  our  author  sepa- 
rated from  his  lordship,  and  travelled  by  the 
most  direct  road  to  Rome ;  at  which  city  he 
arrived  early  in  the  year  1724.  Here  he 
determined  to  maintain  a  style  and  manner  of 
living,  which  should  be  creditable  to  his  station 
at  Cambridge  ;  and,  accordingly,  hired  a  mag- 
nificent hotel,  with  all  accommodations  fit  for 
the  reception  of  persons  of  the  first  distinction, 
at  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  visited  and  treated 
with  particular  respect.  Tiie  expence  which 
Dr.  Middleton  incurred  by  this  mode  of  living, 
as  well  as  by  his  indulgence  to  his  taste  tor  an- 
tiquities, occasioned  him  to  break  in  a  little 
upon  his  fortune  :  but  any  temporary  incon- 
venience which  this  circumstance  might  create, 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  improvement 
which  he  made  in  his  travels. 

After  residing  at  Rome  about  twelve  months, 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  Dr.  Middleton  re- 
turaed  through  France  to  England,  and  airive4 
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at  Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1 72 J.  He  had  not  long  resumed  his  studies 
before  he  excited  the  attention  of  tlie  learned 
■world  by  publishing  a  tract,  entitled,  "  De 
Medicoruni  apud  Romanos  veteres  degentium 
Conditione  Dissertatio;  qua,  contra  vivos  cele- 
berrinios  Jac.  Sponium  et  Ric.  Meadium  RI. 
D.  1)-  servilem  at^ue  ignobiiem  eain  fuisse  os- 
tenditur,"  quarto.  Dr.  Mead  had  just  before 
published  an  Harveyan  Oration,  in  which  he 
had  defended  the  dignity  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and,  in  particular,  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  it  from  the  reproach  of  having  been 
Iield  in  such  low  estimation  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  slaves, 
and  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Our  author's 
treatise,  therefore,  was  considered  by  many 
of  the  faculty  as  intended  to  convey  a  tacit  re- 
proach on  their  order  ;  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  disclaimed  all  sinister  views,  and  explained 
the  motives  for  writing  it.  And  because  it 
directly  controverted  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mead, 
the  author  was  accused  of  impudence  and  pre- 
sumption, and  threatened  with  a  severe  literary 
castigation.  After  some  time,  an  answer  to 
him  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of 
«'  Ad  Viri  Reverendi  Con.  ISliddletoni,  S.T.  P. 
de  Medicorum  apud  Veteres  Romanos  degen- 
tium Conditione  &c.  Dissert.  Reponsio."  This 
publication  was  anonymous ;  but  well  known 
to  be  the  production  of  professor  Ward,  of 
Gresham  college,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
•write  it  by  Dr.  Mead,  at  whose  expence  it  was 
printed  and  published.  Of  this  work  our 
author  had  just  cause  for  complaining,  that 
it  contained  perverse  misrepresentations  of  his 
sentiments,  as  well  as  gross  personal  abuse- 
Thinking  it,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  him  to 
repel  so  injurious  an  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  some  notice  of  other  writers  who 
had  embarked  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  soon  sent  into  the  world  an  able  and 
spirited  defence  both  of  his  character  and  argu- 
ment, entitled,  "  Dissertationis  de  Medicorum 
Rom?e  &ic.  Dcfensio,"  quarto.  This  piece  closed 
the  debate  on  the  part  of  our  author.  During 
the  progress  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Aliddleton. 
had  constantly  expressed  a  proper  regard  fos. 
Dr.  ;\]ead's  real  merit ;  and  this  literary  alter- 
cation did  not  prevent  them  from  living  after- 
wards upon  very  good  terms  with  each  other. 

During  the  time  that  our  author  was  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  behold- 
ing popery  in  the  full  pomp  and  display  of  its 
pageantry,  whenever  he  was  present  at  any 
-rehgious  exercise  in  the  churches,  he  could  not 


avoid  remarking  that  all  tlie  ceremonies  ap- 
peared plainly  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
rituals  of  primitive  paganism;  and  that  it  wan 
more  natural  to  fancy  himself  looking  on  at 
some  solemn  act  of  iilolatry  in  old  Rome,  than 
assisting  at  a  worship  instituted  on  the  prin- 
ciples, and  formed  upon  the  plan  of  Christi- 
anity. Tliis  similitude  of  the  popish  and  pagan 
religion  struck  his  imagination  so  forcibly,  that 
he  resolved  to  examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  it. 
With  this  view  he  made  notes  and  observations 
while  he  was  in  Italy  ;  and  after  his  return 
home  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  his  acquaintance  there,  particularly  with 
Fontanini,  an  Italian  arch-bishop,  which  fur- 
nished him  with  an  opportunity  of  getting, 
some  particulars  cleared  up,  where  he  found, 
his  notes  either  deficient  or  confused.  From 
these  materials  he  drew  up,  and  published,  in 
1729,  "  A  Letter  from  Rome,  shewing  an 
exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Pagan- 
ism :  or,  the  Religion  of  the  present  Romans 
derived  from  that  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors," 
8vo.  This  performance,  which  is  executed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  and  sufficiently  establishes 
what  is  promised  in  the  title,  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  that  it  passed  through 
three  editions  within  a  very  few  years.  By  the 
popish  party,  and  the  missionaries  of  Rome 
in  England,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was 
zealously  opposed,  and  charged  with  falsehood 
and  misrepresentation.  When,  therefcfre,  the 
author  published  a  fourth  edition  of  it  some 
years  afterwards,  he  introduced  it  with  an 
answer  to  the  exceptions  -of  a  popish  writer 
who  had  preferre<l  those  charges  against  it,  in 
a  vi'ork,  entitled  "  The  Catholic  Christian  In- 
structed, &c. ;"  and  he  also  added  to  it  a 
postscript,  in  which  an  opinion  advanced  by 
Mr.  Warburton  concerning  the  paganism  of 
Rome,  in  the  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses," 
is  particularly  considered.  But  while  our 
author  was  thus  entitling  himself  to  the  thanks 
of  the  protestant  world,  by  exposing  the  cor- 
ruptions and  impostures  of  the  J<oniis!i  church, 
there  were  some,  even  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  took  ofTence  at  his  book;  pre- 
tending, that  he  had  attackcil  the  popish 
miracles  with  a  gaiety  that  seemed  to  contemn 
all  miracles,  and  particularly  those  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  invalidating  the  force  of  certain  rules 
which  had  been  established  by  some  divines  a$. 
tlie  criterion  of  true  miracles.  This  futile  ex- 
ception, which  was  scarcely  worthy  of  his  se- 
rious notice,  was  diligently  propagated  by  hist 
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enemies,  with  the  design  of  crcnting  prejudices 
against  him  ;  and  it  succcerici  in  producing  on 
bigots  and  weak-minded  men,  tliose  first  im- 
pressions in  his  disfavoiif,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  were  htigh'cned  to  an  arn.izing 
degree. 

In   the    year    1730,  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Tind.il's  famous  book,  entitled,   "  Clirihtianity 
us  old  as  the  Creation,"  which  confined  an 
artful  and  insiduous  attack  upon  revealed  re- 
]i<Tion,    excited     considerable    attention,    and 
proved  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  re- 
velation, by  giving  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
able  and  satisfactory  vindications  of  it  that  have 
ever  been  published.     Among  others  who  un- 
dertook to  refute  this  work  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Waterland  ;  but  in  such  a   manner,  that 
Dr.  Midcleton  thought  could  not  possibly  do 
any  service,  but  probably  much  harm  to  the 
cause  which  he   was  defending.     On  this  ac- 
count our  author  thought  himself  obliged,  by 
a    regard   to    truth    and    the  real  interests  of 
Christianity,  to  discourage,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  progress  of  such  a  work.    With  this 
view  he  published  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
land,  containing  some  Remarks  on  Ms  '  V  in- 
dication of  Scripture,'  in  answer  to   a  Book, 
entitled,  '  Christiaiiity  as  old  as  the  Creation;' 
together  with  the  Sketch  or  Plan  of  another 
Answer  to  the   said   Book,"  octavo.     By  this 
publication  Dr.  Miiidleton  drew  down  on  him- 
self the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the  or- 
thodox clergy,  both  on  account  of  the  severity, 
not  to  say  contempt,  with  which  he  had  treated 
a  person  whom  they  reverenced  as  the  great 
champion  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  freedom 
with  which  he  had  delivered  opinions  "  out  of 
the  road  and  train  of  popular  thinking."     To 
this  piece  a  "  Reply"  was  published  by  Dr. 
Pearce,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  charg- 
incT  the  author  with  being  a  favourer  of  infidel- 
ity, and  advancing  falsehoods  both  in   quota- 
tions and  historical  facts ;  which  called  fortli 
from  our  autlior  an  able  and  spirited  "  Defence 
of  the  'Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,'  against  the 
false  and  frivolous  Cavils  of  the  Author  of  the 
Reply,'   1731,  octavo.     To  this   "Defence," 
also.    Dr.  Pearce   published    a  "  Reply,"    in 
which  he  still  continued  to  treat  the  author  as 
an  infidel,  or  enemy  to  Christianity  in  disguise ; 
who,  under  the  pretext  of   defending  it  in  -a 
better  manner,  was  insidiously  employing  every 
means  in  his  power  to  subvert  it.     The  publi- 
cations which  had  appeared  in  this  controversy 
were  all  anonymous ;  yet  it  was  now  known 
jhat  Dr.  Middleton   was  the   author  of   the 


"  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,"  and  t?ic  discovery 
produced  a  sudden  ar.d  wonderful  alteration  in 
the  behaviour  of  many,  with   whom   he   had 
lived  in  a  long  intercourse  of  friendly  offices. 
The  charge  of  being  favourable  to  infidelity, 
however  groundless  and  unsupported  by   any 
proof,  was  not  repeated  without  effect;   and  so 
powerful  was  the  prejudice  created  against  him 
at  Cambridge,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  of  all  his  connec- 
tions with  the  university.     However,   matters 
were    prevented    from    being   carried    to    ex- 
tremity, by  his  publication  of  "  Same  Remarks 
on  a  Reply,   &c.  wherein  the  Author's  Sea- 
timents,  as  to  all  the  principal  Points  in  Di.s- 
pute,  are  iully  and   clearly  expLiined    in   the 
manner  that  has  been  promised,"  1732,  octavo. 
This  spirited  and  ably  written  treatise  contains 
such  answers  to  the  objections  of  his  antagonist, 
and    such  explanations   of  his   ov/n  opinions, 
without  in  the  least  renouncing  any  of  them, 
as  had   the  effect  of  putting  an    end    to   any 
design  of  proceeding  against  him,  and  he  was 
left    in    the     undisturbed    possession   of   his 
academical    honours     and    preferment.      His 
creed,  it  is  true,  was  suspected  to  be  greatly 
deficient  in  point  of  soundness,  and    he  was 
even  reproached  with  apostacy  by  some  of  the 
bigotted  clergy ;  particularly  by  one  Venn,  to 
whom   he   addressed  an   admirable  "  Letter," 
which  is  preserved  in  his  miscellaneous  works. 
Sometime  after  this  controversy  was  supposed 
to  be  at  an  end,  Dr.  Williams,  public  orator 
of  the   university,  attempted   to  revive  it,  by 
publishing  anonymojas  "  1  observations  addressed 
to  the  Author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland;" 
which  consisted  of  virulent  and  malignant  in- 
vectives, and  a  weak  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
author  was  an  iniidpl,  and  that  his  book  ought 
to   be   burnt,    and  himsclt  banished.     Such  a 
performance  would  not  have  been  deserving  of 
any  notice  from  Dr.  Middleton,  had  it  not  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  ex-plaining  more 
clearly  some   points  in  which   he   still  found 
himself  misrepresented,  and  of  exposing  more 
distinctly  to  the  public  the  pernicious  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  his  orthodox  opponents.     This  he 
did  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  in    "  Remarks 
on  some  Observations,"  &c.  1733,  octavo. 

During  tlie  contest  above  mentioned  with  his 
clerical  bretliren,  our  author  was  appointed  to 
the  new  professorship  of  physiology  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  had  been  founded  in  pursuance 
of  the  will  of  Dr.  Woodward,  professor  of 
physic  at  Gresham-collegc.  With  that  gen. 
tleman  he  became  acquainted  soon  after  his 
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retntn  from  Italy,  anJ  in  several  interviews 
assisted  him,  as  he  did  afterwards  his  exe- 
Cut(TS,  in  settlintT  the  plan  of  that  donation. 
Being  nominated  by  the  exfcutor^  the  first  pro- 
fessor, in  the  year  1731,  he  delivered  a  Latin 
inaugural  oration  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
office,  that  did  credit  to  their  appointment.  It 
was  published  during  the  following  year,  under 
the  liile  of  "  Oratio  de  novo  Physiologia;  ex- 
plicandac  munere  ex  celeb^rrinii  Woorlwardi 
Testamento  institute,"  &c.  quarto.  J'he  du- 
ties of  this  post  Dr.  MiddlTtoii  discharged  with 
fidelity  and  reputation  till  the  year  1734,  when 
he  resigned  it;  not  finding  that  the  employ- 
ment of  preparing  and  reading  lectures  upon 
fossils  was  suited  to  his  taste,  or  to  the  turn  of 
his  studies.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  a 
second  wife  ;  and  upon  her  death,  which  took 
place  but  a  few  years  before  his  own,  he  mar- 
ried a  third.  In  the  year  1735,  our  author 
published  "  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Printing  in  England:  shewing  that  it 
was  first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  Coun- 
tryman, William  Caxton,  at  Westminsttr  ;  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  by  a  foreign 
Printer,  at  Oxford,"  quarto.  This  hypothesis, 
though  controverted  by  able  Engli-.h  writers, 
has  the  support  of  some  of  the  best  judges  on. 
the  subject,  as  we  have  already  observed  m  our 
Life  of  Caxton.  About  this  time  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  was  introduced  to  ilie  c(  lebrated  lord 
Hervey,  by  whose  advice  and  encouragement 
he  undertook,  to  write  "  The  Hi>tory  of  the 
Lite  of  M.  TuHius  Cicero."  This  great  work, 
which  wasi  perfectly  adapted  to  his  taste,  and 
for  which  he  was  admirably  well  qualified, 
employed  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention, 
that  it  was  not  ready  for  publication  before  the 
year  1741,  when  if  made  its  appearance  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  On  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends  it  was  published  by  subscription;  and 
his  proposals  were  so  powerfully  ."supported  by 
lord  Hervey,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  that  the  profits  arising  from  it 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hil- 
deish^m,  about  si.x  miles  from  Cambridge, 
where  he  improved  a  rude  farm  into  an  elegant 
habitation,  and,  from  that  time,  generally  spent 
the  summer  se.'son.  This  peiforniance  might 
not  improperly  have  been  called  "  The  His- 
tory of  Cicero  5  Timts;'  since  it  presents  us 
■with  a  surrmary  account  of  the  Roman  affairs, 
€v<.n  during  the  time  of  his  minority,  as  the 
author  observes  in  his  pre.'^ace,  an  1  carries  on  a 
series  of  hi  tory  through  a  pericid  ol  above 
sixty  yearsj  whichj  for  tlie  importance  of  the 


event,'!,  and  the  dignity  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  is  by  f.ir  the  most  intercting 
of  any  in  the  ann  ds  of  Rome.  His  materials 
Dr.  Ivliddlrton  drew  from  the  works  of  Cicero 
himself,  which  he  ju'^tly  pronounces  to  be  "the 
most  authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us, 
of  all  the  great  transactions  of  that  age  ;  being 
the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himself  was 
not  only  a  spectator,  but  a  principal  actor  in 
them."  When  entering  upon  his  task,  he 
assures  us  that  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  divest  himstlf  of  all  p.irtiality  and 
prejudice  in  f.ivour  of  his  subject,  and  not  to 
give  a  panegyric  instead  of  a  history.  With  all 
his  care,  however,  his  work  is  very  far  from. 
being  exempt  from  this  blemish ;  and  as  he 
confesses  that  he  sat  down  to  it  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  friend,  the  reader  will  percewe  that 
he  too  frequently  endeavours  to  cist  a  shade 
over  the  failings  of  C'cero,  to  give  the  strong- 
est colouring  to  his  virtues,  and  to  exr.h  the 
man  into  the  liero.  But  notwithstanding  this 
imperfection,  it  is  a  performance  replete  with- 
entertainment  and  improvement ;  and  it  is 
executed  with  such  elegance  and  correctness, 
that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  held  in 
repute,  so  long  as  a  taste  for  polite  literature 
shall  sub'iist  among  us.  Since  the  apnearance 
of  the  first  edition,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  octavo,  and  oice  in  quarto. 

While  Dr.  Middlcton  was  employed  on  the 
Life  of  Cicero,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place 
in  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-house,  he  was 
mentioned  for  it,  witliout  any  application  on 
his  part,  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  some 
other  great  persons,  and  came  to  London  oji 
that  business;  but  he  liad  not  been  l.)ng  in 
town  before  he  perceived,  that  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  had  already  secured  that  phice  for 
Mr.  Mann.  Upon  this  he  returned  into  the 
country,  with  a  few  good  word?,  as  he  fays  111 
one  of  his  letters  to  Warburton,  from  tliose 
wiio  could  as  easily  give  good  things;  and  re- 
sumed the  composition  of  liis  favourite  work. 
Li  the  progress  of  it,  he  made  great  use  of  the 
Letters  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to 
Cicero,  without  entertaining  the  least  shadow 
of  suspicion  respecting  their  gemiincness,  and 
even  rcg.iruing  them  as  most  valuable  remains 
of  Roman  antiquities  of  that  kind.  It  was 
not,  tlicrefore,  without  surprize,  that  he  savsr 
their  authenticity  disputed  ni  a  Latin  epistle, 
addressed  to  himself  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Tunstall,  orator  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  attempted  to  prove  tbcm  to  be  the- 
forgery  of  some  sophist..    Btiii^  sensible  tlufc 
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such  an  hypothesis  afTscted  tlie  credit  of  his 
own  work,  as  well  as  that  of  the  letters  in 
question,  Dr.  Middleton  considered  it  to  be 
particularly  incumbent  upon  him  to  vindicate 
their  genuineness  and  real  antiquity.  This  lie 
did  in  the  following  wovl:,  published  in  1742: 
«  'i  lie  Episths  of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  M.  Brutus, 
snd  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  tlie  Latin  Text 
in  the  opposite  Page,  and  English  Notes  to  each 
Epistle :  together  with  a  Prefatory  Disserta- 
tion, in  which  the  Authority  of  the  said 
Epistles  is  vindicated,  and  all  the  Objections  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tunstall  particularly  considered 
and  confuted,"  octavo.  The  nest  work  whicli 
our  author  published  was  entitled,  "  Germana 
quxdam  antiquitatis  erudit?e  monumenta,  qui- 
,bus  Romanorum  veterum  Ritus  varii  tarn  sacri 
tarn  profani,  turn  Grjecorum  atque  ^gypti- 
orum  nonnulli  illustrantur,  Romre  olim  maxima 
ex  parte  collecta,  ac  Dissertationibus  jam  sin- 
gulis instructa,"  quarto.  This  v/ork,  consisting 
of  figures  of  tliose  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Rome  and  other 
places,  with  a  dissertation  to  each,  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1747,  by  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Roman  Senate,  in  two  Parts,"  octavo.  The 
first  part  of  this  performance  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  several  letters,  formerly  written  to 
lord  Hervey,  concerning  the  manner  of 
creating  senators,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies 
of  that  body  in  old  Rome  ;  whicli  letters  have 
been  since  published  at  large,  from  the  original 
MSS.  together  with  those  of  lord  Hervey  in 
the  same  correspondence,  in  a  quarto  volume. 
The  second  part  of  this  treatise  presents  us 
-with  a  distinct  account  of  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  of  the  right  and  manner 
of  convoking  it,  of  the  places  in  which  it  was 
usually  assembled,  &c. 

With  the  piece  last  mentioned  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  labours  in  profane  literature  terminated, 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  tlit  publication  of  a 
treatise  which  >aid  the  foundation  of  another 
fierce  controversy  with  his  clerical  brethren. 
It  made  its  appearance  in  1747,  and  was  en- 
titled, "  An  introdactory  Discourse  to  a  larger 
Work,  designed  hereafter  to  be  published,  con- 
cerning the  Miraculous  Powers  v/hich  are  sup- 
posed to  have  subsisted  in  tiie  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  Ages,  through  several  suc- 
cessive Centuries;  tending  , to  shew,  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  Reason  to  believe,  upon  the 
Authority  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  that  any 
su-h  Powers  were  continued  to  the  Church 
after  the  Days  of  the  Apostles,"  &:c.  quarto. 
At  tlie  time  when  this  piece  was  sent  abroad 


into  the  world,  the  author's  larger  worl:  was 
actually  prepared  for  the  press;  but,  consider- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  controvert  an  opinion 
generally  prevalent  among  Christians,  he 
thought  it  most  pfudent  to  give  out,  in  the 
first  place,  some  sketch  or  general  plan  of  his 
main  design.  By  so  doing  he  gave  to  all,  who 
were  disposed  to  examine  it,  notice  and  leisure 
to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  it,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  forming  a  proper  judgment  of 
the  evidence  which  he  might  afterwards  pro- 
duce in  its  defence.  He  hoped  also,  by  this 
method,  to  draw  out  those  sentiments  from 
others,  which  might  serve  either  to  confirm  his 
own  opinion,  or  to  induce  him  to  change  it, 
should  any  new  light  or  better  information  be 
afforded  him.  This  publication  of  our  author, 
as  he  might  easily  foresee,  soon  excited  a  mul- 
titude of  adversaries,  some  of  whom  by  writ- 
ing, and  others  by  preaching,  or  by  noise  and 
clamour,  endeavoured  to  refute  it,  or  to  hold 
up  the  work  and  its  parent  to  popular  odium. 
Among  the  writers  who  attacked  it,  the  most 
eminent  were  the  doctors  Stebbing  and  Chap- 
man :  the  former  of  whom  perpetually  insinu-^ 
ated,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  the  authority  of 
the  gospel ;  while  the  latter  chiefly  employed 
himself  in  vindicating  the  character  and  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  fathers  from  the  excep- 
tions of  Dr.  Middleton.  In  reply  to  the  stric- 
tures of  the^f  antagonists,  our  author  pub- 
lished, in  IT^S)  "  Remarks  on  two  Pamphlets 
lately  published,  against  Dr.  Middleton 's  Intro- 
ductory Discourse,"  &c.  octavo.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  upon  our  r.uthor's 
work,  from  the  press,  tlie  pulpit,  and  noisy  de- 
claimers,  its  favourable  reception,  both  among 
the  clergy  and  the  lairy,  by  those  whose 
opinion  and  judgment  he  chiefly  valued,  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  argument,  as  being  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  true  interests  of  the  protestant 
cause,  and  of  genuine  rational  religion.  He, 
therefore,  published,  in  1749,  the  larger  work 
which  he  had  promised,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  Ages, 
through  several  successive  Centuries,"  &cc. 
quarto.  In  this  work  he  opens  all  the  par- 
ticular proofs,  which  induced  him  finally  to 
embrace  ihis  genera!  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  that  any  miraculous  pow-» 
ers  did  ever  actually  subsist  in  any  age  of  thq 
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tliurdi  after  the  times  of  the  apostles;  and 
endeavours  to  shew,  by  particular  facts  and  tes- 
timonies, that  the  pretended  miracles  of  tlie 
primitive  church  were  all  mere  fictions,  which 
the  pious  and  zealous  fathers,  partly  from  a 
weak  credulity,  and  partly  from  reasons  of 
policy,  believing  some  perhaps  to  be  true,  and 
knowing  all  of  them  to  be  useful,  were  in- 
duced to  espouse  and  propagate,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  righteous  cause. 

The    publication    of    this    treatise,    as   was 
expected,    raised    up   im\ncdiattly    against    the 
author    a  host    of   iidvevsaries,    charging    him 
•«-ith    desperate    designs    and    pernicious    coil- 
sequencts;  with  calumniating  the  holy  fathers; 
misrepresenting  their  testimonies,  and  straining 
them  to  senses  quite  different  from  their  own. 
And  though  our  author  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  the  truth,  or  liigh  probability  of  his 
argument  was  acknowledged,  by  almost  all  en- 
lightened and  disinterested  readers,  yet  these 
strenuous  antagonists  opposed  it  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence.     The  most  distinguished  and 
applauded  champions  against  it,  were  the  two 
divines,  Dodwell  and  Church  ;  who  signalized 
themselves  witli  so  much  zeal,  that  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  honoured   them  both  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.     Dr.  Middletcn, 
therefore,  determined  particularly  to  examine 
the  merit  of  their  performances,  not  omitting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  pay  due  respect  to  such 
other  opponents  as  should  advance  any  argu- 
ment, which  might  afford  opportunity  either  of 
instruction  or  entcrt.iinment  to  the  reader.  Tiiis 
was  the  design  of  that  "  Answer  to   all  the 
Objections  made  against   the    Free  Enquiry," 
which  he  resolved  to  compose ;   but  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  this  undertaking,  though  he  was 
engaged  in  it,   more  or  less,  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.      A  few  months  after  that 
event,    a   considerable    part    of   this    intended 
answer  was  published,   under  the  title  of  "  A 
Vindic:nion    of    the    Free    Enquiry    into   the 
Miracu'ous  Powers,   6cc.  from  the  Objections 
of  Dr.   Dodwell    and    Dr.  Church  ;"   which, 
though  in  an  unfinished  state,  is  very  correct 
and  pertinent  as  far  as   it   goes.     \VhiIe   the 
author  was  proceeding  with  this  work,  he  com- 
posed, and  in  17 50  published,  "  An  Examin- 
ation of  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon  ;on's  '  Dis- 
courses concerning  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Pro- 
phecy,' &c.  '     The  design  of  those  discourses 
is  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  manifest  connection 
between  the  prophecies  of  every  age,  from  the 
beginning  of  tlie  world  to  the  commencement 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which  chain  of 
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prophecies,  delivered  at  dilicrcnt  times,  and 
reaching  through  several  thousand  years,  is  yet 
manifestly  subservient  to  one  and  the  same  ad- 
ministration of  Providence.  This  notion  cf 
prophecy  the  bisliop  laboured  to  inculcate,  as 
the  only  notion  of  it  which  could  supply  any 
satisfactory  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. Dr.  Midiileton,  however,  controverts  his 
lordship's  fundamental  principle  with  great 
spirit  and  ability,  declaring  such  a  notion  of 
prophecy  to  be  an  imaginary  and  romantic 
scheme,  of  which  he  could  not  discover  the 
least  trace  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New 
'lestanient;  and,  after  drawing  out  a  distinct 
account  of  what  the  evangelists  and  apostles 
have  delivered  on  the  subject,  concludes  from 
it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  bishop,  that  the 
authority  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  it  is  grounded 
on  prophecy,  rests  on  those  single  and  inde- 
petident  predictions,  which  are  delivered  lierc 
and  there,  m  tlie  law  and  the  prophets  and  not 
on  any  fanciful  scheme  of  prophecy,  deduced 
from  Adam  and  the  antediluvian  world. 

While  our  author  was  preparing  his  "  Ex- 
amination" for  the  press,  the  bishop  published 
"  An  Appcndi.x,  or  additional  Dissertation,, 
containing  a  farther  Enquiry  into  the  Mosaic 
Account  of  the  Fallj''  upon  which  Dr.  I\Jid- 
dleton  added  to  his  treatise  some  "  Cursory 
Observations,"  tending  to  confirm  his  owa 
opinion  of  that  a^  count,  that  by  considering  it 
as  a  moral  fahle^  we  get  rid  of  evei-y  difficulty, 
and  render  it  clear  and  consistent,  as  well  as 
adequate  to  every  use  which  Christianity  can 
require  from  it ;  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  that 
the  histoiical  sense  cannot  be  defend.'d,  but  by 
a  series  of  suppositions,  wholly  arbitrary  and 
precarious,  void  of  all  support  from  the  text, 
and  evidently  condemned  by  our  reason.  This 
opinion  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  his 
lordship's  scheme  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  prophecy,  wliich  was  grounded  on 
the  INIosaic  account  ot  the  fall,  considered  as 
an  historical  narrative  of  facts,  supposed  to 
have  been  transacted  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  described.  As  an  interval  ot  more  tlian 
twenty  years  had  elapsed,  between  the  first 
publication  of  the  bishop's  di>ceiurses  and  our 
author  s  examination  of  them,  his  en.  mies  were 
pleased  10  attribute  the  appearance  ol  his  work 
to  various  unworthy  motives ;  and  some  of 
them  to  spleen  and  personal  enmity.  The 
author,  however,  explains  the  reason  of  his  late 
attention  to  his  lordship's  discourses,  by  e.-:- 
pressly  declaring  that  he  had  but  very  lately 
read  them,  and  tliat  they  might  have  passed 
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^till  unregarded  by  him,  had  they  not  been  ac- 
cidentally recommended  to  his  perusal  by  a 
conversation,  in  which  they  were  urged  in  con- 
tradiction to  something  advanced  on  the  subject 
of  prophecy,  which  he  took  to  be  both  reason- 
able and  important.  Such  a  declaration,  from 
a  person  whose  veracity  has  not  been  im- 
peached, is  not  to  be  contradicted  by  vague 
surmises,  precarious  reports,  or  malevolent 
insinuations.  Within  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  treatise  last  mentioned,  our 
author's  constitution  began  to  break  very 
rapidly,  and  he  wa,s  attacked  by  a  slow  hectic 
fever  and  a  disorder  in  his  liver,  which  pro- 
duced evident  symptoms  of  approaching  dis- 
solution. In  these  circumstances  he  went  to 
Ijondon,  for  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Heberden,  in  whose  medical  skill  he  RW  tlie 
greatest  confidence ;  but  finding,  after  a  stay 
of  several  days  at  the  doctor's  house,  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Hil- 
dersham,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1750,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  presented  by 
Sir  John  Frederick  to  a  small  living  in  Surrey; 
his  acceptance  of  which  was  severely  animad- 
verted upon,  in  a  piece  published  after  his 
death,  by  his  old  antagonist  Dr.  Church,  Ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  things,  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  blame  in  this  proceeding ;  but, 
like  too  many  of  his  brethren,  whose  con- 
sciences will  permit  them  to  give  their  assent 
and  consent  to  articles  which  they  cannot 
approve,  he  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself 
with  considering  subscription  to  be  a  measure 
merely  political. 

That  Dr.  Middleton  was  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  divine,  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
one.  That  he  was  also  an  ardent  lover  of 
truth,  as  well  as  steady  and  disinterested  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  above  related,  the  sa- 
crifices which  he  must  Iiave  made  by  adopting 
and  avowing  sentiments  that  cut  oft'  at  once  all 
his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  the  firmness 
with  which  he  encountered  the  utmost  rage 
and  malice  of  fierce  bigots,  and  hypocritical 
zealots.  That  he  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
christian  religion,  his  own  express  and  re- 
peated declarations  sufficiently  prove,  as  well 
as  his  concise,  but  admirable  exposure  of  one 
of  its  most  artful  and  malignant  enemies,  in  his 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,"  and  his  devoting 
many  of  his  learned  enquiries  to  its  service.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the  generality 
of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  his  reverend  ad- 


versaries in  particular,  were  not  ashamed  to 
persist  in  pronouncing  him  a  confirmed  deist. 
This  clamour  and  senseless  charge  of  infidelity 
he  constantly  despised  and  derided,  as  a  mere 
calumny,  and  the  effect  of  pure  mafice ;   com- 
forting  himself,    as  he   assures   us,   with  the 
reflection,   that,   under  all  the  attempts  to  de- 
press his  character,   and  all  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  strangers  to  it,  they  who  knew 
him  best,  and  whose  esteem  he  most  valued, 
continued  still  to  treat  him  with  all  the  usual 
marks  of  their  friendship,  as  believing  him  in- 
capable of  harbouring  any  thought,  or  pursuing 
any  design  which  could  be  injurious  to  virtue 
and  true  jeligion.    His  faith,  he  acknowledges, 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  can  easily  digest 
incredibilities,  but  only  a   principle   grounded 
on  the  perception  of  truth,  and  claiming  no 
other  merit,  than  that  of  being   a  slave  to  his 
reason  ;   to  whose  dictates  it  paid  an  absolute 
submission.     Confined  within  these  just  limits, 
however,  it  produced  the  noblest  fruits,   in  a 
life  spent  in  temperance,  study,  and  the  search 
of  truth ;   and  which,  in  other  respects,  like- 
wise, was  as  exemplary  and  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  as  that  of  the  most  zealous 
of  all  his  orthodox  opponents.     As  a   writer. 
Dr.  Middleton  has  few  rivals  for  spirit,  per- 
spicuity, correctness,  and  elegance.    The  strain 
of  his  polemical  pieces,  indeed,  has  been  some- 
times censured,  as  savouring  too  much  of  an 
ungovernable  resentment,  and  a  contemptuous 
arrogance.     The  charge,  however,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  his 
solemn  assurances,   it  never  was  his  custom  to 
shew  a  contempt  of  any   man,  who  had  not 
justly  deserved  it  of  him  by  some  unprovoked 
and  contemptible  attack   upon  himself.     Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  of   him   in  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica,"  as  to  his  person  he 
was   of  a   proper  middle   stature,   and  a  thin 
habit;  his  eye  was  very  lively,  but  small;   he 
was  a  little   out-mouthed ;    of  a  manly  com- 
plexion ;  and,  to  use  the  painter's  phrase,  there 
was  a  very  expressive  motion  in  every  feature, 
though  his  whole  deportment  was  composed  to 
gravity.     The  character  he  formed  for  himself 
as  the  most  eligible  was,  to  make  the  scholar 
agreeable  by  polishing  him  with  the  gentleman, 
and  to  give  weight  to   the   man  of  sense,  by 
uniting  him  to  the  man  of  virtue."     Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,   a    little    time    before  his    death,   had 
formed  a  design  of  drawing  up  an  exact  history 
of  his  works,  with  the  occasions  and  circum- 
stances of  them  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute 
it.    There  were  also  found  among  hi$  papers 
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some  materials  for  a  life  of  Demosthenes, 
ccrresponJent  to  that  of  Cicero.  In  the  year 
1752,  his  "  Miscellaneous  Works"  were  pub- 
lished, in  four  volumes,  quarto,  including 
several  posthumous  pieces,  chiefly  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biblical  criticism.  Of 
this  collection  a  second  edition  was  published 
in  175?,  in  five  volumes,  octavo.  Biog.  Britan. 
Brit.  B'log.  The  Author^ s  Miscellaneous  IVorks, 
passim. — M. 

MIFL,  John,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
in  1599,  at  Vlaenderen  in  Flanders.     He  was 
first  a    disciple  of    Gerard    Segers,    and    was 
much  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
art.     For   further    improvement    he    went    to 
Italy,  and  entered  the  school  of  Andrea  Sacchi 
at  Rome.     Being  employed  by  the  painter  on  a 
picture  in  the  Barberini  palace,  he  gave  way  to 
his  natural  turn,  and  made  some  figures  in  the 
grotesque  style,   which  so  much  irritated  An- 
drea,  that  he  discharged  him  from  his  service. 
Miel  then  tool:  a  resolution  to  pursue  in  earnest 
the  nobler  branch  of  the  art,  and  visited  Lom- 
bardy  in  order  to  study  the  works  of  Corregio 
and   the   Caraccl.     Returning    to    Rome,    he 
painted  in  the   gallery  of  Monte  Cavallo  for 
pope  Alexander  VII.  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
and  adorned  several  chapels  in  Rome  with  his- 
tory-pieces which  are  performances  of  merit, 
though  somewhat  deficient  in  grace  and  gran- 
deur.    His  excellence,   in  fact,  lay  in  inferior 
subjects,  such  as  carnivals,  beggars,    gypsies, 
rural   scenes,    and    especially    hunting    pieces; 
in  which   his  figures  of  animals  are  touched 
with   great    truth    and   spirit.     His  colouring 
is    clear    and   brilliant,    and    his   small   works 
exhibit  great  delicacy  and    beauty   of  pencil. 
He    was    admitted    into   the    academy  of   St. 
Luke  in  Rome,  and  his  reputation  caused  him 
to   be  invited  to  Turin  by   Charles  Emanuel 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  kept  him  five  years  in  his 
service,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Maurice.     He  died  at  Turin  in  1664,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.    Some 
of  the  finest  works  of  this  master  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  duke's  palace 
de  la  Venerie,  representing  the  chace  of  various 
animals,    with    a    great    number    of    figures. 
Others  are  in  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna, 
and  in  different  cabinets.      Miel  etched  several 
of  his  own  designs.    D'Argenville.  PiWingtoiis 
Diet.— A. 

MIERIS,  Francis,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  born 
an  1635,  at  Leyden,  where  his  father  was  a 
goldsmith   and   iewelkr.     He   studied   under 


Vliet,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Vanden  Tempcl,but 
it  was  the  second  of  these  masters  whose  style 
and   manner  he   chiefly   adopted,    and    whose 
principal  scholar  he  is  reckoned.     His  works 
were    portraits,    conversations,   and  scenes   in 
common  life,    in    all   which   liis   imitation   of 
nature  was  so  perfect  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
admiration.     With    all   the   delicate   finish   of 
Gerard  Douw,   he  had  a  better  clioice  of  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  correct  and  enlarged  taste  of 
design.     His  colouring  is  also  more  clear,  and 
his  touch  more  forcible  and  spirited.    In  giving 
the  representation  of  diftetent  kinds  of  stuiTs 
he  was  unparalleled  ;    and  his  pictures   imme- 
diately  bore   that  value,   which  the   imitative 
branch  of  the  art,  wlien  executed  in  the  highest 
perfection,   will  ever  command,   as  addressing 
itself  to  the   common  judgment.     His   usual 
recoinpence  for  working  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
ducat  an  hour  ;  but  several  of  his  pieces  rose 
to  a  price  much  beyond   tliat  estimate.     His 
carelessness   and   intemperance   however   kept 
him  indigent.     He  was  imprisoned  for  debt ; 
and  when  urged  by  his  creditors  to  procure  hi» 
liberation  by  the   exertion  of  his   talents,   he 
replied  that  the  view  of  bolts  and  bars  would 
make  the  pencil  drop  from  his  hand.     Having 
once  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  fallen  into  a  sewer, 
whence  he  was  extricated  by  a  cobler  and  his 
wife,  who  took  him  home  and  put  him  to  bed, 
he  repaid  their  kindness  two  years  after  by  a 
picture,  which  the   woman  sold  to  a  burgo- 
master for  eight  hundred  florins.     Oue  of  his 
finest  pieces   was  a   picture  of. a   young   lady 
fainting,  a  physician  attempting  to  recover  her, 
and  an  old  woman  standing  by.     Three  thou- 
sand florins  were  in  vain  oflered  for  it  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  procured  several 
of  the  other  works  of  Mieris,  which  are  re- 
garded as   some  of  the   most  curious   in   the 
Florentine  gallery.     This  artist  died  at  I.eyden 
in  168 1,  at  the  age  of  46.    Francis  Mieris  had 
two  sons,  the  older  of  whom,  'John,  who  gave 
promise   of  equalling  his   fath.er's  excellence, 
though  in  a  higher  department  of  the  art,  died 
at  Rome  in  1690.     The  younger  was 

William  Mieris,  brought  up  under  his 
father,  and  eminent  in  a  similar  walk  of  paint- 
ing, though  judged  not  to  have  attained  hrs 
degree  of  excellence.  His  pictures,  however, 
are  highly  valued ;  and  his  modellings  in  clay 
and  vi^ax  shew  great  talents  in  that  branch  of 
art.  He  died  in  1741,  in  his  85th  year.  His 
son,  Francis  Mieris,  the  yyurigei;  adopted  the 
family  manner  and  style  of  painting,  but  with 
inferior  success.     He  was  also  a  writer,  and 
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published  several  works  relative  to  tlie  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
lives  of  their  sovereigns.  D' Argenvilli;,  Pil- 
kingtoit. — -\. 

MIGNARU,  Nicholas,  a  French  painter 
of  reputation,  born  in   1608  at  Troyes,    was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army.     An  early 
rfisposition  for  the  art  of  design  caused  him  to 
be  placed  as   pupil  with  the    best  painter  in 
Troyes,  vihom  he  soon  surpassed.     He  after- 
wards improved  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
antiques  and  paintings  at  the  palace  of  Fon- 
taintbleau  ;  and  then  visiting  Italy,  passed  two 
years  in  that  country.     He  i-eturned  to  Avig- 
non, at  which  city  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  performances  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  had  contracted  a  matrimonial  engagement. 
His  residence  there  for  a  number   of   years, 
has  caused   him    to   be   known  by  the   name 
of  Mignard  of  Avignon,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  his  brother,  Mignard  the  Roman.  When 
cardinal    JMazarino,    in    166O5    accompanying 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  journey  to  meet  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  passed  through  Avignon,  he  sat  for 
his  portrait  to  Mignard,  wlio  obtained  so  much 
reputation  by  the  work,  that  he  was  invited  to 
court.     For  some  years  he  was  much  employed 
as  a  portrait- painter  by  the  royal  family  and 
persons    of   rank ;    nor    did     he    neglect   the 
higher  branch  of  the  art.    Several  considerable 
historical  pieces  came  frum  his  hand,  and  some 
of  the  apartments  in  the  Tulllerles  were  deco- 
rated with  his  designs.     He  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  of  which  he  became 
professor,  and  at  length  director.      He  died  in 
166S.     Tills   master  had   a    poetical    cast  of 
invention,  but  without  much  fire  or  originality. 
He  coloured   agreeably,    and   composed   with 
harmony:  the  airs  of  his   heads  are  graceful, 
but  the  want  of  expression  renders  his  pieces 
soniewhat  insipid.     Many  of  his  portraits  and 
some  of   his  historical  pieces  have  been  en- 
graved.    He  himself  etched  some  plates  from 
Annibal    Caracci.       D'ylrgeiiville.     FHkhigtcn. 
—A. 

MIGNARD,  Peter,  cTiWtAiJie  Roman,  an 
eminent  French  painter,  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Troyes  in  16 10.  He  was 
originally  destined  to  the  medical  profession  j 
but  his  father,  finding  that  when  he  accom- 
panied his  master  in  his  visits,  he  employed 
himself  in  sketching  the  figures  of  the  patients 
and  nurses,  rather  than  in  studying  diseases, 
judiciour.ly  removed  him  to  the  school  of  a 
])ainter  at  Bourges.  The  works  of  art  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,   and  the  instructions  of   Vouct  at 


Paris,  brought  him  a  great  length  in  his  tiCTf 
profession,   but  he   found  that  the   school   of 
Italy  was  still  wanting  to  form  his  taste.     He 
visited  Rome  in    1636,    and   found  there  his 
fellow-student  at  Vouet's,  Du  Fresnoy,  with 
whom   he  formed   an  intimacy  that  was   dis- 
solved only  by  death.     They  studied  togetlier 
in  the  day,  often  contenting  themselves  with 
bread    and    water,    and  returned  at    niglit    to 
a  comnion   apartment.     Mignard    copied    the 
works  of  Raphael,  Michael   Angelo,  the  Ca- 
racci, and  other  great  masters,  and  endeavoured 
to   unite   their  several  excellencies.      He  had, 
however,  more  talent  than  genius ;  and  though 
he  executed  many  works  in  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  painting,  he  cliiefly  excelled  as  a  por- 
trait-painter.    In    that    capacity  he  was    em- 
ployed by  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  Italy,  among  whom  were  two  popes, 
several  princes  and  cardinals,   and  a  doge  of 
Venice.      He    married    the    daughter    of   an 
architect  at  Rome,  who  being  young  and  beau- 
tiful served  him  as  a  model  for  his  goddesses. 
After  a  residence  of  twenty-two  years  in  Italy, 
he  was  recalled  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.  with 
whom  he   became    the    favourite    artist.     He 
painted  that  monarch  ten  different  times,  and 
pleased  him  as  much  by  his  flattery  as  his  pen- 
cil.     At    the    last  time   of   the    king's   sitting 
he  said  to  Mignard,   "You  find  me  aged:" 
"  It  is  true,  sire,"    he  replied,    "  I   see    the 
traces  of  some  more  campaigns  on  your  ma- 
jesty's forehead."     One  of  his  greatest  works 
was  the    cupola    of    Val-de-Grace,  which  he 
painted  in  fresco  with  a  vast  number  of  figures 
of  saints  of  large  dimensions.  '  IVlolIere  wrote 
a  poem  in  praise  of  this  piece,  as  a  return  for 
his  portrait  presented  by  the  artist.     Mignard 
was  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  principal 
French  wits  of  his  time,  and  was  generally  be- 
loved for  his  social  qualities.     A  rivalry  pre- 
vailed   between    him    and    Charles    le    Brun, 
attended  with  mutual  dislike ;    and  as  he  was 
ambitious  and  intriguing,  he  was  able  to  give 
much    uneasiness    to    that   great    painter,    his 
superior  in  genius.     The  king,  in    1687,  en- 
nobled Mignard ;    and   after   the   death  of  le 
Brun    in    169c,    he    had    his    places    of   first 
painter,  and  director  of  manufactures,  and  of 
director  and  chancellor  of  the  academy.     He 
died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  85,  practising  his 
art  to  the  last. 

Mignard  was  a  great  colourist,  soft  and  har- 
monious in  his  tints,  and  rich  and  elegant  in  com- 
position. He  wanted  fire  and  expression,  and 
sometimes  was  deficient  in  correctness.    His 
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works  both  in  portrait  and  history  were  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  the  palaces  and  hotels 
in  Paris  and  its  vicinity  were  decorated  by  his 
hand.  The  engravings  from  his  pieces  amount 
to  147,  many  by  the  most  eminent  masters. 
D' Jr-ienvilU    Pilkingtoii.  —  A. 

MlGNFON  or  MIVJON,  Abraham,  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  flowers  and  fruit,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort  in   i6;9.      He  was  placed  as  a  pupil 
with  James  Murel,    a    flower-painter   in   that 
city,  with  whom  he  work^'d  till  the  age  of  17, 
when  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Holland. 
He  was  there  allowed  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  David  de  Heem  of  Utrecht,  a  famous 
artist  in  the  same  walk,  under  whom  he  soon 
arrived    at   the    highest   d°f;re     of  perfection. 
The  exactness  of  his  repres-ent.itions,  tiie  bril- 
liancy of  his  colouring,  the  delicate  bloom  of 
nature  thrown  oVer  every  object,  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  grouping,  and  the  elegant  choice  of 
subjects,  rendered  him  in  his  time  unrivalled  in 
tills  pleasing  though,  inferior  branch  of  the  art, 
and  he  has    perhaps    been   surp.issed    only   by 
Van  Hiiysum.    His  flower  and  fruit  pieces  are 
generally  accompanied   by  appropriate  insects, 
exquisitely  painted,  with  drops  of  dew  rolling 
from  the  leaves,  so  as  to  produce  an  absv)lute 
illusion.    He  was  exceedingly  careful  to  choose 
the  best  and   most   perfect  specimens  for  his 
imitation,  and  was  never  wearieil   in  studying 
nature.     His  assiduity  shortened  his  days,  and 
he  died  in  Holland  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  40. 
Mignon  brought  up  two  daughters  to  his  own 
art,  and  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  in- 
structor of  Sybilla  Merian.     His  works  bore  a 
high  price,  and  were  purchased   by  strangers 
from  various  countries.     They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  principal  cabinets,  public  and  private. 
JD\lrge;ivU/e.   Pilkiiigtoit. — A . 

MlCiNOT,  Stephen,  a  learned  French  ec- 
clesiastic in  the  eighteenth  ccnturv,  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1698. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  rendered  hiniself 
eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  fathers,  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  cmon  law.  When  upwards  of  sixty  years 
old,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
y\cademy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 
He  died  in  1771,  about  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Commercial 
Loans,"  1767,  in  four  volumes,  i2mo. ;  "  The 
Rights  of  ihc  State  and  of  the  Prince,  with. 
Reference  to  the  hstates  of  the  Clergy,"  1755, 
in  six  volumes,  i2mo.;  "  The  History  of  the 
Contest  between  Henry  U,  afid  St.  TUonus  of 


Canterbury,"  1756,   i2mo. ;  "  The  Reception 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  Catholic  Countries," 
1767,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo. ;  "  a  Paraphrase 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms,"    1755,   lamo.;   "  A 
Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,"  1754,  ia 
two  volumes,   i2mo. ;   "  A  Paraphrase  on  the 
New   Testament,"    1754,    »"    four    volumes, 
i2mo.;   "  An   Analysis  of  the   1  ruths  of  the 
Christian  Rell.,rian,"   1755,    121110.;  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  Preliminary  Information  requisite 
for  an  Acquaintance  with  Christianity,"  )2mo.; 
and    "  A  Memoir  relating  to  the  Liberties  of 
the  Gallican   Church,"   1756,   i2mo.      Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisi.—M. 

MILLAR,  John,  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of   Glasgow,  and  a  valuable  writer 
on  political   topics,  was  born  in    1735   in  the 
parish  of  Shotts,  Lanerksliire,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  minister.     On  the  removal  of 
his  father  to  Hamilton,  he  was  sent  to  reside 
with  an  uncle  who  had  been  a  writer  to  the 
signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  retired  to  a  small 
family  estate  not  far  from  Glasgow.     John  re- 
ceived his  grammar  education  at  the  school  of 
Hamilton,  whence,  in  1746,  he  was  removed 
to  the  college  of  Glasgow.      His  first  destina- 
tion was  to  the  church;  but  the  freedom  of  his^ 
enquiries  having   inspired  him   with    a  disin- 
clination to  fetter  himself  by   subscription   to 
articles    of   faith,    and    the   consciousness  of 
talents  having  probably  opened  large,  prospects 
to  him  than  the  Scotch  church  could  realize,, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
bar,  and  his  father  acquiesced  in  the  change. 
He  was  already  considered  as  one  of  the  most, 
acute    and    well-informed    of    the    uiiiversity.- 
students,  and  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
celebrjitcd   l>r.  Adam   Smith    and   other   pro- 
fessors.    After  he  had  finished  his  studies  at 
Glasgow,  he  passed  two  years  in  the  family  of 
lord  Kames  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  derived 
much  information  and  improvement  from  the 
society  of  that  eminent  lawyer  and  speculatist. 
At  this  time  he  also  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with    David    Hume,    to    v/hose    metaphysical 
opinions  he  became  a  convert,  though  he  n;a- 
terially  ditrered  with  him  upon  politital  topics. 
That  philosopher  gave  a  convincing  proof  of 
his  esteem  for  Mr.  iVJillar  by  entrusting  to  him. 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  present  pro- 
fessor  of    Scotch   law    in    the    university   of 
Edinburgh. 

In   1760  Mr.  Milhr  passtrl  his  examination 
as  advocate,  and  began  to  practice  at  the  bar. 
He   was  regarded  as   a  rising   young  lawyer,, 
when  he  thought  proper  to  terminate  his  pro-?! 
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fessional  career  by  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  profi-ssorship  of  law  at   Glasgow. 
His  marria::e  about  tliis  time,  and  an  unwil- 
lingnes-  to  be  a  burden  to  his  friends  during  the 
usual  slow  projrress  of  ltj:;al  emolument,  were 
the   motive  1  which  induced  him   to   prefer  a 
moderate    certainty    to   a  more  brilliant   con- 
tingency.     To  this  post  he  was  appointed  in 
1761,  and  immediately  began  to  execute  ita 
duties.    At  this  time  the  students  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  seldom  exceeded  four  or 
five  in  number;  but  his  reputation  produced 
such   an   acces!>ion  in    a  few  years,  that  they 
often  amounted  to  forty;  and   the  attendants 
upon  his  lectures  on  government  were  much 
more  numerous.     He  adopted  the  innovation 
introduced  by  his  predecessor  of  lecturing  in 
the  English  language  instead  of  the  Latin;  and 
he   spoke   extemporaneously,    using   no  other 
notes  than  the  heads  of  his  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged, with  references  to  the  principal  tacts 
and  illustrations.     By  these  means  his  lectures 
were  rendered  full  of  variety  and  animation  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  explain  the  diiheulties  or  objections 
started  by  his  pupils,  in   a  free  conversation. 
To  the  proper   business  of  his   professorship, 
■which    was    that    of   commenting    upon    the 
institutions  and  pandects  of  Justinian,  he  sub- 
joined a  course  of  lectures  on  jurisprudence, 
or  the  general  principles  of  law  as  existing  in 
the  codes  of  all  civilized  nations;  and  he  also 
employed  an  hour  thrice  a  week  in  lectures  on 
government,  and  twice  a  week  upon  the  law  of 
Scotland.     In   addition   to   these   exertions  of 
professional  industry,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  instruction  of  the  domestic  pupils,  of  whom 
his  high   reputation   secured   a   constant    suc- 
cession, and  whom  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  liberality.     The  spirit  of  investi- 
gation which  had  long  distinguished  Glasgow, 
had  given  birth  to  a  Literary  Society  among 
the  professors  and  clergy,  of  which  Mr.  Millar 
became    a    very    assidious    and    distinguished 
member.      Few    men    were    more    ready    and 
acute  at  discussions  of  the  philosophical  kind, 
and  all  the  parts  of  science  connected  with  the 
study    of   the    human    mind    were    extremely 
familiar  to  him.    He  was  a  frequent  antagonist 
of  Dr.  Reid  in  these  meetings,  his  own  meta- 
physical system  being   that  of   Hum.e,  which 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  eminent 
philosopher   above    mentioned.     Their  dispu- 
tations   were    animated,    but    did   not   in   tie 
least  diminish  their  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. 


In  177 1  professor  Millar  published  a  frcatlse 
on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Distinction  of  Ranks," 
which  was  a  view  of  the  changes  produced  on 
the  several  relations  of  society  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  civilization  and  improvement.  It 
was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  went 
through  several  editions,  and  a  translation  of  it 
into  French  made  it  known  and  esteemed  upon 
the  continent.  His  enquiries  into  the  English 
government,  which  made  an  important  part 
of  his  lectures,  together  with  his  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of.  liberty  upon 
which  he  supposed  it  to  be  founded,  induced 
him,  in  1787,  to  publish  "  A  Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government,  from  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  to  the  Accession 
of  the  House  of  Stewart."  In  this  work  there 
is  much  research  into  the  remote  periods  of 
this  government,  and  many  disquisitions  into 
the  nature  and  limits  of  its  constituent  parts  ; 
and  though  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
was  too  profound  to  be  popular,  its  intrinsic 
merit  carried  it  through  three  editions.  Of  the 
style  of  these  works  it  is  sufficient  praise, 
considering  their  strictly  didactic  character,  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that 
"  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  sen- 
tence which  can  require  a  second  perusal  to  be 
distinctly  understood." 

Among  the  parties  which  have  divided  the 
present  reign,  Mr.  Millar  attached  himself  ex- 
clusively to  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  particularly 
to  that  branch  of  them  which  had  first  the 
INIarquis  of  Rockinghamj  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Fox,  at  their  head.  With  the  utmost  purity 
of  motives,  and  the  most  independent  spirit, 
he  warmly  supported  their  principles  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  administration  and  public 
opinion.  He  was  always  suspicious  of  power; 
and  feeling  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  he  was  a  zealous  friend  to  all  attempts 
for  restraining  it.  It  was  prob.ibIy  in  con- 
sequence of  his  jealousy  of  authority,  tliat, 
in  the  limited  degree  in  vi'hich  he  still  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  an  advocate,  he  made 
it  a  constant  practice  to  appear  in  the  circuits 
as  council  for  criminals  ;  and  few  pleaders  sur- 
passed him  in  the  acuteness  with  which  he 
examined  evidence,  and  the  force  with  which 
he  addressed  the  feelings  of  juries.  His  ab- 
horrence of  slavery  naturally  led  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  he  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant upon  all  the  meetings  held  at  Glasgow  by 
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the  friends  of  humanity  for  that  purpose.  The 
same  principles  led  liini  to  rejoice  in  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  French  revolution,  in  which 
great  event  his  sanguine  dispos'tion  behelJ  an 
opening  for  the  rapid  advance  of  mankind  in 
social  improvement.  To  its  cause  lie  remained 
attached,  even  after  a  marked  detestation  of  it 
was  become  the  test  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in 
this  country,  and  when  he  stood  almost  alone 
in  his  circle  as  its  advocate.  This  perseverance 
exposed  him  to  much  oblo'iuy,  and  to  that 
degree  of  persecution  which  the  opposer  of  a 
popular  torrent  never  fails  to  experience, 
tliough  he  may  steer  clear  of  legal  dangers. 
His  good  intentions  were,  however,  manifest 
to  all  who  knew  him ;  and  a  friend,  who 
widely  differed  from  him  in  political  opinions, 
has  given  this  attestation  to  his  worch  as  a 
public  man;  "  No  little  ideas  of  private 
interest,  no  narrow  views  of  advantage  or 
emolument,  sunk  him  to  the  level  of  party 
politicians ;  but  firm,  resolute,  and  decided,  he 
was,  from  first  to  last,  the  enlightened  and 
manly  defender  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
The  kigl)ts  and  Liberties  of  Mankind." 

Mr.  Millar  usually  past  his  summers  first  at 
a  little  farm  called  Whitemoss,  given  to  him  by 
his  uncle,  the  natural  sterility  of  which  he  took 
much  pains  to  subdue;  and  afterwards  at  the 
pleasant  seat  of  Milheugh,  resigned  to  him  by 
the  same  uncle,  and  which  he  rendered  a  de- 
lightful residence.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
numerous  and  amiable  family,  with  whom  he 
lived  upon  the  most  affectionate  terms,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  and  rural  pursuits. 
His  vigour  of  constitution,  sustained  by  tem- 
pei-ance  and  exercise,  brought  him  to  advanced 
years  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  strength 
and  activity  ;  but  in  May  i8oi  he  was  attacked 
with  a  violent  pleuritic  seizure,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  at 
the  age  of  69.  He  left  several  manuscripts, 
from  which,  in  1803,  were  printed  in  two 
volumes,  his  posthumous  works,  consisting  of  a 
historlcjl  view  of  the  English  government  from 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  and 
some  separate  dissertations  connected  with  the 
subject.  Account  of  the  Life  and  PVriUngs 
of  John  A'lillar,  Esq.  by  John  Craig,  Ejq.  pre- 
fixed to  the  fourth  Edition  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Distinction  of  Ranks. — A. 

MILLER,  Philip,  a  celebrated  horticul- 
turist, born  in  1691,  was  son  to  the  gardener 
of  the  Apothecary's  Company  at  Chelsea.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  that  office  in  1722,  and 
by  great  assiduity  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  his 


profession,  and  made  his  name  known  to  all 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  curious  and  useful  vegetables. 
Foreigu'.-rs  styled  him  "  Hortulanorum  Prin- 
ceps  i"  and  botanists  as  well  as  gardeners  held 
him  in  high  esteem.  By  his  correspondences 
with  seientifie  travellers  he  received  a  constant 
supply  of  plants  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  which  his  skill  enabled  him  to  cultivate 
Vflth  a  success  before  unknown  ;  and  under  his 
superintendance  the  garden  at  Chelsea  became 
enriched  with  the  vegetable  treasures  of  both 
Indies.  His  reputation  gave  him  admittance 
into  the  Botanical  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  occasionally  chosen  one  of  the 
council.  The  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to 
resign  his  office  at  Chelsea  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  177 1,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

Philip  Miller  communicated  in  1728  to  the 
Royal  Society  "  a  method  of  raising  some 
exotic  seeds,  which  have  been  judged  almost 
impossible  to  be  raised  in  England,"  which 
consisted  In  first  suffering  them  to  germinate  in 
tanners  bark,  and  then  transplanting  them. 
Some  other  papers  of  his,  relative  to  hor-. 
ticulture  and  botany,  were  afterwards  Inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  learned  body.  In 
1730  he  published  without  his  name  a  "  Cata- 
logue of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers, 
cultivated  near  London,"  with  coloured  plates; 
and  also  a  Latin  "  Catalogue  of  the  Officinal 
Plants  in  Chelsea  Botanical  Garden."  In  1731 
his  "  Gardener's  Dictionary"  made  its  first 
appearance,  in  one  volume,  folio.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  valuable 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, and  its  reception  was  such  that  it 
Immediately  superseded  all  others.  It  passed 
through  several  successive  editions,  with  im- 
provements and  augmentations,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  various  foreign  languages.  A  new 
edition  of  it  now  going  on  under  the  care 
of  professor  Martyn  is  a  proof  of  the  reputa-  . 
tion  still  attached  to  its  name.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  "  The  Gardener's 
Kalendar,"  octavo,  which  became  a  popular 
manual  of  practical  gardening,  and  was  often 
reprinted.  "I'o  an  edition  in  1761  the  author 
prefixed  "  A  short  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Science  of  Botany,"  which  was 
an  explanation  of  the  Linnsean  system.  His 
attachment  to  the  methcds  of  Ray  and  Tourne- 
fort  had  rendered  him  long  reluctant  to  receive 
this  system,  but  he  was  at  length  convinced  of' 
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its  supcvicrlty  by  the  arpurtients  of  Dr.  ^Vat- 
son  and  Mr.  Hudson.  In  17JS  he  began  to 
publish  in  numbers  liis  "  Figures  of  Plants 
ail.'.ptcd  to  Lis  Dicticii^ivy,"  which  he  ccm- 
pleitd  in  tliree  hundred  tables,  making  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  1760.  Those  were  alUirawn 
from  plants  in  his  own  garden,  and  the  deline- 
ations were  accurate,  tr.ough  sufliclent  care 
was  not  bestowed  on  some  of  the  engravings. 
The  subjects  were  limited  to  such  as  were  the 
most  beautiful,  useful,  or  rare ;  and  each 
number  was  accompanied  wit'.i  descriptions  ac- 
cording to  the  systems  of  i<.ay,  Tournefort, 
and  Linnsus.  On  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  botanical  works  hitherto  pro- 
duced HI  England.  The  praviotism  of  Mr. 
Mill  r  induced  him  to  publish  in  1758,  "  The 
Method  of  cultivating  Madder,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised by  the  Dutch  in  Zealand/'  quarto;  with 
a  view  cf  promoting  c'.ie  tulture  of  that  va- 
'  luable  dying  root  in  his  own  country,  and 
thereby  saving  a  great  sum  expended  aniiually 
in  its  importation.  His  name  has  been  bo- 
tanically  consecrated  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  the 
Alilleria,  a  new  genus  of  the  syngenesian  class. 
Pulti-twy'.  Sketches  of  Eotany  in  England.  Hal- 
leri  B'lhl.  Bol.—A. 

MILL,  John,  a  very  learned  English  divine 
and  biblical  critic  in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Shapp  in  Westmorel.md,  about  the  year  1645. 
He  was  entered  a  servitor  of  Queen's  college 
at  the  univei-sity  of  Oxford,  in  1661  ;  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A  in  1666,  and  that 
of  M.  A.  in  i66y.  Afterwards  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  became  an  eminent 
tutor.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  pulpit  talents, 
and  was  much  admired  as  an  eloquent  preacher. 
One  specimen  only  of  his  sermons  was  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  which  \^as  preached  "  On 
the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Clessed 
Virgin  Mary,  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
Westminster,"  and  published  in  1676,  in 
quarto.  It  contains  judicious  observations  on 
the  worship  of  the  ^-  irgin  Mary,  and  shews  it 
to  be  so  far  from  having  been  an  apostolic  or 
primitive  practice,  that  neither  the  scriptures, 
nor  the  christian  writers  for  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years,  give  the  least  countenance  to  such 
a  kind  of  devotion.  About  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  his  countryman  and  fellow-col- 
legian. Dr.  Lamplugh,  being  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  appointed  .Mr.  Mill  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, and  gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral 
church.     In  1680,  our  author  was  adnutted  to 


the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity;  and  in  the 
following  year  was  presented  by  his  college  to 
the  rectory  of  Blechingdon  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
proceeded  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  year  last 
mentioned ;  about  which  time  he  was  nomin- 
ated chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  H. 
Dr.  Mill  h.id  now  been  employed  for  son^o 
years  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  very 
valuable  edition  of  "  I'lie  New  'I'estament," 
wliich  will  transmit  his  name  with  distinguished 
honour  to  posterity.  This  grand  and  elaborate 
work  he  had  been  advised  and  encouraged  to 
undertake  by  Dr.  John  Fell,  bi.sliop  of  Oxford  ; 
and  the  impression  was  begun  at  the  printing- 
house  near  the  theatre  in  that  city,  at  his  lord- 
ship's expence.  The  death  01  the  bishop, 
however,  occurring  when  about  fifteen  sheets 
had  been  worked  oiF,  and  his  executors  not 
being  wi'ling  to  proceed  with  the  work,  Dr. 
Mill  refunded  to  them  such  sums  as  his  lord- 
ship had  advanced,  and  determined  to  complete 
it  at  his  own  risk.  To  this  noble  undertakin-g 
he  devoted  the  thirty  last  years  of  his  iit'e,  with 
the  most  patient  assiduity,  as  well  as  scru- 
pulous care ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  useful  labours  brought  to  ,1  close,  and 
the  fruits  of  them  presented  to  the  world.  In 
1685  Dr.  Mill  was  elected  principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall  in  Oxford  ;  which  preferment 
was  very  acceptable,  as  it  gave  him  an 
honourable  settlement  in  tlie  university,  and 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  design  to  the 
utinost  advantage.  He  was  also  furtlier  re- 
warded for  engaging  in  it,  by  a  presentation  to 
a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathciiral  of  Canter- 
bury, wliich  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York, 
obtained  for  him  fioni  queen  Anne,  in  the 
year  1704.  Liis  Greek  Testament  m.ide  its 
appearance  in  1707;  but  he  did  not  survive 
this  event  more  than  a  fortnight,  being  carried 
off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  when  he  was  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.  Of  his  great  learn- 
ing and  accurate  critical  skill,  his  work  is  a 
lasting  monument ;  and  it  should  ahso  be  re- 
corded, that  he  was  intimately  arquainted  with 
tlie  Oriental  languages.  Of  his  private  life 
and  manners  his  biographers  have  not  fur- 
nished any  memorials.  Dr.  Mill's  great  work 
is  entitled,  "  Novum  Tcstamentum  Grscum, 
cum  Lectionibus  varLuuihus  MSS.  Exempla- 
rium,  Versionum,  Editionum,  S.  S  Patruni  et 
Scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum ;  et  in  easdeni 
Notis,  &c."  in  folio.  It  is  founded  upon,  and 
is  an  improvement  of  Robert  Stephens's  sump- 
tuous and  elegant  folio  edition,  published  at 
Paris  in  1550,  which  has  in  the  inner  margin 
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tlie  collations  of  sixteen  nnnuscripts;  and  of 
bishop  Fell's  neat  and  accurate  edition  in 
ottavo,  published  at  Oxford  in  1675.  ^°  '^'^ 
various  readings  in  the  former,  our  author  has 
added  those  of  sixteen  other  MS>S.  out  of  the 
English  Polyglot  Bible.  He  also  collated  himself 
all  the  valuable  MSS.  in  England;  and  pro- 
cured collations  of  the  most  esteemed  ones  at 
Rome,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  otlier  places,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  Italic.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  convenient  order  in  v/hlch  the  woric 
is  distributed.  At  the  top  of  each  page  is  the 
sacred  text,  in  a  large  and  beautiful  character; 
to  which  succeed  the  parallel  places  of  scrip- 
ture, intermixed  witli  scbolin,  or  short  explana- 
tory notes,  taken  from  the  fathers  and  other 
ancient  christian  writers.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  page  are  the  various  readings,  in  two  co- 
lumns; with  the  learned  editors  judgment 
upon  most  of  them,  notes,  and  sometimes  long 
and  cuiious  dissertations.  To  the  whole  are 
preiixed  learned  prolegcriicria,  treating  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  set- 
tling of  the  sacred  canon;  of  the  condition  at-.d 
state  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  with  an 
account  of  the  ancient  commentators  upon  it, 
translations,  and  most  considerable  editions; 
and  concerning  this  edition  in  particular.  This 
New  Testament  was  re-printed  at  Rotterdam  in 
1710,  in  folio,  by  Ludolph  Kusttr,  who  revised 
Dr.  Mill's  collection,  introduced  some  altera- 
tions in  the  disposition  of  the  notes  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  prolegomena  into  sections,  with  the 
design  of  rendering  them  still  more  convenient, 
and  augmented  it  with  the  collation  of  twelve 
new  manuscripts.  It  was  also  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1723.  The  appearance  of  this  work' 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  learned  world  in' 
general;  and  the  most  eminent  scholars,  fo- 
reigners as  well  as  Englishmen,  did  the  author 
the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  it  answered 
the  high  expectations  wiiich  had  been  formed 
concerning  it.  There  were,  notwithstanding, 
some  learned  men  who  disapproved  of  the 
design  of  such  a  publication,  and  apprehended 
that  it  would  lead  to  injurious  consequences. 
Among  others,  our  countryman.  Dr.  Whitby, 
made  it  the  subject  of  his  attack,  in  a  piece 
entitled,  "  Examen  variantium  Lectionum  Jo- 
hannis  Millii,  S.  T.  P.  &c."  printed  in  1710; 
which  originated  in  his  persuasion  that  the 
vast  mass  of  various  readings  collected  to- 
gether by  Dr.  Mill,  and  which  were  stated  to 
amount  to  more  tht.n  thirty  thousand,  might 
VOL.  vix. 


ha\"c  a  tendency  to  countenance  the  notion 
tJiat  the  text  v.as  precarious,  and  by  that  means 
furnish  an  advantage  to  unbelievers.  Of  this 
objection  preferred  by  Dr.  Whitby,  Mr.  Cpi- 
lins  availed  himself  in  his  "  Discourse  upon 
I'rce-thinking,"  wlicn  attempting  to  maintain 
the  uncertainty  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was  ably  ansvv-cred,  however,  by  Mr. 
Whiston,  in  his'  "  Reflections"  upon  that 
treatise ;  and  still  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  fhirtj-second  section  of 
his  "  Remarks"  upon  it,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis.  Tlie  argu- 
ments of  the  latter  v/e  particularly  recommend 
to  such  biblical  scholars,  as  have  been  at  all  in- 
fluenced by  the  attempts  made  of  late  years  to 
undervalue  the  labours  of  those  learned  men, 
who  have  assiduously  devoted  tiiemselves  to  the 
collation  of  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the 
sacred  writings  to  which  they  could  have 
access.     Blog.  Britan.   Brit.  Biog. — M. 

MILLOT,  Claude-Francois-Xavier,  an 
estimable  French  wrher,  was  born  atBesan^oii 
in  1726.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pulpit,  till  the  weakness 
of  his  voice,  his  timidity  and  embarrassment, 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  pub- 
lic orator.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
the  duke  de  Nivernois,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
prime  minister  of  the  prince  of  Parma  to  oc- 
ci'.py  a  chair  founded  in  that  capital  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  ;iobility  in  history.  He 
filled  this  post  with  reputation,  and  on  his 
return  to  France  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  duke  d'Enghien.  While  discharging  this 
office  he  died  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  59.  The 
abbe  Millot  was  a  man  who  shone  little  in 
society  from  a  coldness  and  reserve  in  his  man- 
ner, but  every  thing  he  said  was  sensible  and 
judicious.  D'Alembert  characterised  him  as 
the  person  who  of  all  men  he  knew  had  "  dc 
moins  de  preventions,  et  le  moins  de  preten- 
tions," the  fewest  prepossessions,  and  the 
fewest  pretensions."  His  works  exhibit  th.e 
same  character  of  cool  judgment  and  candour. 
They  are  chiefly  historical  abridgments,  written 
with  care  and  correctness,  in  a  natural  and 
elegant  style.  The  principal  are,  "  Elemens 
de  i'Histoire  de  France,  depuis  Clovis  jusqu'a 
Louis  XV."  three  volmnes,  i2mo. ;  "  Elemens 
de  I'Histoire  d'Angk-tcrre,"  three  volumes, 
i2mo.;  "  Elemens  de  I'Misloire  Universello," 
nine  volumes,  1 2mo. ;  "  L'Histoire  des  Trouba- 
dours," three  volumes  i2mo;  this  is  drawn  up 
from  the  papers  of  M.  de  yainte^Palaye ; 
*'  Memoires  i'olitiques  et  Militaires  pour  scrvir 
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ii  I'Histoirs  do  Louis  XIV.  et  dc  Louis  XV., 
composes  i\ir  Ics  Pieces  oriiriiinlcs  reruillies  par 
AHricn-VliiuriL-e  due  cle  Noallles,"  six  vc- 
iiimes,  lamo.  Hf  also  published  some  *'  Dis- 
coui-ses"  reid  before  the  French  Ac.idcmy,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  ;  and  a  "  Translation 
of  select  Harangues  from  the  Latin  His- 
torians." The  abbe  r'.IiUot  in  his  hinorical 
works  shevv.s  himself  so  far  unprejudiced  by  liis 
ecclesiastical  profi-s-.ion,  thai  some  iiavc  charg- 
ed liini  with  being  too  much  disposed  to  dwell 
on  the  I'ices  and  usurpations  of  the  clergy. 
This,  however,  is  done  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  candour,  tl.  n  in  ih.^t  of  the  modern 
French  philosophy       Nsuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A.. 

MILTIADE^,  a  Umous  Athenian  general, 
w.i.s  s  n  oi  Cmio:!,  and  grandson  cf  Rliltiades 
•wliu  iouiuled  an  Atheni.in  colony  on  the  Tiira- 
ciaii  Chersonesu-.  After  the  as^^assination  of 
his  uncle  Stes.igoras  in  the  colony,  Miltiades 
was  sent  by  the  PisistratidiE  from  Athens  to 
take  the  command  ;  and  having  by  a  stratagem 
got  into  his  power  the  principal  men  of  tiie 
Chersonesians,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  district,  and  married  Hegcsypila,  daugh- 
tci  of  Olorus  king  of  Thrace.  When  Danus 
1.  king  of  Persia  undertook  an  expedition 
ag.iinst  the  Scythi-.ins,  and  throwing  a  bridge 
across  the  Danube  marched  into  their  country, 
he  entrusted  the  guard  of  the  bridge  to  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  the  commanders  of  whom  he 
had  attached  to  himself  by  raising  them  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  their  several  cities.  Mil- 
tiades, who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  them, 
jTioved  by  that  spfrit  of  Grecian  patriotism 
which  was  paramount  to  all  other  duties,  urged 
the  other  leaders  to  break  down  the  bridge  and 
disert  their  charge,  in  order  that  a  prince  so 
hcstde  to  Grecian  liberty  might  never  return 
in  saf^j  y.  As  an  apology  for  this  advice,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  time  was  elapsed  which  Darius 
had  fi.ted  as  the  limit  of  their  stay.  His  coun- 
sel was  approved  by  all  the  rest  except  Hys- 
tiscus  the  Milesian,  who  had  influence  enough 
to  prevent  its  taking  efTect.  Miltiades,  not 
choosing  to  await  the  king's  return,  embarked 
for  Athens,  and  in  his  way  took  possession  of 
the  isle  of  Lemnos  for  his  countrymen.  Darius, 
after  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition, 
having  resolved  upon  toe  conquest  of  Greece, 
sent  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  invade  it.  That  general  landed  in 
Eubcca,  where  he  destroyed  the  city  of 
Eretria,  and  then  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  within  ten  miles  of  Athens.  The 
ahrm  of  its  citizens  was -extreme  j  but  agalU\nt 


re.'iolutlon  was  taken  of  marching  out  to  meet 
the  foe  with  such  troops  as  they  could  as- 
ff nible,  and  solicting  succours  from  the  otht-r 
Grecian  states.  Nine  thousand  men  wer.; 
raised,  who  were  joined  by  a  thons.uui 
Platreans;  and  this  small  army  was  opposed  ti> 
that  of  the  Persians,  consisting,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  It  was  placed 
under  ten  commanders,  of  whom  Miltiades 
was  one;  and  each  in  turn  was  to  command 
the  whole  for  a  single  day;  a  preposterous 
regulation,  which  was  sulficient  to  ruin  the 
ciuse  !  A  polemarch  was  however  appointed, 
whose  authority  seems  to  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  rest  united.  At  a  council  ot  war, 
in  which  the  opinions  were  niucli  divided,  .Xiil. 
tiades  proposed  giving  battle  innnediattly  ;  on 
the  ground  that  delay  might  introduce  dissen- 
sion  in  the  army,  and  afford  tinn  for  corruption 
to  operate  in  favour  of  the  Persians,  lie  was 
supported  by  Aristidcs ;  and  Calhmachus  the 
polemarch  being  brought  over,  the  measure  was 
determined  upon.  I'be  other  generals  were 
likewise  induced  by  the  example  ot  Aristidcs 
to  resign  their  days  to  Miltiadt  s,  who  \;as  thus 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.  He 
waited,  however,  for  his  own  proper  turn,  and 
thtn,  without  delay,  brought  on  the  engage- 
ment. He  drew  up  his  small  army  with  skill, 
protecting  the  flanks  with  felled  trees  .ig  dnst 
the  Persian  cavalry,  and  placing  his  principal 
force  m  the  wings.  '1  he  contest  was  obstinate; 
the  Grecian  centre  was  broken,  but  each  wing 
having  defeated  its  opponents,  closed  round 
upon  the  Persian  centre,  and  forced  it  to 
retreat.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  cavalry,  the 
slaugiiter  of  the  fugitives  was  not  great. 
Ileroilotus,  the  best  authority,  states  the  loss 
of  the  Persians  at  630O,  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  192.  The  victory,  however,  saved 
CJreece,  and  has  rendered  the  name  of  Mara- 
thon famous  in  history.  The  Persians  were 
beat  back  to  their  ships,  some  of  which  were 
taken;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
their  fleet  to  surprise  Athens  before  the  return 
of  its  defenders,  they  sailed  away  from  the 
Grecian  coast. 

Mdtiades,  to  whom  the  cliief  honour  cf 
tliis  victory  was  unanimously  given,  wjs  then 
entrusted  with  a  strong  armament  fitted  out  on 
his  suggestion,  for  the  reduction  of  some  ot  the 
islands  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians. 
He  sailed  to  Paros,  and  laid  siege  to  its  capital; 
but  either  a  false  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
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gain  tVie  place,  in  which  he  was  wounded, 
caused  him  to  return  without  eiTecting  his  pur- 
pose. The  disappointment  of  the  Athenians 
was  so  great,  that  Rlikiailes  was  accused  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  either  of  treason, 
or  of  deceiving  them  by  false  representations; 
and  though  defended  by  his  brother,  who 
reminded  them  of  his  past  services,  the  utmost 
he  could  obtain  was  an  exemption  from  capital 
punishment.  He  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  the  whole  expence  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  There,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  his  ungrateful  country,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  die  of  the  consequences  of  his  wound 
and  a  broken  heart,  in  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  It  is  asserted  that  the  liberation 
of  his  body  was  only  obtained  by  the  voluntary 
surrender  in  his  stead  of  his  illustrious  son 
Cimon,  who  afterwards  paid  the  fine.  Herodotus. 
Corn.  Nepos.      Univ.  Hiit.—A. 

MILTON,  John,  the  most  eminent  of 
English  poets,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  settled  at  Milton  in  Oxfordshire.  His 
father,  who  had  incurred  paternal  disinheritance 
on  account  of  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic faith,  to  which  the  family  had  been  firm 
adherents,  settled  in  London  as  a  scrivener  ; 
and  marrying  a  woman  of  good  family,  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  John,  the  eldest 
son,  was  born  in  Bread -street,  London,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1608.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  learning  from  a  domestic  tutor,  Thomas 
Young,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  English 
merchants  at  Hamburgh  ;  a  man  whose  merits 
are  gratefully  commemorated  by  his  pupil  in  a 
Latin  elegy.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Paul's  school,  of  which  Mr.  Alexander  Gill 
was  then  master,  and  there  began  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  intense  application  to  study,  and 
his  poetical  talents.  In  his  i6th  year  he  was 
removed  to  Christ's- college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  W.  Chappel.  Of  his  course  of 
studies  in  the  university  little  is  known,  but  he 
gave  proof  of  the  extraordinary  skill  he  had 
acquired  in  writing  Latin  verse,  by  several  ex- 
ercises preserved  among  his  works,  and  which 
are  of  a  purer  classical  taste  than  any  preccdino- 
compositions  of  the  kind  by  English  schol.n-s. 
Not  only  from  traditional  record,  but  from 
alluvions  in  his  own  works,  it  appears  that 
some  part  of  his  conduct  brought  upon  him 
academical  punishment ;  but  wh.itever  were  the 
cause,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  shame  from  it, 
since  he  refers  spontaneojisly  to  tlie  circum- 


stance. He  took  the  degrees  botli  of  b.ichelor 
and  master  of  arts,  the  latter  in  l6j2,  when 
he  left  tiie  university.  He  renounced  his 
original  purpo.se  of  entering  the  church,  for 
which  he  lias  given  as  a  reason,  tint  "  coming 
to  some  maturity  of  years,  he  had  perceived 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  it,  and  that  he  who 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and 
take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with 
a  conscience  that  cnuid  retch,  he  must  t.trait 
perjure  or  split  his  faith."  This  denotes  a  man 
resolved  to  think  and  act  for  himselfj  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  was  already 
marked  with  that  firm  unyielding  temper,  and 
repugnance  to  assumed  authority,  which  mav 
be  unfavourably  represented  as  a  turbulent  and 
rebellious  spirit,  but  which  in  some  degree  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  a  superior  mind. 
Milton  was  indeed  a  man  in  no  respect  formed 
to  shape  his  opinions  by  those  of  councils  and 
synods,  or  to  pay  homage  to  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  do- 
mination. 

Disinclined  to  engage  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, he  returned  to  his  father,  who  had  re- 
tired from  business  to  a  residence  at  liorton  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  there  passed  five  years 
in  a  course  of  study  of  the  best  Roman  and 
Grecian  authors,  and  in  tlis  composition  of 
some  of  his  finest  miscellaneous  poems.  This 
was  the  period  of  liis  Allegro  and  Pen3eros6, 
his  Comus  and  Lycidas,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  display  the  exuberance  of  his 
genius,  also  prove  the  varied  and  extensive 
view  he  had  taken  of  nature  and  human 
society.  In  particular  they  shew  that  rap- 
turous sensibility  to  the  cliarms  of  the  country, 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  genuine 
poet.  That  his  learning  and  t.alents  had  at  this 
time  excited  considerable  notice,  appears  from 
that  solicitation  of  the  Bridgcv.ater  family,  which 
produced  his  "  JMaskof  Comus,"  performed  in 
1(534,  at  Ludlow  castle,  before  the  earl  of  that 
title,  then  lord  president  of  Wales;  anil  also 
by  his  "  Arcades,"  part  of  an  entertainment 
presented  to  the  countess  do\vager  of  Derby  at 
Harefield,  by  some  of  her  family. 

In  163S,  having  obtained  his  father's  consent 
to  improve  himself  by  foreign  travel,  he  set  out 
for  the  continent.  At  Paris,  where,  he  passed 
a  few  days,  he  was  gratified  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  celebrated  Grotius.  He  proceeded 
thence  to  Italy,  and  reaching  Florence,  passeil 
two  months  in  that  favourite  seat  of  the  fine 
arts,  much  distinguished  in  llie  polite  and 
literary  circles,     lie  sptiit  an   equal   tir.:e  at 
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Rome,  and  then  visited  Naples,  wliere  he  was 
tiiuily  received  hy  M.inso,  marquis  of  Villa, 
who  iiad  long  before  deserved  the  griititude  of 
poets  by  his  p;itvoi)age  cf  Tasso.  In  return 
for  a  laudatory  distich  of  Manso,  Mihoii  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  Latin  poem  of  great  elegance. 
Thou_G;h  it  was  only  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse 
that  his  merit  could  be  known  to  the  Italians, 
he  obtaiiied,sevcral  high-Hown  encomiums  from 
that  complimentary  ptoplc,  the  hitrinsic  value 
of  which  could  not  be  great ;  yet  he  might  be 
allowed  to  feel  some  pride  on  account  of 
honours  seldom  bestowed  on  a  stranger,  and 
purely  the  result  of  his  merit.  It  is  said  that 
he  would  have '  been  furtlier  favoured  there, 
h::d  he  not,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  sir  Henry 
'W'otton,  spoken  freely  on  religious  topics;  and 
he  was  even  warned  of  danger  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Jesuits  on  that  ground.  He 
liowever  passed  unmolested  a  considerable  time 
on  hjis  return,  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
and  left  Italy  by  the  way  of  Geneva,  where  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  two  learned 
tlivines,  John  Diodati  and  Frederic  Spanheim. 
He  returned  through  France  to  England,  whence 
he  had  been  absent  a  year  and  three  months. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious commotions, of  his  country  hastening  to 
a  crisis  ;  and  as  he  had  expressed  impatience  to 
be  present  on  the  theatre  of  these  interesting 
disputes,  it  has  been  thought  extraordinary 
that  he  did  not  instantly  place  himself  in  some 
active  station.  But  his  turn  was  not  military, 
and  his  fortune  did  not  atFord  him  any  prospect 
of  a  seat  in  parliament :  the  pulpit  he  had  de- 
clined ;  and  for  the  bar  he  had  made  no  prepa- 
ration. His  tastes  and  habits  were  altogether 
literary;  and  he  had  long  been  pondering  upon 
some  subject  of  English  poetry  worthy  of  his 
genius,  and  capable  of  being  made  a  passport 
to  the  immortality  to  which  he  aspired.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  he  fixed  himself  in  the 
metropolis;  and  undertook  the  education  of  his 
sister's  two  sons,  of  the  name  of  Philips. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  applie<l  to  by  several 
parents  to  admit  their  children  to  the  benefit  of 
his  tuition.  He  therefore  took  a  commodious 
house  in  a  garden  in  Aldersgate-street,  and 
opened  «-n  academy  for  board  and  education. 
As  he  disapproved  the  plan  followed  in  the 
public  schools  and  universities,  he  deviated 
from  it  as  widely  as  possible.  Instead  of  the 
common  classics,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
scholars  such  Latin  and  Greek  authors  as 
treated  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  phi- 
losophy, thus  expecting  to  instil  the  knowledge 


of  things  with  that  of  words.  It  is  singular 
that  one  who  had  himself  drank  so  deeply  at  the 
muses'  fount,  should  withhold  the  draught 
from  others;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  abstruse 
works  which  he  substituted  to  those  of  the 
poets  and  common  historians,  were  ill  calculated 
to  render  learning  pleasant  to  beginners;  not  to 
say,  tliat  from  the  imperfect  state  of  ancient 
science,  such  a  course  was  as  likely  to  inculcate 
error  as  truth.  H!e  performed  the  duty  of  in- 
struction with  great  assiduity,  and  set  the' 
example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet  to  his  pu- 
pils, whom  he  seems  to  have  disciplined  with 
the  severity  of  old  times.  His  principal  relaxa- 
tion was  an  occasional  day  of  festivity  with  some 
gentlemen  of  Gray's-Inn. 

jMilton  did  not  long  deserve  the  censure 
of  having  forgotten  the  public  cause  in  his  pri- 
vate pursuits.  His  principles  made  it  no  matter 
of  doubt  which  side  he  should  espouse  in  the 
contentions  of  his  country,  and  in  1641  he 
published  four  treatises  relative  to  church- 
government,  in  which  he  attacked  episcopacy 
and  supported  the  cause  of  the  puritans.  They 
were  followed  by  another  in  the  next  yea.i" 
relative  to  the  same  controversy,  and  he  num- 
bered among  his  antagonists  such  men  as 
bishop  Hall  and  archbisliop  Usher.  His  father, 
who  had  been  disturbed  in  his  residjnce  by 
the  king's  troops,  came  to  live  with  him,  and 
spent  his  latter  years  in  tranquillity  under  his 
son's  roof.  It  now  became  desirable  that  so 
large  a  family  should  have  a  female  head ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1643,  Milton  united  himself  in 
niarrijge  with  Alary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  esq.  a  magistrate  in  Oxfordshire.  In 
more  than  one  respect  this  was  an  unsuitable 
connexion,  for  the  father-in-law  was  a  zealous 
royalist,  and  the  daughter  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  that  party.  She  had  not  been 
above  a  month  in  her  husband's  house,  before 
the  contrast  in  every  respect  that  she  expe- 
rienced completely  disgusted  her ;  and  having 
procured  a  request  from  her  friends  for  per- 
mission to  pay  them  a  visit,  she  went  to  her 
father's  house  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  Milton's  letters  and  messages  to 
bring  her  tack  at  the  appointed  time  w-ere 
treated  with  contempt.  Justly  incensed  at  this 
usage,  he  began  to  consider  her  conduct  as  a 
desertion  which  broke  the  nuptial  contract,  and 
he  determined  to  punish  it  by  repudiation.  His 
learning  soon  supplied  him  with  arguments  for 
such  a  measure,  and  in  order  to  justify  it  to  the 
•world,  he  published  in  1644  "  The  Doctrine 
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flTid  DiscipHr.c  of  Divorce,"  which  was  fol- 
k'WTil  by  ''Tlie  Judgement  of  Mnrtiii  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce."  In  the  next  year  ap- 
peared his  "Tetr.ichordoD,  or  Expofitions  upon 
the  four  chief  Places  in  Scripture  wliich  treat 
of  Marri;ige,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate the  objections  to  divorce  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  The  presby- 
tej-ian  divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster  were 
alarmed  at  this  novelty,  and  procured  the  writer 
to  be  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  that  body  did  not  choose  to  enter  into  the 
question,  and  soon  dismissed  him.  Mihon 
now  resolved  to  put  his  doctrine  into  practice, 
and  began  to  pay  his  court  to  a  young  lady  of 
great  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  a  Dr. 
Davies.  The  rumour  of  this  intended  alliance 
effected  what  his  remonstrances  had  been 
unable  to  do.  As  he  was  piying  a  visit  to  a 
neighbour  and  kinsman,  he  w.is  surprised  with 
the  sudden  entrance  of  his  wife  from  another 
room,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  im- 
plored forgiveness.  After  a  short  struggle  of 
lesentment  h.e  relented,  and  again  took  her  to 
his  bosom.  '1  he  reconciliation  was  sincere  and 
lasting,  and  MUton  ncbly  sealed  it  by  opening 
his  house  to  her  father  and  brothers,  when  they 
had  been  driven  from  home  by  the  triumph  of 
the  republican  arms. 

He  continued  to  employ  his  pen  on  public 
topics,  and  in  1644  wrote  a  "  IVactate  on 
Education,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  which 
contains  his  thoughts  on  that  important  subject. 
The  presbyterisns,  now  in  power,  having  con- 
tinued the  subsisting  restraints  upon  the  press, 
he  published  in  the  same  year  his  "  Areopagi- 
tica,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  for  the 
liiberty  c;f  unlicensed  Printing."  This  is 
written  with  equal  spirit  and  ability ;  and 
when  reprinted  in  173S,  was  afiirmed  by  the 
editor  to  be  the  best  defence  that  had  ever 
then  appeared  of  that  essential  article  of  public 
liberty.  Milton  was  now  become  hostile  to  the 
presbyterian  party,  which  change  appears  to  be 
unjusHy  attributed  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
to  their  opposition  to  his  doctrine  of  divorce, 
since  the  intolerant  spirit  which  they  displayed 
in  other  points  could  not  fail  of  rendering  them 
obno:dous  to  such  a  champion  for  religious 
freedom.  1  hough  his  controversial  and  other 
engagements  had  for  some  time  suspended  the 
exertion  of  his  poetical  talents,  yet  he  did  not 
suffer  his  character  as  a  poet  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion:  and  in  1645  he  pubished  his  juvenile 
poems,  Latin  and  English. 

Milton's  principles  of  the  origin  and  end  of 


governinent  carried  him  to  a  full  approbation' 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  tlie  king,  which 
was  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  civil  wars; 
and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  were  agitated  by  the  outcries,  as 
well  of  the  presbyterians,  ss  the  loyalists, 
against  that  act,  he  published  early  in  1640, 
"  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  so  held 
through  all  Ages,  for  any  who  have  the  Power, 
to  call  to  Account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King, 
and,  after  due  Conviction,  to  depose  and  put: 
him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have 
neglected  or  denied  to  do  it."  This  title  fully 
expresses  the  extent  of  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject ;  for  by  the  clause  "  any  who  have  the 
power,"  he  plainly  means  to  include  the  case 
of  such  a  minority  as  then  composed  the  par- 
liament, taking  upon  themselves  the  perform- 
ance of  a  national  act.  He  soon  after  at- 
tempted to  support  the  new  order  of  things,  by 
a  pamphlet  animadverting  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  Scotch  presbyterians  settled  at  Belfast, 
from  the  parliament.  To  preserve  the  repub- 
lican spirit  of  the  nation,  he  also  employed 
himself  in  a  "  History  of  England"  from  the 
earliest  periods,  of  which  he  composed  six. 
books,  but  left  the  work  unfinished.  A; 
present  he  was  stopt  in  his  progress  by  his 
appointment  to  the  Latin  secretaryship  to  the 
council  of  state.  His  first  service,  however, 
was  the  composition  of  an  English  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "Iconoclastes,"  intended  to  obviate  the 
effects  produced  by  the  famous  royal  work 
"  Icon  Basilike,"  which  appeared  at  this  tirne. 
In  addition  to  the  charge  of  indecent  and  un- 
feeling censure  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  which 
Milton's  enemies  have  brought  forward  on  this 
occasion,  he  has  been  accused  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  interpolating  the  Icon  Basilike  witii 
a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and 
then  making  it  a  subject  of  reproach.  But 
besides  that  his  character  entirely  discredits 
such  an  act  of  baseness,  the  authority  for  the 
charge  is  so  despicable,  that  it  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  party  calumny. 

The  learned  Frenchman  Saumaise  or  Sal- 
masius  having  been  hired  by  Cliarle-;  II.  while 
in  Holland,  to  write  a  work  in  favour  of  the 
royal  cause,  which  he  entitled  "  Defensio 
Regia,"  Milton  was  employed  to  answer  it, 
and  he  performed  his  task  in  1651,  by  his  cele- 
brated "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,"  in 
which  he  exercised  all  his  powers  of  Latin 
rhetoric,  as  well  to  justify  the  republican  party, 
as  to  confound  and  vilify  the  famous  scholar. 
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against  whom  he  took  up  the  pen.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  noble  strains  of  the 
eloquence  of  freedom  in  this  piece,  tliough 
tainted  with  party  virulence,  and  debased  by 
such  abuse  of  his  antagonist  as  the  contro- 
versies of  men  of  letters  at  that  time  generally 
afibrded.  He  acquired  by  it  a  high  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  visited  on 
the  occasion  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
then  in  London,  was  complimented  by  several 
eminent  scholars  on  the  continent,  and  received 
a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
English  government.  His  book  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  generally  read  by 
literary  enquirers  of  all  parties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work  of  Salmasius  was  condemned 
and  suppressed  by  the  states  of  Holland,  in 
whose  service  he  lived  as  a  professor  at 
Leyden ;  and  he  received  various  mortifica- 
tions on  its  account.  One  source  of  triumph, 
indeed,  arose  to  Milton's  enemies,  partly  in 
consequence  of  this  controversy.  His  intense 
application  to  study  had  for  some  years  preced- 
ing brought  on  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which 
gradually  impaired  his  sight,  and  before  he 
wrote  his  "  Defensio"  he  was  warned  by  his 
physicians  that  such  an  exertion  would  proba- 
bly terminate  in  total  blindness.  J'his  opinion 
was  not  long  after  verified  by  an  irremediable 
gutta  serena  wliich  seized  both  his  eyes,  and 
subjected  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  those 
privations  which  he  has  so  feelingly  described  in 
sionie  passages  of  his  poems. 

His  intellectual  powers,  however,  suffered 
no  iliiiiinution  from  this  abridgment  of  the 
sensitive  faculties,  and  he  pursued  without  in- 
termission both  his  oQicial  and  his  contro- 
versial employments.  A  book  having  been 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1652,  entitled 
"  Regii  sanguinis  clamor  ad  coelum  adversus 
parricidas  Anglieanos,"  the  author  of  which 
was  Peter  du  ]\Iouhn  the  younger;  Milton 
replied  to  it  in  his  "  Defensio  Secunda  pro 
Popiilo  Angiicano,"  1654.  In  this  piece  there 
was  much  gross  abuse  of  Alexander  More,  a 
French  protestant  minister  of  Scotch  parent- 
:ige,  the  editor  (supposed  by  Milton  to  have 
tiL-cn  the  author)  of  the  work  above-mentioned. 
There  was  likewise  some  high-flown  panegyric 
upon  Cromwell,  who  had  now  assumed  the 
supreme  power  with  the  title  of  protector. 
Milton's  attachment  and  subservience  to  this 
usurper  is  the  part  of  his  conduct  which  it  is 
I'le  most  difficult  to  justify.  When  the  wisest 
and  most  conscientious  of  the  republicans  had 
become  sensible  of  his  arts,  and  had  openly 


opposed  his  ambitious  projects,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  mind  of  Milton  would 
neither  have  been  blinded  by  his  hypocrisy  nor 
overawed  by  his  pow.er.  If  the  general  tenor 
of  his  character  will  exonerate  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  interested  motives  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  must  be  supposed  that  he  was 
dazzled  with  the  greatness  of  Cromwell's  ac- 
tions, and  was  convinced  that  his  superiority 
alone  could  allay  that  contention  of  parties 
which  threatened  ruin  to  the  cause  that  had 
proved  victorious  in  the  field.  Milton  was, 
besides,  a  zealous  friend  of  religious  liberty, 
for  which  he  saw  no  refuge  from  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  presbyterians,  except  in  the  mode- 
ration of  the  protector.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  very  passage  in  which  he  addresses  Crom- 
well with  the  loftiest  encomium,  contains  a 
free  and  noble  exhortation  that  he  should 
respect  that  public  liberty,  of  which  he  con- 
siders him  as  the  guardian.  As  to  his  con- 
tinuing in  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  under  the 
protectorate,  it  seems  to  require  no  more 
apology  than  the  conduct  of  other  eminent 
persons  in  civil  and  military  stations,  who 
have  thought  it  a  duty  to  serve  their  country 
professionally,  by  whomsoever  the  supreme 
power  was  administered.  Milton's  office 
chiefly  regarded  transactions  with  foreign 
nations,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  Cromwell 
was  meritoriously  attentive  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  his  own. 

In  i6j2  Milton  lost  his  wife,  who  left  him 
three  daughters.  His  infirmity  rendering  a 
help-mate  necessary  to  his  comfort,  he  married 
again  after  a  short  interval.  His  second  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a  captain  Woodcock, 
of  Hackney,  died  in  child-bed  within  a  year, 
and  appears  to  have  been  much  regretted  by 
her  husband.  Employment  was  his  resource 
against  the  gloom  of  his  condition  ;  and  after 
he  had  concluded  his  controversial  warfare,  he 
took  wp  his  suspended  History  of  England, 
which,  however,  he  brought  down  no  lower 
than  the  conquest ;  and  laid  in  materials  for  a 
Latin  Thesaurus,  intended  as  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  R.  Stephanus.  In  the  business 
of  his  ofiice  he  had  coadjutors  ;  but  the  most 
important  matters  were  still  committed  to  him, 
and  ironi  his  pen  proceeded  a  Latin  memorial 
of  great  strtngth  and  elegance,  stating  tlie 
reaions  for  the  war  which  the  protector  de- 
clared against  Spain.  A  renionstraiiee  which 
he  drew  up  concerning  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  in  S  ivoy,  strongly  expressed  his 
detestation   of  religious   tyranny.     After   the 
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death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  fluctuations  of 
governm.'nt  threateneil  gencr.il  anarchy,  he 
was  induced  to  give  his  ailvice  on  civil  and 
ecclesiasticil  topics  in  some  shoit  publications, 
one  of  which  vvas  "  A  ready  and  easy  Way  to 
establish  a  Free  Coinnionwealth  ;  and  the  Ex- 
cellence thereof,  compared  with  the  Incon- 
veniences and  Dangers  of  re  admitting  King- 
ship." Thii  appeared  but  a  short  time  before 
the  restoration  ;  so  zealous  and  sanguine  was 
ho  to  the  very  last  with  respect  to  liis  political 
system.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  contend 
by  pamphlets  against  the  national  inclination. 
The  king  returned  in  triumph;  and  ^Iilton, 
discharged  from  his  office,  left  the  house  in 
Petty  France  In  which,  during  his  pubhc  life, 
he  had  resided,  and  for  a  time  lay  concealed  in 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Hi>  n.inie  fust  occurs 
in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  nrw  giu'ernment,  in 
an  address  from  the  House  ot  Loninions  to  his 
IVlajesty,  that  he  would  is^ue  his  proclamation 
to  call  in  Milton's  \)i  fences  of  thf  People  and 
Iconoclastes,  togrther  wiih  a  book  ot  Good 
wyn'.s,  and  cause  them  to  b'-  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  alao  that  the  authors 
should  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney.general. 
Tne  books  were  accoidinulv  buriit,  but  the 
authors  were  returned  as  having  .ibsconded. 
In  the  act  of  indemnity,  which  pissed  in 
Augtist,  I\  ikon's  name  was  not  among  those 
of  tlie  CNcept-d  persons  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  for  Nome  time  in  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  arms;  but  he  was  at  length  dis- 
charged, and  attention  was  even  paid  to  his 
compliint  of  the  demand  of  excessive  fees- 
F''r  :iiis  lenity  he  was  indebted  to  the  exertions 
of  S'veral  persons  of  influence,  and  particularly, 
it  is  said,  to  those  of  Davenant  the  poet,  in 
return  for  a  similar  interposition  of  Milton's  in 
his  favour,  when  his  life  was  endangered 
by  his  proceedings  in  the  royal  cause,  fSee 
JJavenaiit,    HilHam.) 

He  now,  in  reduced  circumstances  and 
under  the  discountenance  of  power,  removed 
fo  a  private  habitation  near  his  former  resid- 
ence in  the  city ;  and  in  order  to  alleviate  his 
forlorn  condition,  he  desired  his  friend  Dr. 
Paget  to  look  out  a  third  wife  for  him.  He 
recommended  a  relation  of  his  own,  Elizabeth 
MinshuU,  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire,  and 
the  union  took  place  in  Milton's  53d  or  54th 
year.  That  he  was  offered  from  the  court,  and 
refused,  the  post  he  had  held  under  the  former 
government,  has  ben  asserted,  but  wuh  ittle 
prob  ihility,  .-.ince  neither  his  manners  nor  jiin- 
ciplcs  were  accommodated  to  the  new  rcign, 


and  he  had  too  deeply  offended  to  be  mort 
than  forgiven.  He  Was  now  to  resume  that 
poetical  character  which  for  many  years  had 
been  sunk  in  that  of  the  controversialist  and 
politician  ;  fur  his  few  compositions  in  verse 
during  tliis  period  added  nothing  to  his  former 
iame.  Centered  witliin  itself,  and  undisturbed 
by  contentions  and  temiiorary  topics,  his  pov/- 
erlul  mind  was  left  in  repose  to  meditate  upon 
the  great  ideas  which  had  indistinctly  risen  to 
its  view,  and  the  result  of  its  energies  was 
Paradise  Lost.  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  original  conception  of  this 
grand  perlonnance  ;  Inu  whatever  hint  may 
have  suggested  the  rude  outline,  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  creative  powers  of  a  stron;; 
imagination,  and  all  the  accumulated  stores  of 
a  life  devoted  to  learning,  were  expended  in 
its  completion,  i  hough  at  the  time  when  he 
first  formed  the  resolution  of  writing  an  epic 
poem,  which  was  at  an  early  period,  lie 
thought  of  some  subject  in  the  heroic  times  of 
English  history  ;  yet  his  religious  turn,  and  as- 
siduous study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  pro- 
duced a  final  preference  of  a  story  derived 
from  the  sacred  writings,  and  giving  scope  to 
the  introduction  oi  his  theological  system.  He 
composed  in  blank  verse,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  wilh  which  he  could 
pour  forth  the  strains  that  rushed  into  his 
mind  with  the  force  and  rapidity  of  real  in- 
spiration Of  his  process  of  composition,  his 
nephew  Philips  has  given  some  account,  ob- 
serving that  "  he  had  the  perusal  of  it  from  the 
very  beginning,  for  some  years,  from  time  to 
time,  m  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses 
at  a  time,  which,  being  written  by  whatever 
hand  came  next,  might  possibly  want  correc- 
tion as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing."  He 
adds,  from  the  information  of  the  poet  him- 
self, that  "hisvein  never  happily  flowed  but  from 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal,  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was 
never  to  his  satisfaction  :"  a  notion  which  Dr. 
Johnson  treats  with  ridicule,  though  it  would 
s.-em  that  some  deference  should  be  paid  to 
Milton's  affirmation  of  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  exact  time  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
Paradise  Lost  is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  authority  of  Elwood,  a  quaker,  who 
had  been  employed  by  him  as  a  reader,  that  it 
was  finished  in  1665,  w  en  Milton,  r  avoid 
the  contagion  of  the  pligi  e  in  Lon  ion,  made 
a  retre.it  to  .  hafiont  in  fiuckmgiianishire.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1667  in  a  small  quarto,  and 
divided  into  ten  books ;  and  his  biographers 
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liave  been  very  minute  in  stating  the  bargain 
m?.de  with  the  bockscller  for  the  copyright, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  only  paid 
five  pounds  in  hand,  with  a  contingency  of 
fifteen  more,  depending  upon  the  sale  of  two 
more  impressions.  This,  indeed,  proves  tlic 
wretched  price  of  Hterature  at  that  period  ;  but 
the  adequate  reward  for  such  a  performance 
could  only  be  immortal  fame  !  Some  difiiculty 
occurred  in  getting  it  licenced  for  the  press,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  publication  at  that 
time;  for  the  stupid  suspicion  of  the  licencer 
discovered  something  like  treason  in  the  nchle 
simile  of  an  eclipse,  in  the  first  book  ;  but  his 
scruples  were  at  length  obviated,  and  Paradise 
Lost  burst  upon  the  world.  It  was,  however, 
a  world  not  capable  of  doing  it  justice ;  and 
the  work  long  struggled  with  bad  taste  and 
political  prejudices,  before  it  took  a  secure 
place  lamong  those  few  prime  productions  of 
"the  human  mind  which  continually  rise  in 
estimation,  and  are  unlimited  bv  time  or  place. 
Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  the  poet  seems 
to  have  anticipated  his  final  success,  and  in 
that  hope,  to  have  supported  his  spirits  against 
all  temporary  discouragements. 

Not  exhausted  by  this  great  eftbrt,   he  fol- 
lowed it   in   1670  by  "  Paradise  Regained," 
written  upon  a  suggestion   of  Elwood's,  and 
apparently   reganled    by    the    author    as    the 
theological  completion  of  the  plan  commenced 
in  Paradise  Lost.     He  is  said  to  have  viewed 
this  production  with  the  partial  fondness  of  an 
aged  parent  for  his  latest  offspring.     It  is  cer- 
tain he  could  not  bear  the  disparaging  com- 
parison   v\ith     his    great    work    wliich    was 
generally    made ;    and  although    in    point   of 
grandeur  and  invention   its  inferiority  is  ex- 
'  tremely  apparent,    yet   modern   criticism    has 
pronounced  "it  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the 
genius  of  Milton,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  small  coinpass  of  the  subject,  and  his  par- 
ticular purpose  in  writing  it.     Together  with 
it  appeared  his  tr.igedy  of   "   Sampson  Agon- 
istes,"  composed  upon  the  ancient  model,  and 
never  intended  for  the  stage.     It  certainly  does 
not  entitle  the  author  to  a  place  among  those 
dramatic  writers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  talent  of  nnoving  the  passions  or 
of  dtlineating  eliaracter;  but  its  moral  and  dc- 
S  nip'.ive  beauties  are  hy  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble.     "With   this   piece   his    poetical    account 
closes;  but  writing  was  become  so   much  a 
Jiabit  with  him,  that  he  was  continually  making 
additions  to  his  v.orks  in  prose.     In  1672  he 
pubhshed  a    "   System   of  Logic,    after   the 


Method  of  Ramus;"  and  in  the  following 
year  lie  again  ventured  into  the  dangerous  fieki 
of  polemics,  with  a  "  Treatise  of  True  Re- 
ligion, Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the 
best  Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery." 
The  latter  was  now  become,  and  with  some 
justice,  the  dread  of  the  nation,  and  Milton 
was  among  the  most  zealous  of  its  opponents. 
The  principle  of  toleration  which  he  lays  down, 
ii  agreement  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  denies  it  to  the  papists,  because 
they  appeal  to  another  authority  :  so  imperfect 
was  even  Milton's  system  of  religious  liberty! 
A  publication  of  his  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin, 
and  of  some  academical  exeicise?,  occupied 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  which  repeated  fits  of 
the  gout  were  bringing  to  a  close  sor.iewhat 
earlier  than  the  usual  period  of  senile  decay. 
He  sunk  tranquilly  under  an  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers,  in  November,  1674,  when  he  had 
nearly  completed  his  66th  year.  His  remains 
were  carried  from  his  house  in  Bunhill-fields 
to  the  chuich  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with 
a  numerous  and  splendid  attendance,  and  de- 
posited in  the  chancel  near  those  .of  his  father. 
No  monument  marked  the  tomb  of  this  great 
man ;  but  one  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  1737,  at  the  expence 
of  Auditor  Benson.  His  bust  has  since  been 
placed  in  the  church  where  he  was  interred,  by 
the  late  Sami'.el  Whitbread,  esq. 

Milton  was  distinguished  in  his  youth  for 
personal  beauty,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
comely  well-looking  man  to  the  last.  He  was 
vigorous  and  active  in  his  exercises,  manly  and 
erect  in  his  deportment.  His  voice  was  agree- 
able and  musical,  his  dress  jieat,  and  he  had 
nothing  of  the  disgusting  exterior  which  too 
often  accompanies  deep  study  and  retirement. 
His  habits  of  life  were  those  of  a  student  and 
a  philosopher:  he  was  strictly  sober  and  tem- 
perate, regular  in  his  hours,  except  when 
temipted  to  excess  of  nocturnal  study,  and 
sparing  in  amusements.  His  principal  relax- 
ations were  music  and  conversation.  His  cir- 
cumstances were  never  opulent,  and  he  met 
with  several  losses;  yet  he  preserved  what 
sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  His  temper 
was  serene  and  cheerful,  and  bis  manners 
appear  to  have  been  civil  and  urbar;e  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society.  His  rudeness 
and  acrimony  in  controversy  have  giv^n  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  qualities  of  his 
heart,  and  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  was  ca- 
pable of  party-rancour,  and  of 'leai'ned  pride. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  void  of  that  pettj 
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irritabllily  nnd  jealousy  which  h.u  produced  so 
many  disgraceful  quarrels  among  men  of  let- 
ters. He  indulged  no  enmities  excep:  upon  a 
public  ground.  It  has  been  s.iid  that  he  was  a 
lordly  husband  and  an  unkind  father.  In  fact, 
he  appears  to  liave  had  exalted  notions  of  the 
prerogatives  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  of 
tiie  supremacy  of  the  male  sex  over  the  female. 
Some  of  the  most  irksome  services,  however, 
that  he  exacted  from  his  daughters,  such  as 
that  of  reading  to  him  in  languages  which 
they  did  not  understand,  were  necessities  re- 
sulting from  his  blindness  and  his  indigence. 
The  morals  of  Milton  were  pure,  and  his 
religion  was  fervent,  though  he  complied  with 
no  form  of  public  worship.  In  depth  and 
variety  of  learning  he  was  surpassed  by  scarcely 
any  scholar  of  the  age.  In  sublimity  of  genius 
his  countrymen  will  scarcely  admit  that  he  had 
ever  a  superior.  After  all  deductions  that  even 
political  animosity  can  make,  he  must  always 
rank  among  the  glories  of  the  English  nation. 

Of  his  works,  his  prose  English  writings 
have  had  few  admirers,  except  among  those 
■who  have  agreed  with  him  in  opinion.  They 
are  written  with  spirit  and  vigour,  in  a  style 
harsh,  uncouth,  and  formed  upon  a  bad  model, 
but  energetic  and  full  of  imagination.  His 
poetical  compositions  are  standards  of  English 
literature,  which  it  is  a  high  effort  of  critical 
skill  duly  to  appreciate,  and  a  proof  of  cul- 
tivated taste  justly  to  admire.  Biogr,  Brit, 
Newfon^s  anil  Johnson  i  Lives  of  Milton. — A. 

MIMNERMUS,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  was 
a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  contemporary  with  Solon. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  the  flute  was  the  instrument  o\\  which 
he  performed.  In  his  poetical  capacity,  the 
invention  of  pentameter  verse,  or  of  the  elegiac 
measure,  is  attributed  to  him.  His  compo- 
sitions were  chiefly  of  the  elegiac  kind,  accord- 
i-ng  to  the  ancient  conception  of  that  word, 
which  by  no  means  confined  it  to  mournful 
topics.  On  the  contrary,  this  poet  was  a  dis- 
tinguished votary  of  love  and  pleasure :  thus 
Propertius  speaks  of  him  as  at  the  head  of 
amorous  poetry : 

Plus  in  amorc  valet  Mimnerrai  versus  Homero  : 

and  Horace  makes  him  the  teacher  of  volup- 
tuous morality ; 

Si,  MirnnermuS  uti  cfnsct,  sine  amore  jocisque 
Nil  est  j  Bcundwn,  vivas  in  amcTre  jocisque. 

VOL*  VU. 


His  manners  appear  to  have  been  corrt- 
sponding  to  his  philosophy.  He  was  muc'i 
addicted  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  tabl^.-,  and  ii» 
his  old  age  f'.;ll  in  love  with  a  music-girl, 
named  Nanno.  Of  his  poems  only  a  few 
fragments  remain,  which  have  been  published 
along  with  the  "  Novem  Feminarum  Grxca- 
rum  Carmina"  by  Ursinus,  Antw.  \  568,  and 
by  Wolfius,  Hamh.  1734.  Straba.  Athenaus 
Vossii  Poet.  Griec. — A. 

MINELLIUS,  John,  an  useful  critic,  was 
born  at  Rotterdam  about  1625,  *'■"'  p-issed  hi« 
life  as  a  teacher  of  the  learned  languages.  He 
died  about  1683.  He  published  short  but 
clear  notes,  principally  of  the  grammatical 
kind,  upon  Terence,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Florus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Ovid's  Fristia, 
which  have  proved  very  serviceable  to  young 
students,  and  have  been  freely  transcribed  by 
Liter  editors  and  commentators.  Alareri.  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MINUTIUS  FELIX,  Marcus,  an  able  and 
eloquent  apologist  for  Christianity  in  the  third 
century,  was  most  probably  a  native  of  Africa, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  reiga 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  or  abo^t 
the  year  210.  He  was  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  and  became  an  eminent  pleader 
at  Rome;  where  he  renounced  the  heathen 
religion,  and  embraced  that  of  Christ.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  excellent  defence  of 
Christianity,  entitled,  "  Octavius,"  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  conference  betweeit 
Caccilius  Natalis,  a  heathen,  and  Octaviu« 
Januarius,  a  Christian,  in  which  Minutius  hiim- 
self  sits  as  judge  or  moderator.  The  con- 
ference is  commenced  by  Cjecilius,  who  brings 
forwards  all  the  objections  which  its  mo»t 
bitter  adversaries  were  accustomed  to  prefer 
against  Christianity,  and  defends  paganisiw 
with  all  the  ingenuity  which  the  cause  would 
admit.  On  the  other  hand,  Octavius  enter* 
into  a  particular  reply  to  the  objections  and 
arguments  of  his  opponent,  refuting,  with 
great  judgment  and  spirit,  the  calumnies  cast 
upon  Christians  by  their  adversaries,  and  at  the 
same  time  exposing,  with  great  felicity,  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  heathen  creed  and  worship,  and 
powerfully  demonstrating  t!ie  reasonableness 
and  superior  excellence  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion. The  result  is,  that  after  a  short  silence, 
Cxcilius  acknowledges  himself  convinced  by 
the  reasoning  of  Octavius,  and  professes  his 
readiness  to  declare  himself  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  Tiiis  work  is  an  honourable 
monument  of  the  author's  ingenuity,  kaiiiinga 
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sr.il  eloquence,  ami  "  s!iews,"  as  LactnntliH 
observes,  "  how  able  a  tlcfemler  of  the  tvuih 
lie  mi;;ht  have  been,  il  he  had  given  hirDself 
up  entirely  to  that  work."  The  conversion, 
likewise,  of  a  person  possessing  such  eminent 
abilities  to  the  Christinn  religion,  and  his  pub- 
lic and  courageous  defence  of  it,  notwithstaiid- 
inc;  tlie  many  temptations  to  the  contrary  which 
he  must  li'ive  met  with  at  that  time,  e^pecirlly 
in  his  station  ;  as  they  give  us  an  advantageous 
idea  of  his  virtue,  so  they  likewise.-  alTord  us  a 
very  agreeable  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  that  religion.  His  "  Octavius"  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and  pub- 
lished ?.s  an  eighth  book  of  his  treatise  "  Ad- 
versus  Gentes  ;"  but  in  the  year  15(10,  Francis 
Baldwin,  a  learned  lawyer,  published  it  by 
it^elf  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  the  iirst  who 
made  the  discovery  in  a  preliminary  disserta- 
tion, that  Minutius  was  its  true  author.  Nu- 
merous editions  have  been  since  published,  at 
different  places,  illustrated  with  the  notes  of 
■various  eminent  critics  ;  of  which  the  best  is 
that  printed  at  Cambridge  in  17  12,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  John  Davis,  in  octavo,  with  the 
dissertation  of  Baldwin  prefixed,  and  "  Com- 
modiani  Instructiones  adversusGcutium  Djos," 
added  by  way  of  appendix.  Jerome  speaks 
alsp  of  another  work  which  was  circul.ited  in 
his  time,  under  the  name  of  Minutius,  entitled, 
"  De  Faio,  vel  contra  Mathematicos;"  which 
he  concluded  to  be  the  production  of  some 
other  author,  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
its  style  to  that  of  the  "  Octavius."  This  piece, 
however,  is  no  longer  extant.  Fabricii  Bitl. 
liccles.  sub  Hieron.  cap.  58.  Lactantius  de 
Dlvin.  Inst.  lib.  v.  cap.  I.  Caves  Hist.  Lit. 
■vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Novnt.  Dupin.  Lardner's 
Cre-i.  part  II.  vol.  III.  ch.  30.— M. 

AlINUZIANO,  Alessandro,  a  learned 
printer,  was  born  in  the  fifteenth  century  at 
St.  Scvero  in  Puglia.  After  studying  under 
George  Merula  at  Milan,  he  succeeded  him  as 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  held  that  chair  with 
that  of  history  for  several  years.  He  greatly 
interested  himself  in  the  correct  editing  of  the 
learned  works  which  were  then  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  at  length  set  up  a  priiuing-oihce 
of  his  own.  The  first  specimen  that  he  gave 
to  the  public  was  the  magnificent  edition  of  all 
Cicero's  works  in  four  volumes,  folio,  Milan, 
1498-99,  which  had  never  before  been  printed 
collectively.  He  afterwards  gave  editions  of 
various  autiiors,  ancient  and  modern,  to  many 
of  which  he  prefixed  learned  prefaces  in  a  very 
elegant  style.     He   was  a  diligent  collator  o£ 


old  manu'^rrip'vS,  and  took  gnsit  pains  to  es- 
t.iblish  the  mo<;t  authenticated  rc.uiings.  He 
was  not  exempt  from  tlic  unfair  practice  then 
couimon  among  printers,  of  piratir^ig  each 
othm's  works ;  and  when  I.ieo  X.  caused  the 
Annals  of  'i'acitus  to  be  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome,  he  found  mcan.s  to  obtain  the 
sheets  as  they  went  through  the  press,  so  that 
he  brought  out  a  rival  edition.  J  his  fraud  ex- 
posed him  to  the  pope's  displeasure,  and 
involved  him  in  troubles  from  which  he  with 
diihculty  extricated  himself.  The  latest  notice 
of  him  is  in  1521,  which  year  he  probably  did 
not  long  survive.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MIRABAUD,  John  Baptist,  a  man  of 
letters,  perpetual  secretsry  to  the  Frencli 
Academy,  was  descended  from  a  family  of' 
Provence,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1675.  ^'* 
his  youth  he  entered  into  the  m.ilitary  service, 
and  was  prcient  at  several  battles,  one  of  which- 
was  that  of  Steinkerk.  It  was  probably  after 
his  military  career  that  he  became  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  congregaiion  of  tine 
Oratory,  to  which  society  he  rimainsd  all  his 
life  much  attached,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  theological  quarrels  of  the  time.  After  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
and  was  entrustetl  with  the  education  of  two 
young  princesses  of  that  family.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well  of  this  duty  that  he  ever  after 
retained  the  friendsliip  and  regard  of  his  pupils. 
He  first  became  known  as  an  author  by  his 
translation  of  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered." 
This  fine  epic  poem  had  incurred  much  de-" 
preciation  in  France  in  consequence  of  a  harsh 
sentence  of  Boileau,  contained  in  a  single  line, 
or  rather  epithet ;  and  the  efforts  of  former 
French  translators  had  been  utiable  to  efface 
this  unfavourable  impression.  That  of  Mira- 
baud  had  this  effect  in  a  considerable  degree, 
though  being  in  prose,  it  could  give  only  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  the  original.  He 
had,  however,  consulted  the  refined  taste  of  his 
couiUrymen  by  expunging  every  thing  that  was 
likely  to  offend  it ;  and  his  liberties  in  this 
respect  were  taken  ill  by  the  Italians,  one  of 
whom,  madamc  Riccoboni,  published  a  very 
acrimonious  censure  upon  him  for  this  in- 
fidelity. His  notice  of  this  attack  in  his  second 
edition  did  him  honour.  He  was  surprised,. 
lie  says,  at  her  style  of  writing,  but  he  perused 
her  remarks  with  attention,  and  profited  by 
them.  This  work  gave  him  an  entrance  into 
the  French  Academy  in  1726,  though  not 
without  some  murmurs  from  original  writers. 
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»-ho  nll?p:ril  that  tlie   pntronn^f  of  tlic  house 
ot  Orleans   liad    more   cotitnbiitod  to  prorure 
him  this  dislinctioi),  than  liis  merit  as  a  writer. 
.'Jhe  success  of  his  Tasso  induce.!  him,  some 
years  afterwards,  to  undertake  a  version  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  ;  but  tl'c  pleas. intry  and  viva- 
city of  Ariosto  were  less  suited  to  his  talents 
than  the  sober  beauties  of  the  rival  poet,   and 
Iiis  omi<:Fion  of  many  entire  Stanzas  could  nut 
be-  jTratcful  to  an  admirer  of  the  orif;inal.    This 
transl.ition   a!?o,  however,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public.     The  literary  reputation 
and  the  amiable  private  character  of  Mirabaud 
caused  him,  in    1742,  to  be  elected  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  post,   he  insisted   upon  n- 
uouncinj  the  right  to  a  double   fee  of  atiend- 
ance  which  h.is  predecessors  had  enjoyed.     In 
return  for  this  disinterestedness,  the  Academy 
procured  for  him  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre, 
and  a  pension  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the 
secretaryship.  After  having  occupied  this  place 
for  several  years,  his  age  and  infirmities  caused 
him  to  resign  it  to  Uuclos,  who  insisted  upon 
])is  keeping  his  pension  and  apartment  in  the 
Louvre,  wiiere  he  died  with  perfect  tranquillity 
in  1760,  at  the  age  of  S6.     Mirabaud  was  of 
a    mild    and    equal   temper,    cheerful,    frank, 
unaffected,  and  upright,  a  true  philosopher  in 
his  conduct  and  sentiments.     Besides  the  two 
tr.tnslations  above  mentioned,  he  had  composed 
various  works  on  interesting  topics  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  philosophy,  and  even,  as  was 
reported,  (says    D'Alembcrt)  "  on   the   most 
delicate  and  important  subjects."     The  latter 
circumstance  was  probably  the  cause  that  the 
celebrated    work,    entitled,    "    Systeme    de   la 
Nature,"  published  in    1770,  and  which  is  a 
system  of  undisguised  atluism,   had  his  name 
prefi.ved.    Wh  le  D'Alembert  contents  himself 
with  shewing  the  improbability  that  this  should 
have  been  wr!t.ten    by  him,  others  positively 
deny  that  it  was  his;  and  common  fame  has 
attributed    it    to    an    academician   of   Berlin. 
D' Akinbert  Eloges  Acadcm.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MIR.ABEAU,  Victor  RiquETTi,  marquis 
of,  a  French  political  writer,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  sect  of  economists,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Provence,  originally  from 
Florence.  His  literary  reputation  commenced 
with  a  work  entitled,  "  L'Ami  dcs  Hommes," 
published  in  1755,  in  three  volumes,  i2hio. 
This  performance,  written  in  a  dilFuse  and  in- 
correct style,  and  defective  in  precision  and 
iTiethod,  contains  many  useful  and  luminous 


ideas  on  rural  and  political  economy,  and  dis- 
plays liberal  and  judicious  views  of  the  great 
interests  of  society.     It  obtained  ,so  niurli  pub- 
lic approbrition  and  celebrity,  that  the  name  of 
the  work  became  an  epithet  of  the  author,  who 
is  distingui.^hed  as  AUmh-.'nn  Inini  dei  homines. 
He  afterwarili  wrote  against  corvecs,  und  in 
favour  of  provincial  administrations,  and  pub- 
ll.hed    a    "  Tiieoris    dc  I'lmpot;"    all  which 
v.-ritings  breathed  a  spirit  of  improvement  and 
ri'form,  which,  tOTether  with  his  strictures  on 
the   financiers,  was  so  little  agreeable  to   the 
court,  that  he  w.is  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  the 
ijistile.    It  is  admitted,  that  though  his  notions 
were  somewhat  parado.xical  and  confused,    yet 
that  he  disseminated  in  the  public  mind  some 
precious  seeds,  of  wl'.lch   part  were  rendered 
abortive,    but   p.irt  proceeded  to  germination. 
It  is  possibly  on  this  account  that  he  is  painted 
by   La   Harpe   in  the   following  unfavourable 
Colours — "  A  legislator  with   the  pen,   and  a 
man  of  systems,  he  had  thrown  out  some  useful 
ideas  on  rural  economy  and  taxation  in  bulky 
works,   filled  in  other  resp'?cts  with  ridiculous 
trash.     Proud  .^s  a  gentleman,  and  vain  as  an 
autlior,    he  plumed  himself   upon  being  one  of 
the  lieads  crt  the  economist  sect,  in  conjjnctiot^ 
with    Qnesnai,    Jurgot,     Dupont,    Boubaud, 
who  were  much  deeper  r^'asonsrs  and  better 
writers  tha)i  himself.     Oplnion.itcd  and  i.icon- 
scquent,  like  all  men  of  moderate  capacity,  he 
systematically    deteriorated    his    own    lands, 
while  lie  flattered  himself  that  he  was  enricll- 
ing  the  state  by   his   theories;  and  tvrannised 
over  his  family,  whili  he  was  preaching  up  po- 
litical liberty  ;  uniting,  with  a  combination  not 
unusual,  all  ilie  prejudices  of  feudalism,  which 
were  in  his  heart,  with  all  the  parade  of  philo- 
sophical maxims,  which  only  ilowcd  from  his 
pen."     By    other  writers  he   is   said   to  have 
squandercfl  his  fortune  among  mistresses,  and 
to  have  been  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  and 
a  bad  citizen.    Flow  far  these  charges  are  well 
founded,  it  is  not  easy,  in  the  midst  of  party 
animosities,  to  substantiate.     The  marquis  de 
Rlir.,beau  died  in  1790,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,    after  he  had  shewn  an  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  authority,  whilst  hi« 
son  was  so  much  distinguished  in  the  popular 
party.      All  his  writings  were  published  collec- 
tively,  in  eight  volumes,    i2mo.  with  the  ex- 
ception   of   a    work,   entitled,    "   Hommes  i 
cekbrer,"  two  volumes,  octavo,  which  he  sent 
in  manuvscript  to  his  friend,   father  Boscovich, 
by  whom   it  was  printed  at  Bassano.     Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. —A. 
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MIR  ABTIAU,  Honore-Gat3riel  Riqxjbt- 
Tl,  count  of,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
b>rn  in  1749.     ft'uch  care  ■wms  bestowed  on 
Jiis  educ.ition  ;   but  ;in  impetuosity  of  temper, 
and   superabundance  of   vivacity,   impeded  his 
proi:;ress  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  youth      It 
would  seem,    however,   that   a   contempt   for 
these  studies  was   the  principal   cause   of  his 
w  inr  cf  application  ;    for  it  is  said  that  a  more 
discerning    tutor    having   put    into    hi«   hands 
Locke  on  the  Human  Untlerstinding,  he  sat 
down    10   the   perusal   of    it   with    the   closest 
attention,  and  after  some  progress,  exclaimed, 
•■    1  his  is  the  book  I  wanted!"     At  the  age 
when  the  energy  of  the  passions  begins  to  dis- 
close itself,   young  Mirabeau  exhibited  an  un- 
governable and  darin;;  spirit,  with  a  propensity 
to  every  species  of   irregularity.      His  father  is 
charged  with  improper  severity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  son,  while  the  latter  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of 
criminality  as  to  entertain  designs  of  parricide. 
Wliatever  were  the  grounds  of  difference,  the 
breach  b"came  so  wide,  tb.it  the  marquis  ob- 
tained a  lettre  de  cachet  against  his  son,   then 
seventeen  years  old,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
closely   confined  in  the  I^le  of  Rhe  for  two 
years.     On  his  liberation  he  procured  a  com- 
mission in  a  regimrnt  of  dragoons,  with  which 
lie  served  above  a  year  in  Corsica.     When  re- 
turned to  F'rance,  he  precipitated  himself  into 
every  kind  of  extr.ivagance  ;   and  as  hs  father 
refused    to   supply    his    demands,    he   became 
involved    in    great    pecuniary   difficulties.     In 
order  to  extricate  himself  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  a  yjung  lidy  of  family  and  large  fortune  in 
Provence,  who  was  already  eng  iged  to  another; 
and  such  were  his  powers  of  intrigue,  that  he 
found  means  to  break  the  intended  connexion 
and  obtain  her  hand.      His  father  could  not  be 
induced  to  contribute  more  than  his  consent  to 
ibis  union,   and  his  dissipations  soon   brought 
him  into  new  difficulties.      His  conduct  to  his 
wife  was  brutal  and  unmanly,   and  his  irregu- 
larities became  so  excessive  and  notorious,  that 
several   more    lettres    de    cachet    were   issued 
against  him,  either  restr.iining  him  to  particul  r 
places  of   residence,    or    committing    him    to 
prison.      I'eing   at   Pontarlier  about   i    75,    he 
formed  an   acquaintance   with  Sophie  I^uffei, 
wif-  to  the   marquis    de  iNlonnicr,  whose   ad- 
vamed  years  rendered  him  an  unsuitable  part- 
ner to  a  young  and  handsome  spouse.       Mira- 
beau seduced  her  affections  -,  and  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  their  connexion,   he  was  confined  in 
he  citadel  of  Dijon,     H;;   found    mediis    to 


triake  his  escape  anto  Holland,  •w'btjreiia  oms 
joined  by  the  lady  ;  in  the  mean  time  a  severe 
sentence  was  issued  against  him  in  France.   By 
a  stratagem,  he  w.is  taken  into  cu-stody  in  ius 
place  of  refuge,  and  brought  back  to  Franeq, 
where,  in  1777,  he  was  committed  to  thecbStlc 
of  Vincennes      He  there  remained  three  >yeai« 
and    seven    months,    notwithstaijding    all   his 
efforts  to  obtain  his  enlargement,  or' t!w  privi- 
lege of  a  tri.il ;   and  it  may  well  be  supposei*! 
that  such  frequent  experience  of  tlie  rigours  of 
arbitrary    power,    how   much  soever  he   may 
have  merited  them,  inspired  him  with  astroiig 
predilection  for  a  free  government.    These  inw 
prisonments,  however,  by  checking  his  .career 
of  dissipation,  were    productive  of   improve- 
ment to  his  mind,  whidi  found  no  i-mploy- 
nientso  interesting  as  laying  in  stores  of  inform- 
ation and    reflexion,    and   acquiring   the  habit 
of  literary  composition.     He  had  already  as,- 
sisted  his  father  in  writing,  and  had  formed  an 
engagement  with  a  bookseller  in  Holland  with 
respect  to  some  intended  worJcs ;  but  it  was  in 
the  prison  at  Vincennes  that  he  first  began  to 
publish.     An  abridgement  of  French  grammar, 
and   some   libertine  productions,   were    among 
the  earliest  fruits  of  his  pen       i  hey  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  celebrated  "  Essai  sur  les  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  and  les  prisons  d'etat,"  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  per- 
sonal liberty,   untd  he  had  been  deprived  of  it 
by  a  leg.il  trial,  with  all  the  energy  of  one  who 
had  been   a   sufferer   under   uncontrouled  au- 
thority,   rhis  work  he  published  at  Neufchatel, 
v/hither  he  had  retired  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
stored  to   liberty.     He    then    commenced    an 
action  against  his  father  for  maintenance  and 
arrears,    in   which    he   was  successful.     This 
encouraged  him  to  institute  a  .suit  against  his 
wife  for  the  purpose  ol   gaining  the  custody  of 
lier  person  and  property  ;   and  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause  before   the  p.irliament  of  Aix,  in 
the  presence  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and 
other  distinguished  persons;  but  although  his 
eloquence    excited     general    admiration,     the 
instances  of  hi,  matrimonial  misconduct  were 
so  gross  that  he  lost  his  suit. 

With  the  assistance  of  Chamfort,  a  man  of 
letters,  of  some  celebrity,  he  next  composed  a 
work  entitled,  "  Considerations  sur  I'Ordre  de 
Cincinnatus,"  the  subject  of  which  was  a 
projected  society  in  the  United  States  ©f 
North  America,  which  the  Iriends  of  repub- 
licanism looked  upon  with  jealousy.  During 
its  composition  he  frequently  con-ulted  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  at  Paris.     He  now  entered  into 
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the'Kterary  prdfession  for  a. maintenance ;  and,  entitled,  ■*'  Histoire  de  la  Man.ircliie  Prasii- 

pcconipanied   by  a  female,   who  was  to  pass  cnne."     This  was  published  in   1788   in  four 

for  t!ic    comtesse  de    IMirabe.iu,    he   went  to  volumes,  quarto,  and    ei^ht  volumes,  oaavo, 

Hiondo;!,  where  he  published  some  volumes  of  and  obtained  for  the  author  a  high  reputation 

a  work  called  "  Le  Conservaicur,'"   in  which  for  political  and  siatistical  knowledge.     In  the 

an   analysis   was  given  of   the  most   valuable  next  year  appeared  the    "  Hisioire  secrete  <de 

current  publications.     Meetin.n;  with  small  en-  la  Cour  de  Berlin,"  in  which  the  reigning  king 

tCour.igement  in  England,  he  returned  to  t'aris,  of  Prussia  and  scvt-ral  great  personages  in  liis 

and    wrote  some   pamphlets   on  the   topic   of  court   wt-re  treated  with  S)  much  di'^respect, 

nublic  finance.     In   1786  he  went  to  Berlin,  that  the  work  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  of 

.nor  in   any  avowed  public  capacity,  but  with  Paris  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 


.the -secret  orders,  as  supposed,  of  the  minister 
"Calonne,  to  observe  the  politics  of  that  court. 
He  was  admitted  to  a  conversation  v/ith  the 
great  Frederic,  then  in  his  last  illness  ;  and  he 
wrote  two  very  free  and  important  letters  of 
advice,  or  memorials   to  the  next  king  on  his  ac- 


It  was  disowned  by  Mirabeati,  though  no  one 
doubted  that  the  greater  part  pf  it,  at  least,  was 
his  composition. 

The  assembly  of  the  States-general  could  not 
f  lil  of  exciting  the  highest  expectations  in  owe 
of  Mirabc.iu's   ardour  of  mind  and  self-con- 


cession      If  he  had  any  expectations  of  bemg     fidence;  and  he  vie  wetl  the  approaching  troubles 


.employed  in  the  new  reign,  they  were  frus- 
trated by  his  licentious  character  and  his  oprn 
profession  of  atheism;  and  he  seems  chiefly 
to  have  occupied  himself  at  Berlin  with  laying 
in  materials  for  his  statistic.d  account  of  the 
Prussi m  and  .Saxon  stares,  and  for  tiis  secret 
,and  satiric. d  history  o'  the  court  of  Prussia. 
It  is  alKrmed  that  during  his  residence  at 
Berlin  he  became  a  member  of  the  fanous 
society  of  ilJuminati,  ard  important  con- 
sequences of  a  connexion  formed  by  his  means 
bctwciO  that  society  and  the  clubs  of  revo- 
lutionists in  France,  are  traced  by  writers  who 
h„-ve  distinguished  themselves  for  their  sagacity 
in  hunting  plots  and  conspiracies  throughout 
Europe.  The  real  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, however,  gives  little  countenance  to 
such  surmises.  iVlirab'  au  published  an  *'  Ls  ay 
on  the  Sect  of  the  Illumines,'  which,  appear- 
ing to  disclose  Its  secrets,  is  said  to  mix  with 
them  .-.o  m.my  absuid  fictions  as  to  involve  the 
whiile  in  ridicule. 

When  the  fin.mcial  difficulties  of  the  French 
government  hud  produced  the  resolution  of  as- 
sembling the  notables,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
pnd  immediately  endeavoured  to  attract  notice 
^y  a  jjampl'plet  against  stock-jobbing,  which 
.was  read  with  great  intcrist.  1  he  freedom  of 
its  remarks,  however,  offended  the  administra- 
tion so  11  ucli  that  an  order  was  issued  lor  his 
appreiiciision,  which  he  evaded  by  a  temporary 
concialnicnt  near  I  i  gf.  he  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  reiurn  to  P.uis,  and  ingiatiated  him- 
selt  with  the  nnniter  Brienne,  ly  writing 
agamst  INtcker.  He  visit  d  Berlin  in  this 
summer,  17(57,  vhere  his  friend  IN^auvilion 
j(see  his  art-eiej    was   employed  in  conjunction 


of  the   kingdom    as  pregnant   with   events  in 
which  his  abilities  would  enable  him  to  take. a 
leading  part.     No    man  of  the  time,  indeed, 
was  equally  qualified  to  shine  in  political  war- 
fare.    Possessed  of  a  fluent  and   forcible  elo- 
quence,  capable  of    bearing   all   before   it   in 
popular  debate,  and   of   a   presence  of  mind 
which  no  emergency  could  di.sconcert,  versed 
in  all  fhe  arts  of  intrigue,  and  habituated  to 
the  closest  application,  accustomed  to  lead  the 
opinions   of   the    public,    and    deriving    more 
popularity  from   the  boldness  of  his  writings 
than  he  lost  by  the  di-soluteness  of  his  morals, 
he  was  perfectly  fitte<l  to  act  on  the  tumultuous 
theatre  of   revolutionary   politics       1  he    total 
Want  of  principle  which   he   had  hitherto  dis- 
played must  exclude  him  from  the  list  of  real 
patriots;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was 
upon  conviction  a  friend  to  those  public  rights 
upon   which   all  just  and   enlightened   govern- 
ment   is   founded.      At  the  tmie  of  the  elec- 
tions he  went  to  Provence  with  the  hope  pf 
being  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  no- 
blesse for  that  province  ;  but  being  rejected  as 
not  possessing  a  fief  in  it,  he  opened  a  grocer's 
shop  at   Aix,  put  on   an   apron   and   sold  his 
wares,  and  rendered  himself  so  popular  that  he 
was   elected,    vith   the   greatest  acclamations, 
deputy  of  the  liers-etat  of  that  city       On  ihe 
meeting  of  the  States  he  took  a  step  well  cal- 
culated to  support  his  consequence  in  the  eves 
of  the  public.     He  set  up  a  daily  paper  which 
he  entitled,    "  Lettres  de  Mirabeau  a  scs  Com- 
meitars,  '   which  gave  sutii  an  account  of  the 
debates    as    might  serve   the   interests  of  ihe 
popul.ir   party.     The  government   in   vain    at- 
ttniptrd    to    stij'prcss    it,    and    its   ciicnl.ition 


With  him  in  preparing  for  the  presa  the  work    became  very  extensive.   He  soou  distini^uished 
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himself -r.s  die  n^ost  eloquiiit  of  the  f^w  ex- 
temporaneous speakers,  and  took  a  leading  pint 
in  iliose  difputes  between  the  different  orders, 
which  ended  in  ihe  assumption  of  the  charac- 
ter .  of  nitional  assembly  by  the  tiers-etat. 
When,  after  the  roya!  sitting  in  June,  1789,  the 
deputies  had  been  ordsr>.'d  by  the  king  to  de- 
pirt,  and  the  order  was  repeated  by  M.  de 
Brezc,  grand  ma>,ter  of  the  ceremonies,  I^Iira- 
,  beau  rose,  and  addressing  Breze  in  authorl- 
.  tative  langi:nge,  bid  him  go  and  acquaint  those 
who  sent  him,  that  tliey  were  assembled  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
bayonet  should  separate  them.  This  bold 
.  speech  confirmed  the  tiers-etat  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  royal  authority,  and  Mirabeau  fol- 
lowed it  by  a  decree  declaring  the  inviolability 
of  the  persons  of  the  members. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  plan  of  his  po- 
.litical  conduct,  which  seems  to  have  varied 
according  to  the  fluctuations  of  parties  and 
■events.  He  is  confidently  afhrmed  to  have  at 
•first  devoted  himself  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  to  have  participated  in  his  most  criminal 
view;;  though  the  CNperience  of  that  chief's 
total  incapacity  to  c^irry  into  effect  any  bold 
and  decisive  scheme,  led  him  in  the  end  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  counsels.  His  mo- 
tions were  sometimes  of  a  popular  kind,  some- 
times tending  to  the  support  of  authority  ;  par- 
ticularly, he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
royal  veto.  Though  apparently  a  friend  of 
order,  he  was  thought  secretly  to  have  been  the 
instigator  of  the  vioknces  committed  by  the 
mob,  over  wliom  he  possessed  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  any  other  individual.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1790  was  of  no  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  his  fortune,  on  account  of  the  em- 
barrassment in  which  he  Iiad  left  his  affairs ; 
yet  he  found  means  to  pay  off  large  debts,  and 
to  live  in  a  splendid  ^tyle,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  donations  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  Jacobin  club  he  was  a  con- 
st.int  attender  upon  its  meetings ;  but  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their 
subversive  designf,  he  deserted  and  opposed 
them.  In  May,  1790,  he  was  a  warm  advocate 
for  the  right  of  peace  and  war  as  inherent  in 
the  executive  power,  and  from  that  period  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  court,  i  his  opinion  was  so  prevalent,  that 
a  pamphlet  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  pro- 
claiming <'  The  grand  treason  of  the  Count 
de  Mirabeau  i"  and  his  popularity  was  for  some 
time  much  impaired.  By  versatile  politics  and 
.i>is  usual  arts  he  recovered  his  influence,  still, 


hov/cvcr,  retaining  his  enmity  to  the  Jacobins, 
whom  he  treated  with  great  contempt.  It  is 
supposed  that  ho  was  engaged  in  a  plan  to  pro- 
cure the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  king,  by  means  of  an  ap- 
pe.il  to  the  nation,  when  he  v/as  attacked  by  a 
violent  disease  which  proved  f.ital.  lExamplJs  ' 
have  rarely  occurred  in  which  the  d.mger  of  a  ' 
private  individual  has  excited  such  a  general 
alarm.  All  Paris  crowded  round  his  door,  with 
enquiries,  and  the  king  himself  sent  messages 
to  learn  the  state  of  his  health.  His  disease 
appears  to  have  been  an  inflammation  of  (he 
bov.-els  ;  and  though  poison  was  strongly  Sus- 
pected by  the  public  to  have  been  the  cause,^no 
ground  for  the  suspicion  appeared  upon  dissiec- 
tion.  He  died  on  April  2,  i  791,  at  the  age  of  42. 
The  honours  paid  to  his  memory  were  almos.t 
unprecedented.  All  public  spectacles  were 
suspended  till  his  funeral,  which  was  attended 
by  all  the  ministers  and  deputies,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  persons,  to  the  Pantheon,  or 
church  of  St,  Genevieve,  where  his  body  was 
deposited  by  the  side  of  that  of  Descartes. 
His  bust  was  placed  in  the  halls  of  most  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  and  funeral 
services  were  performed  for  him  in  several  of 
the  provincial  capitals.  Yet,  such  were  the 
mutations  of  the  public  mind  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period  !  in  the  very  next  year,  when 
republicanism  was  triumphant,  his  butts  were 
destroyed,  and  his  remains  were  taken  up  and 
dissipated.  What  would  have  been  the  future 
career  of  such  a  man  it  is  diflScult  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  his  death  was  at  the  time  a  public 
evil,  since  it  made  way  for  the  influence  of 
men  more  violent,  equally  unprincipled,  and 
certainly  less  endowed  with  political  wisdom. 
Besides  his  works  above-mentioned,  and  a  va- 
riety of  pamphlets,  there  have  been  published 
his  "  Original  Letters,"  written  from  the  pri- 
son of  Vincennes,  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
passion  and  sentiment  is  scarcely  exceeded  by 
the  Julie  of  Rousseau-  In  person,  Mirabeau 
was  gross  and  rspulsive ;  in  manners,  when 
not  under  controul,  p.issionate  and  brutal :  his 
courage  has  been  called  in  question  on  account 
of  his  declining  some  challenges  •,  but  it  nevey 
seems  to  have  failed  him  in  the  momentous  oc- 
currences of  his  political  life.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  most  splendid  figure  in  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  but 
like  a  meteor,  he  dazzled  and  disappeared  with- 
out leaving  any  lasiing  traces  of  his  esistence. 
The  Viscount  de  Mirabeauy  brother  of  the 
preceding,  a  military  man  of  reputatici»,  W3$ 
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deputy  from  the  nobility  of  Ijimosin  to  tlic 
States-gen,;rn1,  and  always  acted  warmly  on 
the  royal  party.  He  emigrated,  and  served 
under  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  he;ul  of  a 
kgion  levied  by  fiimstlf.  He  died  at  Friburg, 
in  1792.  The  viscount  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
couraj^e,  extraordinarily  bulky,  and  addicted  to 
intemperance,  wlicnce  lie  w;s  called  Mirabciiu 
'Toimeau.  He  wrote  several  satirical  songs  on 
the  changes  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Molphus's  Bhgr.  Mem.  of  the  Fr.  Rcvdiit. 
Diction,  des  Hommcs  Marquans.  Notiv.  Diet. 
Bis/.— A. 

WIRANDULA.  See  Pico. 
■  MIRE,  A[7B£RT  /.E  (MiR/EUs)  a  volu- 
minous writer  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, was  born  fit  Brussels  in  1573.  He  was 
nephew  to  John  Le  Mire,  bishop  of  Antwerp, 
by  whose  interest  he  obtained  a  canonry  of  that 
church  in  1598.  His  uncle  sent  him  in  1610 
into  Holland,  and  afterwards  into  France,  on 
affairs  relative  to  the  catholic  religion;  and  the 
archduke  Albert  nominated  him  his  first  al- 
moner and  librarian.  In  1624  he  was  made 
dean  of  Antwerp  ;  and  he  was  also  grand- 
vicar  of  that  diocese.  After  a  life  spent  in 
learned  and  ecclesiastical  labours,  he  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1640,  and  v/as  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  The  principal  works  of  Le  Mire 
are  the  following.  "  Hlogia  illustrium  Belgii 
bcriptorum,"  quarto,  1609:  "  Vita  Justi  Lip- 
sii,"  octavo,  1609:  "  Origines  Monasteriorum 
Benedictinorum,  Cartusianorum,  Augustin- 
nanorum,"  &c. ;  after  he  had  published  sc- 
p  irately  these  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
monastic  orders,  he  printed  them  collectively, 
under  the  title  of  "  Originum  Monastlcarum, 
lib.  V."  1620:  "  Biblotheca  Ecclesiastica," 
two  volumes,  folio.  This  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
transcribed  from  Bellarmin,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, not  free  from  errors ;  a  new  edition 
of  it  was  published  by  John  Albert  Fabricius 
in  1718:  "  Opera  Historica  &  Diplomatica-," 
this  is  an  useful  collection  of  charters  and 
diplomas  relative  to  the  Low  Countries ;  its 
best  edition  is  that  of  Foppens,  with  many 
notes  and  augmentations,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  1724;  two  supplemental  volumes  were 
afterwards     added  :     "     Kerum     Belgicarum 
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De  Rebus  Bohemicis."    Le 


Mire  deserves  the  praise  of  great  activity  and 
labour  of  research,  but  is  defective  in  judg- 
ment and  accuracy.  Moreri  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MIREVELT,   Michael-Jansen,  an  emi- 
nent painter,  was  born  jt  Delft  in  1568.    His 


father,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  caused  him  at  an 
early  age  to  be  taught  drawing  and  engraving, 
and  then  placed  him  with  the  painter,  Antony 
Blochland.  His  first  works  were  in  history- 
painting,  and  he  finished  some  altar-pieces, 
by  which  he  acquired  reputation.  He  also 
painted  subjects  in  common  life,  kitchens  with 
their  furniture,  and  the  like.  At  length  he 
confined  himself  to  portrait,  as  the  most  gain- 
ful branch  of  the  art;  and  no  one  in  his  time 
obtained  more  employment  in  that  line,  or  was 
more  admired.  His  pictures  were  ex  ict  copies 
of  nature,  were  highly  linished,  with  a  neat 
touch,  atid  an  admirable  tone  of  colouring. 
The  nuaiber  of  his  portraits  has  been  tsti- 
mated  at  ten  thousand,  but  Houbrakcn,  with 
more  probability,  states  them  at  half  the  num- 
ber, among  which  were  those  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  characters  of  the  Low  Countries. 
His  fame  reached  England,  and  procured  him 
an  invitation  from  Charles  L,  which  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  effect  by  the  plague  of 
London  at  that  period.  One  of  his  principal 
patrons  was  the  archduke  Albert,  who  gave 
him  a  considerable  pension,  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religion,  which  was  that  of  the 
sect  of  JNIennonites.  He  finally  fixed  his  abode 
at  Delft,  where  he  died  in  1641.  Mirevelt 
was  a  man  of  mild  and  polished  manners,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  well  received  in  all  com- 
panies. He  frequently  went  to  the  Hague  to 
take  the  portraits  of  the  Nassau  family,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  Above  fifty  o£ 
his  heads  have  been  engraved.  D' Argefiville% 
Filkingtm. — A. 

MISSON,  Maximilian,  a  French  writer, 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  parliatnent  of  Paris  at 
the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  event  occasioned  him,  as  a 
Protestant,  to  quit  his  country  and  retire  to 
England.  In  16S7  and  i6-)8  he  travelled  to 
Italy  with  an  English  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
was  governor;  and  on  his  return  he  published 
the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  a  v.ork  en- 
titled, "  Nouveau  Voyage  d'ltalie,"  three 
volumes,  i2mo.  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  the  Hague  in  1702.  These  travels 
were  looked  upon  as  a  faithful  and  lively 
picture  of  the  countries  described;  but  the  Ca- 
tholics took  offence  at  the  representations  given 
of  the  ceremonies  and  popular  superstitions 
prevalent  among  them,  which  they  charge  with 
exaggeration  and  unf-.ithfulness.  Addison,  it} 
the  preface  to  his  travels,  says  of  Mlsson,  that 
"  his  account  of  Italy  in  general  is  more  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  writer  before  him,  as  \.i 
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faTt"'iilarly  excels  in  the-  plan  of  ;lie  rounrty,. 
\v1ik1i  he  liss  pis'^ii  in  true  and  1  v.ly  loiours." 
Misson  wrote  aho  "  Wcmoires  d'uii  Voya^eur 
en  Anglctcrrc,'  i2mo  169S';  -and  "  Le 
"X!  e.itre  sacre  des  Cevennes,  ou  Recit  des 
Prodigis  arrives  dans  cftte  panie  du  Lan- 
guedoc,  tt  des  pttits  Proplie'tes,"  octavoy 
1707:  in  tl.is  last  woik  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
played extreme  creduhty  and  a  spirit  of  fan.iti- 
cism.  He  di. d  in  an  atlva''Cfd  :ijjtr  at  London, 
101721.      Alcreri       Audis-u's  Trat^e's. — A. 

^J1THK1DA1  F,S,  king  ot  Pontus,  siir- 
fiamcd  Eiipatcr,  and  the  Great,  was  the  fon  of 
Witliridates  \\.  the  first  kinj;  of  that  coui.try 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
ilt  the  death  of  his  father,  B.  C.  123,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  11  or  13. 
He  was  early  accustomed  to  martial  exercises 
and  the  toils  of  the  chace,  by  which  his  body 
xras  rendered  hardy  and  agile.  His  mind  dis- 
placed from  youth  the  characters  of  turbulence 
and  ferocity,  to  which  was  joined  a  wariness  and 
Suspicion  that  are  said  to  hare  preserved  him 
irom  scieral  attempts  on  his  life,  made  by  his 
guardians.  Kis  mother  had  been  appointed 
Co-heir  with  him  in  the  kingdom;  but  he  not 
©nly  deprived  her  of  all  power,  but  kept  her 
tinder  close  confinement,  in  which  she  ended 
her  days.  When  arrived  at  majority,  he  took 
to  wife  his  sister  Laodice,  according  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  eastern  kings.  After 
the  birth  of  a  son  he  made  a  progress  through 
^11  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  states,  with  a  view 
10  observe  their  strength  and  policy.  He  was 
absent  three  years  from  his  capital,  during 
■which  his  queen  entered  into  a  criminal  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  lords  of  her  court ; 
and  on  his  return  he  was  welcomed  by  her 
with  a  draught  of  poison,  which  failed  of  its 
effect.  7"he  discovery  of  her  unfaithfulness 
occasioned  her  death,  with  that  of  all  her 
accomplices. 

ISlithridates  now  began  openly  to  pursue 
those  ambitious  plans  in  which  his  whole  life 
was  spent.  He  overran  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  Paphlagonia,  which  he  divided  with 
his  ally  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  disregard- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  declared  it  a  free  state.  He  then  reduced 
Galatia,  though  also  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.  The  next  object  of  his  cupidity  was 
Cappadocia,  then  possessed  by  his  brother-in- 
law  and  friend  Ariarathes.  Not  daring  openly 
to  aitack  him,  he  privately  procured  his  assas- 
sination by  one  Gordius,  upon  which  event 
.the  kingdom  was  seized  by  the  Bithynian  king, 


Nicomedes,  who  married  the  wiJow.  M'th- 
rid.ites,  undor  the  pretence  of  securing  thr 
crov/n  tor  his  nephew,  drove  out  Nicomedes, 
and  se.ited  tlie  young  prince  on  the  throne. 
He  sooli  after,  however,  found  a  pretext  to 
quarrel  with  him  ;  and  tlie  two  kin-s  met  on 
the  frontiers  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies. 
Distrusting  the  cffjct  of  force,  Mithrid.ites  de- 
termined to  employ  treachery;  and  proposing 
a  conference  with  his  nephew,  he  stabbed  him 
with  a  concealed  dagger  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  The  Cappadocians,  struck  with  horror 
at  the  deed,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  suf- 
fered Mithridates  to  take  pOsses  ion  of  all  the 
fortresses  cf  the  kingdom.  He  placed  on  the 
throne  a  minor  son  of  his  own,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  wicked  instrument  Gor- 
dius. J  he  Cappadocians  revolted  against  his 
government,  and  declared  in  farour  of  th6 
brother  of  their  late  king ;  but  he  wast  soon 
after  expelled  by  Mithridates,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  and  with  him  terminated  tbc 
royal  line  of  Pharnaces. 

1  hs  jealousy  of  Nicomedes  now  induced 
him  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  pretended  third  soft 
of  Ariarathes,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  lay 
his  complaints  before  the  senate,  and  implore 
its  assistance  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  Mithridates  sent  deputies  to  apprize 
the  senate  of  the  imposture ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, both  kings  were  commanded  to  relin- 
quish their  claims,  and  the  crown  of  Cappa- 
docia was  conferred  on  Ariobarzanes.  bylla 
first,  and  afterwards  Manius  Aquilius,  settled 
this  prince  on  his  throne;  and  the  latter  also 
restored  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  Nicomedes 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  the  inheritance  of  that 
kingdom,  which  had  been  seized  by  Mithw 
ridates  for  his  own  brother.  The  Roman  corn-* 
manders,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
endeavoured  to  excite  hostilities  among  the 
Asiatic  kings,  that  they  might  have  a  pretence 
to  interfere  in  their  disputes.  Mithridates  bore 
in  silence  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  till  he 
had  collected  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
army,  when  he  suddenly  invaded  Cappadocia, 
and  expelled  the  new  king  Ariobarzanes.  Soon 
after,  in  order  to  make  the  Romans  believe 
that  he  was  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  with  complainti 
against  the  hostilities  committed  on  his  do- 
minions by  king  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia;  but 
they  were  ordered  immediately  to  depart  from 
the  city.  From  this  time,  B.  C.  90,  open  war 
may  be  'considered  as  prevailing  between  the 
Roman  republic  and  Mithridates,  which  ww 
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ritlnguisheJ  only  by  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  began  by  forming  a  league  with  several  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  ana  his  first  action 
was  a  complete  victory  over  Nicomedcs,  fol- 
lowed by  another  over  A<iuilius  the  Roman 
legate.  This  success  inspired  him  v/ith  the  de- 
sign of  freeing  all  Asia  from  the  Roman  yoke; 
and  he  overran  in  an  uninterrupted  career  all 
the  countries  in  their  alliance  and  possession, 
being  every  where  received  by  the  people  as 
their  deliverer.  He  took  pains  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  the  most  popular  behaviour,  and 
by  restoring,  without  ransom,  all  the  Asiatic 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Even 
the  free  cities  of  Asia  opened  their  gates  to 
htm,  and  took  pleasure  in  demolishing  all  the 
monuments  erected  by  the  Romans.  Oppius, 
governor  of  Pamphylia,  and  Manius  Aquilius 
the  legate,  were  delivered  up  to  him.  'I'he 
latter,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  the  war,  he  treated  with  great  indig- 
nity and  cruelty,  and  at  length  put  him  to 
death  by  pouring  melted  gold  down  his  throat, 
as  the  due  punishment  of  Roman  avarice. 
Determined  upon  irreconcileable  enmity  to 
that  people,  and  wishing  to  involve  the  Asiatics 
in  the  same  extremity,  he  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates throughout  the  cities  in  which  any 
Roman  citizens  had  established  themselves, 
directing,  that  on  a  certain  day  a  general  mas- 
sacre should  be  perpetrated  on  all  of  Italian 
birth  or  origin,  not  excepting "  women  and 
children.  This  horrid  deed  took  place  with 
every  circumstance  of  barbarity,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that,  by  the  lowest  computation, 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  lost  their  lives 
on  the  occasion,  while  some  accounts  raise  the 
number  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mithridates,  now  master  of  almost  the  whole 
of  Lesser  Asia,  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  several  of  which  he 
reduced.  At  Cos  he  took  possession  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  deposited  there  by  the 
Asiatic  Jews,  and  intended  for  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  He  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
where  many  of  the  Romans  had  taken  refuge  ; 
but  the  brave  mariners  of  that  island  defeated 
his  fleet,  and  in  the  action  he  himself  incurred 
so  much  danger,  that  he  ever  after  felt  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  sea.  Archelaus,  one  of  his 
generals,  crossing  over  to  Greece,  made  him- 
■  self  master  of  Athens ;  whilst  his  own  son, 
Ariarathes,  conquered  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  and 
is  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of  twenty- 
five  different  nations.     It  is  also  asserted,  as  a 
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proof  of  Ills  strength  of  memory  and  talent  for 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  that  he  could 
converse  with  the  natives  of  all  of  them  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  not  a  people  to  suffer  the  ag- 
grandizement of  a  hostile  king,  or  to  forget 
the  injuries  they  had  received  from  him, 
Sylla,  whose  party  was  now  prevalent  at  Rome, 
procured  the  chief  command  against  Mith- 
ridates, and  sailing  to  Greece,  recovered 
Athens,  B.  C.  86.  He  afterwards  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  the  troops  of  Archelaus 
at  Chxronea ;  and  by  two  other  victories  he 
entirely  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Greece.  The 
consul  Flaccus,  meantime,  entered  Asia  with 
a  Roman  army,  and  was  joined  by  those  tribes 
which  still  remained  in  alliance  with  the  repub- 
lic. He  was  soon  after  dispossessed  of  hi^ 
authority  and  put  to  death  by  his  lieutenant. 
Fimbria,  who  then  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Asia,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
vigour.  He  took  many  towns,  which  he 
treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  defeated 
the  royal  generals  in  a  considerable  engage- 
ment. He  pursued  Mithridates  himself  from 
Pergamus  to  Pitane,  which  last  place  he  in- 
vested, and  would  have  taken  the  king  in  it, 
had  not  Lucullus,  from  party  animosity,  re- 
fused to  bring  his  fleet  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
Mithridates  escaped  to  Mitylene,  and  being 
disheartened  by  this  career  of  ill  success,  en- 
joined Archelaus  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sylla.  That  leader,  who  regarded  Fim- 
bria as  not  less  his  enemy  than  INIithridates,  and 
was  impatient  to  return  to  Rome,  where  the 
Marian  faction  had  resumed  the  superiority, 
was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  proposals;  and 
after  a  personal  interview  with  the  king  at  Dar- 
danus  in  the  Troad,  conditions  were  agreed 
upon.  Their  substance  was,  that  Mithridates 
should  resign  all  his  conquests,  and  confine 
himself  within  his  paternal  dominions  of  Pon- 
tus ;  that  lie  should  release  his  captives  with- 
out ransom,  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  deliver 
up  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet,  and  practise 
no  hostilities  against  those  who  had  revolted 
from  him  and  taken  part  with  tlto  Roimans- 

Mithridates  acquiesced  in  these  hard  con- 
ditions only  through  the  pressure  of  present  dif- 
ficulties, resolving  to  break  them  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  recruited  his  strength.  Oa  his 
return  to  Pontus,  he  began  with  reducing  to 
obedience  the  revolted  Colchi;  and  he  put  to 
death  a  son  of  his  own  name  through  jealousy 
of  that  nation's  attachment  to  hirn.  He  avg- 
memed  his  forcci,  and  refu^-'d  to  restore  ta 
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Ariobarzancs  some  places  of  importance  in 
C;\ppadocia.  The  pretor  Murena  was  induced 
by  these  iufractions,  and  still  more  by  the  hope 
of  enriching  himself  by  a  new  war,  to  invade 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  who  laid  his 
complaints  before  the  Roman  senate;  and 
Sylla,  in  consequence,  sent  orders  to  the 
pretor  to  give  him  no  further  molestation. 
The  king  then  employed  his  arms  in  reducing 
the  Bosphori ;  and  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Sylla,  he  resolved  immediately  to  attempt  re- 
covering his  former  conquests  in  Asia.  He 
engaged  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, to  invade  Cappadocia,  whilst  he  him- 
self entered  Paphlagonia  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  soon  brought  it  to  submission.  He 
had  the  same  success  in  Bithynia,  which  king 
Nieomedes  had  lately  bequeathed  to  the 
Romans.  He  next  over-ran  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  which,  by  the  exorbitant  taxes 
levied  upon  it,  had  been  alienated  from  the  re- 
public, and  received  the  king  as  a  deliverer. 

A  new  war  being  unavoidable,  Lucullus, 
now  consul,  B.  C.  74,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Asia.  Mithridates,  who  had 
raised  three  powerful  armies,  and  fitted  out  a 
strong  fleet,  obtained  considerable  advantages 
by  land  and  sea  before  the  arrival  of  Lucullus. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Cyzicum, 
but  through  the  superior  generalship  of  Lu- 
cullus was  obliged  to  raise  it  after  great  loss; 
and  fortune  now  began  to  turn  against  him. 
The  Roman  general  marched  into  Pout  us,  and 
reduced  most  of  its  fortresses ;  whilst  the  king, 
forsaken  by  his  troops,  took  refuge  in  Ar- 
menia. In  his  flight,  recollecting  that  he  had 
left  his  sisters,  wives,  and  concubines,  at 
Pharnacia,  he  sent  an  eunuch  to  put  them  all 
tD  death,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  From  the  account  of  this  tragedy,  it 
appears  that  the  women  in  general  submitted 
without  reluctance  to  their  fate;  but  one  of  his 
two  sisters,  before  she  took  the  poisonous 
draught  prepared  for  them,  uttered  many  im- 
precations and  reproaches  against  her  brother  ; 
whilst  the  other  expressed  her  obligations  to 
him  for  his  care  that  they  should  die  free. 
Lucullus  (see  his  article)  reduced  Pontus  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  then  sent 
a  requisition  to  Tigranes  to  deliver  up  Mith- 
ridates. On  the  honourable  refusal  of  that 
prince,  he  invaded  his  dominions,  and  gave 
liim  a  total  defeat.  Mithridates,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  raise  a  new  army,  and  by  his 
own  military  abilities  recovered  several  places, 
and  gave  the  Romans  some  checks  in  the  field. 


At  length  he  entirely  defeated  Triarius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Lucullus;  which  disaster,  and 
the  protraction  of  the  war,  produced  so  inucli 
discontent  at  Rome,  that  Lucullus  was  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  the  consul  Glabrio, 
Mithridates,  meantime,  so  actively  pursued  his 
success,  that  he  recovered  the  best  part  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia- 
Minor. 

The  Romans  at  length  resolved  to  bring  to  3 
conclusion  this  long  and  hazardous  war  ;  and 
Pompey,  invested  with  greater  powers  than 
had  ever  before  been  conferred  on  a  Roman 
commander,  was  sent  into  Asia,  B.  C.  67.  As 
he  advanced  into  Pontus,  tlie  king  withdrew  to 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  and  encamped  on  a 
hill  opposite  to  Pompey.  That  general  enclosed 
him  with  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  reduced 
him  to  great  distress  ;  but  at  length,  having 
put  to  death  his  sick  and  wounded  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  burst 
through  by  night.  Pompey  followed  him,  and 
overtaking  him  as  he  was  posted  in  a  narrow 
valley,  took  possession  of  all  the  surromiding 
defiles,  and  then  made  a  nocturnal  attack  on 
his  army.  The  consequence  was  the  destruc- 
tion or  dispersion  of  all  the  king's  troops, 
except  a  body  of  cavalry  with  which  he  forced 
a  passage.  Mithridates  fled  into  Armenia, 
where  he  found  Tigranes  no  longer  inclined  to 
support  him.  He  therefore  withdrew  to  Col- 
chis, and  thence  into  Scythia,  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  Pompey  pursued, 
till  at  length  he  lost  all  tidings  of  his  an- 
tagonist ;  and  concluding  him  to  be  dead,  he 
marched  back  and  proceeded  to  Syria.  After 
a  long  concealment  in  the  territories  of  a  Scy- 
thian prince  near  the  Palus-Moeotis,  Mith- 
ridates emerged  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  and  entering  Pontus,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  several  important  places.  His  fortune, 
howcA'er,  had  ebbed  so  low,  that  his  subjects 
had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his  cause,  and 
were  disposed  to  rebellion.  In  this  emergency 
he  attempted  to  engage  the  Scythian  chiefs  in 
his  favour,  by  ambassadors,  accompanied  by 
his  daughters,  who  were  to  be  offered  them  in 
marriage.  His  envoys,  however,  were  killed, 
and  his  daughters  delivered  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  disappointed,  and  unable  to  prevail  on 
any  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  join  his  arms,  he 
adopted  the  bold  design  of  marching  into 
Europe,  and  stirring  up  the  Gauls,  whom  he 
understood  to  be  nationally  hostile  to  Rome. 
When  his  intention  became  known  to  his 
troops,  great  discontents  arose  among  them. 
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which  suggested  to  his  favourite  son,  Phar- 
naces,  the  idea  of  placing  the  crown  on  his 
own  head.  The  army  in  a  tumultuous  manner 
proclaimed  the  young  prince  king  ;  and  when 
Mithridates  attempted,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards,  to  appease  the  mutiny,  he  was  driven 
back  to  the  city  where  he  then  lay,  Pantica- 
pceuni,  near  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  From 
the  walls,  he  attempted  to  recal  his  son  to  the 
sentiments  of  filial  obedience  and  affection ; 
and  finding  his  address  disregarded,  he 
solemnly  implored  the  gods  that  his  son  might 
one  day  feel  from  his  own  experience  the  sting 
of  a  beloved  child's  ingratitude.  Resolving  not 
to  outlive  this  final  calamity,  he  withdrew  to 
the  female  apartments,  and  after  drinking 
poison  himself,  presented  it  to  his  wives  and 
concubines,  and  to  two  favourite  daughters. 
To  them  it  was  soon  mortal ;  but  his  con- 
stitution was  so  inured  (it  is  said)  to  the  use  of 
antidotes,  that  its  operation  was  too  slow  to  be 
depended  upon.  He  then  stabbed  himself,  but 
with  a  failing  hand,  so  that  he  was  still  alive 
when  the  rebels  broke  into  the  town.  While 
lying  in  this  situation,  a  Gallic  mercenary  en- 
tering the  room  in  quest  of  booty,  was  ear- 
nestly requested  by  him  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery,  which  office  he  performed.  His  death 
took  place  B.  C.  64,  about  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  a  prince, 
who,  with  many  great  qualities,  lived  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  war  and  trouble,  occasioned  by 
his  restless  ambition  and  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
foes  that  the  Roman  republic  ever  experienced ; 
and  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  with 
the  greatest  joy  and  exultation.  His  body  was 
delivered  to  Pompey,  who,  like  a  generous 
enemy,  bestowed  on  it  a  most  magnificent 
funeral.  Mithridates  was  learned,  and  a  fa- 
vourer of  letters :  he  was  particularly  attached 
to  the  study  of  medicine  •,  and  a  very  com- 
pounded electuary,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
capital  alexipharmac,  still  bears  his  name. 
Appian.  Velklus  Paterc.  Plutarchi  Sylla,  Lii- 
ciillin,  fej°  Pompeius.      Univers.  Hist. — A. 

MOAWIY  AH,  sixth  caliph  of  the  Arabians, 
was  the  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  a  chief  of  the 
Koreish,  and  an  eminent  commander  under 
Mahomet.  At  his  request,  Moawiyah  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  prophet,  which  post 
he  held  for  several-years.  After  the  conquest 
of  Syria,  he  was  made  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince by  Omar,  and  was  continued  in  that  im- 
portant oiiice  by  Othman.  He  obtained  several 
successes  against  the  Greek  emperors ;  and  in 


the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  hejyra,  A.  D.  61; 4, 
he  conquered  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  de- 
molished the  famous  colossus  of  the  Sun.  His 
great  wealth  and  reputation,  and  his  influence 
as  chief  of  the  powerful  house  of  Ommiyah, 
caused  him,  at  the  death  of  Othman  in  655, 
to  become  a  competitor  for  the  caliphate. 
When  All  was  chosen,  Moawiyah  declared 
against  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Amru  to  join 
him.  He  was  proclaimed  caliph  at  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  maintained  a  civil  war  against 
Ali  till  the  assassination  of  that  caliph  in  660. 
IMoawiyah  himself  was  severely  wounded  by 
one  of  the  three  conspirators  who  undertook 
to  restore  peace  among  the  INIussulmans  by  the 
assassination  of  the  two  rivals  and  of  Amru, 
but  he  escaped  with  life.  Hassan,  All's  son, 
was  proclaimed  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  marched  against  Moawiyah ;  but  being 
of  a  mild  and  unambitious  character,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  involving  the  empire 
in  bloodshed  on  his  account,  and  made  an 
offer  of  resignation  to  his  competitor.  This 
was  accepted,  (see  Hassan);  and  Moawiyah 
obtained  the  caliphate  in  661,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiyans.  An 
insurrection  of  the  fanatical  Kharegites  was 
one  of  the  first  events  of  his  reign  ;  it  was 
quelled  by  the  people  of  Irak,  with  the  total 
extermination  of  that  sect.  A  reconciliation 
with  his  illegitimate  brother  Ziyad,  a  man  of 
great  talents,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Ali, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Persia,  added 
strength  to  the  throne  of  Moawiyah,  who  did 
not  scruple,  in  order  to  gain  him,  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  Koran,  by  acknowledging  him 
as  of  the  blood  of  the  Koreish,  though  his 
legal  father  was  a  Greek  slave.  The  severity 
of  Ziyad  was  of  great  service  in  suppressing 
some  other  commotions  which  threatened  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  In  the 
year  668,  Moawiyah  sent  his  son  Yezid  with  an 
army  to  besiege  Constantinople;  so  formidable 
had  the  Mussulman  power  become  only  forty- 
eight  years  after  the  flight  of  the  founder  from 
Mecca  !  The  undertaking,  however,  was  be- 
yond their  military  skill ;  and  after  spending 
seven  years  in  a  series  of  repeated  summer 
attacks,  attended  with  a  variety  of  petty  events, 
but  signalised  by  no  great  action,  they  relin- 
quished the  enterprise.  The  famous  Greek 
fire  is  said  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of 
their  failure,  and  their  loss  in  men  and  ships 
was  very  considerable.  The  caliph's  arms  were 
more  successful  in  another  quarter ;  for  Saad, 
his  governor  of  Khorasan,  crossed  the  Jihoon 
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cr  Oxu"!,  ilefefitcti  an  army  of  Usbeks,  nnd 
took  possession  of  Sainarcand.  Moawipli 
fixed  his  residence  at  Dsmascus,  and  the  great 
object  of  his  cares  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  was  to  secure  t]ie  crown  to  his  son 
Yezid.  In  this  attempt  he  met  with  much 
opposition,  as  the  young  man's  character  by  no 
means  merited  the  confidence  his  father  placed 
in  him,  and  the  moslems  were  unwilling  to  ren- 
der hereditary  a  sovereignty  which  liad  hitherto 
been  elective.  At  length  he  procured  the  public 
recognition  of  Yezid  as  his  own  colleague  and 
presumptive  heir  to  the  caliphate.  Soon  after, 
in  the  year  679,  the  twentieth  of  his  reign, 
and  about  the  seventy-fifth  of  his  age,  he  ex- 
pired at  Damascus.  Moawiyah  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Saracen 
caliphs,  and  is  extolled  for  his  capacity,  his 
ccurage,  generosity,  and  clemency.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  caliphs  who  wore  rich  garments 
and  affected  royal  splendour.  He  also  drank 
wine  without  scruple,  and  in  other  respects 
deviated  from  the  strictness  of  the  Mahometan 
law.  Though  not  learned,  he  favoured  the 
sciences,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  poetry, 
to  the  proficients  in  which  he  shewed  singular 
kindness  on  several  occasions.  Ahd.  Uniwrs. 
Mist.     jlJarigny's  Ijist.  of  the  Arabians. — A. 

MOCENIGO,  Andrlw,  a  noble  Venetian, 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  employed  in  the  public  aftairs 
of  his  country,  which  he  managed  with  suc- 
cess. He  wrote  in  Latin  a  "  History  of  the 
War  sustained  by  the  Republic  of  Venice 
in  consequence  of  the  League  of  Cambray, 
from  1 5 CO  to  1501,  in  four  Books;"  and 
although  his  style  has  little  elegance,  the  work 
was  received  with  applause  on  account  of  the 
accuracy  and  veracity  of  the  narration.  He 
also  composed  a  poem  in  Latin  verse  on  the 
war  with  Bajazct  IL  which  is  lost.  Moreri 
7irabo^cId. — A. 

MODI  US,  Francis,  a  learned  critic,  was 
born  at  Oudenburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  in  1 1^.\6.  The  wars  of  the  Low 
Countries  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cologne,  and 
to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
Being  at  Boime  in  1587,  when  that  town  was 
surprised,  he  lost  all  his  effects  and  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.  He  was  finally  presented 
with  a  canonry  at  Aire,  where  he  died  in 
1597.  Modius  wrote  annotations  upon  several 
ancient  writers,  on  the  tactical  authors  Fron- 
linus,  Acliau,  Modestus,  and  Vtgetius;  Livy, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Justin,  Tacitus,  and  others. 
They  are  mostly  contained  in  his  "  Lectiones 


Nov-antii]ux,"  which  were  first  printed  at 
Frankfort  ia  1584,  and  were  re-printed  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  letters  by  Gruter,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Thesaurus  criticus.'' 
He  also  wrote  poems  and  other  works  in  Latin. 
His  critical  talents  have  been  praised  by  Lip- 
sius  and  Scioppius.      Bailkt.  Moreri. — A. 

MOEBIUS,  Gj-orge,  an  emiuent  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Lauch  in  Thu- 
ringia,  in  the  year  l6i6.  He  became  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  divinity, 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  died  in 
1697,  about  the  age  of  81.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  works,  in  the  Latin 
and  German  languages ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  entitled,  •'  On  the 
Origin,  Propagation,  and  Duration  of  theFagaii 
Oracles,"  in  a  preliminary  dissertation.  '1  his 
treatise  was  written  in  opposition  to  Van  Dale's 
famous  performance,  and  is  disiinguished  by 
much  profound  and  recondite  erudition.  It 
was  freely  made  use  of  by  father  Baltus,  one 
of  the  writers  asrainst  Fontenelle's  book  on  the 
same  subject.  Saxii  Oiiomast.  Lit.  par.  V. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MOLSTLIN,  Michael,  a  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  and  celebrated  mathematician  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Gop- 
pingcn  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  but  lii 
what  year  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  sent 
on  an  exhibition  from  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg 
to  the  university  of  'I'ubingen,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency, and  Was  admitted  to  the  degrees  of 
B  A.  and  M.  A.  Afterwards  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  being  receiv- 
ed into  the  ministry,  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
town  of  Tetscheu.  The  duties  of  this  office 
he  discharged  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
flock,  and  acquired  universal  respect  by  his 
unaffected  piety  and  exemplary  manners.  He 
also  obt.iined  considerable  reputation  for  pro- 
found skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  to 
which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted.  This 
circumstance,  after  he  had  resided  four  years 
at  Tetschen,  induced  duke  Lewis  of  Wirtem- 
berg to  offer  him  the  chair  of  mathematical 
professor  at  Heidelberg;  which  he  accepted. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  removed  to 
occupy  the  same  post  in  the  university  of 
Tubingen;  which  he  appears  to  have  held 
during  the  remainder  oi  his  life,  with  high 
credit  to  himself,  and  essential  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  science.  He  died  in  the  year 
1650.     He  was  the   first  who  explained  the 
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cause  of  the  pale  light  observable  on  the  disk 
of  our  attendant  planet,  a  little  before  and  a 
little  after  the  time  of  new-moon.  He  made 
an  excursion  into  Italy,  where  he  delivered  an 
harangue  in  defence  of  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine; and  is  said  to  ha\e  had  no  little  vi'eight 
in  determining  Galileo  to  renounce  the  hy- 
potheses of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and  to  em- 
brace the  system  of  that  philosopher.  lie 
was  the  author  of  "  Ephemerides  ;"  "  Epi- 
tomen  Astronomire ;"  "  Chasmatum  aliquot 
ternbiliuni  et  portentosorum  Descriptio ;" 
♦'  Examen  Calendarii  Gregorian!  ■"  and  other 
vorks  of  merit.  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir.  Erud. 
clar.  Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MOINE,  Abraham  le,  a  French  protest- 
ant  divme,  concerning  whose  life  we  find  no 
otiier  particulars  than  that  he  was  born  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
that  he  became  a  refugee  in  England  on 
account  of  his  religion ;  that  he  officiated  as 
minister  to  a  French  church  at  London,  with 
great  zeal  and  acceptability  ;  and  that  he  died 
there  in  the  year  17(50.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  INliracles,"  1747,  octavo. 
This  work  "  was  written  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Chubb,  and  contains  many  proofs  of  good 
abihties;  and  also  of  great  learning,  not  only 
with  respect  xp  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
it,  but  to  other  subjects,  which  he  hath  intro- 
duced whenever  he  judged  them  necessary  to 
illustrate  his  argtmient."  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  the  learned  Hugh  Farmer,  who  publislied 
some  very  able  strictures  on  the  author's  per- 
formance, particularly  on  his  notions  concern- 
ing the  power  of  evil  spirits,  the  nature  and 
antiquity  of  ancient  magic,  and  the  character 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  in  his  "  Examina- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Moine's  Treatise," 
&c.  Subjoined  to  our  author's  work  is  a 
postscript,  intended  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  in  answer  to  what  has 
been  advanced  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  "  Free 
Enquiry."  Mr.  Le  Moine's  other  English  pub- 
lications were,  "  A  Sermon  in  Defence  of  the 
Sacred  History,  in  answer  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,"  1072,  octavo;  *'  A  Sermon  on  the 
Fall,"  1 75  I,  octavo;  and  "  A  Visitation  Ser- 
mon," 175.^,  quarto.  He  also  translated  into 
the  French  language  bishop*  Gibson's  ''  Pas- 
toral Letters;"  "  J.he  1  rial  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,"  attributed  to 
bishop  Sherlock  ;  and  the  last  mentioned  pre- 
late's "  Discourses  on  the  Lf^e  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy."  These  versions  are  accompanied 
with  curious  and  interesting  dissertations  by  the 


translator,  relative  to  the  writings  and  lives  of 
the  unbelievers  who  are  combated  in  iliosc 
works.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Farmer  ui  -upra 
citat.      Monthly  Review.      Gent.  Mngaz — M. 

MOINE,  FuANCiS  I.E,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1688.  His 
parents  gave  free  scope  to  the  early  taste 
he  .shewed  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  placed 
him  first  with  Tournieres,  and  afterwards  with 
Galoche.  His  ambition  led  him  to  the  highest 
branch  of  tiie  art,  and  he  was  first  emjjloycd 
in  some  scripture  pieces  fcir  the  refectory  of  the 
cordeliers  ol  Amiens.  While  residins  in  that 
city,  he  painted  a  sij^n  for  a  peruke-maker, 
consisting  of  fifteen  figures,  wliich  excited 
great  admiration,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  man's  shop  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  He  obtained  several  prizes 
from  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  in  17 18 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  body.  'J  he 
distresses  of  the  time  having  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  jthe  missions  of  young  artists  to  Italy, 
it  was  not  till  1724  that  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  that  country,  and  then  only  for  six 
months.  Fie  employed  them,  however,  so 
well,  that  he  returned  greatly  improved  In  liis 
art.  Tlie  academy  soon  after  nominated  him 
a  professor;  and  he  was  cho5en  to  paint  in 
fresco  the  cupola  of  the  Virgin's  chapel  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice.  This  work,  which  oc- 
cupied him  three  years,  raised  him  to  the  sum- 
mit of  reputation.  He  married  in  1730  the 
daughter  of  a  painter,  by  whom  he  hr.d  no 
chiltlren.  i!e  was  tb.en  appointed  to  paint  the 
grand  saloon  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartments 
of  Versailles,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the 
apotheosis  of  Hercules.  This  is  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  performances,  and  is  accounted 
the  best  proof  of  the  progress  of  painting  in 
France  under  Louis  Xi  v  .  It  cost  iiim  four 
years  continued  labour  without  any  ajs  stance; 
and  wnen  finished,  it  gave  so  mucir  satisfac- 
tion to  the  king,  that  he  conferred  upon  le 
Moine  the  pl4ee  of  his  first  painter,  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Louis  de  Bouliongue,  and 
gave  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  hvres,  in  addition  to  one  of  six  hun- 
dred which  he  before  enjoyed.  The  great 
bodily  tatigue  he  had  undergone  during  seven 
years,  111  painting  these  tv/o  ceilings  in  a 
reverted  posture,  together  with  the  mental  ex- 
ertion m  designing  them,  almost  entirely  ex- 
hausted him;  and  the  loss  of  his  wife  addetl  to 
the  tlepression  of  his  spirits.  His  natural  tem- 
per was  jealous  and  irritablb,  and  these  causes 
combined  threw  him  into  a  feverish  state,  acf- 
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companied  with  a  disturbed  imagination.     He 
fancied  that  he  was  perpetually  pursued  by 
bailiffs,  and   suspected  every   one  who  came 
near  him.     His  friends  endeavoured  to  dispel 
his   gloom   by  reading   to   him    the    Roman 
history,  and  when  they  came  to  any  example 
of   heroic  suicide,    he    made    them  read  the 
passage  again,    exclaiming    "  What    a   noble 
death !"    One  day,  hearing  a  knock  at  his  door 
from  a  friend  who  had  engaged  to  take  hnn 
for  some  days  with  him  into  the  country,  he 
thought  the  officers  were  come  to  apprehend 
hnn  j  and  shutting  himself  in  his  chamber,  he 
gave  himself  nine  wounds  with  his  sword,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  spot,  in  June  1737,  at  the  age 
of  49.     This  master  was  unequalled  by  any 
French  artist  in  his  time  for  the  freshness  of 
his   pencil  and  delicacy  of  his   strokes.     His 
ouihnes  are  flowing,  the  airs  of  his  heads  grace- 
ful and  expressive,    his   touch  light,  and   his 
tints  extremely  lively.     He  is  sometimes  incor- 
rect, but  his  deviations  produce  great  beauties. 
His  works  are  chiefly    in    the    churches  and 
palaces  in  and  near  Paris.  Some  of  the  smaller 
are  in  private  cabinets.     About  thirty  of  his 
pieces    have    been    engraved.      D'Argenville, 
Vies  des  Pdntrts. — A. 

MOINE,  John  le,  a  French  cardinal  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  founded  the  college  at  Paris  called  after  his 
name,  was  a  native  of  Cressy  in  Ponthieu.  He 
•was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where 
he  studied  divinity  and  the  canon  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor.     His  first 
promotion  in  France  was  to  the   deanery  of 
i5ayeux  in  Normandy  •,  after  which  he  obtained 
the   bishopric  of    Meaux.     Having    taken    a 
journey   to  Rome,   he   was    there   appointed 
auditor  of  the  Rota;  and,  in  the  year  1294, 
was  raised  to  the  purple  by  pope  Celestine  V. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  indebted 
for  this  dignity  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.  who 
bestowed  it  upon  him  asa  reward  for  his  work 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.   _  By  the 
last-mentioned  pontiff  he  was  held   in  high 
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college  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1313. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
YIth  Book  of  the  Decretals,"  which  displays 
the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  an  able  and  pro- 
found canonist.     It  was  first  printed  at  Paris, 


ponti 
esteem,  and  appointed  his  legate  in  France,  < 
the  time  of  his  contest'with  king  I  hilip  the  fair. 
In  this  business  our  cardinal  conducted  himsdf 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  papal  tool,  and  in- 
curred the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  good 
Frenchmen,  by  his  endeavours  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country, 
that  he  might  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  At  the  time  when  lie  was  employed 
on  this   unworthy   mission,    he  founded  his 


in  1535,  and  at  Venice  in  1586,  with  the  ad- 
ditions of  Probus.  Diipln.  Morevi.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MOINE,  Peter  le,  3  Jesuit,  the  first  of 
his  order  who  obtained  a  reputation  for  French 
poetry,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Chau- 
mont  in  Bassigny  in   iboa.     He  entered  into 
the  society   at    seventeen,  and    continued   to 
serve  ic  by  his  labours  and  writings  till  his 
death  at  Paris  in  167 1.     The  principal  of  his 
poetical  works  is  his  "  Saint  Louis  ou  la  Cou- 
rjnne  reconquise  surles  Infidelles,"  in  eighteen 
books,  which  for  a  time  stood  high  among  the 
epic  poems  in  the  French  language;  a  class  of 
compositions,    indeed,    which    have    acquired 
little  estimation  even  in  the  country  of  their 
birth,     it  IS  said  to  display  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, and  con&ider.iole  powers  of  poetical  ex- 
pression,  but    unregulated   by  judgment   and 
good  taste.     A  simUar  character  is  given  of 
his   other    poems    upon   sacred    and    secular 
topics,  which,  with  the  former,  were  printed 
collectively   in    one   volume    folio,    in    167 1. 
Boikau,  wiien  asked  his  opinion  of  le  Moine, 
replied,  that  "  he  had  too  much  extravagance 
for  his  praise,  and  too  much  poetry  for  his 
censure."    He  was  likewise  a  copious  writer  in 
prose,  in  which  his  style  and  manner  resemble 
those  of  his  verse.     His  work  entitled  "  La 
Devotion  aisee,"  1652,  was  much   read  and 
talked  of  at  its  appearance,  and  is  said  to  have 
produced  more  pleasantry  than  edification.     It 
is  severely  animadverted  upon  by  the  writer  of 
the  Provincial  Letters  (Paschal),  with  whose 
gloomy  and  austere  notions  of  religion  it  was 
much    at    variance.     Some    of   the   passages 
quoted  by  him  for  censure  would  probably, 
however,  appear  in  a  very  different  hght  to  a 
modern    rationalist.     Le    Moine   also    wrote 
"  Peintures  morales  ;"  "  Traite  de  THistoirei" 
"  La  galerie  des  Femmes  fortes  ;"  some  pieces 
in  defence  of  his  order ;  and  other  works  now 
forgotten.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MOINE,  Stephen  le,  a  very  learned 
French  protestant  divine  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  in 
the  year  1624.  After  having  been  instructed 
in  the  requisite  preparatory  learning  at  his  na- 
tive place,  he  was  sent  to  Sedan,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  divinity  under  the  cele- 
brated Du  Moulin.     From  thence  he  went  to 
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Hollancf,   ami  applied    to  the   study   of  the 
Oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
Upon  his  return  to  France  in    1650,  he  was 
admitted   to  the   ministry,    and  officiated   for 
some  years  as  pastor  to  the  church  of  Gefosse. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Rouen,  where  he 
was  minister  during  several  years  ;  and,  by  his 
zeal  In  maintaining  his  protestant  principles,  as 
well  as  warning  the  reformed  against  the  se- 
ducing arts  of  the  popish  clergy,  he  exposed 
himself  to   the  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1674,  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  detained  there  for 
some  months,  on  account  of  his  having  aided 
the  daughter  of  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
in  withdrawing  into    England,    whose  father 
would  have  her  copy  his  own  example  of  apos- 
tacy  from  the  protestant  communion.     After- 
wards some  differences  arose  between  him  and 
his  brother  ministers,  which  lessened  his  at- 
tachment to  Rouen,  and  disposed  him  to  accept 
of  an  invitation  to  remove  into  Holland,  which 
M.  Van  Beuningen  offered  him'  in  the  name  of 
the  states  of  that  country.     Accordingly,  he 
took  his  leave  of  France  In  1676;  and  passing 
over  into  England,   was  honoured   with   the 
degree  of  doctor  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 
From  this  country  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,   on    very    advantageous    conditions,    and 
occupied  that  post  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  eminent  reputation.     He  was  once, 
at  least,  elected  rector  of  the  university.   In  the 
year  1685,  ^^  published  "  Varia  Sacra,   seu 
Sylloge  variorum  Opusculorum  gracorum  ad 
rem  ecclesiasticam  spectaiitium,"   in  two  vo- 
lumes,  quarto.     This   is  a  collection    of   cu- 
rious Greek  treatises,  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  preceded  by  ]ong  prolegomena,  and  ac- 
companied  with  ample   notes,    which   supply 
abundant  evidence  of  the  extensive  knowk-dge 
and  profound  erudition  of  the  author.     In  the 
year   1687,    he   furnished    to   a   collection    of 
curious    antiquarian    researches,    by    GIsbert 
Cuper,  entitled,   "  Harpocrates,  &c."  a  disser- 
tation on  a  particular  description  of  Egyptian 
priests  who  wore  black  robes,   which  is  en- 
titled, *•  Epistola  de  Melanophoris,"  &c.     He 
also  published    a  Latin   version   of   a    Greek 
fragment    attributed    to     Josephus,    entiiled,, 
"  Fragmentum    ex    Libro    de    Unlverso    sub 
Josephi  nomine  quondam  a  Davlde  Hseschello 
edltum-,"  which  was  inserted,  together  with  the 
original,  in  the  edition  of  Josephus  published 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1700.   On  the  correction 
and  illustration  of  that  Jewish  historian,   M. 


Ic  Moine  had  occasionally  employed  himself 
during  several  years,  with  the  intention  of  pub- 
lishing a  more  accurate  edition  of  his  works; 
and  when  he  found  that  some  learned  English-" 
men  were  anticipating  his  design,  ho  com- 
plained that  they  robbed  him  of  the  glory  of 
such  an  undertaking:  but  after  his  death  it  did 
not  appear  from  his  papers  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  for  publication.  This  was 
the  case,  likewise,  with  respect  to  preparations 
which  he  had  been  making  for  a  third  volume 
of  the  "  Varia  Sacra."  He  died  in  1689,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  sacred  antiquities,  the  Oriental,  as 
well  as  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  profane  literature.  He  was 
admired  for  his  prodigious  strength  of  memory, 
and  universally  respected  for  his  disinterest- 
edness, candour,  benevolence,  and  peaceable 
disposition.  After  his  death,  Solomon  Van  Til 
published  from  his  manuscripts  "DIssertatio 
theologica  ad  Locum  Jeremlte  XXIIL  v.  i.  de 
Jehova  Justicia  nostra,  &c."  1700,  i2mo. 
Jloreri.      Noi/v.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MOITORET  DE  BLAINVILLE,  An- 
thony, a  French  architect  and  geometrician 
whose  works  are  held  in  estimation,  was  the 
son  of  a  notary  at  Plchange,  a  village  four 
leagues  from  Dijon,  where  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1650.  His  genius  led  him  to  the 
study  of  geometry  and  architecture ;  in  which 
sciences  he  became  aii  expert  proficient,  and 
settled  in  business  at  Rouen.  Here  he  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  by  his  skill  as  an 
artist,  and  by  his  useful  and  popular  ele- 
mentary writings.  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
and  guager-royal  of  the  bailiwick  and  viscounty 
of  Rouen  ;  under  which  office  the  public  brew- 
eries of  that  city  were  included  by  a  com- 
mission from  the  king.  He  died  at  Rouen  in 
1 7  10,  when  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Guaging  in 
general,  with  Instructions  for  Measuring  Ma- 
son's Work,"  &c.  which  underwent  dliTerent 
impressions  during  the  author's  life-time,  and 
after  his  death,  was  published  with  improve- 
ments at  Rouen,  in  17 14,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Hacquet,  with  the  title  of  "  Blainvllle's  .New 
Elements  of  Geometry,  containing,  &c."  oc- 
tavo. He  also  published  "  A  'I'reatise  on  the 
extensive  Commerce  of  France,  for  the  In- 
formation of  Tradesmen,"  1698,  octavo-,  which 
after  his  death  was  reprinted  in  1728,  with 
considerable  additions,  in  two  volumes;  "An 
Abridgment  of  the  Art  of  Levelling-,"  "  An 
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Abridgment  of  Spherics,  with  Tables  of  the 
Declination  and  right  Ascension  of  the  Sun, 
&c."  1700,  octavo,  which  was  repeatedly 
printed,  and  in  an  enlarged  form  by  M. 
Haccjuet,  in  17 14.  Morai,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

MOIVRE,  Abraham  de,  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Vitri  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  the  year  1667.  Being  educated  a 
Protestant,  and  firmly  attached  to  his  religious 
principles,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  re- 
pealed in  1685,  he  was  one  of  the  numerous 
worthy  confessors  who  renounced  their  coun- 
try for  conscience  sake,  and  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
London.  Here  he  prosecuted  with  great  as- 
siduity the  study  of  the  mathematics,  to  which 
his  genius  chiefly  inclined  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  made  some  advancement  in  France.  As 
his  finances,  however,  were  rather  contracted, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  himself  in 
teaching  the  mathematics  to  private  pupils, 
and  in  reading  public  lectures,  for  his  better 
support.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lite,  like- 
wise, he  derived  his  chief  subsistence  from  the 
resolution  of  questions  in  chances,  annuities, 
&c. ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  deliver  most  of  his  answers  at  a  coffee-house 
which  he  frequented  in  St.  Martin's-lane.  Some 
time  after  he  had  commenced  mathematical 
tutor  and  lecturer,  it  is  reported  that  he  met, 
by  chance,  with  Newton's  ''  Principia  INlathe- 
matiea ;"  which  soon  convinced  him  how 
defective  his  acquaintance  was  with  the  science 
which  he  professed.  This  discovery  induced 
him  to  redouble  his  application,  which  was  at- 
tended with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success; 
and  he  had  soon  the  honour  of  being  connected 
with,  and  celebrated  among  the  first-rate  ma- 
thematicians of  his  time.  The  fame  which  he 
acquired  by  his  productions  and  communica- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  occasioned  his 
being  elected  a  member  of  that  body ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  academies  of 
Berlin  and  Paris.  Of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  our  Royal  Society,  some  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  ciicumstance  of 
his  being  considered  by  them  as  a  proper  person 
to  decide  the  famous  contest  between  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
fiuxions:  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life 
lie  lost  his  sight  and  hearing,  and  was  fre- 
quently much  exhausted  from  passing  his 
nights  v.'ithout  b^ing  able  to  obtain  any  sleep. 
He  died  in  1754,  at  the  great  age  of  ti7.     M. 


de  Moivre's  acquaintance  was  not  confined  te 
the  mathematical  sciences,  but  extended  to 
classical  and  polite  literature.  So  intimately 
was  he  conversant  in  all  the  good  ancient 
authors,  that  he  was  not  uncommonly  con- 
sulted on  difTicult  passages  in  tlieir  writings. 
He  was  rather  severe  informing  his  judgment 
of  mankind,  and  could  never  conceal  liis  dis- 
gust at  silly  trifling  conversation,  or  his  hatred 
to  duplicity  and  falshood.  Li  company,  he 
never  affected  to  obtrude  scientific  topics,  and 
his  conversation  was  general  and  instructive. 
If  any  person  ventured  in  his  hearing  to  throw 
out  sarcasms  and  indecent  reflections  against 
religion,  he  was  sure  of  exposing  himself  to 
his  keen  and  indignant  reproofs.  Tp  a  person 
who  once  thought  to  pay  him  a  compliment 
by  saying  that  mathematicians  had  no  religion, 
he  replied,  "  I  will  shew  you  that  I  am  a 
Christian,  by  pardoning  the  foolish  insult 
which  you  have  offered  me!"  His  communi- 
cations to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
were  numerous  and  valuable,  and  are  inserted 
in  volumes  XIX. — XLlII.  of  that  collection. 
The  first  separate  vi'ork  which  he  published, 
and  by  which  he  has  been  most  generally 
knov/n,  is  entitled,  "The  Doctrine  of  Chances; 
or,  Method  of  calculating  the  Probabilities  of 
Events  at  Play,"  quarto,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  17 1 8,  and  dedicated  to  sir  Isaac 
Newton.  It  was  re-printed  in  1738,  with 
great  alterations  and  additions ;  and  a  third 
edition,  still  further  improved,  came  out  after- 
wards. Mr.  L'e  Moivre  also  published  a 
treatise  of  "  Annuities  on  Lives,"  1724,  oc- 
tavo; and  "  Miscellanea  analytica,  de  Seriebus 
et  Ouadraturis,"  &c.  quarto.  In  the  year 
1742,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in 
his  "  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions," 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  our  author 
some  handsome  compliments,  on  account  of 
the  former  of  these  performances.  Notwith- 
standing this,  when  De  Moivre  soon  afterwards 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  "  An- 
nuities," he  published  some  harsh  rtflections 
on  Mr.  Simpson  in  the  preface ;  to  which  that 
gentleman  gave  an  effectual  answer  in  "  An 
Appendix,  containing  some  Remarks  on  a  late 
Book  on  tiie  same  Subject,"  &c.  This  seems 
to  have  terminated  the  controversy  :  for  when 
our  author  published  the  tliird  edition  of  his 
book  in  1750,  it  appeared  without  any  further 
notice  of  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  preface  no 
longer  contained  the  offensive  reflections.  Ncitv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Hiittons  Math.  Diet. — M. 
MOLA,PET£K-f  RAN  CIS,  an  eminent  painter. 
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rm  bsni  ill  1609,   at  Coldn,  In  the  Milanese, 
His  father,  who  was  a  painter  and  architect, 
placed  liim  at  Rome,  with  the  cavalier  d'Ar- 
pino,  and  afterwards  with  Albani.     On  leav- 
ing tlie  last  master  he  went  to  Venice  anil 
Studied  under  Guercino,  whose  vigorous  man- 
ner he  copied,  while  he  perfected  himself  in 
colouring  from   the    works   of   the    Venetian 
jchool.     He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  patronised  by   pope  Innocent  X.  and  liis 
successor,  Alexander  VII.    He  painted  several 
ecripture-history  pieces  for  those  pontiffs,  of 
which  that  of  Joseph  recognised  by  his  bre- 
thren  on    the   Ouirinal  is  considered    as    the 
finest.     His  talents   for  landscape    were  still 
more  original  and  distinguished ;  and  his  de- 
signs of  tliis  kind  exhibit  the  nioft  varied  com- 
position and  vigorous  touch,  with  the  sublime 
scenery  of  his  native  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Como.     His  reputation  stood  ex- 
tremely high,  and  he  h-ad  received  an  invitation 
to  the  court  of  Lou's   XIV.,  with  which  lie 
was  preparing  to  comply,  when  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  sudden   disorder  in   1665.     He  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  designer  and 
a  great  colourist,  though  his  tints  are  some- 
times rather  too  dark.     His  larger  works  are 
principally   in   the    churches    and    palaces    of 
Rome.     Some  of  his  pictures  have  been  en- 
graved, and  he  himself  made  a  print  of  that  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren. —  A. 

Jo/:!!  I'r.ptist-Ahla,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
brother  to  the  preceding;  by  others,  no  relation, 
but  his  fellow-pupil  under  Albani,  was  a  good 
painter  both  in  landscape  and  history,  though 
inferior  to  Peter-Francis.  Some  of  his  works 
Tit  Rome  have  generally  passed  for  those  of  his 
master.  D'Jigeiiville.  Pilkiiigtoii's  Diet,  by 
Fusdi. — A. 

INiOLANUS,  JoHV,  in  Flemish  Vander- 
Meulen,  a  learned  Roman  catholic  divine  and 
professor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1533.  As  his 
parents  were  originally  of  Louvain,  whither 
they  returned  with  him  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  also  on  account  of  his  having 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  this  city, 
the  surname  of  Lovaiiiensis  is  generally  given 
to  him.  At  Louvain  he  received  his  edu- 
cation ;  where,  after  having  passed  through  his 
course  of  philosophy,  he  particularly  and  sedu- 
lously applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  Iiistory,  carefully  examining 
and  profiting  by  the  valuable  libraries  in  that 
university.    In  the  year  1570,  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  degree   of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  for 
some  years  filled  the  chair  of  professor  in  that 
faculty,  with  great  reputation.     He  was  also 
nominated  censor  of  books,  by  tlie  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  as   well   a.-!  canon   of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.     He  died  in 
1585,    about   the    age    of    fifty-two.     Of  his 
works,  which  arc  held  in  esteem  among  Ca- 
tholics,, and  will  be  found   useful  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  some  display  much  eru- 
dition, and  others  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
curious  and  interesting  m;itter.     The  principal 
of  tliem    are,    an    edition   of   tue   celebrated 
"_  I>Jartyrologium"  of  Usuard,  a  French  bene- 
dictiiie  in  the  ninth  century,  with  a  preface, 
additions,  and  notes,  &c.  1568,  octavo,  which 
is  more  highly  valued  than  subsequent  impres- 
sions, as  several  of  the  important  notes  were 
afterwards  ordered  by  the  censors  to  be  omitted ; 
"  Natales  Sanctorum  Belgii  et  eorum  chronica 
recnpitulntio,"    1595,  octavo;    •'  Medicorum 
eccksiasticum  DIarium,"  ijgSJj  octavo  ;  "  Ca- 
lendarium  Ecclesiasticum,"  1574,  xamo.;  "Dc 
liistoria  sacrarum  Imaginum  et  picturarum.pro 
vcro  earuni    usu,    &c."   1595,    octavo;    "  De 
Fide  Hsreticis  Servand.a,  de  Fide  Rebellibus 
Servanda,  de  Fide  ac  luramento  qux  a  Tyrannis 
exiguntur,"   1584,  octavo;  "  Theologix- prac- 
tice- Compendium,  cxc."  1585  ;  "  De  Canoni- 
cis,  Lib.  III.,"   15S7,  octavo;  "  IMilitia  sacra 
Ducum  ?.c   Princlpum   Brabantix,"    with  the 
notes  of  Peter  Louwius,  1592,  octavo;  "  An- 
r.ales   Urbis  Lovanicnsis   ac   Obsidionis   illius 
Historia,"   1572,  izmo. ;  "  AntWerpias,"  &c. 
1605,  octavo,  containing  an  account  of  that 
city,  and  its  memorable  siege  by  the  duke  of 
Parma;     "  Bibliotlieca    Materiarum    theologi- 
carum,"    &c.    1618,   quarto;   "  De    Decimis 
d.iiidis  et  decimis  recipiendis;"   and  the  Pro- 
legoiTtena    to     Ulimmerius's    edition    of    St. 
Prosper,  published  at  Antwerp  in   1574,   Sec. 
He    was   also  jointly  concerned,    with    other 
members  of  the  university,  in  publishing  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  the  year  1577,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  Latin  Bible  of  the  divines  of  Louvain,  pub- 
lished   at    the    same    place    in    1580.      Valer. 
jindvca    Eibl.    Belg.     Morey'i.      Ncin'.    Diet. 
Hi.t.—lsl. 

IMOLANUS,  Gerard-Walter,  an  emi- 
nent German  Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in 
the  seventeentli  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  -was  born  at  Hamein,  or  Hamelen,  in 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunenberg,  in  the 
year  1633.  In  the  year  1660,  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  mathematics,  and  in   1672, 
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became  nlso  prcfessor  of  divinity  in  the  Gym- 
rasium  of  Rintclen,  in  the  duchy  of  Schaum- 
burg.  lie  was  made  abbot  of  the  free  im- 
perial abbey  at  Lockiim,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  nomin?.tecl  director  ov  superintendant  of 
the  churches  throuijl'.out  the  electorate  of 
Brunswick,  liy  his  abbacy  he  took  precedency 
in  the  states  of  Calenberg,  and,  as  fir-t  con- 
sisto-.i-U  member,  was   presideiir   of   the    con 


Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  in  1725  -,  from  which 
place  he  removed  in  1728,  to  become  pastor  to 
a  congre^jation  at  Rotherithe  in  .^^urrey,  having 
taken  leave  of  his  former  tiock  in  a  judicious 
and  interesting  farewell  discourse  on  2  Cor. 
xiii.  II.,  which  he  committed  to  the  press. 
His  next  publication  was  a  correct  and  critical 
discourse  "  On  the  Character  and  Office  of  St. 
Peter,"    which    he    preached    on    the    5th   of 


sistory  of  Hanover.     He  apnroved  of  the  plan  November,    1728,    from   Matth.  xvi.    18,    19  j 

of  George  Calixtns  for  removing  the  unhappy  soon  after  which  he  printed  an  excellent  funeral 

discords    and     animosities    that    divided    the  sermon  from  I  Thess.  iv.  13,  14,  on  the  occa- 

christian  world,  and  particularly  that  p-rt  of  sion  of  the  death  of  the   gentleman  to  whom 

it  wluch  had  for  it^  ol-j.ct  union  and  concord  the  preceding   discourse   was   addressed,    and 

amoni;  the  piotestant  churches;  and  on  that  entitled,  "  The  Hope  of  Christians,  a  Means 

account,  in  common  with  the  other  divines  of  of  moderating   their  Sorrows  for  the  Dead." 

his  party,  was  the  object  of  violent  polsmic.d  In  the  years  1732  and  1733,  Mr.  Mole  dinin- 

attacks  by    the  Saxon   doctors  and   their  ad-  guishcd  himself  as  an   able  advocate  for  the 

iierents.     He  died  in    1722,  at   the  very   ad-  scheme  maintained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it* 

vanced  age  of  eighty-nine.     He  had  collected  the  discussion  of  the  questions  concerning  the 

a  valuable  cabinet  of  medals,  and  an  excellent  foundation  of  virtue.     The   first  piece  which 

library,  of   v/hich   he  made   good   u^e.     The  he  published,  was  a  sermon  "  On  the  Founda- 

most  important  of  his  productions  appeared  at  tion  of  moral  Virtue,"  from  Psalm  xi,  7  ;  with 

first  in  the  German  language,  at  Hanover,  in  a  preface,  containing  strictures  on  the  ass-rtions 

the  year  16^7,  and  was  afterwards  repeatedly  of  the  rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Wright, 

orinted  in  Latin  at  the  same  place,  under  the  making  the  will  of  God  the   foundation   and 


printed  in  Latin  at  ttie  same  p 
title  of  "  Lipsanographia,  seu  I'hesauriis 
Reliquiarum  electoralis  Brunswico-Luneburgi- 
cus."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Series 
abbatum  Luccensiunv,"  "  tlpistola  ad  Domi- 
num  Joachimum  Meyerum  qua  exponit  cogi- 
tationes  suas  de  nummo  aureo  Posthumi  ab  eo 
edito,"&c.-,  "  Theses  Matheinaticse  ;"  "  Dis- 
putationes  de  Studio  theologico;"  "  Dispu- 
tationes  de  Communicatione  et  pra:dicatione 
Idiomatum ;"  together  with  several  single 
"  Dissertations"  and  "  Disputations,"  in  which 
his  learning  is  displayed  to  great  advantage. 
Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist. ' Eccl.  scec.  XVIL  cap.  i. 
par.  a.  s.  2. — M. 

MOLE,  Th.  mas,   a  learned  English  pro- 
testant  dissenting  divine  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  from  the  value  of  the  pieces  which 
he  publisht-d,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  bio- 
graphical memc  irs,  notwithstanding  the  scan- 
tiness of  the  information  which  we  have  met 
>vith  concerning  him.  We  have  seen  no  record 
of  the  place  or  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  the 
semin.irv  in  which  he  was  educated;   though 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
academical  tuition  of  Mr.   Jones  of  Tewkes- 
bury, where  bishop  Butler,  archbishop  Seeker, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  laid  ihe  foundation 
of  that  eminence  in  learning  by  which   they 
weie  aftervvards  distinguished.     Kis  first  set- 


rule    of    virtue.      This    preface    called    forth 
remarks  from  Dr.  Wright;  to  which  Mr.  Mole 
replied,  in  a  tract  containing  a  reconsideration 
and   further  defence  of  the  principle  of   the 
eternal  difference  of  things.     Dr.  Kippis  re- 
marks,  in  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Clarke  in  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,"  that  cur  author  has  sup- 
ported his  views  on  th.e  question  In  this  little 
piece,  "with  a  strength  of  reasoning  far  superior 
to  that  of  his  antagonist."     Another  contro- 
versy in  which  Mr.  Mole  appeared,  was  that 
produced    by    Mr.  Dodwell's    insidious    tract 
against  revealed  religion,  entitled,    "  Christi- 
anity not  founded  on  Argument;"  to  which  he 
replied  in  a  piece  that  reflected  homur  on  his 
abihty,  candour,  and  liberality,  entitled,  "  The 
Grounds   of    the    Christian    Faith    rational," 
1743.     Before  the  publication  of  this  tract  he 
had  removed  from  Rotherithe  to  Hackney,   in 
the   north-eastern   vicinity  of  London,  where 
he  lived  some  years ;   and  then  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge,  where  he  chiefly 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  iife.     In 
1745,  he  printed  a  sermon  from  Jon-.ih  iii.  8, 
9;  and  in    I7tj8,  another   "  On   Repentance 
an.i  Remission  of  Sins,  with  a  Prayer  adapted 
to  the  Subject ;"  a  discourse  well  calculated  to 
answer  the  views  of  the  societies  formed  for 


tlement  m  the  niiiustry'" appears  to  have  been  at    the  promotion  of  christian  knowledge,  and  the 
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praclice  cf  picly  and  virtue,  by  tlie  di'^trlbutioii 
of  u.ielul  and  practical  books.  A  larger  and 
fuller  tre;itisc  on  the  same  subject  came  from 
his  pen  in  1776,  entitled,  "  A  Discourse  on 
Repentjnce." 

In    the  CJrly  period  of   Iiis    ministry,    Mr. 
UTole  was  enfT-iged,  jointly  with  several  otlicrs 
of  his  brethren,  in  carrying  on  that  course  cf 
lectures  on   a  'lussday   evening,    at  the  Oid 
Jewry,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in 
our  J/ife  of  Dr.  Lardner.     The  latter  part  of 
his  days  he  employed  in  writing,  in  th.e  Latin 
langtiage,  a  Lite  of  the  celebrated  liaurentius 
Valla,    including    the    religicus    and    litej-ary 
history   of   his   time.     Owiiig   either   to   tlie 
ignorance,  or  very  blameable  inattention  of  his 
executors,  the   manuscript  of  this  work  was 
permitted  to  be  sold  with  his  books  at  a  com- 
mon   auction,   and    has,  probably,  bscn   con- 
jumed  as  waste  paper.     Some  other  fruits  of 
his  retirement,    however,    were   happily  pre- 
served.    Our  author  died  near  Uxbridge  about 
the  year  1780,  at  a  very  advanced  aj^e.     After 
Jiis  decease,   in    1782,  an   anonymous   author 
published  two  pieces,  ss  his  compositions;  one 
entitled,  ''Piety,  or,  the  happy  Mean  between 
Profaneness  and  Superstition  ;"  and  the  other, 
•'  The  Case  of  a  Dissent  and  Separation  from 
a  civil  Establisliment  of  ihe  Cl)ristian  Religion, 
fairly  stated."     The  piece   last  mentioned  af- 
fnrds  phasing   specimens  of  the  manner,    in 
which  tlie  autlior  could  make  advantageous  use 
of  the  funds  of  learning  which  he  possessed  ; 
and,  in  common  with  all  his  tracts  and  ser- 
mons, shews  that  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
sound   judgment,    accuracy  and   precision   of 
thought,  and  a  truly  liberal  spirit.     Dr.  Kippis 
ranks  him,  in  point  of  learning,  with  Lardner, 
Benson,  and  Chandler.     In  his  remarks  on  Dr. 
Ward's    "  Dissertations,"    Dr.  Lardner  calls 
him  his   "  much  esteemed   friend,"    and  has 
siiewn  his  respect  for  Mr.  Mole's  critical  skill, 
by  adopting  and  incorporating  with  his  own, 
some  very  correct  and  ingenious  observations 
wliich  he  received  from  him,  on  the  case  of  the 
demoniac  v.-ho  resided  among  the  tomb.s  on  the 
coast  of  G.ulara.     What  his  peculiar  notions 
were,  relative  to  the   doctrinal  points  which 
divide  Protestants  into  jarring  and  contending 
parties,    we   are   not  informed ;    but  that    In 
adopting  them  he  followed  the  only  genuine 
proicstant  guide  to  trulh  and  certainty,  may  be 
fairly  concluded  from  what  he  has   advanced 
ia  his  first  printed  sermon.    "  It  Is  much  to  be 
wished,"    says    he,     "  that,    in    all    enquiries 
about  the  christian  religion,  that  only  should 


be  coniidered  as  such,  and  coma  Into  question^ 
which  lies  originally  In  the  sacreil  writings  of 
the  New  Testament;  for  Christianity,  as  it  is 
there  laid  down,  and  as  it  has  been  since 
established  in  the  various  writings  and  laws  of 
men,  are  difFtrent  things,  and  very  wide  of  one 
another.  To  interest  ciiristianity,  not  in  what 
Christ,  but  in  what  men  have  made  it,  and  to 
direct  our  enquiries  and  determine  our  senti- 
ments abcrut  it  from  tliese  later  glosses,  is 
much  the  same  thing,  a?  If  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  from  the  false  interpretations  and  spu- 
rious additions  with  which  the  Pharisees  liad 
corrupted  It;  which,  however  they  v/ent  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Jewish  religion,  very 
widely  differed  from  it ;  as  what  the  systems 
and  formulas  of  many  modern  churches  set 
forth  for  the  christian  religion,  does  diiler  from 
what  is  truly  such."  Note  to  Kippis's  Life  of 
Lardner,  and  incidental  remarks.  Toulmiu's 
C:viin:iiiicatij!i  to  the  Llonthly  Mag.  April 
180.}.— M. 

IvIOLESWORTH,  Robert,  Viscount 
Molesworth  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  English  family,  and 
son  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Dublin,  wrs 
born,  after  his  father's  death,  in  that  city,  in 
1656.  lie  was  educated  in  Dublin  college, 
and  married,  at  an  early  age,  a  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Bellamont.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
came  over  to  England  in  i6S3,  he  made  liim- 
self  conspicuous  as  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the 
proicstant  religion,  for  which  he -was  attainted, 
and  his  estate  sequestered  by  king  James's 
Irish  parliament.  The  establisliment  of  king 
William  on  the  throne,  however,  left  him  on 
the  right  side  v/Ith  respect  to  politics,  and  tlijt 
prince  appointed  hirn  one  of  his  privy-council. 
In  1692  he  was  S';nt  envoy  extraordinnsy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  where  he  resided  thre-2 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  his  residence  he 
appears  to  have  been  suiliciently  acceptable  to 
the  Danish  king  and  ministry  ;  but  his  free 
spirit  soon  met  with  disgusts  in  that  newly 
enslaved  country  ;  and  his  pertinacity  in  insist- 
ing on  some  privileges  which  he  thought  his 
due  as  ambassador,  gave  so  much  cJcnce  that 
he  was  forbid  the  court.  Wltliout  taking  leave, 
he  withdrew  to  Flanders  on  pretence  of 
business,  and  thence  returned  to  England, 
whei-e  he  immediately  employed  himself  In 
writing  "  An  Account  of  Denmaik."  This 
work,  probably  composed 'in  ill-humour,  and 
by  one  whose  principles  v/ere  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  those  which  had  there  obtained  tlic 
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ascendency,  gave  such  an  unfvivounblc  account 
of  the  government  and  nation,  that  it  was 
highly  resented  by  prince  George  of  Denmatk, 
conport  to  the  princess  (afterwards  quetn) 
Anne,  ?.nd  produced  a  complaining  memorial 
to  king  William  from  the  Danish  envoy.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  publications  of  that  period 
which  is  tlie  most  hostile  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  which  exposes  with  th(;  greatest  freedom 
the  arts  by  whicli  public  liberty  is  overthrown. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  also 
in  view  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
England,  where  he  observes,  "  That  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  popish  religion  is 
the  only  one  of  all  tlie  cliristian  sects  proper  to 
introduce  and  establish  slavery  •,  for  that,  in 
De.iraark,  through  the  entire  and  sole  depend- 
ence of  the  clergy  upon  the  king ;  tlirough 
their  principles  and  doctrine,  which  are  those 
of  unlimited  obedience ;  and  through  the 
fcuthority  they  have  with  the  common  people  ; 
slavery  seems  to  be  more  abs'oluttly  established 
than  in  France."  Indeed,  in  the  preface  to 
his  book  he  expressly  declares  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  English  clergy  foj  defending  the  revo- 
lution upon  other  principles  than  those  of  the 
right  of  resistance,  and  of  an  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  and  he  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  univer- 
sities, whore,  lie  says,  youth  are  trained  in 
slavish  principles.  Dr.  William  King  (see  his 
article)  was  employed  to  answer  this  work; 
and  being  furnished  with  facts  by  the  Danish 
resident,  he  was  able  to  detect  various  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  in  it ;  the  book,  how- 
ever, was  well  received  by  the  public,  and  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It 
procured  him  the  esteem  of  lord  Shaftesbury, 
author  of  the  Charai  teristics,  who  thenceforth 
entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence with  him. 

Mr.  Molesworth  was  a  member  of  the 
houses  of  commons  both  in  Ireland  and 
England,  and  always  acted  coiiformably  to  his 
political  principles.  He  was  of  the  privy- 
council  of  queen  Anne  till  the  latter  part  of 
her  reign,  when  a  complaint  from  the  clergy  in 
convocation,  to  whose  increasing  influence  he 
was  a  steady  adversary,  occasioned  his  remov-J. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I  he  was,  how- 
ever, again  in  favour  at  court,  and  in  17 14  was 
made  a  privy-counsellor  in  Ireland  and  a  com- 
missioner of  trade  and  plantations.  In  1716 
he  was  called  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Ireland, 
by  ihe  style  of  viscount  Molesworth  of  Swordes. 
He  afterwards  interfered  little  in  public  affairs, 


but  pnssed  his  time  chiefly  in  a  literary  retire- 
ment, connected  with  and  esteemed  by  several 
men  of  learning  and  liberal  principles,  among 
whom  were  Locke,  Molyneex,  and  Toland.  To 
the  latter  he  was  a  warm  friend ;  and  when  he  was 
lying  on  his  deatli-bed,  lord  Molesworth  wrote 
him  a  cheering  letter,  in  which  is  the  follojtving 
passage :  "  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that, 
although  my  circumstances  are  narrow  enough, 
you  shall  never  want  necessaries  whilst  I  live." 
{Art.  Tcldiiii  iu  Bio^.  Brit.)  His  large  fjmily 
of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters  probably 
occasioned  his  being  straightened  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Molesworth  died  in  1725, 
at  his  seat  near  Dublin,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  Besides  the  Account  of  Denmark,  he 
wrote  an  address  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  tran- 
slated from  the  Latin  the  "  P'ranco-Gallia"  of 
the  learned  Hotoman.  To  his  pen  were  also 
ascribed  several  temporary  publications  in  fa- 
vour of  the  English  constitution  and  the 
general  principles  of  liberty.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Mary,  one  of  his 
daughters,  tlie  wife  of  George  Alonck,  esq.  o£ 
Dublin,  at  her  death,  in  1715,  left  a  collectioa 
of  miscellaneous  poems  which  her  father  pub- 
lished, and  dedicated  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  queen  Caroline.  Bi^gr.  Britaii, 
—A. 

MOLEZIO,  or  MOLETTI,  Joseph,  a  cele- 
brated physician,  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Messina  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  153 1.  He 
was  selected  by  William  de  Gonzaga,  duke  of 
INIantua,  to  be  his  son  prince  Vincent's  mathe- 
matical tutor;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  professor  of  mathematics  iti 
the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  was  highly 
respected  for  his  talents  and  merits.  He  was 
employed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  drawing 
up  tables  for  that  pontitl"'s  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  or  what  was  called  the  new  style  ;  for 
which  he  received  considerable  pecuniary 
presents  from  his  holiness,  and  also  from  the 
republic  of  Venice,  which  had  intimated  a  wish 
that  he  would  uiidertake  that  task.  Moletti 
died  at  Padua  in  1588,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Tables" 
above  mentioned,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Gregorian,  published  in  quarto;  "  Ephe- 
merides  for  twenty  Years,  commencing  in  1564, 
and  terminatiiig  in  1584,"  in  Latin,  1564, 
quarto;  "  Tabula:  Geographical  ex  prutenicis 
deductse  pro  motu  octavK  Spherre,  ac  Lumi- 
nup,'  1580,  quarto;  an  introduction iu  Italian, 
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prefixed  to  "  Josephl  Scnite  Sicull  Net'ini  Ar- 
tium  ct  Mcdicinx  Doctoris  Ephemeiides,  ad 
Annos  duodecim  incipientes  ab  anno,  1589," 
&c.  1589,  octavo;  "  Ephemerides  for  eighteen 
Years,  commencing  in  1563,"  1563,  quarto; 
*'  De  calendarii  correctione  et  computo  ecclesi- 
astlco,"  &c. ;  and  "  A  general  Discourse, 
comprizing  all  the  Terms  and  Rules  belonging 
to  Geograph)',"  1561  and  1573,  quarto,  and 
subjoined  to  Jerome  Ruscelli's  Italian  version 
of  Ptolemy's  Geography.  He  also  published 
"  The  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  translated  into 
Latin  by  Bilib.ild  Fircheimher,  with  a  long 
Commentary  on  the  first  and  seventh  Books, 
thirty-eight  new  'I'ables,"  &c.  1562,  qu;irto. 
jiloirri."  No.-iv.  Diet,  fjit,  Lamli's  Hist,  de  la 
Lit.  de  r Itiilii:,  vol.  IV.liv.xi.  art.  ii.  sect.  to. 
— M. 

INIOI.IERE,  John-Baptist  Poquehn  de, 
the  mosT  celebrated  of  modern  writers  in 
comedy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620.  His 
father,  named  Poquelin,  who  was  valet- de- 
chambre  upholsterer  to  the  king,  and  kept  a 
broker's  shop,  designed  to  bring  him  up  to  his ' 
own  employment,  and  gave  him  a  conformable 
education.  I'he  youth,  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  with  no  other  instruction  than 
that  of  reading  and  writing,  imbibed  a  taste 
for  literature  by  frequenting  the  theatre,  and 
through  the  persuasions  of  his  grandfather  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuit's  college  as  a  day-student. 
He  there  became  connected  with  Chapelle  and 
Bernier,  with  whom  he  attended  lectures  in 
philosophy,  given  by  Gasscndi.  His  father 
becoming  infirm,  he  was  obliged  to  oflici.ite  for 
him  in  his  employment  in  the  royal  household, 
and  he  attended  Louis  XIII.  to  Narbonne  in 
1 64 1.  On  his  return  to  Taris,  his  passion  for 
the  theatre  revived,  and  he  determined  to 
pursue  it  as  a  profession.  He  associated  him- 
self with  a  company  of  young  persons  who 
played  inv  the  suburbs  of  St.  Germain,  and 
assuming  the  name  of  MJicre,  composed 
several  little  pieces  of  the  comic  kind,  and  per- 
formed his  part  on  the  stage.  At  length  he 
joined  ia  Bej.irt,  a  provincial  actress,  and  they 
formed  a  company  which,  in  16,3,  represented 
at  Lyons  his  first  regular  con-edy  in  verse, 
"  L  Etourdi. '  It  was  followed  l)y  "  Le  Depit 
Amcureu.x,"  and  "  Les  Frecicuses  ridicules,'' 
first  exhibited  at  Beziers,  where  Moliere  was 
very  favourably  received  by  the  prince  of  Conti, 
v.'ho  was  holding  tne  states  of  Langucdoe.  He 
next  visited  Grenoble  and  Rouen;  and  from 
the  latter  came  to  Paris  under  the  protection  of 
Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  who  introduced  him 


to  Lewis  XIV.  and  his  queen.  He  obtained 
permission  to  open  a  theatre  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  guard-chamber  in  the  old  Louvre  was 
first  allotted  him  for  that  purpose.  In  1660  it 
was  changed  for  that  in  the  palais  royal ;  and 
in  1665  he  was  placed  in  the  service  of.  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  He  continually  rose  in  • 
reputation  as  a  writer  by  the  new  pieces  which 
he  presented  to  the  public,  and  which  became 
more  and  more  perfect  as  he  advanced  in 
experience  and  observation.  By  almost  the 
general  consent  of  Europe,  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  genuine  comedy  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  ridiculous  in  character  and  man- 
ners; and  it  is  agreed  that  no  one  ever  united 
more  pleasantry  in  dialogue  and  incident,  with 
more  good  sense  and  penetration  in  selecting 
just  objects  for  comic  satire,  and  seizing  the 
true  point  of  the  ludicrous.  He  is  considered 
as  the  great  reformer  of  the  French  theatre  in 
respect  to  comedy,  as  Corneille  was  in  respect 
to  tragedy  ;  and  thougli  in  several  of  his  pieces 
he  descends  to  what  may  be  called  farce,  yet 
many  of  his  scenes  in  low  comedy  abcrund  in 
genuine  humour  and  natural  character.  His 
more  serious  compositions,  and  those  written 
in  verse,  are,  by  his  countrymen,  esteemed  his 
master-pieces,  especially  the  "  Misanthrope" 
and  the  "  FartufFe."  In  the  latter  of  these  he 
touched  upon  a  dangerous  topic,  that  of 
religious  hypocrisy;  accordingly,  it  raised  a 
great  clamour  against  him  from  the  false 
devotees,  who  had  interest  to  procure  a  pro- 
hibition of  its  second  representation,  from  the 
parliament.  Soon  a-fter,  the  Italian  comedians 
having  performed  a  very  licentious  farce,  en- 
titled, "  Scaramouch.e  Hermite,"  the  king, 
who  had  been  a  spectator  of  it  with  the  prince 
of  Conde,  said,  *'  I  should  be  gljd  to  know  the 
reason  why  those  who  are  so  much  scandalized 
with  Moliere's  play  take  no  notice  of  thij 
Scaramouche."  "  Because  (answered  Conde) 
the  latter  offends  God  alone,  but  the  former 
offends  the  devotees."  This  temporary  attack, 
however,  has  not  prevented  the  "  TartufFe'' 
from  retaining  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  French  stage.  Some  of  the 
priiicip.d  subjects  of  Aloliere's  satire  were  the 
coxcomb  men  of  quality  of  his  time,  .called 
petits  maitres  ;  the  pedants  and  affected  belles- 
csprits,  male  and  female ;  and  the  medical 
faculty.  Among  the  two  former  classes,  liis 
ridicule  is  said  to  have  effected  great  reforms  ; 
the  latter  were  too  wcil  fortified  with  gravity 
and  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  feci  him.  Mo- 
lierej   however,   had   a  l.irge  portion  of  the 
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philosopliy  of  good  sense,  and  s.lilom  failed  to 
discern  the  weak  part  of  vvh^t  he  chose  for  the 
topic  of  his  sarcasm.  He  had  hkewise  a  very 
just  sense  of  propriety  in  the  conduct  of  life ; 
iiid  though  lie  occasionally  falls  into  the  com- 
mon fault  of  the  writers  of  plays  and  ro- 
mances, that  of  treating  with  levity  violations 
of  common  honesty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  for 
the  sake  of  comic  effect,  yet  in  a  serious 
Lumour  he  is  always  the  friend  of  hojiour  and 
integrity.  His  own  character  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, estimable.  He  was  kind,  obliging,  and 
generous.  Various  instances  of  his  liberality 
are  mentioned,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
most  striking.  Having  one  day  given  to  a 
beggar  by  mistake  a  piece  of  gold,  which  was 
returned  him  by  the  poor  man,  "  in  what  hole 
(said  Moliere)  is  virtue  going  to  hide  herself? 
Here !  my  friend,  here  is  another  for  your 
honesty."  At  a  mature  age  he  married  the 
d.iughter  of  the  actress  Bcjart,  who  followed 
llie  same  profession-,  and  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
curred the  same  ridicule  that  he  so  plentifully 
bestowed  upon  poor  husbands  in  his  comedies. 
In  friendship  he  was  more  happy,  and  he  num- 
bered among  his  intimates  not  only  men  of 
wit,  but  some  of  the  greatest  persons  about  the 
court.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  death  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  his  acting  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  his  diverting  play  of  "  Le  M.ilade 
Iniaginaire."  He  was  labouring  under  a  pul- 
monary complaint,  and  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor,  to  defer  the  re- 
presentation. "  What  (cried  Moliere)  must 
then  become  of  so  many  poor  people  who 
depend  upon  it  for  their  bread  ?  I  should  re- 
proach myself  for  having  neglected  a  single  day 
to  supply  them  with  necessaries."  He  exerted 
himself  on  the  stage  with  unusual  spirit,  and 
his  efforts  brought  on  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, by  whicli  he  was  suflbcated.  'i  his  hap- 
pened in  February,  1673,  when  he  was  in  the 
i;3d  year  of  his  age,  'Ibe  archbishop  of  Paris, 
Harlai,  a  man  of  loose  morals,  but  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  rigorists  of  the  Roman  church, 
refused  him  christian  burial,  and  the  king's  au- 
thority was  requisite  to  procure  him  private 
interment  in  a  chapel  of  the  cb.urch  of  St. 
Eustache.  The  bigotry  of  the  populace  im- 
peded even  this  obscure  ceremonial;  for  they 
collected  in  great  crowds  before  his  door  on  the 
day,  and  would  not  suffer  the  funeral  to  proceed 
till  money  had  been  thrown  among  them. 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  a  man  who  was  an 
honour  to  his  country,  and  who  wi!l  ever  rank 
among  the  principal  ornaments  of   the  age  in 


vi/hich  he  lived !  No  one  was  mor;  sensible  of 
his  merit  than  the  great  Conde,  who  said  to  a 
miserable  rhymer,  who  brought  l\im  an  epitaph 
on  Moliere,  "  Would  to  heaven  he  had  pre- 
sented me  with  thine."  Boileau  has  honoured 
Ids  memory  with  some  fine  lines  in  his  seventh 
epislle  ;  and  Racine,  on  being  aked  by  the  king 
whom  he  thought  the  first  writer  that  had  ap- 
peared in  his  reign,  without  hesitation,  named 
Moliere.  Voltaire,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
calls  him  "  the  best  comic  writer  of  any 
nation,"  and  no  one  has  since  risen  to  bear 
away  the  palm  from  him.  His  style  in  prose 
is  perfectly  natural  and  easy.  In  verse  he  has 
been  accou.iited  incorrect  and  careless;  but 
Voltaire  asserts  that  he  is  full  of  admirable  lines 
which  imprint  themselves  on  the  memory.  As 
an  actor  he  excelled  only  in  comedy  :  his  voice  . 
was  feeble  and  indistinct,  but  his  strong  ex- 
pressive features,  animated  by  archness  and 
intelligence,  rendered  him  the  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  the  char.ictcrs  in  his  own  pieces 
which  he  took  upon  himself.  Of  the  many 
editions  of  his  works,  tliat  of  M.  Bret,  at  Paris, 
in  six  volumes,  octavo,  with  commentaries,  is 
one  of  the  most  esteemed.  Alorert.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MOLIERES,  Joseph-Privat  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  priest  and  able  mathematician 
who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
descended  from  noble  families  both  in  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  line,  and  born  at  Tarascon 
in  the  county  of  Foix,  in  the  year  1677.  As 
his  constitution  was  naturally  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  he  was  subject  to  frequent  ill  health, 
he  was  left  at  entire  liberty  either  to  spend  his 
time  in  amusement,  or  to  follow  any  particular 
pursuit  for  which  he  might  liave  an  inclination. 
He  chose  a  life  of  study,  and  learned  Latin,  the 
belles  lettres,  and  philosophy,  in  the  usual 
course,  and  became  sufiiciently  acquainted  with 
the  mathematics  to  be  sensible  that  those  sci- 
ences \Vere  best  adapted  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  His  elder  brother,  who  was  a  soldier, 
having  been  killed  in  battle  in  1695,  M.  Rio- 
lieres'  parents  were  very  solicitous  that  he 
should  settle  in  the  world ;  but  his  love  of 
study,  and  particularly  his  passion  for  the  ma- 
thematics, rendered  all  their  persuasions  inef- 
fectual. That  he  might  put  an  end  to  all  im- 
portunity on  this  head,  he  embraced  the  ec- 
clesiastical li.fe,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the 
year  1701.  Afttrv;ards  he  entered  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory,  and  taught  the  classics 
and  philosophy  with  great  success,  in  their 
seminaries    at    Angers,   Saumur,    and  Juilly. 
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Some  years  after  this,  having;  read  and  admired 
the  works  of  father  Malebranche,  he  was 
anxious  to  b(  .■ome  acquainted  with  their 
author;  and  for  that  purpose  quitted  the  ora- 
tory iiid  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  attached 
hiinsi-lf  closely  to  that  philosopher  ;  and  after 
his  death,  the  abbe  Molieres  resumed  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  which  he  had  in  some  degree 
neglected  for  metaphysics.  He  presented  se- 
veral memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1721,  was  received  into  it  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  mechanical  class.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  obtained  the  professorship  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  College-royal ;  and  in  1729,  rose  to 
the  rank  of  associate  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. In  the  year  1726,  he  published  a  work 
entitled,  "  Mathematical  Lessons  necessary  for 
those  who  would  understand  the  Principles  of 
Natural  i^hilosophy,  at  this  Time  taught  in  the 
College  Royal,"  ismo. ;  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra  and  arithmetical  calculation 
are  methodically  laid  down,  and  the  theorems 
well  explained  and  demonstrated.  Afterwards 
he  published,  at  different  periods,  the  last  in 
1739,  four  volumes  of  "  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  containing  the  Elements  of  Physics 
determined  solely  by  the  Laws  of  Mechanic;; 
as  explained  at  the  College- Royal,"  izmo. 
This  is  the  most  ext=:nded  and  laboured  of  his 
performances,  as  well  as  the  most  singular  in 
its  kind.  We  here  find  him  a  partlzan  of  the 
vortices  of  Des  Cartes;  but,  perceiving  him- 
self obliged  to  e>plode  some  of  his  whimsical 
notions,  and  to  admit  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, he  attempts  to  rectify  the  ideas  of  the 
French,  by  the  experiments  of  tlie  English 
philosopher.  Seleting,  therefore,  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  best  founded  in  the 
system  of  Des  C.irtes,  he  endeavours  to  place 
it  in  a  new  light;  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
prlneiphsof  Newton  in  explaining  tlie  celestial 
vortices,  the  laws  of  those  vortices,  and  their 
mechanical  effects.  However  modern  philoso- 
phers may  smile  at  his  efforts,  they  will  allow 
that  the  author's  work  displays  no  little  portion 
cf  ingenuity.  This  modification  of  Des  Cartes's 
doctrine  was  att.icked  in  the  year  1743,  by  the 
abbe  Sigorgue,  iifierwards  professor  of  philoso- 
phy-at  the  college  du  Plessis,  and  v\a.  defended 
by  the  abbe  de  Laimay,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
M.  de  Molitres;  aird  the  antagonists  kept  up 
for  some  time  their  controversy  Oii  this  subject. 
In  the  ytar  174I,  our  author  [.ubliiihed  t!-e  first 
part  of  his  "  Elements  of  tJcometiy,"  121110. 
jntende:!  as  an  introduction  to  his  physical  Ipc- 
Uirss.     In  this  work  he  approaches  nearly  to 


the  ancients,  at  least  with  respect  to  their  syn- 
thesis and  rigorous  manner  of  demonstration, 
notwithstanding  that  he  departed  wiiltly  from 
them  in  his  pliysics.  The  abbe  Molieres  was 
always  prepared  zealously  to  defend  liis  systena 
of  vortices  at  the  meetings  of  the  academy ; 
but  he  could  not  at  all  times  bear  with  good 
temper  the  raillery  with  which  it  was  attacked. 
One  day,  in  particular,  he  grew  seriously 
angry,  and  became  so  agitated  and  heated  by 
passion,  that  upon  going  out  into  the  open  air 
he  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  brought  on  a 
fever  that  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  year 
1742,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
But,  setting  aside  thi-  imnerfection  in  his  cha- 
racter, the  abbe  Molieres  was  an  excellent  man, 
and  in  general  remarkable  for  his  composure, 
which,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  philosophi- 
cal meditation,  sometimes  appeared  to  border 
on  it;sensibiiity.  So  noted  was  he  for  absence  of 
mind,  that  rogues  used  to  mark  him  as  a  fine 
subject  of  depredation.  One  day  a  shoe-black, 
finding  him  absorbed  in  a  profound  reverie, 
had  the  impudence  to  steal  the  silver  buckles 
out  of  his  shoes,  replacing  them  with  iron 
ones.  At  another  time,  a  thief  having  broken 
into  his  apartment,  and  demanded  his  money, 
Molieres,  without  rising  from  his  studies,  or 
giving  any  alarm,  coolly  shewed  him  where  it 
was,  and  suffered  him  to  take  it,  only  re- 
questing of  him  the  favour  that  he  would  not 
derange  his  papers.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Dili.  Hi.i, 
— M. 

MOLINA,  Lewis  de,  a  famous  Spnnlsli 
Jesuit  in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  M-honi 
those  Roman  catholics  wjio  seem  to  incline  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace  and  free  will,  that  are 
maintained  in  opposition  to  those  of  Augustine, 
are  distinguished  by  the  denomination  of  Mo- 
litiits-  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Cuen^a  in  New  Castile,  about  the 
year  1535.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  Je^us,  and  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  Here 
he  difiinguished  himself  by  the  diligence  of 
his  application;  and  as  he  possessed  excellent 
natural  al)iiitles,  and  a  happv  memory,  lie 
secured  the  applause  and  esteem  of  liis  supe-  - 
riorsby  his  proficiency  iiithe  diffjrer.t  branches 
of  academical  learniig.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  his  knowledge  of  philosophv.  civil 
law,  and  divinity,  from  Coimbra  Molina  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Evora  in  the  same 
kin^vlom,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  and  af- 
terwards divinity  lor  twenty  yi'ars,  with  very 
great   reputation   and  succc&s.     iie  died  at 
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Madrid  in  i6co,  when  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  liniversally  respected  for  his  virtues,  as 
well  as  his  learning.  He  was  the  author  of 
*'  Commtntarii  in  primam  partem  D.  Thonix 
Summa;,"  in  two  volumes,  published  at  Cu- 
cn^a  in  1593;  and  a  large  and  able  work  on 
civil  .'aw,  entitled,  "  De  Justitia  et  Jure,"  in 
six  volumes.  He  also  kft  behind  him  two 
other  treatises  relating  to  jurisprudence,  which 
his  ^eath  prevented  him  from  completing. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  his  performances 
was  entitled,  "  Liberii  Arbitrii  Concordia  cum 
Gratiae  Donis,  divina  Frxscientia,  Providentia, 
Prjedcstinatione,  et  Rcprcbatione,"  which  was 
first  publishect'^^  Lisbon  in  folio,  in  the  year 
1588;  and  afterwards,  with  additions,  in 
quarto,  at  Antwerp,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  other 
places.  A  third  edition,  still  further  aug- 
mented, was  published  af  Antwerp  in  1609. 
The  author's  design  was  to  shew,  that  the 
cpernlhtis  of  divine  grace  were  entirely  consistent 
with  ihe.  freedom  r.f  human  luiH,  and,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  kind  of  hypothesis,  to  re- 
move the  difiicultics  attending  the  doctrines  of 
predestination,  and  liberty,  and  to  reconcile  the 
jarring  opinions  of  the  Augustinians,  Thomists, 
semi-Pelagians,  and  other  contentious  divines. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  predestination 
to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon  a  previous 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
tlie  elect;  that  the  grace,  from  the  operation  of 
v/hich  these  merits  are  derived,  is  not  eifi- 
cacious  by  its  own  intrinsic  power  only,  but 
also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will,  and 
because  it  is  administered  in  those  circum- 
stances in  which  the  deity,  by  that  branch  of 
his  '-.iiowledge,  which  is  called  jcientia  media, 
foresees  that  it  will  be  efheacious.  The  kind 
of  prescience,  denominated  in  the  schools 
scientia  media,  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future 
coniingcneies,  that  arises  froin  an  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  faculties  of  rational  beings, 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be 
placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be  presented 
to  them,  and  of  the  inlluence  which  these 
circumstances  and  objects  must  have  on  their 
actions. 

No  sooner  had  this  work  of  Molina  made  its 
appearance,  than  the  Dominicans,  wlio  fol- 
lowed Aquinas  as  their  theological  guide, 
sounded  the  alarm  of  heresy  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain ;  attacked  it  most 
violently  in  tlieir  theses,  and  accused  it  before 
the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Castille ;  and  charged  the 
Jesuits  with  an  attempt  to  renew  the  errors  of 


Pelagius.     The  consequence  was,   that  com- 
motions were  excited  in  every  place,  and  all 
things  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  general  flame, 
when  cardinal  Ouiroga,  the  grand-inquisitor  of 
Spain,  laid  the  business  before  the  tribunal  of 
pope  Clement  VIIL     Tint  pontiff,  persuaded 
that  gentle  remedies  would  soon  remove  the 
disease,  and  that,  in  time,  the  heat  and  ani- 
mosities between  the  contending  parties  would 
undoubtedly  subside,  imposed  si'ence  on  them; 
promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
himself  examine  every  thing  relating  to  the 
new  debate,   in  order  to  decide  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,    and    the    peace    of  the    church.     The 
event,   however,   was  far  from  answering  that 
pontiff's  expectation.      For   the   Dominicans, 
who  had  long  fostered  a  deep-rooted  hatred  to 
the  Jesuits,  having  now  a   favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  their  indignation,   exhausted 
their  furious  zeal  r.gainst  the  doctrine  of  Mo- 
lina,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  thejiapal 
edict.      They    also    mcessantly   wearied    king 
Philip  II.  and  pope  Clement,  with  their  im- 
portunate clamours,  until  at  length  the  latter 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  assembling 
at  Rome  a  sort  of  council  for  the  decision  of 
this  controversy.     Thus   commenced,    in   the 
year  159S,  those  famous  deliberations  concern- 
ing the  contests  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
which  were  held  in  the  congregation  de  auxi/iis: 
so  denominated  on  account  of  the  principal 
point  in  debate,  which  was  the  efficacy  of  the 
aids  of  divine  grace.     The  remaining  part  of 
this  century,  and  some  years  of  the  next,  were 
employed  by  these  spiritual  judges  in  hearing 
and  weighing  the  arguments  alleged  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinions,  by  the  contending 
parties.     The    Dominicans    maintained,    with 
the  greatest  pertinacity,  the  doctrine  of  their 
patron  St.  Thomas,  as  alone   conformable  to 
truth.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits,  though 
they  did    not    adopt    the    religious    tenets   of 
Molina,  thought  the  honour  of  their  order  con- 
cerned in  this  controversy,  on  account  of  the 
violent  opposition  so  publicly  made  to  one  of 
its    members,    and    consequently    used    their 
utmost  endeavours  to  have  the  Spanish  doctor 
acquitted  of  the   charge  of  pelagianism,   and 
declared    free    from    any   errors   of  moment. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  various  jarring  and 
contradictory  histories  of  the  transactions  of 
this   congregation,   it   appears  to  be  doubtful 
which  of  the  two  parties  defended  their  cause 
with  the  most  dexterity  and  success,  and  which 
the  court  of  Rome  favoured  most.     At  length. 
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in  the  year  1607,  pope  Paul  V.  dismissed  the 
congregation,  and  prohibited  the  contendiiij^ 
parties  from  censuring  each  other,  perniitiing 
tliem  to  follow  their  respective  opinions  till  he 
should  pronounce  his  determination  on  the  con- 
troversy :  which,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  withhold,  influenced,  probably,  by  his  ap- 
prehension of  offending  either  the  king  of 
France,  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  warmly  maintained  the  cause  of 
the  Dominicans.  Sotvclli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc. 
Jeiu.  Moreri.  Noltv.  Did.  Hist.  Moiheim's 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  XVI.  par.  i.  cnp.  i.  sect.  3.  and 
j,tc.  XVII.  pjr.  i.  cap.  i.  sect.  2.  luith  Mac- 
laiue's  Notes  to  his  Translation. — M. 

MOLINA,  Anthony  de,  a  Spanish  Car- 
thusian monk  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  writings  are 
held  in  esteem  by  Catholics,  was  a  native  of 
Villa-Nueva-de-los-Infantes  in  Castille.  He 
first  took  the  monastic  habit  among  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  at  Salamanca,  in  1575, 
and,  after  filling  the  divinity  chair  for  some 
time  in  their  seminaries,  became  superior  of 
one  of  their  houses.  Afterwards  he  renounced 
that  order,  and  entered  a  convent  of  Carthu- 
sians in  the  diocese  of  Burgos,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  wholly  occupied  in 
study,  devotion,  and  the  exercise  of  the  most 
rigorous  austerities  of  the  cloister.  He  died 
in  the  year  1619.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
devotional  and  practical  treati.^es,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  our  authorities  pronounce  to 
be  excellent ;  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Education  of  Priests,"  which 
imderwcnt  more  than  twenty  impressions  in 
his  native  country,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  Latin,  French,  English,  and 
Italiaulanguages.  Antonii  Bihl.  Hisp.  Aforeri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — BI. 

MOLINiEUS.     See  MOULIN. 

MOLINELLI,  Peter-Paul,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  born  in  1702,  was  professor  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  university  of 
liologiin,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  that 
city,  first  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  a  foreign 
p.ssociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
Paris.  He  died  in  1764.  He  communicated 
.to  the  Institute  of  Bologna  several  valuable 
.papers  on  chiruvgical  subjects,  printed  in  its 
Transactions;  and  he  published  in  1756  a  dis- 
sertation "  De  Aneurysmate  a  Isesa  brachii  in 
mittendo  sanguine  arteria,"  called  by  Haller  an 
excellent  little  work.  He  made  some  remarks 
on  Petit's  mode  of  opening  the  lachrymal 
ducts  in  the  fistula  lachryraahsj  which  tended  to 
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perfect  that  operation,  and  also  to  shevf  where 
it  was  inapplicable.  Halleri  Bibl.  Chirurg. 
Eloy  Diet. — A. 

INIOLINET,  Claude  du,  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic  and  antiquary  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Chalons  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  the  year  1620.  After  having  been 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  his 
native  place,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  go  through 
his  course  of  philosophy.  Here  he  entered 
among  the  canons-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
became  attorney-general  of  that  congregation. 
The  fraternity  were  desirous  of  raising  him  to 
offices  of  higher  dignity  ;  but  his  humility  and 
love  of  study  induced  him  constantly  to  de- 
cline them.  Medals  and  antiquities  of  various 
kinds  were  his  favourite  subjects  of  pursuit; 
and  having  been  attached  to  them  from  his 
early  years,  he  had  collected  a  considerable 
cabinet,  which  he  annexed  to  the  library  of  St. 
Genevieve,  together  with  other  nrities  and  cu- 
riosities. He  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals,  and  augment 
their  number,  as  well  as  to  purchase  agates  and 
other  precious  stones,  of  which  father  du  Mo- 
linet  was  a  good  judge.  He  added  above  eight 
hundred  medals  to  his  majesty's  collection,  and 
was  remunerated  by  noble  marks  of  the  king's 
liberality,  of  which  the  library  at  St.  Genevieve 
supplied  abundant  evidence :  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  institution  was  the  prime  object 
to  which  all  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were 
devoted.  He  died  in  1687,  about  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  was  the  author  of  very 
learned  notes  to  an  edition  of  "  The  Letters  of 
Stephen,  Bishop  of  Tournay,"  1679,  octavo; 
"  Historia  Summorum  Pontificum  a  Martino 
V.  ad  InnocentiumXI.  per  eorum  Numismata," 
of  the  same  date,  in  folio ;  "  The  Cabinet  of 
the  Library  of  St.  Genevieve,"  1692,  folio; 
"  Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Secui.u"  Canons, 
and  on  the  Antiquity  of  Canons-regular,  &c. 
■with  a  Discourse  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
Habits  of  Canons,  both  Secular  and  Regular," 
1666,  quarto;  "  A  Dissertation  011  the  Mitre 
of  the  Ancients;"  anotlier  "  On  a  Head  of 
Isis,  found  at  Paris,"  &c.  which  display  much 
learned  and  curious  research,  and  will  afford 
gratification  to  antiquarians.  Moreri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Diet,     Bibi.  Hist,  et  Crit. — M. 

MOLINETTI,  Antony,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  a  native  of  Venice, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon.  He 
Studied  and  graduated  in  medicine- at  Padua  ; 
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-and  rendered  liiinself  conspicuous  for  liis  suc- 
cess in  medical  practice,  and  his  skill  in  anato- 
inical  dissections.  His  reputation  caused  him 
to  be  invited  in  1649  to  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  Padua,  as  successor  to 
Veslingius.  In  166 1  he  was  also,  by  special 
favour,  nominated  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  of 
medicine  ;  and  he  occupied  both  professorships 
with  equal  celebrity.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  in  great  fame  as  a  practical  physician,  and 
was  frequently  sent  for  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
country.  He  was  consulted  for  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria  and  Parma,  and  is  said  to  have  died,  ni 
1675,  at  the  court  of  the  latter  ;  though  another 
account  asserts  that  he  finished  his  days  at  Ve- 
nice. Molinetti  is  reported  to  have  been  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous disposition,  and  too  much  attached 
to  his  own  opinions  and  merits  to  do  justice  to 
those  of  his  rivals.  His  works,  however,  have 
,  given  him  the  reputation  of  a  diligent  dissector 
and  an  acute  observer.  They  are,  "  Disserta- 
tiones  Anatomies  &  Pathologicse  de  Sensibus 
&  eorum  Organis,"  quarto,  1669;  and  "  Dis- 
sertationes  Anatomico-pathologicK,"  quarto, 
1675.  In  the  latter  are  several  useful  practical 
observations,  especially  chirurgical.  He  speaks 
of  the  Tagliacotian  operation  of  the  restoration 
of  noses  as  having  been  successfully  perforrned 
by  his  father.  Halkr't  Bsbl.  Anatom.  £3* 
Chirurg.     Kloy  Diet. — A. 

MOLINItR,  John-Baptist,  a  celebrated 
French  pulpit  orator  who  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Aries,  about 
the  year  1675.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
his  native  place,  and  continued  them  at  Peze- 
nas,  in  the  college  belonging  to  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  Having  passed  through  the 
usual  course  of  a  liberal  education,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  employment  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  to  whom  his  father  was  valet 
de  chambre;  but  he  afterwards  quitted  that 
situation,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life. 
His  tlieological  course  he  completed  at  Aries ; 
and  in  i  700,  entered  into  the  cc.-.gregation  of 
the  oratory  at  Aix.  He  filled  with  reputation 
different  posts  in  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
society,  and  made  the  first  discovery  of  his 
talents  for  the  ministry  at  Grenoble,  in  pro- 
nouncing a  funeral  oration  for  cardinal  de 
Camus.  He  was  now  frequently  sent  to  exer- 
cise his  abilities  in  this  line  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Aix, 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  Paris  ;  and  in 
the  latter  filled  some  of  the  principal  pulpits  for 
a  number  of  years.     The  celebrated  father 


Massillon  having  heard  him  Soon  after  hi3- 
arrival  at  Paris,  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
lively  traits  and  sallies  of  his  eloquence,  and  at 
the  same  time  surprized  at  his  inequalities. 
He  is  said  to  have  told  him,  that  it  would  be 
owing  to  himself  if  he  did  not  prove  an  accept- 
able preacher  co  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  allowed,  that  when 
he  bestowed  sufficient  study  on  his  sermons, 
he  rivalled  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  his 
time;  but  he  was  too  apt  to  depend  on  his  un- 
common facility  at  composition,  and  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  liveliness  of 
his  imagination.  Notwithstanding  his  faults, 
however,  he  was  for  a  long  time  followed  and 
admired  by  crowded  auditories.  In  1720,  Mo- 
linier  quitted  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
and  retired  to  the  diocese  of  Sens;  whence, 
after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  office  of  preacher, 
till  he  was  prohibited  from  appearing  in  the 
pulpit  by  the  archbishop  of  thut  see ;  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed.  He  died 
in  1745,  about  the  age  of  70.  He  was  the  . 
author  of  a  collection  of  discourses,  entitled, 
"Select  Sermons,"  published  in  1730  and  fol- 
lowing years,  in  fourteen  volumes,  i2mo. 
without  having  his  name  prefixed  to  them. 
Their  style  is  very  incorrect  and  unequal ;  and 
while  they  present  us  with  passages  distin- 
guished by  genius,  energy,  and  sublimity,  these 
are  strangely  contrasted  with  others,  in  the 
same  discourses,  which  sink  into  tameness,  in- 
sipidity, and  vulgarity.  The  author  also  pub- 
lished, "  Instructions  and  Prayers  for  Persons 
under  a  Course  of  Penance,"  1724,  lamo. ; 
*'  Penitential  Exercises,  with  an  Office  for 
Penitents,"  i8mo. ;  "  The  Psalms  translated 
into  French,  accompanied  with  the  Latin,  and 
illustrated  by  Notes,  literal  and  moral  •," 
"  Christian  Thoughts;"  and  other  pieces, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  printed  at  Paris'. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Dirt.  Hist. — M. 

MOLINOS,  Michael,  a  pious  Spanish 
priest  in  the  seventeenth  century,  fainous  for 
having  given  rise  to  the  sect  of  mystics  known 
by  the  ivame  of  S^tietisls,  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  born  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  the  year  1627.  V»'e  meet  with  no 
particulars  of  his  life  before  his  settlement  at 
Rome,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  year  1663.  Here  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  ardent  piety  and  devotion,  and 
was  held  in  much  esteem  by  persons  of  all 
ranks,  not  excepting  the  popes  themselves. 
H&  is  said  to  have  been  offered  many  benefices  j 
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^'McTi  lie  refused  with  a  noble  ills'iiUerestc-d- 
ress,  and  devoted  himself  cblelly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  consciences.  In  this  cnpacity  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  and  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  disciples  of  both  sexes.  'Jhis  circiun- 
stance,  as  may  be  imagined,  excited  against 
him  no  little  envy;  and  tlie  appearance  ot  a 
work  published  by  him  at  Rome  in  1681, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Spiritual  Guide," 
afforded  them  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
fuining  him.  This  book,  besides  the  usual 
precepts  and  institutions  of  mystic  theology, 
contained  several  notions  relating  to  a  spiritual 
and  contemplative  life,  which  were  so  adapted 
to  seduce  the  indolent  mind,  and  to  captivate 
the  warm  imagination,  that  it  furnished  them 
with  a  pretext  for  charging  it  with  a  tendency 
to  open  the  door  to  sensual  indulgence  and  all 
sorts  of  licentiousness.  His  principles,  accord- 
ing to  Mosheim,  amount  to  this:  "  that  the 
^•hole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  calm 
and  tranquillity  of  a  mind  removed  from  all  ex- 
ternal and  finite  thir.jis,  and  centered  in  God, 
and  in  such  a  pure  lovj  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  is  iudi-'pendent  on  all  prospect  of  inttrrst  or 
reward  ;'  or,  to  express  his  doctrine  in  other 
words,  "  the  soul,  in  the  pursuit  ot  the  Supreme 
Good,  must  retire  from  the  reports  and  grati- 
fications of  sens>e,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
corporeal  objects,  and,  imposing  silence  upon 
all  the  motions  of  the  undemanding  and  will, 
must  be  absobdd  in  the  Ut-ity."  Hence  the  de- 
nomination of  ^u'utiits  was  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wolinos ;  though  that  of  Alyst'ics, 
which  was  their  vulgar  title,  was  irore  appli- 
cable, and  expressed  with  more  propriety  their 
fanatical  system.  Such  a  system  was  soon  per- 
ceived by  the  Jesuits  and  other  zealous  votaries 
of  Roiiie  to  imply  a  tacit  censure  on  the 
Romish  church,  as  havmg  departed  from  the 
spirit  of  true  religion,  by  placing  the  essence  of 
piety  in  external  works,  and  in  the  performance 
of  a  certain  round  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
From  this  circumstance  they  were  powerfully 
instigated  to  second  the  vievvs  of  o\ir  author's 
other  enemies.  Cardinal  D'Etrees  also,  the 
i  rench  ambassador  at  Rome,  took  a  warm  and 
active  part  against  JVlolinos ;  influenced,  as 
many  imagine,  uct  only  by  a  persuasion  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  his  theological  tenets, 
but  by  resentment  on  account  of  the  opposition 
which  the  Spaniard  had  discovered  to  the  de- 
signs and  negociations  of  the  French  monarch 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
itorm  of  persecution  was  directed  against  our 
jnystic  from  these  several  quarters  with  such 


violence,  that  he  was  unable  to  withstand  itj 
and  in  the  year  1685,  notwithstanding  the 
number,  credit,  and  rank  of  his  friends  at 
Rome,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  prison 
of  the  Inquisition. 

Soon  after  the  imprisonment  of  Molinos,  a 
process  was  conducted  against  him  before  a 
general  congregation  of  the  Roman  Incjuisition, 
in  the  presence  of  pope  Innocent  XI  and  the 
cardinal  inciuisitors.  i  he  result  was  a  decree, 
importing,  that  he  had  taught  false  and  perni- 
cious opinions,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  purity  of  christian  piety  j 
and  that  sixty-eight  propositions,  extracted 
from  his  writings,  were  heretical,  scandalous, 
and  blasphemous.  The  pope  also  issued  an 
edict,  condemning  all  his  books  and  writings, 
and  directing  the  ordinaries  of  the  Inquisition 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames,  wherever  they 
should  be  found.  Two  years  after, this,  Mo- 
linos was  obliged  publicly  to  abjure  the  errors 
of  which  he  was  accused,  on  a  scaftbld  erected 
before  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  ;  and  this 
scene  was  concluded  by  a  sentence  of  per- 
petual and  close  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
was  delivered  by  death  in  1696,  when  he  was 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  "  The 
candid  and  impirtial,"  says  Mosheim,  "  will 
acknowledge,  tliat  the  opinions  and  cxprcs  ions 
of  this  enthusiast  were  perfidiously  misr  pre- 
sented and  perverted  by  the  Jesuits  .md  others, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  excluded  from  every  thing  but 
contemplation  and  repose;  and  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  his  doctrine  was  charged  wii-h  conse- 
quences which  he  neither  approved,  nor  even 
apprehended.  But,  on  the  othei  f  ,uid,  jr  must 
be  co.ifchsed.  that  the  system  of  JJ.rolinos  vs'as 
chargeible  with  the  greatfst  part  of  the  re- 
proaches that  are  justly  thrown  upon  the  Mys- 
tics, and  favoured  much  the  illusions  and  follies 
ot  those  fanatics,  who  wouhl  make  the  crude 
visions  of  their  disordered  fancies  pass  for 
divine  revelations."  The  condemnation  and 
death  of  Molinos  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  his  ^']ystic  system,  and  he  had  a 
considerable  number  of  disciples  in  Italy, Spain, 
France,  and  tlie  Netherlands.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  those  who  atlopted  jr, 
though  they  differed  from  Ti  olinos  and  froni 
each  other  in  some  points,  were  Francis  Mala- 
val,  Madame  Guyon,  and  Fcnelon  arclibi^hop 
of  Canibray,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  ihe-ir 
biographical  notices.  The  "  Spiritual  Guide" 
of  Molinos,  was  composed  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  first  published  in  the  year  1675', 
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when  It  wns  honoured  with  the  npprobation 
and  encomiums  of  many  eminent  and  respect- 
able personages.  Tt  was  published  in  Italian  in 
several  places,  and  at  length  at  Rome  in  i68i. 
Afterwards  it  was  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  passed  through  several 
editions  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The 
Latin  version,  wliich  bears  the  title  of  '*  Ma- 
nuductio  Spiritualis,"  was  published  at  Halle, 
in  the  year  1687,  in  octavo,  by  Franke.  There 
is  another  work  of  Molinos,  composed  in  tlie 
same  spirit,  "  Concerning  the  Daily  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Communion,"  which  was  also  con- 
demned. In  the  "  Recueil  de  diverses  pieces, 
concernant  le  Quietisme  et  les  Quietistes,  ou 
Molinos,  ses  Sentimens  et  ses  Disciples,"  pub- 
lished al  Amsterd.mi  in  1688,  octavo,  the 
reader  may  find  a  French  translation  of  the 
"  Spiritual  Guide,"  together  with  a  collection 
of  letters  on  various  subjects,  written  by  Mo- 
linos. Moreri.  Na/v.  Diet.  Hist.  Moshei/ii's 
Hist.  Ecd.  siic.  XFII.  sect.  ii.  par.  i.  cap.  I. 
— M. 

RIOLLER,  Hhnry,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Hamburg,  in  the  year  1530.  He 
officiated  for  some  time  as  pastor  to  a  church 
in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  with  very  high 
reputation,  and  was  honoured  witli  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  also  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  biblical  literature,  and  particu- 
larly excelled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldte  languages.  During  fourteen  years 
he  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  tongues  in  the  university  of  Wir- 
temberg  j  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
deprived  fc»  refusing  submission  to  the  famous 
Jfoim  of  Concord.  He  died  at  his  native  place 
in  1589,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Commentaries"  on  the 
book  of  Psalms,  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  said  to  possess  great  merit ;  and  he 
also  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  wliich  are  in- 
serted in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Delic. 
German."  Freheri  Theatrum  Fir.  Erud.  Clar. 
Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MOLYN,  Peter,  called  also  Cavalierc 
^empe.ta,  a  skilful  painter,  was  born  at  Haer- 
lem  in  1637.  He  first  distinguished  himself 
by  a  successful  imitation  of  Fr.  Snyders  in 
painting  animals  and  hunting  scenes  as  large  as 
life.  He  next  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
disposition,  which  led  him  to  subjects  of 
sublime  terror,  such  as  storms  at  sea  and  ship- 
wrecks, and  his  execution  of  them  was  so 
spirixed  and  natural,  that  it  fixed  upon  him  the 


appellation  of  Peter  Tempesta..  Having  studied 
the  works  of  the  best  Flemish  artists  in  Hol- 
land, he  went  to  Rome  for  improvement  and 
employment,  and  began  by  changing  his  religion 
from  the  Cilvinist  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  He 
painted  in  that  capital  with  great  applause, 
married,  grew  wealthy,  and  received  the  title 
of  cavaliere.  He  next  took  up  his  residence  at 
Genoa,  where  he  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment, and  might  have  attained  the  highest 
honours  and  emoluments  of  his  profession^ 
had  he  not  fallen  into  a  dissolute  course  of  life, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  tragical.  He 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  Genoese  lidy, 
and  finding  that  her  favours  were  not  to  be  ob- 
tained without  marriage,  he  resolved  to  remove 
the  existing  obstacle  to  such  an  union.  Having 
engaged  the  services  of  an  assassin,  he  sent  him 
as  a  messenger  to  his  wife  to  Rome,  with  a 
very  affectionate  letter,  requesting  her  to 
accompany  the  bearer  to  join  him  at  Genoa. 
The  poor  woman  gladly  complied  with  her 
husband's  desire,  and  was  murdered  by  the 
villain  on  the  journey.  This  detestable  deed 
came  to  light,  and  Tempesta  was  apprehended, 
convicted,  and  condemned  to  deatli.  The 
interest  of  the  nobility,  who  valued  him  for  his 
art  more  than  they  abhorred  him  for  a  crime 
too  common  in  that  country,  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  his  sentence;  and  he  was  kept  in 
prison,  ^vhere  he  diligently  pursued  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  been  sixteen  years  in  confine- 
ment, when  the  bombardment  of  Genoa  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1684,  having  caused  all  the 
prisons  to  be  set  open,  he  escaped  to  Placentia; 
and  his  atrocious  crime  met  with  no  further 
punishment  than  that  of  the  nick-name  of 
Pietro  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus  stamped  upon 
him  by  the  facetious  Italians.  He  survived  to 
the  year  1701.  His  best  pictures  are  reckoned 
to  be  those  which  he  painted  in  prison,  when, 
indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  working 
for  his  life.     Pilkiiigton's  Diet. — A. 

MOLYNEUX,  William,  an  excellent 
Irish  mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  and  born  in 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1656.  As  his  constitution 
was  naturally  very  tender,  he  v/as  instructed  in 
grammar  learning  by  a  private  tutor,  in  his 
father's  house,  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college 
in  his  native  city.  Here  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  vigour  of  his  abilities  and  by  his  ex- 
emplary manners;  and  having  made  a  remark- 
able progress   in  academical   learning,    par- 
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ticularly  in  the  new  philosophy,  as  It  was  then 
called,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
From  this  university,  after  continuing  in  it  four 
years,  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  entered  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1675  ;  whete 
he  spent  three  years,  and  obtained  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  law  for  a  geiitl>'man  not 
intending  to  follow  it  as  his  profession.  7  he 
bent  of  his  genius,  however,  and  his  inclina- 
tion leading  him  most  powerfully  to  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  studies,  he  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  those  pursuits, 
to  which  much  attention  had  then  been  ex- 
cited in  this  country,  by  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  these 
accomplishments  Mr.  Molyneux  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  1678,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Domville,  the  king's  attorney  general.  As  he 
was  now  pos'iessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  himself  in  prosecuting  such 
branches  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, as  were  most  agreeable  to  his  taste;  and 
being  particularly  attached  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  in  1681  he  began  to  make  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  commenced  a  literary 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Flamsteed,  the  king's 
astronomer,  which  was  maintained  for  several 
years.  Soon  after  this  our  author,  prompted  by 
zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  Ireland, 
projected  the  design  of  a  philcophical  societv 
at  Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
London ;  and  by  the  countenance  and  en- 
couragement of  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Petty,  who  accepted  of  the  office  of  president, 
a  weekly  fleeting  on  that  plan  began  to  take 
place  in  1683,  ^nd  Mr.  Molyneux  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  secretary.  By  means  of  this 
society,  our  author's  scientific  reputation  be- 
came more  widely  extended,  and  procured  him 
the  esteem  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank; 
and,  among  others,  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  chietly  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment, in  the  s.ime  year,  jointly  with  Sir 
William  Robinson,  to  the  offices  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  king's  buildings  and  works,  and 
chief  engineer.  In  16^5,  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  him- 
self in  the  art  of  engineering,  procured  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Irish  government  to  view 
the  most  considerable  fortresses  in  Flanders. 
Accordingly,  he  travelled  through  that  coun- 
try and  Holland,  and  also  through  some  parts 
©f  Germany  and  France,  embracing  the  oppor- 


tunity which  his  letters  of  recommendation  fur- 
nished him  with,  of  being  introduced  to  Cas-- 
sini,  and  the  other  most  eminent  astronomers- 
in  the  places  tlirough  which  he  passed. 

Sion  after  Mr.  INIolyneux  had  returned  fron* 
abioad,  he  published  at  Dublin,  in  16S6,  his 
"  Sciothericum  Telescopicum,  or  a  new  Con- 
triv  mce  of  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  horizon- 
tal Dial,  for  observing  the  Moment  of  Time 
by  Day  or  Night,  &c. ;"  a  new  edition  of  which 
w 'S  printed  at  London  in  1700,  with  some 
improvements,  in  quarto.  Li  the  year  16S7, 
when  Newton's  "  Principia''  first  appeared,  he 
expressed  the  same  astonishment  with  men  of 
science  in  general,  at  Such  an  effort  of  human 
genius,  of  which  the  several  parts  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Halley,  as  they  succes- 
sively came  from  the  press;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  modestly  intimated  his  doubt  whether 
he  should  be  able  fully  to  become  master  of  it. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Flamsteed,  desir- 
ing our  author's  opinion  of  it,  an  instance  is 
given  of  its  applicability  to  the  confirmation  of 
important  religious  truth,  which  is  honourable 
to  the  judgment  and  piety  of  Mr.  Molyneux. 
"  One  observation  in  the  book,"  says  he, 
"  though  not  first  started  there,  is  truly  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  that  is,  the  seiquia/tera  rath 
between  the  periods  and  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  that  not  only  among  the  primary 
erratics,  but  even  among  the  lesser  sets  of 
dancers. — 'Tis,  in  my  opinion,  an  amazing 
thought  to  consider,  how  universally  this  great 
law  runs  through  the  whole  frame  of  nature, 
and  agrees  to  bodies  at  such  vast  distances,  and 
that  seem  to  have  no  tie  or  respect  to  each 
other.  'Tis  to  me,  beyond  exception,  the 
strongest  argument  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
frame  of  the  universe,  for  the  proof  of  a  God,, 
to  see  one  law  so  fixed  and  inviolable  among 
those  vast  and  distant  Chori,.  who  certainly 
could  not  therefore  be  put  into  this  posture  and 
motion  by  chance,  but  by  an  omnipotent  intel- 
ligent Being."  In  the  year  16.S  ,  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Dublin  was  broken  up  and  dispersed; 
after  our  author  had  distinguished  himself, 
from  the  first  meeting,  by  the  communication 
of  several  papers  upon  curious  subjects,  some 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  at 
London,  and  afterwards  printed  \n  the  "  Pliilo- 
sophical  Transactions.'  During  the  following 
year,  in  cominon  with  nu'nbers  of  other  Pro- 
testants, he  withdrew  from  the  disturbances  in  1 
Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  popish  administra- 
tion under  lord  Tyrconnel  \  and,  after  a.  short 
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•stay  in  London,  settled  with  his  family  at  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  new  paTliamcnt  con- 
Chester.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  ar-.  vened  in  1692.  In  the  next  par^airent,  ia 
ranc;ing  and  correcting  the  materials  which  he  1695,  he  was  chosen  representative  of  th.e  uni- 
had  some  time  before  prep-.ired  for  his  "  Diop-  versity,  and  held  that  honourable  scat  during 
tries,"  in  which  he  received  much  assistance  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  also  com- 
from  Mr.  Flamsteed  ;  and  in  1690  he  wont  to  plimentcd  by  that  learned  body  withthe  degree 
London,  to  commit  it  to  the  prebs,  where  the  of  doctor  of  laws.  Mr.  Mplyneux  was  likewise 
sheets  were  revised  by  Hallcy,  who,  at  our  nominated  by  the  lord  lieutenant  one  of  the 
author's  request,  gave  leave  for  printing  in  the  commissioners  of  forfeited  estates,  with  a 
appendix,   his  celebrated  theorem  for  finding  yearly  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds;  but  he 


the  foci  of  optic  glasses.  It  was  published  in 
1692,  under  the  title  of  "  Dioptrica  Nova  :  a 
Treatise  of  Dioptrics,  in  two  P.irts ;  wherein 
the  various  EtTccts  and  />ppea ranees  of  Spheri- 
cal Glasses,  both  convex  and  concave,  single 
and  combined,  in  Telescopes  and  INIicroscopes, 


declined  that  oiTice,  considering  it  to  be  an  in- 
vidious employiiicnt,  and  thinking,  that  in  the 
particular  statute  of  forfeitures  under  which  it 
was  established,  the  rights  and  usages  of  the 
Irish  parliarneht  liad  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sulted.     As  he  had  the  warmest  afiection  for 


together  with  their  Usefulness  in  many  Con-     the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country,  he 


cerns  of  human  Life,  are  explained,"  quarto. 
He  gave  it  the  title  of  "  Dioptrica  Nova, '  both 
because  it  was  almost  entirely  new,  very  little 
being  taken  from  other  writers,  and  because  it 
was  the  first  book  that  had  appeared  in  English 


shewed  his  patriotism,  by  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  senatorial  capacity  in  promoting 
the  linen  manjifactory,  which  was  much  en- 
couraged by  queen  ]\'-,iry  •,  and  also  by  the  sin- 
guUr  ardour  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause 


upon  the  subject.     It  contains  several  of  the     of   the  Irish    woollen  manufactory,  v/hen  he 


most  generally  useful  propositions  for  practice, 
demonstrated  in  a  clear  and  easy  manner,  on 
which  account  it  was  for  many  years  much 
used  by  the  artificers  -,  and  the  second  part  is 
very  entertaining,  especially  in  the  history 
which  it  gives  of  the  several  optical  instru- 
ments, and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  them. 
In  the  preface,  addressed  to  the  Roy,>l  Society, 
when  mentioning  the  improvements  which  h;id 
been  made  in  philosophy,  by  building  it  upon 
experiment,  he  notices  the  advances  that  had 
been  lately  made  in  logic,  by  the  incomparable 
John  Locke,  who,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  he  observe.-.,  had  rec- 
tified more  received   mistakes,   and   delivered 


conceived  it  to  be  oppres  ed  by  the  English 
government.  In  the  affair  last  mentioned,  he 
boldly  stood  forwards  a;*  the  advoc.tte  of  the 
independence  of  his  country,  by  publishing  a 
piece  entitled,  "  The  C.ise  of  Irefmd  st  ited, 
in  relation  to  its  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament made  in  England,"  1O98;  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  ail  that  can  be  said  on 
this  very  interesting  subject,  written  with  great 
clearness  and  strength  of  reasoning.  Being 
sensible,  however,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
discussion  of  a  very  delicate  point,  he  treated 
it  with  such  caution  and  respect,  that  he 
believed  hi-  treatise  could  not  ju-tly  give  my 
offence.     So  satisfied  was  he  of  this,  that  he 


more    profound   truths   established    upon   ex-     not  only  published  it  with  his  name,  but,  by 


perience  and  observation,  for  the  direction  of 
man's  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  knowledge, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  volumes  of 
the  ancients.  This  compliment  proved  intro- 
ductory to  an  acquaintance  between  our 
pliilosophers,  that  soon  grew  into  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  a  mutual  correspondence  was 
Carried  on  by  them  as  long  as  Mr.  Molyneux 
Kved,  to  whom  many  improvements  in  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Locke's  work  are  to  be 


the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  even  ven- 
tured to  d.'dicateit  to  the  king.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  tliis  care  on  his  part,  a  com- 
plaint was  preLrred  against  his  book  to  the 
House  ol  Connnons,  who  thought  proper  to 
address  his  INIajcsty  on  the  occasion,  asserting 
the  dependency  and  subordination  of  Ireland  to 
the  kingdom  of  tingland.  Mr.  Molyneux  had 
communicated  some  of  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject  to   Mr.  Locke,  before   his   work   was 


attributed.    Before  Mr.  Molyneux  left  Chester  quite  ready  for  the  pres«,  and  had  requested 

he  had  the  at"H:ction  to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  his  sentiments  upon  the  fundamental  principle 

soon  after  she  had  brought  him  a  son,  of  whom  on  which  his  argument    was  grounded;  but 

some  mention  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  article,  that    excellent    friend,    intimating    that    the 

As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Ire-  business  was  of  too  extensive  a  nature  for  the 

land,  Mr.  Molyneux  returned  to  that  country;  subject  of  a  letter,  proposed  to    talk   it  over 

and  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  with   hmi    in   England,    and  urged,   besides. 
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many  other  motives  to  induce  Mr.  Molyneux 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  Such  an  invitation,  from 
a  man  whom  he  held  in  tlie  Iiighest  veneration, 
and  whom  he  had  never  seen,  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  our  autlior  ;  and  he  determined  to 
cross  the  water  once  more,  notwithstanding  tlie 
infirm  state  of  his  health.  Accordingly,  he 
arrived  in  England  in  t'.e  summer  of  1698, 
•when  he  had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
spending  five  weeks  with  his  friend  ;  whicli  he 
reckoned  the  happiest  time  of  his  whole  life. 
Mr.  Locke  was  equally  gratified  with  this 
interview;  and  when  the  two  friends  parted, 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  again  during  the  next  spring,  when 
Mr.  Molyneux  proposed  to  repeat  his  visit. 
These  mutual  expectations,  however,  were  un- 
happily frustrated  by  the  death  of  our  author, 
who,  soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  was  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  fit  of  the  stone,  his  con- 
stitutional complaint,  and,  a  blood  vessel  burst- 
ing in  the  paroxysms  of  that  cruel  disease,  he 
expired  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  1698,  in 
the  forty- third  year  of  his  age.  In  person,  he. 
is  said  to  have  resembled  his  friend  Mr.  Locke. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which  may  be 
seen  in  volumes  xiv. — xxix.  and  several  papers 
commonly  in  each  volume.  Many  of  his 
"  Letters"  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
**  Familiar  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and 
several  of  his  Friends." — M. 

MOLYNEUX,  Samuel,  the  only  descend- 
ant of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Chester,  in 
the  year  1689.  hlis  educition  commenced 
vmder  the  superintendance  of  his  father,  who 
adopted  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke  on 
that  subject ;  and  as  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  it 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  he  occasionally 
communicated  an  account  of  his  son's  progress 
to.  the  illustrious  author,  who,  in  return,  fvr- 
voured  him  with  his  advice  in  several  par- 
ticulars. Having  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  observing  that  his  care  was  well  bestowed, 
he  continued  it  without  intermission  till  his 
death ;  when  the  young  gentleman  was  left  to 
the  protection  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Thomas  Moly- 
neux, an  eminent  physician  at  Dublin,  and  a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke,  who 
executed  ths  trust  reposed  in  him,  with  all 
possible  regard  to  his  brother's  memory,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  child.  In  consequence  of 
these  uncommon  advantages,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneux  became  one  of  the  most  polished 
Snd  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  agej  and 


being  appointed  secretary  to  the  prince  cF 
Wales,  afterwards  king  George  II.,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Kew,  near  Richmond  in  Sur^ 
rey.  He  was  possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune: 
and  astronomy  and  optics  being  his  favourite 
studies,  he  projected  many  schemes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  sciences.  In  particular,  he 
applied  himself  to  find  out  a  convenient  me- 
thod of  forming  specula  for  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
reflecting  telescope;  in  which  his  principal  de- 
sign was  to  reduce  the  method  of  making  tliese 
instruments  to  some  degree  of  certainty  and 
ease,  in  order  that  the  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing them,  and  the  danger  of  miscarrying,  might 
no  longer  discourage  any  workman  from  at- 
tempting to  make  them  for  public  sale.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that,  the  whole  process  being  commu- 
nicated to  a  skilful  optician  and  a  mathe- 
matical instrument-maker  in  London,  the  con- 
struction of  these  telescopes  was  afterwards 
executed  with  great  readiness  and  exactness  j 
and  Mr.  Molyneux  presented  orle  of  his  own 
making  to  his  majesty  John  V.  king  of 
Portugal.  His  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
favourite  sciences,  by  perfecting  the  method  of 
making  telescopes,  induced  our  ingenious  as- 
tronomer not  only  to  collect  and  consider  what 
had  been  written  and  practised  by  others,  but 
also  to  procure  a  complete  apparatus,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  new  experiments.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  studies  and  designs,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  ;  by  which  means  he  became  so 
engaged  in  public  affairs,  that  he  had  not 
leisure  to  pursue  those  enquiries  any  further. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  gave  his  papers  to  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  whom  he  invited  to  make  use  of  his 
house  and  apparatus  of  instruments,  in  order 
to  finish  what  he  had  left  imperfect.  By  the 
death  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  which  happened  soon 
afterwards,  the  professor  was  precluded  from 
the  benefit  of  this  invitation:  he,  however,, 
supplied  what  was  unfinished  by  our  ingenious- 
author,  from  Huygens  and  others,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  in  his  "  Complete  Treatise  on 
Optics."  Bkg.  Brit.  Bri!.  Biog.  Martins 
Birg.  Phil.   Huttons  Math.  Dict.—M.. 

MOLZA,  Francesco  Maria,  a  distin- 
guished character  among  the  It.ilian  literati  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  14S9,  at 
Modena,  of  parents  descended  from  the  noblest 
families  of  that  city.  From  early  youth  he  was 
conspicuous  for  the  readiness  and  avidity  with. 
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nvhich  he  Imbibed  classical  literature,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages 
he  added  that  of  the  Hebrew.     His  father  sent 
liim,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  advau- 
tiige,  but  was  unfortunately  led  by  his  natural 
propensities  into  a  course  of  licentious  pleasure, 
which  influenced  the  fortune  of  his  whole  after- 
life.    For  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him,  he 
was  married  in  1512,   to  a  Modenese  young 
lady  of  noble  descent,  with  whom  he  lived  till 
she  had  borne  him  four  children.     Ih  15  16  he 
returned  to  Rome,  in  which  capital  he  after- 
wards spent  all  his  days,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  passed  in  journeys,  and  a  residence  at 
Eolcgna    from    1520    to    1525.      Study    and 
pleasure    were  his   sole    occupations;    of   the 
latter,  his  connexions  with  the  fair-sex  form  a 
copious  and  scandalous  chapter.      Several  ob- 
jects of  his   transitory  attachments  are   men- 
tioned ;    among  the  rest,    Fuvnia,    a    Roman 
courtezan,  of  whom  he  was    so  much   ena- 
moured,that,  it  is  said,  he  assumed  the  surname 
of    Fur/iius    on    her    account.       But   as    his 
mother's  family-name  was  de   Forni,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  thence  derived  his  ad- 
ditional appellation.     Besides  the  injury  done 
to  his  reputation  by  these  amours,  he  was  once 
brought  into  danger  of  his  life  from  the  wound 
of  an  assassin,   and  he  finally  contracted  the 
shameful   disease    that    brought   him    to     an 
untimely  end.     From    1529   to    1535,   Molza 
■was  at  Rome  in  the  court  of  cardinal  Ippolito 
de'  Medici;  after  whose  death,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Paul  to  the  popedom,  he  removed  to 
that  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese.     But  al- 
though he  was  treated  with  great  liberality  by 
both  these  patrons,  his  negligence  and  expensive 
pleasures  often  reduced  him  to  great  indigence, 
and  produced  many  complaints  from  him  of  his 
unhappy  condition.     The  laxity  of  morals  at 
that  time  in  Rome  rendered  his  licentiousness 
no  obstacle  to  an  intimacy  v/ith  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  letters,  such  as  Bembo, 
Sadoleto,  Colocci,  Caro,  &c. ;  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the   principal  ornaments  of 
the  literary  academies  then  flourishing  in  that 
capital.    His  compositions  were  chiefly  poems, 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  on  topics  as  well 
moral  and  serious,  as  sportive  and  amorous,  in 
all  of  which  he  equally  excelled.     His  Latin 
elegies  are  among  the  happiest  imitations  of 
Tibuilus  i   that  written  on  the  prospect  of  his 
approaching  death  is  particularly  pathetic  and 
elegant.      He  vi'as  also  a  powerful  orator,  and 
distmguished  himself  by  a  very  forcible  Latin 


invective  against  Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  on  hi» 
mutilation  of  some  antique  statues  in  Rome. 
His  epistles  in  both  languages  are  graceful  and 
elegant ;  and  he  wrote  in  Italian  some  pleasing 
novels.  Many  attributed  to  him  the  tran- 
slation of  the  second  book  of  the  Eneid  in 
blank  verse,  that  passed  under  the  name  of  Ip- 
polito de'  Medici.  Molza  died,  under  severe 
sufferings,  at  Modena,  in  1544,  and,  as  his 
biographer  afhrms,  witli  truly  christian  sen- 
timents. Yet  that  he  felt  no  great  contrition 
for  his  past  life  may  be  inferred  from  his 
elegy  above  mentioned,  in  which,  anticipating 
the  topics  of  some  future  eulogist,  he  says. 

Turn  faciles  mcmoret  mores,  6c  furiter  acta 
Percunat  vitK  ttmpora  qusque  meas. 

From  two  singular  lines  that  follow,  it 
appears  that  he  consoled  himself  with  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  propagation  of  Lu- 
theranism ;  an  easy  merit  in  one  who  was 
probably  indifferent  to  all  religion  ! 

Of  his  works,  many  were  given  Eeparateljr 
to  the  public  ;  but  no  edition  of  the  whole  col- 
lectively appeared  till  that  of  Bergamo  in  1749, 
with  his  life  prefixed  by  the  abate  Serassi. 
Bayle.      Tiraboichi. — A. 

MOLZA,  Tarquinia,  a  lady  highly  cele- 
brated for  her  learning  and  other  accomplish- 
ments, daughter  of  Camillo,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born 
at  Modena  in  1542.  Her  father,  perceiving 
her  capacity  for  literary  attainments,  sent  her 
to  school  with  her  brothers,  where  she  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  learning.  By  the  in- 
struetions  of  proper  masters  she  afterwards  be- 
came mistress  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages,  of  rhetoric,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  theology;  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  music,  and  was  moreover  distin- 
guislied  by  all  the  graces  and  amiable  qualities 
of  her  sex.  She  was  given  in  marriage  in 
1560  to  Paul  Porrino,  with  wliom  she  passed 
eighteen  years,  in  a  childless  ttate.  After  his 
death  she  was  much  disquieted  by  law-suits  : 
she  refused,  however,  to  take  another  husband, 
and  in  ij8o  she  went  to  Ferrara,  where  she 
was  twelve  years  in  the  situation  of  lady  of 
honour  to  Lucretia  and  Leonora  d'Este,  sisters 
of  duke  Alphonso  III.  The  remainder  of  her 
life  she  passed  in  literary  retirement  at  Mo- 
dena, where  she  died  in  1617.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  writings,  consisting  of 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  a  translation  of  the 
Charmides  and  Crito  of  Plato,  and  other  clas- 
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sical  versions.  Her  remains  nre  printed  in  the 
Bergamo  edition  of  iier  granilfatlier's  works. 
This  lady  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
eulogies  from  contemporary  writers;  and 
Tasso  has  introduced  her  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers in  his  Dialogue  on  Love,  which  he  en- 
titles "  Molza."  The  most  extraordinary 
honour  she  received  was  that  of  being  pre- 
sented with  the  citizenship  of  Rome  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  that  city,  in  a  patent 
reciting  her  singular  merits,  and  conferring  on 
her  the  title  of  Unica.  The  privilege  is  also, 
through  her,  e!£ tended  to  the  whole  noble 
family  of  Molza  of  INIodena.  Bo^le.  77- 
rnboschi. — A. 

MOMBRIZIO,  BoNiNi,  an  Italian  man  of 
letters  and  esteemed  writer  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Milan,  and  became  professor 
of  eloquence  in  that  city ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  'several  works,  which 
were  well  received,  and  among  others  some 
Latin  poems,  particularly  one  "  On  the  Sufl'er- 
ings  of  Jesus  Christ  ;"  and  he  translated  into 
Latin  verse  "  i  he  Theogony  of  Hesiod."  His 
largest  performance' is  entitled,  "  Sanctuarium, 
sive  acta  et  Vitx  Sanctorum,"  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  without  any  mark  of  the  place  or  date  of 
publication  ;  though  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Milan  about  the  year  1479.  ^^  '* 
said  to  be  greatly  superior  in  merit  to  works  of 
the  same  kind  which  preceded  it  -,  the  author 
having,  without  scruple,  discarded  a  mass  of 
■Greek  and  Latin  legendary  writings,  and  used 
great  industry  in  collecting  materials  from  the 
most  ancient  and  best  authenticated  documents, 
as  well  as  judgjnqnt  in  discriminating  truth 
from  fable.  In  some  instances,  it  is  allowed, 
the  credit  of  his  authorities  may  be  questioned  ; 
but  it  is  maintained,  that  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toridii  is  under  great  obligations  to  him,  for 
having  drawn  from  obscurity  many  important 
and  valuable  facts,  which,  without  his  re- 
searches, would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 
Of  this  work  subsequent  writers  have  availed 
themselves;  but  a  perfect- copy  of  it  is  now 
rare,  and  consequently  greatly  prized  by  cu- 
rious collectors.  Lancli's  Hist.  d(  la  Lit.  de 
ritidie,  vol.  III.  liv.  i.v.  art.  ii.  sect.  71.  Jlfo- 
reri.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist.  et.  Crit. — M. 

MONANTHEUIL,  Henry  de,  or  when 
latinized  AlonaJithoUus.,  a  French  physician  and 
mathematical  professor  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Rheims,  in  1535  or  1536. 
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He  was  educUed  in  the  college  of  Presle  at, 
Paris,  under  the  famous  Peter  Ramus,  of 
whose  philosophy  ho  was  afterwards  a  zenlous 
defei'.dv-r.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  he  filled  for  some  time  the  chair 
of  professor,  and  was  made  dean  of  tliat  fa- 
culty;  nnd  in  the  year  1576,  he  was  appohited 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College-royal. 
Amo'.ig  the  other  eminent  cliaracters  whom  he 
could  boast  of  having  had  for  pupils,  was  the 
celebrated  James-Augustus  de  Thou,  who 
studied  under  him  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  the  learned  Peter  de 
Lamoignon.  The  duties  of  this  profe^sorsiiip 
Monantheuil  discharged  with  great  reputation 
for  more  than  thirty  years ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  neglect  those  belonging  to  his 
office  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In 
this  capacity  he  zealously  and  vigorously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  faculty,  and  exposed 
the  pretensions  of  a  noted  empiric  of  his  day, 
named  la  Riviere,  wh.o  was  exiled  from  Paris 
by  an  arret  of  the  parliament.  Our  author  was 
honoured  with  the  particular  friendship  of 
William  du  Vair,  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  is 
the  Musasus  so  highly  praised  by  that  magis- 
trate in  his  discourse  "  On  Constancy."  He 
steadily  maintained  his  loyalty  during  the 
troubles  of  the  League;  and  even  when  Paris 
was  in  the  hands  of  that  faction,  frequent 
meetings  were  held  at  his  apartments,  in  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  scientific  conversation, 
projects  were  formed  for  delivering  up  the 
city  to  the  king.  And  after  his  majesty  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  he  was  the  first  who 
pronounced  a  public  panegyric  on  Henry  IV. 
and  congratulated  the  city  of  Paris  on  that 
event,  in  a  diicourse  pronounced  at  the  Col- 
lege-royal, He  died  in  i6c6,  about  the  age  of 
7c,  higlily  respected  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  Liber  de  Angulo  Contactus,  adversu* 
Jacobum  Peletarium,"  1581;  "  Commentarii 
in  Libium  Aristotelis  tepi  ■rwv  ij.r^KX-.'tKxv,"  with 
the  Greek  text  of  the  original,  and  a  new 
Latin  version,  1 599 ;  "  De  puncto,  prime 
Geometrix  principio.  Liber,"  1600,  which 
has  been  improperly  attributed  to  a  son  of  his, 
named  Thierri ;  "  Problematis  omnium  qua; 
a  1200  annis  inventa  sunt  nobilissimi  Demon- 
stratio,"  1600;  '•  Ludus  iatro-mathematicus 
&c."  and  other  "  Orations,"  in  Latin  ;  and 
he  left  behind  him,  in  an  unfinished  state,  a 
large    mathematical  work,    entitled,   "   Hep- 
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titeenen  Mathematicum,"  to  which  he  had 
Hedicated  much  of  his  time  and  labour.  Ba)le. 
Mcireri. — M. 

MONARDES,  Nicholas,  a  physician  of 
the  sTxtucnth  century,  was  born  at  Seville.  He 
RtudifJ  at  the  university  of  Alcala  dc  Henarez, 
and  then  settled  in  his  native  city.  He  made 
himself  known  by  various  writings,  the  first 
of  vvhich  was  a  treatise  on  a  topic  then  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  "  De  secanda 
vena  in  Plcuritlilc  inter  Griecos  &  Arabes  con- 
curciia,"  J/ispal.  '539.  He  became,  however, 
more  celebrated  by  Ims  work  on  the  medicines 
imported  from  the  New  world,  entitled  "  Dos 
libras  dc  las  cosas  que  se  traen  de  las  Indias  Oc- 
cide-ntales,  que  sirven  al  uso  de  medicina." 
Sivi//{i,  1565:  a  third  book  w.ts  added  in  a 
new  edition  in  1580.  It  was  translated  into 
various  langunges;  and  Charles  TEcluse,  or 
C'-Uslus,  in  his  I>atin  version,  first  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1574,  enriched  it  with  figures  and 
annotations.  IMonardes  was  never  hinisdf  in 
America,  but  he  received  information  and 
specimens  from  persons  who  had  resided  there, 
from  which  he  drew  up  his  accounts.  He  was 
credulous  and  superstitious,  and  unskilled  in 
botanical  science ;  yet  his  work  was  of  use  in 
exciting  attention  to  many  valuable  drugs, 
before  little  known.  Among  his  other  tracts 
is  one  on  the  use  of  steel ;  and  ]3r.  Freind 
supposes  him  to  be  the  first  writer  after  Rhazes 
who  r  commends  tliis  medicine  as  a  deobstru- 
cnt.  Mon..rde3  died  at  Seville  in  1578.  The 
botanical  genus  Monanla,  in  the  Linnean  class 
Diandria,  perpetuates  his  name.  Haileri  hibl. 
lied,  isf  Be/an.      Eioy  Diet.  —  A. 

MONBODDO,  Lord,  so  called  according 
to  the  courtrsy  of  the  Scotch  bar,  and  more 
generally  known  by  that  title  than  by  his  name 
of  JAMES  BURNET.  This  learned  and 
fanciful  writer  was  a  descendant  from  an 
ancient  f;mily  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  and 
born  about  the  year  1714.  He  was  educated 
at  one  of  the  scotch  universities,  at  a  time 
when  an  undistinguishing  enthusiasm  for  all 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  classical  literature  of 
Greece  ord  Rome,  was  much  more  predomi- 
nant than  it  has  been  of  late  years  in  Scotland  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  who  fck 
Its  influ.'nce  so  powerfully  as  James  Burnet. 
Havint  decided  on  en. tracing  the  profcsion  of 
the  1.1  w,  he  pa'^sixl  successfully  through  the 
ordinary  cc.irse  of  preliminary  juridical  studies, 
and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh. 


His  application,  from  early  youth,  to  his  literar|r 
and  juridical  studies  was  severely  diligent  •,  and 
he  acquired  no  little  refutation  for  legal  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Grecian  language  and  liti^raturCo  In  the  year 
1767,  he  obtaiofd  a  jut'^c's  seat,  on  the  bench 
of  the  Scoter.  Court  01  Session  ;  and  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  he  anil  his 
two  predecessors,  lord  Milton  and  sir  John 
Lauder,  held  that  seat  durin;;;  a  hundred  and 
ten  years.  The  ''uties  of  this  high  office  he 
discharged  with  an  assiduity,  a  patience,  a  clear 
intelligence,  and  an  uj Tightness,  which  leflecC 
the  greatest  honour  on'his  character;  and  it  is 
recorded,  that  no  sentence  passed  by  him  was 
ever  re\ersed  when  brought  before  the  House 
of  Peers.  In  the  course  of  his  literary  studies^ 
he  was  led  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a 
work,  which  might  raise  his  name  to  distinc- 
tion among  men  of  letters.  This  work  he  in- 
tended should  afford,  to  the  confusion  and 
astonishment  of  the  moderns,  a  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  superior  wisdom  and  eloquence 
of  his  admired  ancients.  The  first  volume  of 
his  "Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,"  was, 
in  consequence  of  this  design,  given  to  the 
public  in  1773,  in  octavo  ;  which  was  followed^, 
at  diiTerent  periods,  by  five  other  volumes  of 
the  same  work.  The  plan  of  the  author  irj 
these  volumes,  with  tlie  philosophical  history 
of  language,  necessarily  involved  in  it  that  of 
civilization  and  knowledge ;  and  what  the 
author  wrote  on  these  subjects  was  perused 
by  critics,  with  sentiments  of  mingled  rcspecti 
derision,  and  indignation.  Tliose  of  them 
who  were  partial  to  modern  literature,  on 
account  of  their  ignorance  of  that  of  antiquity, 
or  who,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the 
more  popular  of  the  ancient  authors,  were, 
however,  strangers  to  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
Greek  erudition,  condemned  lord  Monboddo's 
work  with  bitter  and  contemptuous  censure. 
The  Scotch  literati,  almost  to  a  man,  declared 
it  to  be  unworthy  of  perusal  with  any  other 
view,  than  to  be  amused  by  its  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity. In  England,  however,  its  reception 
was  somewhat  less  unpropitious  to  the  author's 
hopes.  There  critics  were  found,  who,  while 
they  laughed  at  many  of  his  strange  notions 
and  hypotheses,  were  willing  to  allow  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  he  has  rendered  good  service 
to  the  interests  of  learning.  In  the  late  Mr. 
Harris  of  Malmcsbury,  in  particular,  he  found 
an  admirer  and  literary  friend,  who  was  him- 
self deeply  conversant  in  Grecian  learning  asid 
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philosophy,  and  was  exceedingly  delighted  to 
meet  with  a  person  who  had  cultivated  those 
studies  with  equal  ardour,  nnd  worshipped  the 
excellence  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  far  above 
all  other  excellence.     While  our  author  was 
proceeding  with  the  publication  of  this  work, 
he  commenced  the  composition  of  a  larger  iin- 
dert.iking,  designed  more   fully  to  unfold  and 
to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  Grecian  plii- 
losophy,  than  could  conveniently  be  done  in 
the  former  treatise.     Of  this  M'ork,   entitled, 
"  Ancient  Metaphysics,"  lie  jjublished  the  first 
volume  in   1779,    in  quarto;  which  was  fol- 
lowed successively  by  five  other  volumes,  the 
last  of  which  appeared  aft;r  his  death.     In  this 
work,  which  is  a  strange  compound  of  learn- 
ir.g,  penetration,  and   genius,   with   the  most 
absurd  whims  and  conceits,  he  vainly  attempts 
to  revive  the  Aristotelian  pliilosophy.     So  far 
as  he  gives  in  it  an  explanation  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  is  de- 
serving  of  attention;  but  much  further  than 
this  our  commendation  of  him  cannot  be  ex- 
tended.    He  displays  in  it  a  degree  of  bigotry 
in  favour  of  the  ancients,  which  is  absurd  in  the 
exteme,    together    with    a   contempt    of   tlie 
moderns,  which  is  highly  ridiculous ;  and  the 
arrogant  manner  in  which  he  treats  sir  Isaac 
Newton,    and    other    great    names    of    later 
times,  can  only  expose  him  to  derision  or  pity. 
His  Own  reasonings  and  hypotheses  are  wild, 
fanciful,  and  visionary;    and   his  credulity  is 
frequently  disgusting.      He  strenuously  main- 
tains in  it,  tl:at  the  Ourang  Outang  is  a  class 
of  the  human  species,  whose  want  of  speech 
is  merely  accidental ;  and  he  also  endeavours  to 
establish  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  mer- 
maids, and  other  fab  ilons  animals.     We  run 
no  hazard  in  pronouncing,  that  the  work  will 
not  be   much   read   at  present,    and   as  little 
regarded  by  posterity. 

i.ord  isjonboddo's  private  life  was  spent  in 
the  practise  of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  much  d*mestic  felicity.  He  mar- 
ried a  very  amiable  womrm,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  Although  rigidly  tem- 
perate in  his  h.ibits  of  life,  he,  however,  de- 
lighted much  in  the  convivial  society  of  his 
friends  ;  and  among  these  he  could  num.bcr  all 
the  most  eminent  characters  in  Scotland  for 
virtue,  literature,  or  genuine  elegance  of  con- 
rersation  and  manners.  He  had  the  affliction 
to  lose  his  son,  a  very  promising  boy,  in  whose 
education  he  took  great  delight,  bv  a  premature 
death;  and  he  was  in  like  manner  bereaved  of 
his  excellent  lady,  the  object  of  his  dearest 


tenderness:  but,  wlien  it  was  too  lafe  for  sor- 
row  or  nnxiL'ty    to   avail,    he  .sustained   these 
heavy  strokes  with  a  degree  of  fortitude,  suited 
ta  do  lionour  either  to  philosophy   or  to  re- 
ligion.    He   was   offered,    in  addition    to  his 
place  of  judge  in  the  supreme  civil  court  in 
Scotland,  a  seat  in  the  court  of  justiciary,   the 
supreme    criminal    court.       But,    though    the 
emolument  of  this  office  would  have  produced 
a   convenient  increase   of  his  income,   lie  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  lest  its  business  should  too 
much  detach  him  from  his  favourite  studies. 
His  patrimonial  estate  did  not  afibrd  a  revenue 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  yet 
he  would  not  raise  his  rent-,  ncr  ever  dismiss 
an  old  tenant,  for  the  sake  of  any  augmenta- 
tion of  emolument  offered  by  a  richer  stranger. 
Indeed,  he  shewed  no  particular  solicitude  to 
accomplish  any  improvement  upon  his  lands, 
excepting  that  of  having  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  should  reside  upon  them,  and  be  sus- 
tained by  their  produce,  if  p  issibh,  superior 
to  the  population  of  any  equal  portion  of  the 
lands  of  his  neighbours.     The  v.ications  of  the 
Court  of  Session  afforded  him  leisure  to  retire 
every    year,    in    spring    and   autumn,    to    the 
country  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  then  to  dress 
hi  a  style  of  simplicity,  as  if  he  had  been  only 
a  plain  farmer,  and  to  live  among  his  people 
upon  his  estate,  with  all  the   kind  familiarity 
and  attention  of  a  father  among  his  children. 
It  was  there  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing   Dr.  Samuel    Johnson,    with    his    friend 
James  Boswell,  at  the  time  when  those  gentle- 
men   were    upon    their    well-known   journey 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.      ^  o  two 
persons  could  differ  more  from  each  other  in 
their  literary  taste,  or    in   their   ideas  of  the 
value  of  learning  and  science,  than  our  north- 
ern  and   southern   pliilosophers.     James  Bos- 
well, therefore,  in  carrying  Johnson   to  visit 
Moiiboddo,  probably  thought  oi  pit  ting  them 
one  again.st  the  o'her,   like  two   game-cocks, 
and  ot  enjoying  the  sport  from  the  colloquial 
contest  v/hifh  he  expected  to  ensue  betv.een 
them.     But  Moiiboddo  was  too  hospitable  to 
enter  into  keen  contention  v.'iih  a  stranger  in 
his  ov.'n  house.  'Ihere  was  much  tnlk  between 
them,  but  no  angry  controversy,  no  exaspera- 
tion of  that  dislike  for  cacii  other's  well-known 
peculiarities  whh  which  they  had  met.     John- 
son, it  is  true,  still  contiii'iied  to  think  Mon- 
boddo,   what  he  called  a  prig  in  literature. 

Lord  Rjor.boddo  frequently  visited  London 
during  his  vacations ;  to  v  hkh  city  lie  was 
allured  by  the  great  number  of  men  of  profound 
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eru(7itton,  whose  conversation  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  there.     For  some  time 
he  made  a  journey  to  the  capital  once  a  year. 
On  these  occasions  he  never    was   conveyed 
thither  in  a  carriage,  a  vehicle  that  was  not  in 
common   use  among  the  ancients,    and  con- 
sidered by  him  as  an  engine  of  effeminacy  and 
sloth,  which  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  man  to 
m  :ke  use  of  in  travelling.      To  be  dragged  at 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  mounting  upon 
his  back,  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  a  truly  lu- 
dicrous degradation  of  the  genuine  dignity  of 
human  nature.     In  all  his  journeys,  therefore, 
betA-een  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  ride  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
single  servant.     This  practice   he   continued, 
without  finding  it  too  fatiguing  for  him,  tdl  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.     On  his 
return  from  a   last   visit,  which  he  made  on 
purpose  to  take  leave,  before  his  death,  of  all 
his  old  friends  in  London,   in  consequence  of 
becoming  exceedingly  ill  upon  the  road  he  was 
unable  :o  proceed ;  and,  h.id  he  not  been  over- 
taken by   a  Scotch  friend,  who  prevailed  on 
him.  to  travel  the  remainder  of  the  way  in  a 
carriage,  he  might  perhaps  have  perished  by 
the  way  side,  or  breathed  his  last  in  some  dirty 
inn.     In  London  his  visits  were  very  accept- 
able to  all  his  friends,  whether  of  the  literary 
or  fashionable  world.     He   delighted  to  shew 
himself  at  court;  and  the  king  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  pleasure  in   conversing  with  the   old 
man,  with  a  distinguisliing  notice  that  c6uldnot 
but   be  very  flattering   to  him.     He  used  to 
mingle,     with    great    satif^f.iction,    with    the 
learned  atid   ingenious   at   the    house    of   the 
celebrated    Mrs'.   Montague.     Hov.'ever,    after 
flie  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harris,  he  found  a 
very  sensible  diminution  of  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  used  to  enjoy  in  the  society  of  London. 
Lord  Monboddo  possessed  a  good  natural  con- 
stitution, which  was  strengthened  by  exercise, 
temperance,  and  a  firm  and  even  tenor  of  mind. 
In  the  country  he  always  used  much  the  exer- 
cises of  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  of  riding. 
To  tire  cold  bath  he  had  recourse  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  amidst  every  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther, under  every    inconvenience  of  indispo- 
.sition  or  business,  with  a  perseverance  tliatwas 
invincible.     In  winter  or  summer,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  leave  his  bed  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  betake  himself  to  study,  or  wholesome  ex- 
ercise.    It  is  said,   that  he  even  found  the  use 
«f  what  he   called   the  air-bath,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  occ.isionally    walking  about,  for  some 
minutes,  naked,  in  a  room  filled  with  fresh 


and  cool  air,  to  he  highly  salutary.  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  held  a  respectable  office  in  the 
Court  of  Session.  His  second  daughter,  a  most 
amiable  and  beautiful  young  lady,  died  of  a 
consumption  about  the  year  1773,  leaving  her 
father  bereft  of  the  tenderest  tie  which  bound 
him  to  society  and  to  life.  Neither  his  philoso- 
phy, nor  the  necessary  torpor  of  the  feelings 
of  extreme  old  age,  could  hinder  him  from 
being  very  deeply  afflicted  by  so  grievous  a 
loss.  From  that  time  he  began  to  droop  ex- 
ceedingly in  his  health  and  spirits  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  June  1799, 
when  he  was  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
Annual  Regiiier  for  1 799.  New  Annual  Re- 
gister fjr  1782.  Monthly  AInga%.  for  August y 
1 799.  Gent.  Magaz,  fcr  June  and  Decembery 
1799. — M. 

MONCONYS,  Balthasar  de,  a  writer  of 
travels,  v/as  son  of  the  lieutenant-criminel  of 
Lyons,  and  received  the  first  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Jesuit's  college.  Ihe  plague  whicli, 
in  1628,  desolated  many  countries  in  Europe, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  place,  and  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  coinpleted  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca.  He  par- 
ticularly attached  himself  to  mathematics,  ju- 
dicial iistrology,  and  cheir.istry  ;  and  visiting 
Portugal,  he  gained  reputation  by  his  facility 
in  forming  horoscopes.  Thence  he  passed  into- 
the  East,  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  tracing 
the  remains  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus  and  Zoroaster.  Having  met  with 
little  success  in  this  respect,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  pursuits,  which  engaged 
him  in  correspondence  with  most  of  tlie  learn- 
ed men  of  his  tiraei  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1665. 
After  his  death,  liis  "  Travels"  in  three 
volumes,  quarto,  and  four  volumes,  i2iTie.  were 
published  by  his  son  and  the  Jesuit  Berthet. 
They  are  reckoned  to  contain  matiy  rare  and  cu- 
riousobservations.  Jllort-r).  Notiv.  Diet. Hist.— A. 
MONCRIF,  Francis-Augustin  Paradis 
DE,  a  French  poet  and  polite  writer,  was  born 
of  a  family  in  middle  life  at  Paris  in  1687.  He 
was  designed  for  some  profession  suited  to  his 
rank;  but  an  early  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
fencing,  with  his  polite  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, threw  him  among  the  youth  of  superior 
condition;  and  a  propensity  for  poetry  still 
further  diverted  him  from  ordinary  employ- 
ments. He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the- 
literary  profession,  and  to  the  hope  of  obtaining 
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pHtronape  from  tl,;  prent;  and  one  of  his  first 
compositions  was  .11  "  Oile  on  'he  Death  of 
Louis  le-Grir.il,"  the  piiiicipal  object  of  which 
•was  to  co;-.,:i!iite  the  favour  of  the  regent. 
The  lofti.  :■  fights  of  the  lyiic  muse  were  not, 
however,  •'  ose  in  which  his  genius  most  cie- 
lighted;  r:id  he  is  ch'.cil/  distinguished  as  an 
ingenin'js  and  agreea'jle  writer,  excelling  in 
little  thiJdi-rical  pieces,  complimentary  verses, 
niadrigiif,  and  especially  in  ball  ids.  or  what 
the  Fren.-h  call  rohinnces,  of  wiiichhc  has  com- 
posed sor.v^  of  the  most  touching  simplicity. 
He  read  ivith  grace,  and  acted  agreeably  in  the 
dramatic  interludes  then  in  vogue ;  and  thus, 
■without  any  mean  or  unvv^.n-thy  arti,  rendered 
himself  r.cceptable  to  the  most  cultivated  so- 
cieties, at  the  same  time,  by  his  discretion  and 
good-humour,  avoiding  all  that  miq:,t  give 
offence.  He  obtained  the  posts  of  private 
secretary  to  the  count  of  Clermont,  and  reader 
to  the  queen;  was  received  iiito  the  French 
Academy,  and  associated  to  those  of  Nanci 
and  Berlin  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  the  i-iiti-t'es,  at  court,  by  Louis  XV.  who 
refused  that  favour  to  \'^oltaire.  Thus  he 
verified  a  maxim  of  his  own,  tliat  "  One  of 
the  fruits  naturally  to  be  expected  from  intel- 
lectual talents,  is  that  of  being  able  to  pass  life 
agreeably."  He  was  liberal  to  his  poor  re- 
lations, zealous  in  the  service  of  his  friends, 
and  grateful  for  past  favours;  an  instance  of 
■which  last  quality  he  gai'e  in  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  into  his  retreat  the  count 
d'Argenson,  exiled  in  1757.  Thus  Moncrif 
lived,  enjoying  perfect  health  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  i  770  at 
the  age  of  83.  His  principal  works  are  "  Essai 
sur  la  necess'te  et  sur  les  moyens  de  plaire," 
an  elegant  and  instructive  work  on  the  art  of 
becoming  agreeable  in  society:  "  Les  Ames 
rivales,"  an  ingenious  romance  founded  on  the 
fiction  of  the  metempsycosis ;  "  Les  Abderites," 
a  comedy;  "Poesies  diverses,"  chiefly  of  the 
light  and  delicate  kind;  some  dissertations, 
and  several  little  dramatic  pieces  of  the  opera 
kind.  His  "  Histoire  dcs  Chats,"  a  sportive 
trifle,  was  criticised  at  the  time  with  undue 
severity,  and  is  now  forgotten.  His  works 
were  published  collectively  in  1761,  in  four 
volumes,  i2nio.  Necrologe  des  Homines  cfUbres. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — A. 

MONDINO,  (MoNDiNus),  a  famous  phy- 
sician in  the  dark  ages,  and  a  restorer  of 
anatomy,  was  of  the  family  de'  Luzzi  of 
Bologna,  in  which  city  he  was  professor  of 
j-nedicine  at  the  university  in  1316.     He  was 


in  great  fame  tliroughout  Italy  for  his  medical 
skill,  and  died  in  1329  or  1326.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  in  that  country  who  dis- 
sected liunian  bodies,  which  advantage  has 
given  him  a  place  among  the  discoverers  in 
anatomy,  thougli  liis  attachment  to  the  an- 
cients caused  him  to  retain  many  of  their 
errors.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled, "  Anatomia  omniuin  Hunvani  Corporis 
interiorum  mcmbrorum,"  first  printed  at  Pavia 
in  14.7S,  and  many  times  re-printed  in  various 
places  and  with  different  commentaries.  It  is 
a  methodical  performance,'  and  particularly  co- 
pious on  the  viscera,  in  the  description  of 
which  there  are  several  new  observations  drawn 
from  his  own  inspection,  but  marked  with  the 
rudeness  and  inaccuracy  of  these  times.  Such 
was  the  authority  this  work  acquired,  that  in 
several  of  the  iriedical  schools  of  Italy  it  was  a 
law  that  the  professors  should  use  no  other 
anatomical  work  as  their  text,  which  law  was 
in  force  at  Padua  two  hundred  years  after  the 
author's  death.  Tirabachi.  HciUcri  Bibl. 
Anatjin. — A. 

MONGAULT,  Nicholas  Hubert  de,  a 
man  of  letters,  born  at  P.iris  in  1674,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Colbert-Pouanges.  He  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  of  tlie 
Oratory,  and  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  at 
Mans.  The  system  then  tauglu  in  the  schools 
was  that  of  Aristotle,  to  whicli  the  professor 
whom  Mongault  attended  was  greatly  at- 
tached ;  but  as  the  student  had  too  much  sense 
to  aequiesce  in  what  he  could  not  comprehend, 
he  adopted  for  himself  that  of  Descartes,  and 
openly  maintained  it  in  the  schools.  The 
delicacy  of  his  health  obliging  liini  to  quit  this 
institution,  he  retired,  in  1699,  to  the  college 
of  Burgundy  at  Paris,  where  he  finished  a 
translation  of  Herodian,  published  in  1700.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  and  in  the  same  year,  Col- 
bert, archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  had  already 
procured  hiin  a  priory,  invited  him  to  J  oulouse, 
and  gave  him  apartments  iti  his  palace.  Not 
long  after,  the  superintendant  Foue  mlt,  who 
■wished  for  the  conversation  and  services  of  a 
man  of  learning,  with  talents  also  fitted  for  so- 
ciety, prevailed  upon  Mongault  to  reside  with 
him,  and  obtained  him  admission  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Be'les-lettres.  In 
1710  the  duke  of  Orleans  confided  to  Mon- 
gault the  education  of  his  sort  the  duke  of 
Chartres.  Of  this  appoint  nent,  Duclos  thus 
speaks  in  his  Memoirs  of  tlic  Regency.  "  The 
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aKbe  Monpault,  a  man  of  pnrts  nnd  criuVition, 
a  theologian  who  thought  freely  on  subjects  of 
religion,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  regent's  sqn. 
Whether  he  thought  his  pupil  incapable  of 
an  enlightened  system  of  morality,  or  was  of 
opinion  that  princes  could  not  be  subjected 
to  too  powerful  restraints,  he  endeavoured 
to  impress  Mr.  charge  with  tliose  rclij^inus 
principles  which  excite  the  greatest  degree 
of  terror."  The  result  was,  that  after  his 
father's  death,  the  young  prince  plunged 
into  the  austerities  of  monkish  devotion,  in 
which  he  persisted  to  his  death.  Tlie  abbe's 
services,  however,  were  so  acceptable  to  the 
Orleans  family,  that  several  church  benefices 
and  civil  places  were  conf..'rred  upon  him.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  ambitious  of  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  th.1t  he  regarded  with  envy  the  ex- 
traordinary fortune  ot  cardinal  Dubois.  He 
passed  some  years  of  his  life  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  melancholy  wliich  mjde  him  view 


every  thing  on  the  darl 


s;de.  _'n  other  respects 
iiis  conver.sation  was  agreeable  and  iiistructive; 
and  though  he  had  lived  so  much  among  the 
great,  he  had  not  learned  to  fldtter.  H.s  tran 
slation  of  the  "  Letters  of  Cicero  to  /.tticus ' 
in  six  volumes,  was  published  in  1714,  and 
again  in  173B.  It  is  faithful  and  elegant,  and 
being  enriched  with  a  number  of  learned  notes, 
it  did  equal  honour  to  his  taste  and  his  eru- 
dition. The  French  academy  admitted  hi  1.  as 
a  member  in  1718.  He  died  in  1746,  at  the 
age  of  72  Besides  his  two  translations  ht  pub- 
lished two  dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  th-: 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Mori.ri,  Ntiuv. 
Diet.  Hi  t.—A. 

MONK,  George,  duke  of  Albermarle,  an 
eminent  character  in  English  history,  was  the 
son  of  sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Tothdridge  in 
Devonshire,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but 
of  reduced  fortune.  He  was  born  in  1608, 
and  received  liis  education  chiefly  from  the 
care  of  his  maternal  grandfather  sir  George 
Smith,  with  whom  he  r, sidled.  The  spiiited 
action  ot  caning  an  under  s:ii.ri  f  wiio,  con- 
trary to  his  promise,  had  arrested  his  !'at!ier  at 
a  publit  meeting  of  the  count v,  obliged  him, 
in  order  to  avoid  its  consequences,  to  enter,  at 
the  age  of  17,  as  a  volunteer  under  his  kins- 
man sir  Richard  Greenviie,  then  preparing  to 
embark  at  Plymouth  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Sp.miards.  After  his  return,  he  served  in 
the  next  year  as  ensign  in  the  expedition  to  the 
isles  of  Khe  and  Oleron.  The  iil  succe,-s  of 
these  two  mismanaged  enterprises  did  not  dis- 
gust him  with  a  military  life';  and  in  1629  he 


went  to  serve  in  the  Low-countries,  first  under 
lord  Oxford,  and  then  under  lord  Goring,  the 
latter  of  whom  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  During  a  ssrvice  of  ten  years  he  was 
present  at  various  sieges  and  battles,  and  laid  in 
a  stock  of  professional  knowledge,  which 
qualified  him  for  a  higher  command.  He  re- 
turned to  England  just  at  the  time  that  the  dis- 
contents of  the  Scotch  with  the  measures  of 
Charles  I.  broke  out  into  a  civil  war;  and  he 
obtained  tlie  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regiment  of  lord  Newport,  when  the  king 
marched  aii  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland. 
In  this  expedition  no  laurels  were  to  be  gained  j 
and  Monk  gladly  engaged  in  the  more  activi 
service  of  quelling  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  the 
capacity  of  colonel  of  lord  Leicester's  own 
regiment.  When  the  marquis  of  Or.T.ind.in 
16^.3,  had  signed  a  truce  with  the  Irish  rebels 
in  order  that  tlie  army  might  be  employed  in 
the  ki.-:g's  service  against  the  p.".riiament  in 
England,  Monk  returned  with  his  rt-giment; 
but  it  appears  that  he  had  fallen  under  some 
suspicion  of  being  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  since  orders  v,'ere  given  to  arrest 
him  on  his  arrival,  and  his  regiment  was  taken 
from  him.  He  w?.<,  however,  sufflred  to  go 
to  Oxford  on  his  parole,  where  he  so  well 
jusriiird  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  m  the  Irish 
biigat'e,  t'lon  employed  under  lord  Byron  in 
tlie  siv.^e  of  Mantwich.  He  joined  the  troops 
only  in  time  to  be  made  prisoner,  with  the 
whole  brigaile,  on  a  surprise  by  Fairfax;  and 
b'jing  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  he  was 
kept  there  in  close  confinement  till  November, 
1046.  During  th'S  state  ol  injction  hs  com- 
posed "  Obstrvations  on  Military  and  I'jiiti  :;il 
Affairs,"  wliieh  he  sent  in  MS.  to  lord  Lisle, 
by  wliose  direction  they  were  pubiiilied  after 
his  death.  I  hrough  the  iiiterest  of  the  above 
lord  Lisle,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  made  deputy  of  Ireland  by  the  par- 
lia.iicnt,  Ivionk  was  liberdted  on  condition  of 
taking  the  covenant,  and  acco.ipanied  the 
deputy  to  that  kingdom,  where  the  marquis  of 
Orniond  was  ni  arms  for  the  king,  and  Owen 
Roe  O'Neal  maintained  the  rebellion  of  the 
natives.  Monk  was  at  length  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  {ot  the  parliament  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  he  obliged  O'Neal  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  obtained  various 
advantages  over  him.  The  superiority  of  t'le 
royalists,  however,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Scotch  troops  to  act  with  those  ol  the  par- 
liaiKent,  so  embarrassed  him,  that  he  found  it 
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necessary  to  mikc  a  treaty  with  O'Neal,  nnd  to 
put  Duiuliilk  into  the  hands  of  lord  Incliiquin, 
commander  for  the  king  ;  after  which  h''  re- 
turned to  EiigUiid,  'i  he  parii.inii'nt  was  fiighly 
displ-jsed  with  tliis  tcriiiin-ition,  and  in 
Auj;vist,  1649,  pacs'-d  a  vote  of  disipprob.ition 
of  the  treaty  wi:h  '  *'Neai,  at  the  same  time 
softening  the  censure  with  regard  to  Monk 
himself,  and  docl.iring  that  he  should  not  be 
questioned  for  his  conduct.  He  took  the  vote, 
however,  as  a  high  affront,  and  is  thought 
never  to  have  forgivtu  it. 

An  interval  of  relaxation  ensued,  during 
which  J.'onk's  eldsr  brother  dying,  the  family 
estate  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  took  care  to 
retrieve  it  from  the  ruinous  coi.dition  in  which 
it  had  been  left,  t-ic  then  accepted  a  command 
in  Scotland  under  Cromwell,  who  formed  a 
regiment  for  him,  and  made  him  lieutenant- 
general  cf  anidcry  He  ptrformed  important 
services  on  various  occasions,  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar;  and  when  Cromwell 
left  .Scotland  in  pursuit  of  Charles  II.  who  Iiad 
entered  England,  Monk  was  left  to  command 
in  that  country  with  7000  men.  In  this  station 
he  acted  with  great  vigour  and  succes*;.  He 
besieged  and  took  Stirling-castle,  whence  he 
sent  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom  to  London. 
He  stormed  Dundee;  and  imitating  the  se- 
verity ot  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  put  the  gover- 
nor and  ail  the  men  in  arms  to  the  sword. 
This  example  deterred  other  places  from 
resistance,  and  he  became  master  of  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
inacces>ible  p.irts  in  the  Highlands.  An  ill- 
ness obliged  him  to  go  to  Bath  in  1652, 
whence,  after  his  recovery,  he  returned  to 
Scotland  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  its 
union  with  the  English  commonwealth. 

The  Dutch  war  in  the  mean  time  broke  out, 
and  in  1653  Monk  was  transferred  to  the  sea 
service,  which  at  that  period  was  not  -con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch  requiring  an  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose.  He  was  joined  in  com- 
mand with  Dean,  under  the  orders  of  Ji-nke. 
In  the  month  of  IViay,  the  two  admirals,  with 
a  numerous  fleet,  fell  in  with  the  famous  Di:tch 
admiral  Tromp  on  the  Flemish  coast,  and 
began  a  furious  eng.igement.  Dean  was  kiliid 
at  the  first  broadside,  and  Mork  continued  the 
battle  on  that  and  the  following  day,  uditMi  he 
was  joined  by  Blike  with  a  squ.Tdron  ot  Iresii 
ships.  1  his  reinforcement  decided  the  contest, 
and  the-  English  were  victorious.  Soon  after, 
however,  Tromp  had  fitted  out  another  fleet, 
with  which,  on  July  29,  he  engaged  the  English 


fleet  untlcr  the  command  of  Monk.  The 
Dutch  admiral  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  an 
undoubted  victory  accrued  lo  the  English, 
testified  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
about  thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships.  At  an  en- 
tert.iinm^nt  subsequent  to  the  thanksgiving  for 
this  victory,  Cromwell,  now  protector,  with 
his  own  hand  placed  a  gold  chain  round 
Monk's  neck,  'ihe  peace  with  Holland  was 
followed  by  new  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  ^evtfral  persons  of  r.ink  had  declared  for 
Charles  il. ;  and  Monk,  in  the  spring  of  1654, 
was  sent  thitht-r  as  commander  in  chief.  He 
proclaimed  the  protector  in  Edinburgh,  and  by 
prudent  and  vigorous  measures  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  war  in  the  Highlands.  He  then 
fixed  his  abode  at  the  countess  of  Buccleugh's 
seat  at  D.ilkeitli,  where  he  resided  during  live 
years,  amusing  himself  by  rural  occupations, 
and  conduciit'g  the  absolute  government  with 
which  he  w,i<.  entrusted,  so  as  to  conciliate  the 
personal  good  will  of  t!ie  nation,  ho  •  ever  dis- 
affected in  their  hearts  to  the  rule  to  which 
they  were  forced  to  submit.  His  prior  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause  excited  some  distrust 
of  him  on  the  p.irt  of  Cromwell,  as  well  as 
some  hopes  from  him  in  the  royalists;  but 
with  his  characteristic  discretion,  he  took  care 
to  give  no  ground  of  suspicion  by  his  actions. 
He  communicated  to  the  protector  all  the 
machinations  of  the  cavaliers  that  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  even  sent  him  a  letter  which 
he  had  privately  received  from  the  king;  and 
he  promoted  addresses  to  Cromwell  from  the 
army  in  Scotland,  which  were  very  favourably 
received.  Suspicions  of  him,  however,  seem 
to  have  dwelt  on  Cromwell's  mind  to  the  last; 
for  in  a  letter  to  him,  written  not  long  before 
his  death,  there  is  t'lis  postscript,  which,  under 
a  jocular  appearance,  had,  doubtless,  a  serious 
me.ming:  ''  There  be  that  tell  me  there  is  a 
ccrt.iiii  cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called 
George  Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there 
to  introduce  Charles  Stuart:  I  pray  you  use 
your  diligence  to  apprehend  him  and  send  him 
up  to  me  " 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  and  the  succession  ox 
Richard  to  the  protectorate,  general  Monk 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  chanue,  and  seemed 
only  desirous  of  securing  liis  own  command. 
When  tliat  Iceble  sovereign  w,.s  depo-^td  by  the  • 
parli.imeiu.  Mink  acknowle<ig-d  their  au- 
thority; and  1  c  protested  against  the  violence 
of  the  army  wiiicli  afterwards  expelled  them. 
What  wt  re  the  secret  d'-signs  which  at  this 
time  he  harboured  in  his  breast  can. only  be 
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conjectured.     Those  panegyrists  who  support 
the  idea  of  his  continued  loyalty  of  principle 
even  while  serving  the  opposite  cni;se,  do  not 
doubt  tliat  the  restor;ition  of  Charles  II.  was 
meditated  by  him  from  the  time  of  Cromvveirs 
death;  and  the  republicnn  Ludlow  accuses  him 
of   an    e.'-rly    correspondence    with    the  roy.il 
party.     But  whatever  were  his  private  views, 
the    closest    politician   could    not    keep    them 
better  concealed.  His  relr.tion,  sir  John  Green- 
vile,  sent  r.Ir.  NichohK  Monk,  a  clergyman,  the 
general's  brother,  to  him  in  Scotland,  with  a 
letter  from   the   king,  soliciting  his   support  ; 
but  though  he  received  his  brother  with  kind- 
ness, he  sent  him  back  without  any  confiden- 
tial communication  on  the  subject.     Lambert, 
his  principal  rival,  was  at  this  time  possessed 
of    the    chief    influence    over    the    army    in 
England.     By  direction   of  the  committee  of 
safety,  which  now  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  marched  northwards  witli  the  view 
of  overawing  Monk.     The  latter,  to  gain  time, 
dispatched- commissioners  to  London  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
parliament  resumed  its  authority,  and  the  army 
leaders  were  deserted  by  their  troops.     Lam- 
bert (see  his  article)  was  arrested,   and  com- 
mitted  to   prison;    and   nothing   remained   to 
oppose  Monk's  advance  into  England,  which 
he  commenced  on  January,  1660.     As  he  pro- 
ceeded,   he    received    addresses    on   ail    sides, 
requesting  him  to  be  instrumental  in  settling  a 
legal  and  equitable  government.     On  his  ap- 
proach to  London  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
parliament,  desiring  them  to  remove  from  the 
capital  those  regiments  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  late  violences.     This,  though  not 
without  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers,    was   effected,    and   Monk   peaceably 
took  up  his  quarters  in  Westminster.     1  le  still 
affected    a    perfect    obedience    to    the    sitting 
parliament,  and  even  executed  their  commands 
of  entering  London  in  military  array,  seizing 
several   obnoxious   persons,    and    demolisiiing 
the  gates  and  portcullises.     Immediately  after, 
however,  he  complained  of  the  odious  service 
•which    had    been   forced    upon   him,    and    in 
peremptory  terms  required  the  house  to  i  sue 
writs  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  and  free 
parliameiit.    This  was  considered  as  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  long  or  rump  parliament,  and 
the  general  rejoicings  that  were  made  upon  the 
event  sufficiently  pioved  the  odium  which  that 
assembly  had  incurred  with  the  nation.     Every 
thnig  now  manifestly  tended  to  the  restoration 
of  monarchy:  and  yet  Monk,  though  his  mea- 


sures coincided  with  this  purpose,  still  main- 
tained the  appearance  of  attaclmient  to  repub- 
lican ptincipks,  and  allowed  of  no  chantiel  of 
communication  between  himself  and  the  king. 
At  lenoih  he  unbosomed  himself  to  one  Mor- 
rice,  a  relation  and  intimate  friend;  and  through 
his  means  sir  John  Greenvile  was  admitted  ts 
a  conference  with  the  general,  and  entrusted 
with  a  verbal  message  to  the  kinij,  consisting 
of  assurances  of   fidelity,  and  advice   for  his 
conduct.    The  king  left  the  Spanish  territories 
and  came  to  Breda,  in  consequence  of  his  sug- 
gestions, and  every  thing  was  in  a  train  for  his 
restoration,  when  the  escape  of  Lambert  from 
prison,  and  the  junction   of  some  of  his  old 
ofhcers  and  soldiers,  occasioned  a  great  alarm. 
He  was,  however,  soon  retaken,  an;l  his  party 
was  suppressed;  and  on  iMay  8,    1660,  Monk 
assisted  at  the  solemn  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.   in  the  capital.     On  the  king's  landing  at 
Dover  he  was  met  by  the  general,  who  was  re- 
ceived by  him  and  his  brothers  with  all  the  dis- 
tinction justly  due  to  one  who  had  been  so 
instramental  in  the  greaf  event.  It  wa.-,  doubt- 
less, regarded  as  an  additional  benefit  conferred 
on  his  sovereign,   that  he  had  discouraged  all 
those    limitations  of   the  royal  power    which 
soine  friends  to  political  liberty  had  proposed, 
and  had  insisted  that  the  restoration  should  be 
unconditional.     His   rewards   soon    followed, 
and  they  were  as  ample  as  a   subject  could 
expect.     He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, was  admitted  hito  the  privy  council,  made 
master  of  the  horse,  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  finally  was  raised  to -the  house  of  peers  as 
duke   of  AlbeiTiarle,   with   a  grant   of  landed 
estate  to  the  amount  of  7000/.  a  year,  besides 
other  pensions.  The  lieutenancy  of  Devonshire 
and  Middlesex,  and  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,    were    soon    afterwards    added    to    his 
honours.     This    elevation   he  bore    with  the 
modesty  and  discretion  that  were  inherent  in 
his    disposition ;    and    he    never   shewed    any 
symptoms  of  that  over-valuation  of  services, 
which  has  been  so  frequent  among  those  who 
liave  had  the  fortune  to   lay  their  sovereigns 
under  great  obligations.     He  sat  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  modera- 
tion.    His  production,  however,  of  private  let- 
ters from  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  the  trial  of 
that  nobleman  for  high  treason,  which  were 
made  instrumental  to  his  conviction,  was  much 
censured,  especially  as  the  letters  only  expressed 
attachment  to  that  usurped  government  which 
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■Monk  himself  tlien  ndniinistcred  in  Scotland. 
He  joined  the  lord  cliancellor  Hyde  in  tlie  con- 
stitutional niensuie  of  disbanding  the  army, 
but  was  induced  to  consent  to  an  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own  regiment.  The  suppression 
of  the  insurrection  of  those  enthusiasts  called 
the  fifth-monarchy-men  was  chiefly  effected  by 
him  at  the  head  of  that  regiment.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1664,  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  was  entrusted  by  the  duke 
of  York  with  the  superintendency  of  the  ad- 
miralty affairs ;  and  in  the  subf  cquent  year  he 
was  appointed  joint-admiral  of  the  fleet  with 
prince  Rupert.  lie  greatly  exerted  himself  in 
refitting  and  manning  the  fleet,  in  which  ser- 
vice his  popularity  among  the  sailors,  who 
called  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Honest 
George,"  was  of  great  use.  The  two  com- 
manders put  to  sea  in  April,  1666,  and  fell  in 
with  the  Dutch  under  the  younger  Tromp  and 
de  Ruyter.  By  Albemarle's  advice,  prince 
Rupert  took  a  dii'ision  of  the  fleet  to  oppose 
that  of  the  French,  which  was  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch.  Although  this  detachment 
left  the  English  much  inferior  in  number, 
Albemarle  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the  attack 
on  June  i,  and  a  dreadful  engagement  ensued 
which  lasted  four  days.  On  the  three  first  the 
English,  being  out-numbered,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  of  valour,  were  obliged 
to  make  a  retreating  fight,  Albemarle  himself 
closing  the  rear,  with  a  full  resolution  of  blow- 
ing up  his  ship  rather  than  being  taken.  On 
the  fourth,  the  return  of  prince  Rupert  enabled 
the  English  to  face  about,  and  a  fresh  action 
ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  they  retired  to 
their  harbours,  having  been  on  tlie  whole  the 
principal  sufferers.  A  new  combat  under  the 
same  admirals  on  both  sides,  on  July  25,  ended 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Dutch  ;  after  which 
Albemarle  came  home  and  struck  his  flag.  The 
daring  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  in  1667,  who 
sailed  up  the  Thames  and  burnt  the  ships  at 
Chatham,  called  forth  the  exertions  of  the 
veteran,  who  exposed  himself  to  great  danger 
in  the  defence.  At  this  time  he  began  to  be 
affected  with  the  symptoms  of  a  dropsy,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life  at  his  seat  of  Newhall 
in  Essex,  in  January,  1670,  the  62d  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a  very  large  property,  accumu- 
lated by  frugality,  to  an  only  son,  whose 
mother,  a  woman  of  low  extraction,  had  lived 
with  him  as  a  mistress  some  years  before  their 
marriage.  His  remains  were  deposited,  with 
great  funeral  pomp,  in  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  in 
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Westminster-abbey,  but  no  monument  has  been 
crecttd  to  his  memory. 

General  Monk  was  a  man  of  plain  and 
soldier-like  manners,  brave,  good-tempered, 
and  humane ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
simulation he  practised  in  the  political  crisis  of 
his  life,  which  m.ust  he  acknowledged  to  have 
been  extreme,  was  generally  considered  as 
honest  and  sincere.  The  natur.il  coldness  and 
reserve  of  his  temper  seems  on  that  occasion  to 
have  served  him  instead  of  refined  subtlety. 
His  nbilities  were  rather  solid  than  shining ; 
and  the  great  part  he  acted  was  more  the  result 
of  circumstances  which  threw  the  game  into 
his  hands,  than  of  commanding  talents.  Biogr. 
Britan.      Hume's  Hist. — A. 

MONMOREL,  Charles  le  Bourg  de, 
an  admired  French  preacher  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Pont-A^udemer,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lisieux  in  Normandy  ;  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 
He  was  made  almoner  to  madame  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  in  1697;  and  through  the  in- 
terest of  madame  de  Maintenon  obtained  a 
presentation  to  the  abbey  of  Lannoy,  as  a 
reward  of  his  admirable  pulpit  talents.  He 
published  a  collection  of  "  I-lomi!ies,"  in  ten 
volumes,  i2mo.,  which  are  much  esteemed, 
and  have  been  freely  made  use  of  by  the 
clergy.  Four  of  the  volumes  are  on  the  gos- 
pels for  Sundays  ;  three  on  fast-days  •,  one  on 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  and  two  on  the 
christian  mysteries,  &c.  They  are  written  with 
simplicity  and  precision,  much  in  the  method 
and  style  of  the  ancient  fathers,  from  whose 
writings  the  author  has  introduced  into  them 
many  apt  and  striking  quotations.  Nouv.  Did, 
Hist.—M. 

MONNIER,  Peter  le,  an  eminent  French 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Vire  in  Normandy,  about 
the  year  1575.  ^"^^  ^''^  furnished  with  no 
other  particulars  of  his  life,  than  that  by  his 
talents  he  recommended  himself  to  thediairof 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Piris; 
and  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1657,  when  he  was  about  eighty- 
two  years  of  age.  H  e  was  the  author  of  "  Cursus 
Philosophicus,"  in  six  volumes,  i2mo.  which 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  was  made  use  of  as  a  text-book  in 
most  of  the  colleges  in  that  province.  It  t*; 
spoken  of  as  deserving  of  being  selected  for 
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tliis  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  more  ex- 
empt from  absurd  and  usele>s  questions,  than 
the    greater    number  of   worlis   of   this    kind 
which  were  formerly  put  into  the   hands  of 
students.      Our    author    also    contributed    a 
variety  of  pipers,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
«'  Memoirs"  of  the  academy  of  which  he  was 
a  member.     He    left   behind    him   two   sons, 
inheritors  of  his  abilities,  and  both  of  them  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  of 
whom  the  eldest  is  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle, and  the  youngest,  called  Lewis- /f'llHam, 
was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  at 
St.  Germain-en-Laye.  Njuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
MONNIER,  Pet£R-Ch4KLE3  le,  a  cele- 
brated  French   astronomer   in   the  eighteenth 
century,  was   the  son  of  the  preceding,   and 
born  at  Paris  in  1715.    From  his  earliest  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
and  when  only  sixteen  he  made   his  first  ob- 
servation,   which    was  on    the   opposition    of 
Saturn.     At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had   the 
honour  of  being  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.     In  the 
year  1735,  he  accompanied  Maupertuis  in  his 
celebrated  expedition  to  Lapland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  a   degree  of  latitude.     In 
1748,  he  went  to  Scotland,  to  join  lord  Mac- 
clesfield in  observing  the  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  was  most  visible  in  that  country  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  astronomer  who  had  the 
satisfaction    to  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
moon  on  the    sun's  disk.     It  is  well  known 
that  Lewis  XV.  was  extremely  fond  of  astro- 
nomy, and  greatly  honoured  its  professors  :  Le 
Monnier  he  loved  and  esteemed.  "  I  have  seen 
the  king  himself,"  says  Lalande,  "  come  out  of 
his  cabinet,  and  look  around  for  Le  Monnier ; 
and  when  his  younger  brother  was  presented 
to  him,  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  first 
physician,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  wish  him 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  his  brother,  the 
astronomer."      All    the    remarkable    celestial 
phenomena  were  always  observed  by  the  king, 
in  company  with  Le  Monnier.     Thus  he  ob- 
gerved  with  him,  at  his  chateau  of  St.  Hubert, 
the  two  celebrated  transits  of  Venus,  over  the 
sun's  disk,  in  the  years   1761   and   1769;   as 
appears  from  the  "  Memoirs''  of  the  French 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.    While  these  im- 
portant observations  were  making,  at  which  the 
famous  la  Condamine  was  hkewise  permitted 
to  assist,  the  king  was  particularly  careful  not 
to  disturb  his  astronomers  in  their  occupation; 
tiie  proper  time  for  which,  if  suffered  to  be 


neglected,  could  not  be  recalled.  Le  Monnier 
relates,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  subject,  that, 
"  his  majesty,  perceiving  that  we  judged  the 
last  contacts  to  be  of  the  greattist  importance,  a 
profound  silence  at  that  moment  reigned 
around  us."  At  the  transit  in  1769,  the  king 
allowed  the  marquis  de  Chaubert,  an  intel- 
ligent and  expert  naval  officer,  who  was  just 
returned  from  a  literary  voyage  to  the  Levant, 
to  assist  at  the  observations.  In  a  court  so 
scrupulously  observant  of  etiquette  as  that  of 
Lewis  XV.,  these  will  be  allowed  to  have  been 
distinguished  marks  of  honour,  and  of  royal 
favour  and  condescension.  In  the  year  17,0, 
Le  Monnier  was  ordered  to  draw  a  meridian  at 
the  roy.il  chateau  of  Bellevue,  where  the  king 
frequently  made  observations.  On  this  occa- 
sion his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  fifteen 
thousand  livres ;  which  Le  Monnier,  to  the 
honour  of  his  sovereign's  munificence,  and  of 
Ills  own  disinterested  attachment  to  the  inter- 
ests of  astronomical  science,  expended  in  pro- 
curing nice  and  accurate  instruments,  with 
which  he  afterwards  made  his  best  and  most 
important  observations.  In  the  year  1742,  the 
king  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  house  at 
Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paste,  where  he  resided 
till  the  revolution,  and  pursued  his  astro- 
nomical labours.  On  that  event,  at  the  instance 
of  Lalande,  the  French  government  purchased 
sime  of  his  instruments  for  the  National  Ob- 
servatory. 

In  175 1 J  the  king  presented  Le  Monnier 
with  a  block  of  marble,  eight  feet  in  height,  six 
feet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  inches  in  thickness, 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting  hib  mural  quadrant 
of  five  feet.  This  block,  together  with  the 
instruments  appended  to  it,  was  made  to  turn 
on  a  large  brass  ball  and  socket,  by  which  the 
quadrant  might  be  directed  from  north  to 
south;  thus  serving  to  rectify  liis  large  mural 
quadrant  of  eight  feet,  which  was  immoveably 
made  fast  to  a  wall  towards  the  south.  "With 
these  quadrants  Le. Monnier,  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  observed  the  moon  with 
unwearied  perseverance,  at  all  hours  of  the 
niglrt.  No  person,  but  a  diligent  astronomer, 
can  form  a  conception  of  the  numberless  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  the  philosopher  is  exposed 
during  an  uninterrupted  series  of  lunar  observ- 
ations. As  the  moon,  during  a  revolution, 
may  pass  through  the  meridian  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  the  astronomer,  who  steadily 
prosecutes  such  observations,  must  be  prepared 
at  all,  even  the  most  inconvenient  hours,  and 
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jacrifire  t"  t!  cm  1  is  slcrp,  and  nil  Ms  trjcy- 
rrtnis  Hnw  Sf  eluded  fion-.  all  the  pleasures 
of  soti.il  iiitercouis?,  and  how  Ltigunig  siuh 
a  mode  o(  lile  .must  be,  those  astronomers,  in- 
deed, know  not,  who  tiien  only  set  their  pen- 
dulum-clock  in  motion,  when  some  of  the 
eciipse>i  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  are  to  be  viewed.  In  the  present 
state  of  science,  these  are  the  most  insig- 
nificant observations ;  and  an  able  astronomer, 
well  supplied  with  accurate  instruments,  may 
every  dnv,  if  he  take  into  view  the  whole  of 
his  piofe'sion,  make  more  important  and  more 
necessary  observations.  Le  Monnier  was  the 
precepuir  of  Lalaiule,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
scholar  ;  and  he  promoted  his  studies  by  his 
advice,  and  by  every  other  means  in  his  power. 
Le  Monnier's  penetrating  mind,  indeed,  pre- 
saged in  young  Lalande,  then  only  sixteen 
years  old,  what  in  the  sequel  has  been  so  splen- 
didly confirmed.  When  the  latter,  on  his 
recommendation,  W3s  sent  to  Berlin  in  fj^l, 
to  inake  with  la  CaiUe's,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  f!opp,  correspondent  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
parallaxes  of  the  moon,  Le  Monnier  lent  him 
his  mural  quadrant  of  five  feet.  The  cele- 
brated geometrician  and  professor  of  the  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht,  Hcnnert,  may  likewise  be 
reck  ned  among  the  pupils  of  our  astronomer. 
Le  Monnier  died  at  Lizieux  in  tb.e  ci  devcfit 
province  of  Normandy,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1799,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  very  irritable  temper. 
Ardently  as  he  loved  his  friends,  trivial  causes 
led  him  to  be  offended  with  them  ;  and  his 
hatrcel  was  then  implacable.  Lalande,  as  le 
himself  expresses  it,  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  di-pleafure  of  his  beloved  preceptor; 
and  he  could  never  afterwaid)  regain  his  fa- 
vour. But  Lalande's  gratitude  and  respect  for 
him  always  C'Jntinued  undinainithed,  and  were, 
on  every  occasion,  with  unremitting  constancy, 
publicly  declared.  In  1797,  Lalande  wrote  an 
eulogium  on  Le  Monnier,  for  the  '•  Connois- 
sanoe  des  Terns,"  in  the  language  of  a  grate- 
ful pupil,  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found veneration  and  esteem  for  his  belove.i 
master  -,  but  Le  Monnier  refused  to  read  it. 
What  t!  e  circumstances  were  that  led  to  their 
quarrel,  we  are  not  informed-  It  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up,  however,  by  the  difference  in 
their  intimate  asFociations :  for  Lalande  was 
the  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  :io  less 
eminent  astionomer  La  Caille,  whom  Le  Mon- 
nier mortally  hated;   atid  a  dose  friundsliip 


subsisted  between  Le  Moinver  and  D'AVm. 
bert,  with  whom  Lilande  had  no  friend' j  in* 
tercourse.  Le  Wonnier  left  behind' liim  'omft 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  lumiber  of ■  good 
ob-ervations,  with  respect  to  which  h^  had  ;U- 
ways  been  very  whimsical,  and  of  whii^h  he 
would  not  publish  any  part  in  liis  latter  years. 
He  had  by  him  a  series  of  lunar  observations, 
and  a  inultitude  of  observations  of  the  stars^ 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  which  he  had  an- 
nounced so  early  as  the  year  1741  ;  among 
which  was  twice  to  be  found  the  new  planet 
Uranus.  The  more  strongly  he  was  requested 
to  communicate  his  obervations,  the  more  ob-- 
stinate  he  became  in  his  refusals;  and  he  even 
threatened  to  destroy  them.  .At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  I  alande  was 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  those  papers  j 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  destruc- 
tion, made  an  attempt  to  get  them  into  his  pos- 
session :  but  his  endeavours  were  in  vain.  Lie 
was  only  able  to  learn,  that  Le  Monnier  had 
hidden  them  under  the  roof  of  his  house.  0£ 
their  subsequent  fate  we  have  not  seen  any  ac- 
count. Memoirs  of  Le  Aiotmiey  fr  m  the  Ger- 
man of  F.  Von  Zach,  in  the  Antiual  Rtgisterfor 
1799.— M. 

MONNOYE,  Bernard  de  la.  a  distin- 
guished man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Dijon  in 
1 64 1.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  his 
attachment  to  polite  literature  gave  him  a  dis- 
taste to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  was  co»tented 
with  the  ofhce  of  corrector  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Dijon.  He  acCjUired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  languages,  and  attained  gre  t  excellence 
in  the  compo-ition  of  French  ooetry.  His 
poem,  entitled  "  Le  Duel  aboli,"  gained  the 
prize  cf  the  French  Academy  in  16  1,  which 
was  the  first  distributed  by  that  body.  Sevcr.il 
of  his  subsequent  pieces  obtained  the  same 
honour:  the  subject  of  each  was  some  topic  oif 
the  praise  of  Lewis  XlV.  Notwithstjr.ding 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  capital, 
he  rather  chose  to  reside  in  hi*  na'ive  provinc: ; 
and  his  absence  from  Paris  was  the  cause  that 
he  was  not  associated  to  the  French  Academy- 
till  1713.  Void  of  ambition,  and  universally 
esteemed  as  well  for  the  qualit'es  of  his  heart 
as  of  his  understanding,  he  parsed  liis  time  in 
an  easy  independence,  till  the  fatal  system-of 
Law  reduced  him  to  indigence.  I  is  distress 
was  alleviated  by  v  pension  Ironi  tie  duke  of 
Villeroi,  and  I  e  lived  to  the  adv.niceil  age  of 
88,  flying  at  1  aris  in  172  ,  one  year  after  the 
loss  ci  hiii  wife.  Alcnnoye  was  extn  niely  well 
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irerseclin  liternry.  anecdote,  wlience  he  was  the  Hampton-court, Kensington,  Burllnfiton-housc, 
oruirle  of  tJic  bibliographers  of  his  time.  His  &c.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces  is  the 
principal  works  are  "Poesies  Francoises"  and  flovver-bor  Jer  of  a  mirror  at  Kensington,  painr- 
«'  Nouvellcs  Poesies,"  consisting  of  miscel-  ed  for  queen  Mary  II.  Several  of  his  pieces 
lafieous  pieces  of  different  merit ;  there  arc  an-     have  been  engravt-d. 

nexetl  to  them  some  Latin  poems,  consisting  of  His  son  Antony,  called  Toung  Baptist,  painted 
f.iblcs,  epigrams,  and  tales,  v/ritten  with  much  in  his  father's  manner,  and  v.-as  a  member  of 
cte'^nnce  and  claspical  simplicity,  but  many  of    the  French  Academy  of  Painting.  D' Argetiville. 

■      -      ■        IVaipoU's  Aneid.      l\lkuistou's  Dirt.—A. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  M.  D.  an  eminent 
anatomist,   was   the    son   of   John    Monro,   a 


them  licentious  in  their  language;  the  Latin 
poems  were  also  published  by  the  abbe  d'Olivet, 
to<rether  with  those  of  Huet,  Massieu,  and 
Frauguier  :  "  Noels  Bourguignons,"  a  set  of 
Christmas  carols  in  the  Burgundian  dialect, 
much  praised  for  their  humorous  simplicity, 
but  rather  gross,  on  which  account,  probably. 


surgeon,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Alexander  was  bora 
at  London  in  1697,  and  in  his  infancy  was 
taken  to  Edinburgh  by  his  father,  w)io  settled 


they  were  condemned  by  the  Sovbonne:  "  Re-    there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession     After  a 


marques  cur  le  Menagiana,  avec  une  Disserta- 
tion sur  Ic  Livre  Dc  tribus  Impostoribus ;" 
"  Lotes  sur  la  Bibliothequc  choisie  de  Colo- 
iTiies;"  "  Remarques  sur  les  Jugements  des 
Savans  dc  Baillet ;"  "  Remarques  sur  leswBib- 
liothe.ques  de  du  Verdier  et  de  la  Croix-du- 
Maine."     Monnoye  was  the  editor  of  a  collec- 


preliminary  education  in  that  capital  he  was 
sent  to  London  tor  medical  improvement,  and 
there  attended  the  anatomical  demonstrations  of 
Cheselden,  and  employs-d  himself  assiduously 
ill  dissection.  He  next  visited  Paris  with  the 
same  view;  and  in  17  18  he  w>.'nt  to  Leyden, 
and  studied  under  the   illustrious  Botrhaava, 


of  the  French  poets,  and  of  a  «' Recueil  des     who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents 


and  diligence.  On  his  return  to  Ldinburgh  in 
1 7  19,  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  ana- 
tomy to  the  company  ofsurgeons,  and  made  a 
commencement  of  lecturing  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  began  a  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures   on    anatomy    and    surgery,    while    Dr. 


tion 

Pieces  choisles."  A  collection  of  his  own 
works  was  given  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
I  769.      Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MONOYER,  John-Baptist,  commonly 
called  Baptiit,  a  very  eminent  flower-painter, 
was  born  in   1635,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders.     He 

receivedhis  professional  education  at  Antwerp, _  Alston  did  the  same  on  botany  and  materia- 
and  was  first  designed  for  the  historical  branch  medica,  which  were  the  first  that  ever  had 
of  the  art,  but  his  genius  led  him  to  that  par-  been  read  at  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  regarded 
ticular  department  in  which  he  has  acquired  as  the  opening  of  that  medical  school  which 
fame.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1663,  and  was  ad-  has  since  become  so  famous  throughout  Europe, 
mitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1665.  His  father  was  the  original  author  of  the  plan 
His  merit  procured  him  much  employment  in  of  regular  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
that  capital;  and  as  the  rules  of  the  Academy  medicine  in  that  capital ;  and  to  the  two  profes- 
did  not  allow  a  performer  in  that  inferior  sorships  already  mentioned  were  soon  after 
branch  to  be  appointed  a  professor,  he  was  added  those  of  doctors  Sinclair,  Rutherford, 
complimented  with  the  title  of  counsellor.  The  Innes,  and  Piummer.^  Dr.  Monro  was  elected 
duke  of  .Montague,  ambassador  from  England, 


brought  him  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
embellishing  his  sumptuous  mansion  of  Mon- 
tague-house, now  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  employed  there  by  the  royal  family  and 
several  others  of  the  nobility,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1699.  Monoyer,  though  he  did  not 
finish  his  works  so  highly  as  Van  Huysum,  is 
reckoned  to  have  di>played  a  bolder  style  of 
composing  and  colouring.     His  flowers  have  a 


to  the  university  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
1721,  but  was  not  inducted  till  1725.  None 
of  the  new  professors  so  much  contributed  to 
the  celebrity  of  this  school  as  Dr.  Monro,  who 
delivered  himself  extempore  in  an  easy  and 
perspicuous  manner,  and  soon  made  himself 
known  to  the  medical  world  by  a  variety  of 
useful  and  ingenious  publications.  It  may  be 
added,  that  his  department  was  the  most  popu- 
lar,   and    embraced    the    largest    number   of 


remarkable  freedom  and  looseness,  and  the  dis-  students,  since  the  knowledge   of  anatomy  is 

position  of  all  his  objects  is  singularly  elegant  justly    considered    as    fundamental    to  every 

and  beautiful.     His  works  are  seen  at  the  royal  branch  of  medical  practice, 
palaces  in  France  and  the  hotels  of  the  no-         His  first  and  principal  publication  was  his 

bility;  and  in  England,  at  Montague-house,  "  Osteology  or  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  o£ 
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the  Bones,"  which  first  appeared  in  1726,  and 
wais  designed  for  the  usa  of  the  students  at- 
tending his  lectures ;  but  it  became  a  very 
popular  work  to  tlie  faculty  in  general.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  eight  editions  of 
it  during  his  life,  and  it  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  A  French 
version,  in  folio,  by  Mr.  Sue,  was  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  very  line  figures.  To  the  later 
editions  of  this  work  he  annexed  a  concise 
neurology,  or  description  of  the  nerves,  and  a 
description  of  the  lacteal  system  and  thoracic 
duct.  The  establishment  of  a  public  hospital 
at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  professor  of  ana- 
tomy was  officially  appointed  one  of  the  mana- 
gers, made  an  important  addition  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  afforded  in  its  medical 
school ;  and  soon  after,  the  professors  of 
medicine,  and  many  other  practitioners  of  the 
town,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  col- 
lecting and  publishing  papers  relative  to  tlieir 
profession,  and  nominated  r,r.  Monro  to  be 
their  secretary.  The  first  volume  of  their  pub- 
lication, entitled,  "  iVIedic.d  Essays  and  Ob- 
servations  by  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,'  appeared 
in  1732,  and  it  wis  carried  on  to  the  sixth 
volume.  Of  this  collection  many  of  the  most 
•Valuable  articles  are  written  by  Dr.  Monro,  on 
subjects  anatomical,  physiological,  and  prac- 
tical. The  most  elaborate  of  these  is  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of  the  Foetus"  in 
three  dissertations.  This  society  was  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematical professor  Maclaurin,  by  one  of  an 
enlarged  plan,  including  philosophical  and 
literary  topics,  in  which  Dr.  Monro  took  an 
active  part  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  'I'o 
the  two  volumes  of  its  memoirs  which  were 
printed  before  his  death,  entitled,  "  Essays 
Physical  and  Literary,"  he  contributed  several 
papers.  It  was  his  particular  talent  to  draw 
practical  utility  out  of  all  his  remarks  and 
speculations,  and  the  practice  of  surgery  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  variety  of  improvements 
suggested  by  his  anatomical  obstrv.itions.  An 
accident  which  happened  to  him  of  breaking 
the  tendo  achillis  in  dancing,  put  him  upon 
devising  an  improved  method  of  treating  that 
injury,  which  was  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
memoirs  His  concluding  publication  was  an 
'«  Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation  in 
Scotland,"  written  originally  as  an  answer  to 
some  queries  relative  to  that  practice,  from  the 
faculty  of  physicians  at  Paris. 
■After- occupying  the  anatomical  chair  with 


high  reputation  for  near  forty  years.  Dr. 
Monro  in  1759  resigned  the  business  of  it  to 
his  son  Alexander,  and  thenceforth  Iccturea 
only  as  one  of  the  clinical  professors  on  cases 
in  the  hospital.  His  life,  however,  continued 
to  be  a  .scene  of  activity  as  long  as  his  heaith 
permitted.  He  was  a  member  of  numeroiis 
societies  and  institutions  for  promoting  the 
useful  and  liberal  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
for  charitabL-  purposes,  and  was  an  assiduous 
attendant  on  their  meetings.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  bank  of  Scotland,  and  a  justice  of  tlie 
peace,  and  was  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  duties.  In  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  he  was  kind  and  exemphiry.  To  tlie  lite- 
rary honours  he  attained  in  his  own  country 
were  added  tliose  of  a  fellow  of  the  Uoyal 
Society  of  London,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Purls. 
Alter  a  long  and  painful  dit^ordt-r  which  he 
bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  he  died  in 
July,  1757,  at  the  age  of  70.  lis  works  were 
published  collectively,  in  one  volume,  quarto, 
Edinburgh.  1781,  by  his  son  Dr  Alexander 
Monro,  with  the  addition  of  two  pieces,  viz. 
an  "  Oration  de  Cuticula  Huniana,"  and  an 
"  E^say  on  Compirative  Anatomy:"  the  fitter 
had  been  published  anonymously  in  1744  from 
notes  taken  at  his  lectures,  but  is  here  given  in 
a  more  correct  and  enlarged  form.  His  life  is 
prefixed  by  his  son  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  who 
settled  as  a  physician  in  London,  and  made 
himself  known  by  an  Essay  on  the  Dropsy  ;  an 
Account  of  the  British  Hospitals  in  Germany, 
a  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters;  a  Treatise  on 
Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers;  Praslectiones 
Medicse  ;  and  other  works 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  has  filled  the  -' 
anatomical  chair  at  Edinburgh  ever  since  his 
father's  resignation,  with  great  credit  to  himself 
and  the  university,  and  is  known  throughout 
Europe  by  his  valuable  publications.  Life  of 
Dr.  Monro  prefixed  to  his  JVorks.  llalUri 
Bibl.  Aimi. — A. 

MONSON,  Sir  WiLLr  \i\t,  a  naval  com- 
mander, and  writer  upon  naval  topics,  was  the 
third  son  of  sir  John  Monson  or  Munson,  of 
South  Carlton,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  born 
about  1569,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Baliol-college,  Oxford,  where  he  passed  nearly 
two  years.  But  an  active  and  martial  dis- 
position induced  him,  at  the  age  of  16,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  to  enter  oa  •■ 
board  a  small  vessel  fitted  out  to  cruize  against  : 
tlie  Spaniards.     After  some  years  of  various,  . 
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service,  he  accompanied  the  carl  of  Cumber- 
land in  two  of  his  expeditions,  in  the  second 
of  which,  when  commanuing  a  vessel,  he  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  ami  was  kept  two  years 
a  prisoner.     Upon  his  liber. .tio;i  1:1    1593.   he 
again  ent  red  into  the  earl's  service,  in  wliih 
he  made  two  more  voyages.     He  w;>s  i-.u>ta.n 
of  a  ship  in  tlie  earl  ot   Essex's  expeiition  to 
Cadiz  ill  1596;    and  the  next  year,   111   that  to 
the  Azores       -n  1602  he  acted  as  vice  admiral 
under    sir    Richard    Luwson    on    the    coast   of 
Spain,  wh.ch  station  he  also  occupied  in  1603. 
After  tiie  acc.ss.on  of  king  Jane^,  ho  was  ap- 
pjinted  in  16J4,  adiniralof  the  nirro^*'  seas. 
I  his  oiiice  he  bore  during   twelve  years,  sup- 
porting with  credit  tlie   honour  of  the  English 
flag,    and    protecting   the    tr-ide   and   lislicries 
from  all  cncroaclinieiits.     His  zeal  agdnst  tlu; 
pretetisiois  oi  the  Dutch,  and  hi.  ptomoting 
an  enqu-ry  into  t!ic  st  ite  of  the  navy,  against 
the  will  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high- 
admiral,   involved   him  in   troubk-s,  and  occa- 
s'oncd  his  committal  to  the  Tow^rr  in  1616;  but 
upon  an  examination  into  his  conduct  he  was 
discharged.     He  was  consulted  o!i  tlic  duke  of 
Buc-ingham's     proposed     expeditions    agiin't 
Algiers,  Cadiz,   iuid  the   is'e   of  Khe,   «ll   of 
wi  ijh   he  disapproved,  and  his  opinion    vias 
justilied  by  their   want  of  success,     hiis  cp- 
position  tu  a   favourite,  however,  caused   hiiii 
to  rjniain  unemployed,   till  K^i^J.   wlicii  a  fleet 
being  fitted  out  ti>  break  a  contedciacy  between 
th  ■  French  and.  Dutch,  he  was  apponit^d  vice 
admiral.     He  att^rwards  witlulrew  to  a  life  ot 
qu'.et    and    privacy,    and  emp  oyed    himscll  in, 
fi  .  shing  his   n..val  tracts  at   his  seat  ol    i«.  in- 
neisley  m  Surrey,   where  he  oieil  in  Feouary, 
16^2  3    Kavin^  a  iiuiiierous  posterity. 

Sir  vViUiam  .v'oiisoii  ^ppears  to  have  b?en  a 
brav  ,  prudent,  and  iiprglit  commander;  and_ 
th  ugli  he  had  not  the  tertmie  to  perform  any 
splendid  services,  yet  he  deserves  honour.ibie 
co.nmtmoration  for  his  zeal  for  the  improve- 
rnent  of  the  British  navy,  his  "  .Naval 
Tr.xts"  contain  much  v.duable  information, 
hiitorical  and  professional,  with  several  plins 
an  1  projects  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
trade  and  navigation.  A  p  .rt  of  these  tracts 
was  published  separately  in  168  ^  folio,  with 
the  title  of  "  A  p.irticular  and  ex  ict  Account 
of  the  la  t  seventeen  Years  of  Queen  LI  za 
beth's  iN.eigni"  and  they  were  all  inserted  in 
tne  third  volume  of  Churchill'.-  collection  of 
voyajfs    1703.      Br.gr.  Bniaii — A. 

JM0--i.'5lKjLLET,     £tiCUi.RlU^D    D£,    a 


chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  an  ancient  family  in  Cambray,  of 
which  city  he  died  governor  in  1453.  He  left 
a  history,  in  French,  of  his  own  time,-.,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1400,  and  carried  down 
to  I4<7;  the  last  hftecn  years  being  added  by 
anotnev  hand.  It  was  printed  under  the  title 
ol  "  Chroinque  d'Enguerrand  dc  Monstrelet, 
Gentilhomme,  jacdis  demeurant  a  Cambrai  en 
Caniores'S,'  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris, 
1572,  two  volumes,  folio.  This  work  gives  a 
fiiCiiful  but  prolix  narrative  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  houcs  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  of 
the  capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the 
Enalish,  and  their  expulsion,  and  of  all  the 
memorable  events  in  iTaiice  and  other  coun- 
tries during  that  period.  It  (ills  the  space  be- 
tween the  Instories  of  Froissart  and  Gamines, 
and  is  reckoned  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  oi  original  documents 
which  it  contains,  /uorefi.  i\\uv.  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MONTAGNE    or  MONI'AIGNE,    Mi- 
CH^KL  D-,  a  celebrated  ess.iyist,  born  iii  I  ,,33, 
■was  tiic  son  of  Peter  Eyquem,  lord  of  Mon- 
tague in   Perigord,   anel  nuyor  of  iiordauxin 
i:,j{.    His  forward  parts  were  cultivated  with 
gie.it  care  by  his  fatner,   who  from  fij  infan.y 
ulaceti   about  him  a   G.rniaii,   with   whom  1  c 
coiii/er&eil  in  Latin  alone,  so  that  this  1  mguage 
was  p.ifectly  familiar  to  liim  at  the  age  of  six. 
1  .e  .iiieiwards  learned  Greek  by  way  of  diver- 
sion; and   it   was   a   principle   adopted    in  his 
e  '.ueutioii    to   cheat    him    into    every   kind   of 
sia.iy  under  the  se  nblance  ol  amusement.      By 
t.iis  nietnud  he  was  brought  sO  firwird,  that  ..t 
ti.e  ige  oi  thiruen  he  had  completed  hs  course 
a   tfl    college  of  Bordeaux,  where  among  lila 
iu..sters  were  tne  two  eminent  scholars  Iv, uret 
and   jiac  .anan.      He   afterwards    prooably   at- 
tend d  soine  .-ihool  of  law,  since  he  was  dts- 
lincd  CO  ihui  prijIeSMon  ;  and  upon  his  marriage 
with  ihe  d'Ufjiier  01   a  counsellor  cf  the  p  ir- 
1  .nieiit  of    bordeaux,    he   occupied   for   some 
t  me  a  sii  il..  p  )st.     He  quitfd,  however,   the 
leg  A  protes.iioa  with  oisgust,  and  devoted  him- 
Sel!   10  the  study  of  men   and   books.     After 
the  death  of  his  intimate  friend  iitienne  de  la 
Boetie,  who  left   him  his   horary  and  manu- 
scripts, tie  pabiished  the  rem..ins  of  that  friend 
in  prose  and  verse.    In  1 569  he  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  Che  "iMatu-al   i  heolo^y  of  Raymond 
de  :>ebonde,"  a  learned  Spaniard.     The  death 
ot  liis  tather  some  time  alter  give  him  posses- 
sion of  Hie  cswte  and  seat  o:  Momagnei  aq,d 
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in  tliat  retreat  he  began  to  collect  materials  for 
}iis  essays.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
his  observation,  he  tr.ivrlleci  tlirnugh  hruice, 
and  visited  Germany,  Switzerldnd,  and  Italy. 
At  Koine  he  was  honoured  with  the  right  of 
citizenship.  During  his  absence,  in  1581,  he 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Bonle.iux,  in  which  otfice 
he  succeeded  marshal  Biron.  He  held  this 
office  during  four  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
was  delegated  by  liis  teilow-citizens  on  some 
public  business  at  the  court.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  states  of  Blois  in  1588  By 
Charles  IX.  he  was  decorated  witli  the  order 
of  ht.  JMichacl.  During  one  of  his  residences 
at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  printing  his  essays, 
,he  contracted  (hat  intimate  friendship  with 
mademoiselle  de  Gournai  which  continued  as 
long  as  he  lived.  (See  her  article.)  Though 
he  interfered  lirtle  in  the  divisions  which  dis- 
turbed i'rance  in  the  reign  of  Coarles  IX  ,  he 
underwent  some  temporary  dangers  from  the 
military  parties  which  roamed  about  uncon- 
trouled,  pillaging  friend  and  toe  alike.  In  his 
advanced  years  he  was  much  afHicted  with 
nephritic  complaints,  for  which  he  refused  all 
assistance  from  the  faculty,  being  a  confirmed 
sceptic  in  the  powers  of  medicine,  or  rather  in 
the  knowledge  of  its  professors.  He  died  of  a 
quinsey  in  1592,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
who  was  well  married. 

With  a  considerable  share  of  vanity,  and 
other  ioibles,  Montagne  possessed  a  fund  of 
philosophy  which  enabled  him  to  pass  through 
life  with  credit  and  tranquillity.  He  loved 
ease  and  independence,  and  was  an  enemy  to 
constraint  of  every  kind.  He  was  moderate  in 
his  pleasures,  frank  and  ingenuous  in  his  man- 
ners, fond  of  instructive  conversation,  and 
prone  to  debate  and  discussion,  but  without 
moroseness  or  ill-humour,  liberal  and  indulg- 
ent in  his  opinions,  and  remote  from  bigotry 
and  superstition.  His  literary  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  "  Essays,"  which  were  long 
the  most  popular  book  in  the  French  language, 
and  are  still  read  with  pleasure.  They  embrace 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  which  are  touched  in 
a  lively  and  entertaining  manner,  but  without 
much  accuracy  or  profundity.  They  are  full 
of  sentences  and  anecdotes  from  the  ancients, 
interspersed  at  random,  with  his  own  remarks 
and  opiiiions,  and  with  stories  of  himself  in  a 
pleasant  strain  of  egotism.  Their  style  is 
neither  pure  nor  correct,  but  simple,  bold, 
lively,  and  energetic.  The  charrctcr  of  the 
author  and  his  performance  has  been  excel- 
ieinly  drawn  by  M.  de  h  Harpe  In  his  "  Cours 


de  Literature."  "  Montagne  (says  he)  had 
read  much,  but  his  erudition  was  founded  on 
his  philosophy.  After  having  heard  b.>th  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  he  asked  himself 
what  he  thought  of  them.  This  enquiry  was 
somewhat  prolix.  He  sometimes  abuses  the 
liberty  of  conversation,  and  loses  sight  of  the 
question  which  he  had  proposed  for  discus>ion. 
He  cites  from  memory,  and  makes  some  false 
or  forced  applications  of  the  passages  he 
quotes.  He  too  much  contracts  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  with  respect  to  some 
objects  that  have  since  been  found  not  inacces- 
sible to  reasoning  and  experiment.  Asa  writer, 
he  has  impressed  on  our  language  an  energy 
which  it  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has 
not  become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of 
sentiments  and  ideas  ^"d  is  besides  not  alien 
from  the  nature  of  our  idiom.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  has  painted  man  as  he  is  :  he  praises 
without  compliment,  and  blames  without  mis- 
anthropy. His  book  has  a  stamp  of  good  faith 
which  no  other  book  in  the  world  can  have  :  in 
fact,  it  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading,  but  a  con- 
versation to  which  we  are  listening-,  and  he 
peisuades  because  he  does  not  teach.  He 
ott^n  speaks  ol  hims.lf,  but  so  as  to  appear 
neither  vain,  hypocritical,  nor  tiresome.  He 
is  never  dry  ;  his  heart  or  his  character  is  in 
every  part."  The  best  editions  of  Montague's 
essays  are  that  of  Coste,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  1725,  with  notes  and  other  additions, 
and  a  supplemental  volume,  quarto,  1740;  re- 
printed at  Trevoux,  under  the  title  of  London, 
m  six  volumes,  i2mo.;  and  that  of  Brussels, 
three  volumes,  i2mo.  1759.  In  1772,  i\lon- 
tagne's  "  Travels'  were  published  by  M.  de 
Qj^erlon,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  and  three 
volumes,  small  i2mo.  This  work  rather  dis- 
appointed the  public  expectation,  being  scarcely 
more  than  a  journal  hastily  written,  with  little 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  tlie  author.  Moreri. 
Noiiv.  Did.  Hit. — A. 

iVlON  TAGUE,  Charles,  earl  of  Halifax, 
an  eminent  statesman  and  a  distinguished 
patron  of  letters,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
honourable  George  Montague,  a  younger  son 
of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  lie  was  born  in 
1 6b  I  at  Hortoii  iu  Northamptonshire,  and  after 
acquiring  theiudimenis  of  learning  in  a  coun- 
try school,  Was  sent,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  that 
of  Westminster,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was  the 
matter.  He  remained  in  that  seminary  till  he 
had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he 
was  admitted  of  Trinity-coilegi.,  Cambridge. 
Hure  he  pursued  his  atadeniicul  studies  with. 
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especially  cultivated  a  talent  for    was  nppoiiited  one  of  tlie  lords  justices  in  the 

..hich  he  gave  specimens  in  an  ode     king's  absence  abroad.     In  the  next  year  the 

on  the 'marriage  of  tlic  princess  Anne  to  prince     post  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer  was  conferred 
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George  of  Dgnmavk,  and  a  copy  of  verses  on 
the  death  of  Charles  II.     The  latter  piece  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  London,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  wits  of  the  day.     The  share 
he  had  with  Prior  in  an  humorous  parody  of 
Dryden's  Hind  and    Panther,  entitled   *'  The 
Country  and  City  Mouss,"  ^ave  him  th.e  far- 
ther merit  of  a  friend  to  the  constitution  and 
religion  of  his  country,  which  he  enhanced  by 
signmg  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  declared  tlie  throne  vacant  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  king  James  ;  and  having  married  the 
countess  dowager  of  Manchester,  he  purchased 
the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council, 
renouncing  his  previous  intention  of  entermg 
into  the  cliurch.     The  earl   of  Dorset,   now 
lord  chamberlain,  introduced  him  in  such  fa- 
vourable terms  to  king  William,  that  a  pension 
of  live   hundred  pounds  was   conferred  upon 
him  till  some  adequate  promotion  should  offer. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  Mr.  INlontague  distinguished  himself 
by   promoting   a   bill   for  regulating   trials   in 
cases  of  high -treason,  of  which  one  of  the  pro- 
visions was  the  allowing  council  to  the  culprit. 
On  this  occasion,  having  felt  an  embarrassment 
in  his  speech,  which  for  a  time  prevented  him 
from  going  on,  he  made  a  very  happy  use  of 
the   circumstance.     "  If  (said  he)    I,  one  of 
your  own  members,  not  only  innocent  but  un- 
accused, am  so  awed  by  the  view  of  a  wise 
and  illustrious  assembly  as  to  lose  my  powers 
of  utterance,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  a 
man  obliged  to  plead  in  a  public  court  for  his 
life  ?" 

The  increase  of  his  reputation  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  political  advancement.  He  was 
ma^e  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
waS  5Wofn  ot  tne  privy-council,  and  in  1694 
w.iS  nominated  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  under-irvrtsurer.  In  1695  he  undertook 
the  arduous  ta^k  of  recoining  all  the  silver 
money  of  the  Kingdom,  which  had  become  ex- 
tremciy  detective j  which  useful  design  he  com- 
pleted i.ithin  two  years.  He  also  procured 
the  establishment  of  a  general  fund,  which 
was  the  parent  of  the  famous  sinking  fund. 
I'or  these  services  he  had  a  grant  of  crown- 
lan>.:s  in  Ireland,  which  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  tne  House  ot  Commons.  In  1698  he  was 
made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 


upon  him  ;  and  in  December,  1700,  having  re- 
signed his  oflice  in  the  treasury,  he  was  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  style  of  baron 
Halifax.     He  fell,  however,  into  di' credit  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  which,   in  the  par- 
liament of  this  year,  addressed  the  king  to  re- 
move him  from  his  councils,  :ind  impeaclied 
liim  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.     The 
articles  against  him  referred  to   divers  grants 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  crown  ;  to  his 
possessing  at  the  same   time  the  inconsistent 
olhces  of  commissioner  and  chancellor  of  the 
treasury,  and  auditor  ol  the  exchequer;  and  to 
his  advising  the  partition-treaty,  which  last  he 
absolutely  denied.      The  charges  were  all  dis- 
missed by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  king  William's  favour  till  the  death' 
of  that  sovereign.     Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy- 
counsellors,   and   was    again   attacked   by   the 
House  of  Commons,   which  voted  him  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  trust  in  his  oihce  of  auditor,  and 
addressed  the  queen  to  cause  him  to  be  pro.se- 
cuted    by    the    attorney-general.     'I'he    lords, 
however,  again  supported  him,  and  the  prose- 
cution was  dropt.     During  that  reign  he  took 
the  lead  among  those  who  resisted  the  high 
principles  which  were   again   in  vogue.     He 
successfully  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  House 
of  commons  for  repealing  the  bill  for  occasional 
conformity;    and    he    made   the   motion    for 
that  enquiry  into  the   danger  of  the  church, 
which  terminated  in  a  parliamentary  declara- 
tion that  those  were  enemies  to  the  state  who 
suggested  the  existence  of  such  danger.     In 
1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  negociate  the  union  with  Scotland,  and 
proposed  that  equivalent  given  to  the  Scotch 
for  their  public  revenues,  which  was  in  reality 
a    bribe   to   their    leading   men,    but    without 
which  the  measure  would  have  been  defeated. 
When  the  act  passed  lor  the  naturalization  of 
the  Hanover  family,  and  the  security  of  the 
protestint    succession   to  the  crown,    he   was 
pitched  upon  to  carry  it  over  to  the  electoral 
court.     He  vigorously  maintained  the  struggle 
01  the  Whig  party  to  retain  a  share  of  power; 
and  after  their  entire  defeat,  he  was  a  strenu- 
ous opposer  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,   and  a 
stedtast  supporter  of  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1714  he  exerted 
himself  to  ward  off  the  danger  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  Hanover  succession,  and  by  his 
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contrivance  procured  a  writ  for  calling  the 
electoral  prince  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  duke 
of  Cambridge.  This  zeal  was  rewarded  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  George  I.  by 
his  advancement  to  the  earldom  of  Halifax, 
■with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  reinstate- 
ment in  the  post  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury.  But  the  high  prospects  which  now 
opened  to  him  were  blasted  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  an  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  which  carried 
him  off  in  May  1715,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Lord  Halifax  is  distinguished  among  English 
statesmen  for  the  patronage  he  afforded  to 
polite  literature,  which  has  been  repaid  by  the 
eulogies  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  time,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Addison,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Tickell.  Of 
Addison  he  was  the  particular  friend  and 
patron,  and  was  repaid  by  various  returns  of 
praise,  and  especially  by  the  address  of  his 
epistle  from  Italy.  Steele,  in  dedicating  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler  to  his  lordship, 
mentions  him  as  having  given  a  new  era  to  wit 
and  learning;  by  his  patronage  "  to  have  pro- 
duced those  arts  which  before  shunned  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  into  the  service  of 
life,  and  to  have  been  the  cause  that  the  man 
of  wit  has  turned  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
business."  How  far  this  was  of  real  service  to 
letters  and  business,  may  remain  to  be  esti- 
mated. Swift  and  Pope  alone  of  the  wits  of 
that  time  were  hostile  to  him ;  the  first,  on  a 
political  account;  the  last,  probably,  through 
jealousy  of  his  patronage  of  rival  but  inferior 
geniuses.  The  following  severe  lines,  with 
several  that  follow,  testify  this  irritable  poet's 
contempt : 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sat  full-blown  Bufa  pufF'd  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long;, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 

EpUile  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Pope  also  communicated  to  Spence  a  cun- 
ous  anecdote  of  lord  Halifax's  mode  of  acting 
the  critic.  By  his  lordship's  desire,  Pope  read 
before  him  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  his 
Iliad,  in  presence  of  Addison,  Congreve,  and 
Garth.  Lord  Halifax  stopt  him  civilly  in  four 
or  five  places,  and  said  there  was  something  in 
those  passages  that  did  not  quite  please  him, 
and  begged  he  would  reconsider  them  at  his 
kisure  On  coming  away,  in  Garth's  chariot, 
Pope  expressed  the  difficulty  he  was  laid  under 
by  his  lordship's  loose  objections,  of  which  he 
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could  not  find  out  the  import.  "  Girth  (says 
Pope),  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassnunt ; 
said,  I  hid  not  been  long  enough  acquainted 
with  lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yi  t ;  that  I 
need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  ov(.r  and  over  when  I  got  home.  All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as 
they  are;  call  on  lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observ- 
ations on  those  passages,  and  then  read  them 
to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much 
longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable 
for  the  event."  Pope  followed  this  advice, 
and  his  lordship  at  the  second  reading  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  lines,  and  cried  out, 
"  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly  right:  nothing 
can  be  better."  This  story,  if  authentic,  justi- 
fies a  sufficiently  contemptible  idea  of  this  no- 
ble amateur's  critical  sagacity;  yet  it  caimot  be 
denied  that  he  contributed  much  to  the  credit 
which  letters  obtained  in  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Anne,  and  this  merit  ought  to  be  gratefully 
acknowledged.  With  respect  to  his  own 
poetical  character,  when  Addison  himself  has 
been  content  to  say  of  it. 

How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 

His  verse,  and  writes  in  loose  familiar  strains, 

a  modern  reader  will  scarcely  be  induced  to 
conceive  highly  of  it.  In  fact,  his  few  poems, 
though  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  mo- 
dern collections  of  English  poetry,  fall  rather 
below  mediocrity  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  reason 
to  say,  •'  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told  that,  in  strains  either  fa- 
miliar or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague." 
Biog.  Brit  an.     Johnson's  E?ig!ish  Poets. — A. 

MONTAGUE,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  female 
literary  characters  of  England,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn  duke  of  Kingston,  and  lady 
Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William  earl  of 
Denbigh.  She  was  born  about  1690,  at 
Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  lost  her 
mother  at  four  years  of  age.  Her  early  display 
of  uncommon  abilities  caused  her  to  be  edu- 
cated upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  she  attended  the 
same  masters  as  her  brother,  under  whom  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages.  She  gave  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  her  erudition,  as  well  as  of  the  solid- 
ity of  her  disposition,  in  her  twentieth  year,  by 
a  translation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus, 
which  she  presented  for  revision   to  bishop 
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Euniet,  who  had  for  some  time  supevlntended 
her  studies.  Her  mind  was  nourished  in  a 
state  of  retirement  which  would  now  be 
thought  extraorJinary  for  a  young  woman  of 
her  rank.  She  spent  her  time  chiefiy  at 
Thoresby  and  at  Acton  near  London,  in  tlie  so- 
ciety of  a  /ew  friends ;  and  the  charms  of  her 
person  and  understanding  seem  to  have  been 
little  known  to  the  world  till  after  her  mar- 
riage. This  took  place  in  17 12  with  Edward 
Wortley  Montague,  esq.  son  of  the  honour- 
able Sidney  Montague,  and  a  relation  of  the 
carl  of  Halifax,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  Lady  Mary  lived  chiefly  at  Warncliffe- 
lodge,  near  Shciheld,  for  three  years  after  her 
marriage;  till  the  return  of  lord  Halifax  to  the 
ministry  at  the  accession  of  George  L  intro- 
duced Mr.  Wortley  (so  he  is  usually  called)  to 
a  place  in  the  treasury,  on  which  change  in  his 
circumstances  he  thought  proper  to  bring  his 
wife  tj  London,  and  place  her  in  the  sphere  of 
the  coart.  Here  she  attracted  that  admiration 
which  beauty  and  elegance,  joined  to  wit  and 
all  the  charms  of  conversation,  could  not  fail 
to  inspire.  She  became  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  time,  and  was  well  able  herself 
to  maintain  her  rank  among  the  votaries  of 
polite  literature. 

In  1 7 16  Mr.  Wortley  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  He  was 
accompanied  to  Constantinople  by  lady  Mary, 
who  took  great  delight  in  this  opportunity  of 
viewino;  foreign  countries  and  manners.  Their 
route  led  them  through  Germany  to  Vienna, 
and  thence  across  Hungary  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Turkey  to  Adrianople.  Her  na- 
tural talents  and  acquired  knowledge  singularly 
fitted  her  for  making  advantage  of  her  situa- 
tion, both  in  the  course  of  travelling,  and  in 
her  residence  as  ambassadress;  and  her  observ- 
ations on  the  new  and  interesting  scenes  to 
which  she  was  witness,  communicated  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  her  friends,  were  equally  re- 
plete with  entertainment,  and  with  judicio.  " 
reflexion.  On  many  occasions  she  displayed  a 
mind  superior  to  common  prejudices  and  weak 
fears;  but  in  none  so  happily,  as  in  her  adopt- 
ing the  Turkish  practice  of  inoculation  for  the 
smaI!-pox,  then  unknown  in  christian  Europe, 
for  her  own  son,  at  Pera,  in  1 7 18.  This  prac- 
tice she  was  afterwards  the  principal  means  of 
introducing  into  England  by  the  ministration  of 
Mr.  Maitland,  the  medical  attendant  en  the 
embassy,  and  thereby  rendered  herself  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  her  country.     This 


merit  alone  justly  entitles  her  memory  to  a 
high  degree  of  gratitude,  not  only  from  this 
nation,  but  from  all  others  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  cxam.ple  of  Great  Britain  in  taking 
advantage  of  so  salutary  an  invention ;  and 
even  if  it  should  hereafter  be  superseded  by  a 
newer  discovery,  still  the  medical  system  of 
Europe  must  be  considered  as  indebted  to  her 
for  rendering  familiar  the  genera!  idea  of 
inoculation. 

Mr.  Wortley  returned  from  his  embassy  in 
17  iS,  and  took  his  way  with  her  ladyship  in 
company,  through  the  Archipelago  to  Genoa,, 
and  thence  to  Turin,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Lady 
Mary's  tour,  therefore,  comprised  a  larger  and 
more  varied  circuit  than  has  often  been  per 
formed  by  a  female  traveller ;  and  few  have 
ever  been  able  better  to  adapt  themselves  to 
foreign  manners,  or  have  displayed  more  firm- 
ness of  mind  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
hazard.  She  was  received  at  court  with  the 
distinction  due  to  one  of  her  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, and  she  renewed  her  connexions 
witli  the  wits,  among  whom  Pope,  whose 
neighbour  she  became  at  Twickenham,  was 
one  of  the  most  favoured.  She  seems  to  have 
indidged  her  satirical  vein  with  more  vivacity 
than  prudence ;  whilst  the  freedom  of  her  pen 
and  conversation  exposed  her  to  imputations 
which  were  gladly  aggravated  by  those  whom 
she  had  offended.  That  the  friendship  between 
a  lady  of  her  character  and  the  irritable  Pope 
should  not  be  permanent,  is  not  surprising  ;  but 
the  virulence  of  their  enmity  was  creditable  to 
neither  party.  If  lady  Mary  was  the  Sappho  of 
that  poet's  satirical  pieces  (which  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  notwithstanding  his  equivoca- 
tions), he  is  chargeable  with  a  grosser  insult 
to  her  than  could  be  endured  by  any  woman. 
(See  Imit.  cf  Horace,  b.  II.  sect.  i).  That 
insult,  however,  is  a  melancholy  proof  how- 
much  her  reputation  had  suffered  in  the  scandal 
of  the  times.  She  retaliated  by  joining  with 
lord  Hervey,  with  whom  she  was  upon  in- 
timate terms,  in  a  very  severe  copy  of  verses 

'dressed  to  him;  and  thenceforth  they  were 
at  open  warfare.  She  was,  however,  courted 
by  other  wits  of  the  time,  and  retained  her 
place  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and  literature,  till 
some  reasons  induced  her,  in  I739>  to  quit  her 
country  and  family,  and  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  establibli  her  residence  on  the  con- 
tinent. Though  health  was  the  convenient 
pretext,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  real  and  contiimed  motive  of  such  an 
absence  from  all  those  who  ought  to  have  beea 
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most  clear  to  her.  That  she  went  abroad  with 
her  hu-iband's  consent  is  evident  from  the 
hbernl  allowance  he  made  her,  and  for  which, 
in  some  of  her  letters,  she  expresses  her  ac- 
knowledgments. Prob  ibiy  it  w.is  also  through 
his  injunctions  ;  for  she  returned  immediitcly 
after  his  death.  The  strain,  however,  of  her 
correspondence  with  him  during  this  period, 
betrays  neither  resentment  nor  humiliation. 
Venice,  Avignon,  and  Chamberry,  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  her  residence ;  and  she  usually 
spent  her  summers  at  Louverre,  on  the  hike  of 
Iseo  in  the  Venetian  territory,  famous  for  its 
mineral  waters.  There  she  occupied  an  old 
palace,  which  she  put  into  habitable  conditiou, 
amusing  herself  with  her  g.irden,  her  silk- 
worms, and  the  little  society  of  the  place,  by 
whom  she  seems  to  have  been  greatly  re- 
spected. She  perfectly  accommodated  herself 
to  the  manners,  and  way  of  living  in  that 
country,  and  passed  her  time  at  least  in  tran- 
quillity. In  1758  she  appears  tj  have  been 
weary  of  her  solitude,  which  she  exchanged  for 
the  social  scenes  of  Venice.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Worthy  in  1 761  she  complied  with  the 
solicitations  of  her  daughter,  the  countess  of 
Bute,  antl  after  an  absence  of  twenty- two 
years,  returned  to  England.  She  enjoyed, 
however,  but  a  short  time  the  renewal  of 
domestic  intercourse,  and  died  of  a  gradual 
decay  in  1762. 

Lady  ]\I.  W.  Montague  has  obtained  a  name 
among  the  literary  characters  of  her  country  as 
a  poetess  and  a  letter- writer.  In  the  former 
capacity  she  deserves  the  praise  of  ease  and 
vivacity,  with  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  de- 
scription. She  is,  however,  negligent  and  in- 
correct, and  cannot  claim  a  place  in  the  higher 
departments  of  poetical  composition.  The  prin- 
cipal of  her  performances  in  this  class  were 
six  "  Town  Eclogues,"  meant  as  a  kind  of 
parody  upon  the  common  pastoral  eclogues, 
and  a  vehicle  of  some  fashion^ible  satire.  Three 
of  these  have  been  attributed  to  Pope  and 
Gay  j  but  all  of  them  are  claimed  for  her  in 
the  late  edition  of  her  works.  Of  her  smaller 
pieces,  several  are  more  free  than  would 
generally  be  thought  becoming  her  sex.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  mention  that  the  two 
songs  printed  in  Dodsley's  and  other  collec- 
tions, under  the  title  of  "  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague to  Sir  W.  Young,  with  his  Answer,'' 
are  very  wrongfully  inscribed,  since  the  first 
■was  a  jeu  tl'esprit  current  in  the  polite  ciicles, 
under  the  name  of  lady  Hertford  to  lord 
WiHiaoi  Hamilton,  to  which  lady  I\Iary  wrote 


the    second   extemporaneously,    as  lord  VPs> 
supposed  reply. 

A-s  an  epistolary  writer,  tliis  lady's  fame 
stands  much  higher,  and  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  person  of  either  sex,  whose  letters 
have  in  this  country  been  given  to  the  public. 
Those  which  she  wrote  during  her  husband's 
embassy  were  chiefly  addressed  to  her  sister 
the  countess  of  Mar,  lady  Rich,  Mrs.  This- 
tlethwaite,  and  Pope.  After  having  been 
shown  about  in  manuscript,  they  were  col- 
lected and  copied  by  herself,  and  presented  in 
1 76 1  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sowden,  of  Rotter- 
dam. By  some  means  or  other,  a  surrep- 
titious copy  of  them  was  obtained,  and  printed 
in  1763  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  The  univer- 
sal admiration  with  which  these  were  received 
was  merited,  as  well  by  the  curious  and  enter- 
taining account  they  gave  of  foreign  countries 
and  manners,  especially  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, as  by  the  wh  and  vivacity  with  which 
they  abounded,  and  the  amenity  of  their 
language,  which  was  considered  as  a  model  of 
the  epistolary  style.  A  fourth  volume,  after- 
wards published,  was  undoubtedly  spurious. 
Her  other  letters  arc  to  Mr.  Wortley  before 
her  marri  ige,  and  to  Mrs.  Wortley,  liis  mothet : 
To  her  sister  the  countess  of  .'\lar  at  Paris, 
written  from  London  and  Twickenham,  and 
fdled  with  lively  anecdotes  of  the  fashionable 
world  :  To  Mr.  Wortley,  and  to  her  daughter 
the  countess  of  Bute,  during  her  second  re- 
sidence abroad;  in  these,  especially  to  her 
daughter,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
sense  and  true  philosophy,  though  mixed  with 
something  like  spleen  and  misanthropy.  All 
these  letters,  from  her  original  manuscripts, 
together  with  all  her  poems  and  other  writings, 
were  published  in  five  volumes,  lamo.,  1803, 
with  memoirs  of  her  ladyship  prefixed,  by  the 
editor,  JNJr.  Dallaway,  from  which  the  present 
article  is  compiled. — A. 

INION  I'AGUE,  Edw.\rd  Wortley,  only 
son  of  lady  M.ry  and  Mr.  Wortley  Montague, 
w.is  born  at  Warnclitle-lodge,  near  Sheffield, 
about  17 1 4.  He  appears  from  his  youth  to 
have  displayed  that  eccentricity  of  character 
which  rendered  him  so  remarkable,  and  is  his 
princip.d  title  to  biographical  record.  From 
Westminster  school,  where  he  was  placed  for 
education,  he  ran  away  three  times.  He  first, 
it  is  said,  changed  clothes  with  a  chimney- 
sweeper, whose  occupation  he  followed  for  ■ 
some  time.  He  next  associated  himself  with 
a  fisherman,  and  cried  flounders  tlirough  the 
streets.  Hlo  third  frolic  was  that  of  saihng  as  a 
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cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Spain,   on  bis 
arrival  in  which  country  he  deserted  the  ship, 
and  hired  himself  to  a  mule-driver.    At  length  . 
he  was  discovered  by  the  English  consul,  who 
sent   him    back    to    his    friends.     They    en- 
deavoured  to  reclaim   him   to  a  life   suitable 
to  his  birth   and  expectations,   and  put   him 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor.     It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  his  irregular  disposition 
was  little  amended,  since  we  next  hear  of  his 
being  sent  to  the  V/est  Indies,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.     He    passed  through 
many  other  adventures,  the  dates  of  which  are 
not  easily  assignable.     In  a  letter  to  M.  Lami 
of  Florence,  he  says,  "  I  have  conversed  with 
the  nobles  of  Germany,  and  served   my  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  science  of  horsemanship  at 
their  country  seat*.     I  have  been  a  labourer  in 
the  fields    of  Switzerland  and  Holland,    and 
have  not  disdained  the  humble  professions  of 
postilion  and  ploughman.     1  assumed  at  Paris 
the  ridiculous  character  of  a  petit-mawre.     I 
■was  an  abbe  at  Rome.     I  put  on  at  Hamburg 
the  Lutheran  ruff,  and  with  a  triple  chin  and  a 
formal  countenance,  I  dealt  ?bout  me  the  word 
of  God  so  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  clergy." 
It  must  have  been  during  his  acting  a  decent 
part  in  life  that  he  served  in  two  successive 
parliaments  as  a  member,  and  belonged  to  the 
literary    circles    in    London.      His    expensive 
habits,  however,   again   drove    him  from   his 
native  country,  and  he  thencefortli  was  a  wan- 
derer in  the  world  as  long  as  he  lived.     He 
first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1759,  when  he 
published  "  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Ancient  Republics,"  octavo.  This  work 
contains  an  elegant  and  concise  summary  of 
the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage, 
with  occasional  allusions  to  the  state  of  Great 
Britain.    It  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  popu- 
larity, and  gave  the  author  the  reputation  of 
learning  and  ingenuity;  but  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  authentic  Detail  of 
Particulars   relative    to    the    late   Duchess  of 
Kingston,"    1788,    it    is    affirmed    that   Mr. 
l\Iontague  had  no  share  in  the  composition, 
and  that  it  was  entirely  written  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Foster,  his  private  tutor,  afterwards  chap- 
lain to  that  duchess.     What  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  this  assertion  is  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
certainly  the  avowed  author  has  by  other  writ- 
ings established  his  claim  to  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity.     In   1760  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal    Society,    in  two    letters    from  Turin, 
"  Observations  on  a  supposed  antique  Bust  in 
the  King  of  Sardinia's  Collection,"  The  Philo- 


sophical Transactions  for  \j(6  contain  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Montague,  giving  a  curious  account 
of    his   journey    from    Cairo    to    the    written 
mountains  in    the   desert    of   Sinai,  with   his 
remarks  on  this  singular  relic  of  antiquity,  and 
on  the  Red  Sea.     In  the  subsequent  year  he 
transmits  to  the  Society  some  new  observations 
on  Pompey's  pillar  at  Alexandria.     These  last 
articles  point  out  that  abode  in  the  Oriental 
countries  which  was  the  source  of  his  most 
distinguished    singularities.      It    appears   that 
after    having    quitted    protestanism    for    the 
church  of  Rome,   he  deserted  the  latter  for 
mahometism,  to  which  he  seems  to  hive  been 
a  sincere  convert,  and  together  with  v.-hich  he 
imbibed  a  decided  preference  of  eastern  man- 
ners.    Mr.  Sharp,  who  published  Letters  from 
Italy,    mentions    having    in    1765    seen    Mr. 
Montague   at   Venice,    soon  after  his  arrival 
from   the    East,    where    he  appeared    with   a 
beard  reaching  down  to  his  breast,  and  an  Ar- 
menian head-dress.  "  His  bed  was  the  ground, 
his  food  rice,  his  beverage  water,  his  luxury  a 
pipe  and  coffee."     Count  de  Lamberg,  in  his 
"  Memorial  d'un  Mondain,"  gives  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  his  mode  of  living  at  Venice, 
where  he  saw   him.     "  lie  rises  before  the 
sun,  says  his  prayers,  and  performs  his  ablu- 
tions and  lazzis  according  to  the  Mahometan 
ritual.     An  hour  after,  he  wakes  his  pupil,  a 
filthy  emigrant  of  Abyssinia,  whom  he  brought 
with    him   from   Rosetta.     He   instructs  this 
dirty  negro  with  all  the  care  and  precision  o£ 
a  philosopher,  both  by  precept  and  example  : 
he  lays  before  him  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
religion  he  teaches  him,  and  catechises  him  in 
the  Arabian  language.     That  he  may  not  omit 
any  particular,  in  the  most  rigorous  observance 
of   the    Mahometan    rites,    Mr.  M.    dines    at 
a  low  table,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sopha, 
while  the  Moor,  on  a  cushion  still  lower,  sits' 
gaping  with  avidity  for  his  master's  leavings. 
It  is  this  negro  who  supports  the  white  mantle 
that  makes  a  part  of  the  Turkish  garb  of  his 
master,  who  is  always  preceded,  even  at  noon- 
day, by  two  gondoliers,   with  lighted  torches 
in   their  hands.     The  ordinary    place  of  his 
residence  is  at  Rosetta,  where  his  wife  lives, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Leg- 
horn, and  whom  he  has  forced  to  embrace  the 
Mahometan  religion.    During  the  most  intense 
cold  he  performs  his  religious  ablutions  in  cold 
water,  rubbing,   at  the  same  time,  his   body 
with  sand  from  the  thighs  to  the  feet :  his 
negro  also  pours  fresh  water  on  his  head,  and 
combs  his  beard ;  and  he  also  pours  cold  water 
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on  the  head  of  the  negro.  To  finish  tliis 
religious  ceremony,  he  resumes  his  pipe,  turns 
himself  towards  tlie  Enst,  muturs  somcpr.iyers, 
walks  afterwards  for  half  an  hour,  and  drniks 
his  coffee."  With  respect  to  -A-liat  is  here  s.iid 
of  his  wife,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according 
to  another  account,  he  married  early,  in  a 
frolic,  a  washerwoman,  with  whom  he  never 
cohabited,  but  to  whom  he  allowed  a  separate 
maintenance.  He  afterwards  assumed  all  the 
Mahometan  licence  with  respect  to  the  sex, 
and  in  the  several  countries  of  his  residence 
had  a  haram  of  women  of  various  nations  and 
complexions.  One  of  the  travellers  who  s  iw 
Mr.  Montague  at  Venice  was  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Moore,  who,  in  his  "  View  of  Society, 
&c.,  in  Italy,"  describes  his  Oriental  manners 
in  terms  corresponding  with  the  preceding 
quotations.  He  spe.iks  of  him  as  extremely 
"  acute,  communicaiive,  and  entertaining,  and 
blending  in  his  discourse  and  manners  the 
vivacity  of  a  Frenchman  with  the  gravity  of  a 
Turk."  He  shewed  himself  wonderfully  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  Turkish  character  and 
manners,  which  he  preferred  to  those  of  any 
other  nation.  This  extraordinary  person  dis- 
played his  singularity  of  conduct  to  the  last. 
After  the  death  of  his  lawful  wife,  who  left 
him  no  issue,  being  aware  that  in  defect  of 
male  htirs  a  large  estate  would  descend  to  the 
family  of  lord  Bute,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
and  with  whom  he  was  upon  bad  terms,  he 
commissioned  a  friend  in  England  to  advertise 
for  a  decent  young  woman  already  pregnant, 
who  would  be  willing  to  marry  him.  One  of 
several  applicants  was  chosen,  and  he  was  upon 
his  return  from  Venice  to  form  the  alliance, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  illness  in  1776. 
AlonthU  Rev.       Anmul  Register. — A. 

MONTANARI,  Geminiano,  a  celebrated 
Italian  natural  philosopher  and  mathematician 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  the  year  1633.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  father  when  only  ten  years  of 
age  5  upon  which  his  mother,  on  whom  the 
care  of  his  education  devolved,  determined  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  For 
this  purpose,  after  having  him  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  classics,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  his  native  city,  she  sent  him  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  James  Frederighi,  who  was  famous 
for  his  knowledge  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence.  Here  Montanari  applied  to 
legal  studies  during  three  vears,  with  such 
ililigence  and  success,  that  he  acquired  a  high 


reputation  for  his  proficiency  in  German  law, 
and  was  invited  to  practise  it  at  Vienna.  With 
this  invitation  he  complied,  and  on  his  journey 
to  that  place,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Saltzburg.  At  Vienna  lie  forir.rd  an 
acquaintance  with  Paul  de  Uuono,  a  member 
of  the  academy  del  cimento,  and  raathematician 
to  the  emperor.  T  his  connection  proved  the 
means  of  diverting  his  attention  from  his  legal 
pursuits,  and  of  reviving  his  inclination  for  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, to  which  his  genius  had  early  prompted 
him.  For,  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  felt  a  passionate  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and,  with  scarcely  any  assistance,  learned  the 
elements  of  geometry.  This  study  he  prose- 
cuted at  Florence,  as  far  as  his  legal  enquiries 
permitted,  and  by  reading  the  writings  of  l)es 
Cartes,  was  induced  to  embrace  his  system  of 
philosophy.  By  his  conversations  with  Buonc, 
however,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  errors  of  that 
great  man,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the  physics  of 
Galileo.  Being  now  convinced  that  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  nature  could  be  attained 
only  through  the  medium  of  experiment,  he 
applietl  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity  to  this 
mode  of  investigating  truth.  In  the  year  1657, 
his  friend  Buono,  who  presided  over  the  mint, 
received  directions  from  the  emperor  to  visit 
the  mines  in  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
and  invited  Montanari  to  accompany  and  assist 
him  in  his  observations.  This  invitation,  which 
afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing his  new  studies  v/ith  advantage,  deter- 
mined our  philosopher  to  relinquish  his  pros- 
pects in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  em- 
bark on  this  scientific  mission.  Accordingly, 
the  two  friends  entered  on  their  labours,  and 
for  some  time  prosecuted  their  enquiries 
through  those  countries,  with  benefit  to  the 
state,  and  considerable  accessions  to  their  stock 
of  natural  knowledge.  At  length,  their  pro- 
ceedings awakened  the  jealousy  and  alarmed 
the  superstition  of  the  ignorant  Hungarians, 
who  propagated  suspicions  and  calumnies  con- 
cerning them,  that  exposed  them  to  no  little 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  In  these 
circumstances  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  one  of  the  royal  palaces;  which  affected 
Buono  so  sensibly,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died. 
Upon  this  event  Mont  in  cri  came  back  to 
Vienna,  which  he  soon  quitted  and  returned  to 
Italy.  Here  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  practice  at  the  bar  in 
Florence,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
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irif  an?  of  cubsistence  ;  but  still  his  pliilosophical 
stmlifs  occi!pif(i  tlie  greatest  share  of  hi?  atten- 
tion. Some  time  after  this  liis  sovereign, 
duke  Alp'ionsus  IV.  of  Moclcna,  invited  him  to 
liis  court,  and  appointed  him  his  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  with  a  very  liberal  stipend. 
He  had  been  settled  but  a  short  time  in  this 
post  before  the  duke  died;  and  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Francis  11.,  being 
obliged,  from  the  state  of  the  finances,  to 
retrench  all  expences  but  what  were  abso'utely 
necessary,  abolished  the  office  of  mathematician 
to  the  court.  In  this  situation  he  was  patro- 
nibed  by  the  marquis  Malvasia  of  Bologna,  who 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Modena.  This  nobleman  received  him 
into  his  house,  and  engaged  his  assistance  in 
pj-rfecting  some  ephemerides  to  which  his 
labours  had  been  devoted.  Afterwards  he  re- 
commended him  so  powerfully  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  that  in  the  year  1664,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  semi- 
nary. 

ihe    appointment   of   Montanari    perfectly 
corresponded    with    his    inclination    and    his 
wishes,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  it  for 
fourteen  years,  with  unwearied  industry  and 
the  highest  reputation.     During  that  period  he 
also  made  a  vast  number  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  experiments  on  the  nature  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  of  which  he  gave  accounts  to  the 
public  from  time  to  time.     These  involved  him 
in   controversies   with   several  of  his  contem- 
poraries,  particulaily  Rossetti  canon   of   l^eg- 
liorn,  and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa, 
which  were  not  conducted  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  the  philosophic  temper  and  moderation 
of  either  of  the   parties.     With  the  design  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  science,  INIontanari 
likewise  encouraged  meetings  of  the  ingenious 
youth    of    Bologna   at    his     apartments,    who 
formed   themselves  into  a   society,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Academy  de//a  Traccia"  for  the 
discussion  of  all  kinds  of  subjects  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  particularly 
engaged  their  attention  to  experimental  physics, 
and  communicated  the  result  of  their  ingenious 
enquiries  to  his  pupils  in  the  university,  with 
observations  and  remarks  of  his  own.     While 
he  was  thus  honourably  and  assidiously  occu- 
pied, he  met  with  an  unworthy  return  Irom  the 
directors  of  the  university,  who,  about  the  year 
1678,  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  professors, 
and  suffered  what  remained  to  run  into  arrear. 
Disguoted  at  these  proceedings,  INIontanari  did 
not  disguise  his  wish  to  obtain  a  settlement 


elsewhere;  and  was  invited  to  accept  a  profes- 
sor's chair  in  t'.ie  university  of  Pisa,  which  he 
deciinod.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  induced  to 
accept  of  a  new  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  which,  from  a  respect  to  his 
merits,  the  senate  of  Venice  founded  at  the 
university  of  Padua.     Here  he  fully  su'Stained, 
for  nine  years,  and  with  increasing  credit,  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  at  Hologna  ; 
and  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  astronomical 
observations  and  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  th.:  publication  of  variou<! 
useful  and  curious  works.     The  senate,  like- 
wise, frequently  availed  themselves  of  his  ad- 
vice in  matters  relating  to  hydraulics,  fortifica- 
tion, the  art  of  war,  and  the  management  of 
the  mint.     Oppressed  by  his  various  labours, 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and,  after  repeated 
attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  died  at  Padua  in  16^7, 
in  the  fifty-Sfth  year  of  his  age.     It  is  said, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  comet 
which  appeared   in    1664    and   1665,   and   he 
formed  an  ingenious  hypothesis  respecting  the 
nature  and  causes  of  such  phenomena,  which 
was  overturned  by  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
attraction.  When  Cas-^ini  left  Italy  for  France, 
he  recommended  to  Montanari's  watchful  in- 
spection the  famous  meridian  line  which  he  had 
constructed  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronius  at 
Bologna  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  the  correspondence  of  our  author,  that 
his   repeated  observations   confirmed    the   ac- 
curacy of  that  singular  instrument.     These  ob- 
servations, together  with  those  of  other  astro- 
nomers, were  collected  and  published  by  Eusta- 
chio   Manfredi.     To   INIontanari   is  attributed 
the  discovery   of  the  method   of  determining 
the  heights  of  mountains  by  means  of  the  ba- 
rometer, to  which  he  was  accidentally  led  :  for, 
having  undertaken  to  traverse  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  the  de- 
sign of  observing  the  alterations  in  the  degrees 
of  the  Mercury  according  to  the  situation  and 
atmosphere  of  particular  places,  he  would  na- 
turally perceive  the  use  of  the  barometer  in 
ascertaining  their  elevations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  author's  pro- 
ductions, in  the  order  of  their  appearance ; 
"  Cometes  Bononire  Obscrvatus  An.  1664  and 
1665 — Astronomicaphysica  Dissertatio,  &c." 
1665,  quarto;  "  Ephemeris  Lambergiana  ad 
Longitudincm  alms  MatrisStudiorumBononiae 
ad  An.  1666,  nuperrime  supputata,  &c. '  166^, 
quarto;  "  Fensieri  fisico-matematici  sopra  aU 
cuae  esperieiize  fatte  in  Bologna,  intorno  di- 
vcrsi  Effetti  di  liquori  in  cannuccie  di  vetro,  ed 
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altr'i  vasi,  See."  quarto;  "Lettera  all'  Illustriss. 
e  Rev.  S.  Abate  Sampieri,  in  rlsposta  aJ  al- 
Cune  objezione  intorno  a'  suoi  pcnsieri  fisico- 
matematici,"   1667,  quarto;  "  Scritti  varj  in- 
torno alle  Controversi    col    Rossetti,"    i663; 
•'  Speculazione  fisiche  del  Dot.  Gem.  Monta- 
iiari  -Modanese,  sopra  gli  Eiretti  di  que'  Vetri 
tern  prati,   che  rotti  in  una  parte  si  resolvano 
tutti  in  polvere,  exposti  in  due  Lettere,"  &c. 
1671,   quarto;    "  Discorso  Accadeinico  sopra 
la  Sparizione  di  alcune  Stclle,   et  altre  novita 
scopcrte  nel   Cielo,   inserto   fra  la   Prose    de, 
"S.  S.  Accademicl  Gelati,  ike."  1677,  quarto; 
"  La  Livella  diottrica  del  dot  Montanari,  &c. 
nuova  invenzione  per  livellare,  il  cannocchiale 
con  magi^iore  esattezza  e  facilita,  che  per  I'ad- 
dietro  con  altre  Livelle  non  si  e  fatto,  aggiun- 
tovi  il  modo  di  misurare  una  distanza  incognita 
con   una   sola  Stazione,    &c."    1674,  quarto; 
"  Fiam.Tia  volaiite  gran  meteora  veduta  sopra 
ritalia  la  Sera  del  di  31.  Marzo  1676.   Specu- 
lazioni  fisiche  ed  astronomiche,    &:c."    1676; 
"  Copia  di  lettera  de  dot   Mont.  &c.  sopra  un 
impressione  mcteorologica,"   1676;  "  Lezione 
Accadcmica  avuta  nell'  Accademia  di  S.  A.  R. 
in  Torino,  &c.  sopra  le  controversie  letterarie 
pass.Ue   fra   lui  e  il  dot.  Sig.  N.  N."  1678; 
"  Manualetto   de'   Bombisti,  ovvero   ristretto 
delle  avvertenze  piu  necessarie  per  ben  nianeg- 
giare  i  mortari,  aggiuntevi  le  tavole  delle  incli- 
iiazione  di  esse   mortari  per  fare  i  tiri  giusli, 
calcolate  secondo  la  dottrina  del  Galileo,  &c." 
1682,  24010. ;    "  Copia  di  due  Lettere  scritte 
air  lUust.  Sig.  Ant.    Magliabechi  sopra  i  nioti 
e  lo  apparenze  delle  due  comete  ultimamente 
apparse  sul  tine  di  Novembre  i6so,  nelle  con- 
stellazionl  di  Vergine  e  Libra,"  &c. ;   "  Copia 
di    lettera    scritta    al    medeslmo    intorno    alio 
jiuova  Cometa  apparsa  in  quest'  Anao   1682, 
Sotti    i    piedi   dell'    Orsa    raaggiore,"    1682; 
"  L'Astrologiaconvinta  difalso,"  1685,  quarto  ; 
"  Discorso  sopra  la  tromba  parlante,   et   ag- 
giuntovl  un  trattato  posthumo  del  mare  Adri- 
atico  e  sua  corrente  esaminata,  e  la  naturalezza 
de'  fiumi  Scoperta,  e  con  nuove  forme  de  ripari 
Corretta,"   ckc  a    posthumous    work,    1751; 
"  Le  Forze  di  Eolo,  Dialogo  fisico-m.atematico 
sopra  gli  EfFetti  del  vortice  o  sia  Turbine  detto 
negli  stati  Venetl  la  Biciabuova,"  &c.,  another 
posthumous  piece,   1694,   lamo. ;   "  Discorso 
del  vacuo  recitato  nell'  Accademia  della  Trac- 
cia,  An.  1675  ;"   "  Lettera  in  cui  rispondc  il 
Sig.  Dot.  Mont,  al  quesito  perche  di  Forrestieri 
che  capitano  in  Venezia  si  stancaro  nellandare 
in  Gondola,  e  li  Sigg.  Veneziini  non  sentonoe 
alcuaa  Stanchezza  dallungo  anilarvi;"  and  a 


number  of  letters  in  a  collodion,  entiilvJ, 
"  Lettere  inediie  d'uomini  iliuscri."  The  titles 
and  subjects  of  several  works  by  the  same 
author,  which  have  not  been  committed  to  the 
press,  may  be  seen  in  Fabnuii  Fit.e  Italoium. 
Doct.  Excell.  vol.  in.  Landi$  Hist,  di  la  Lit. 
deV hd!u\  liv.  xiii   art.  ii.  sect.  57. — M. 

MONIANUS,  found.-rof  an  enthusiatical 
christian   sect   in    the  second  century,    called 
after  him  Moittamsts,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ardaba  in  Mysia,  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia  ;  on  which  account  his  fol- 
lowers are  sometimes  called  Phrygian,  or  Cata- 
phrygian  heretics.     The  generality  of  learned 
moderns  concur  with  Euscbius,  in  placing  his 
first  appearance  in  a  public  character  about  the 
year  171;  while  others,  following  Epiphanius, 
who  is   not  always  exact   in  his  chronology, 
refer  it  to  the  year  156,   or  157.      He  was  so 
foolish  and  extravagant  as  to  believe  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  gave  himself  out  for  \\i&  paraclete,  or  com- 
forter,   which  our    Saviour,    at  his  departure 
from  the  earth,  promised  to  send  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  lead  them  to  all  truth.     He  did  not 
pretend  to  reveal  any  new  doctrines,  additional 
to    those    already   admitted    by    the    christian 
world,  but  he  only  declared,  that  he  was  sent, 
with  a  divine  commission,  to  give  the  moral 
precepts  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
the  finishing  touch  that  was  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.     He   maintained,   that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  made,  in  their  precepts,  many  al- 
lowances   to   the   infirmities   of  those  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  that  this  condescending 
indulgence  rendered  their  system  of  moral  laws 
imperfect  and  incomplete.      The  object  of  his 
mission,  therefore,  was  to  introduce  into  the 
church  that  strict  and  rigorous  discipline,  which 
beforethis  time  Christians  were  not  able  to  bear. 
Instead  of  delivering  his  dogmas  and  prophecies, 
like  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  connected  and 
calm  discourses,   he  was  thrown  into  ecstacics 
and  violent  convulsions,   and  in  this  state  ut- 
tered things  which  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
supposed  to  be  from  inspintion.     As  mankind 
are  apt  to  admire  what  they  find  difficult  to 
practise,   he  also  rendered  himself  popular  by 
the  strictness  and  severity  of  his  manners,  and 
the   appearances    of  great    sanctity   of   spirit. 
With  these  pretensions  and  recommendations, 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Montanus  to  erect 
a  new  church,  which  was  first  established  at 
Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  wlience  the  Mon- 
tanists  were  sometimes  called  Pepuzians.  This 
place  he  also  called  Jerusalem,  as  if  that  was  to 
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be  the  centre  of  a  new  and  purer  mode  of  these  charf;e5  were  equally  groundless  with  the 

worship,  and  the  place  where  the  Christians  false  and  malignant  calumnies  cast  upon  the 

were  to  wait  for   the   descent   of   the   spirit,  primitive  Christians,  or  they  would  not  have 

Here  he  soon  gained  a  multitude  of  disciples,  been    overlooked     by    Euscbius    and    all    his 

many  of  whom  were   far   from  being  of  the  authors,  neither  would  a  person  of  TertuUian's 

lowest  order.    The  most  eminent  among  these  character  have  held   any  connection  with  the 

were  two  women  of  rank  and  fortune,  Priscdia  sect.    With  respect  to  their  religious  doctrines, 

and  Maximilla,    who   are   said   to   have  been  it  does   not  appear  that  they  had  any   which 

married,  but  to  have  divorced  themselves  from  were  peculiar  to  themselves.     Like  the  other 

their   husbands.     These  ladies,    who   became  Christians  of  that  age,   they  were   divided  in 

hi»  -.uppJiters  and  assistants,  fell  with  a  high  their    sentiments    concerning    the    person  of 

decree  of  warmth  and  z-A  into  the  visions  of  Christ;  some  holding  the  catholic  notion,  and 

thTr  fanatical  chief,  proph  c  ed  like  him,  and  others  the  babcllian  or  unitarian  scheme.     In 

imitated  the  pretended  parru-e/'e  in  all  the  va-  the  number  of  the  latter  was  Praxeas,  against 

ricty  of  his  extravagance  an  1   folly.     Some  of  whom  Tertullian    wrote  ;    and  tnere  were  so 

their  prophecies  are  preserved  by  lipiphanius  ;  many  others  of  them  of  the  same  opinion,  that 

and  it  appears   tnat   frequently   their  visions,  by  later  writings  the  Montanists  in  general  are 

which  they  had  during  ihc  time  of  public  wor-  sometimes  charged   with   professing  it.     The 

ship,  were  taken  down  in  writing  after  the  ^s-  distinguishing  peculiinties  of  the  sect  related 

senibly  was  over,  by  some  of  the  principal  of  to  manners  and  discipline.     They  made  a  pro- 

the    congregation.     By   an  extract    from    the  fcssion  of  it.uch  greater  austerity  than  others ; 


treatise  of  an  early  writer  against  the  Mon- 
tanists,  supposed  to  be  Asterius  Urbanus, 
which  Eusebius  has  quoted,  it  appears  that  a 
report  was  propagated  by  the  Catholics,  that 
Montanus    and    Iv.aximilla    terminated    their 


on  which  account  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned with  the  Novatians,  and  called  Puritans. 
"J  hey  prohibited  second  marriages  as  unlawful; 
and  whoever  of  their  number  married  a  second 
time,  though  his  first  wife  was  dead,  was  ex- 


career  ol  delusion  by  hanging  themselves  ;  but  communicated  by  them.  They  inculcated  the 
the  same  writer  modestly  and  candidly  acknow-  necessity  of  observing  a  number  of  rules  about 
ledges,  that  such  a  report  might  be  without  fasting  and  abstinence,  which  were  not  or- 
any  foundation,  and  observes  that  "  perhaps  dained  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  '1  hey  would 
they  died  in  that  manner,  perhaps  in  some  not  allow  that  the  church  had  power  to  forgive 
other."  Of  the  time  when  they  died  we  have  enormous  sins  after  baptism  ;  or  that  they  who 
no  information.  -  so  transgressed,  should  ever  be  admitted  again 
The  sect  of  the  Montanists  spread  chiefly  in  to  full  communion,  notwithstanding  tticir  re- 
Asia   Minor;    but   it  extended   also   to    other  pentance.     Ihey  also  looked  upon  those  Chris- 


eastern  countries,  and  even  to  Italy  and  Afrier. 

In  Italy    they    were    countenanced    for   some 

time,  and  received  into  communion  by  one  of 

the  bishops  of  Rome,  concerning  whom  the 

learned  are  not  agreed  whether  it  was  V  ictor 

or  some  other ;  and  in  Africa  their  principles 

were  embraced  by  the  celebrated  Tertullian,  a 

man  of  great  learning  and  genius,   bat  of  an     century.     "  Though  it  s, 

austere  and  melancholy  natural  temper.       ihe     a  tune,'  says  Jortiii,  "  it  d 


ti.ms  as  guilty  of  a  most  neinous  transgression, 
who  saved  their  lives,  by  flight,  from  the  per- 
secuting sword,  or  who  ransomed  them  by 
money,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel  and  mer- 
cenary judges.  This  sect  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  decline  soon  after  tic  time  of  Tertullian, 
and  we  find  no  mentio.''  of  it  after  the   fifth 

.d  itself  much  for 
-^ome  service  per- 


more  sober  part  of  the  christian  world,  how-     h  ips  to  Chtistiani'y  ;   for  it  pviJuced  in  its  op. 
ever,  strenuously  opposed  them  ;  and  they  were     posers,  even  for  t;ie  very  sak.   Liiid  pleasure  of 


excommuiiic  ited,  and  the  baptis  n  administered 
by  them  declared  to  be  nuH,  by  several  synods 
or  councils  which  were  held  in  Asia  Miitor. 
Being  thus  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  christian  community,  they  assumed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  spiritual,  calling  all  other 
Christians  carnal.  By  several  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  they  were  accused 
of  magic,  killing,  if  not  eating  of  infants  in 
their  mysteries,  lewdness,  and   idolatry ;  but 


contradiction,  an  antifanatica'  spirit,  a  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  danger  when  it  might  be 
lawfully  shunned,  a  cliaritable  ('i-^position  to- 
wards repenting  sinners,  a  cautuia  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  impudent  or  irnntic  pre- 
tences to  inspiration,  and  a  dislike  ef  supersti- 
tious and  uncommanded  austerities,  though 
these  indeed  some  time  after  overwhehncd  the 
christian  world  like  a  torrent."  Eui:bii  Hiit. 
Eccl.  lib.  V.  cap.  xvi.  xvii,     Epipbaiiii  Hare  set 
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XLV.—LT.      Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub.  sac. 
Glwst.  Dupiti.      Mosb.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  ii.  pnr." 
it.  cap.  V.  sect.  33   nnd  34.      Priestley's    Hist. 
Christian     Church,    vol.  I.  period   Hi.   sect.    3. 
yortiti's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hitt.  vol.  II.  b.  ii. 
part.  ii.      Lardner's  Hist.  Heret.  ch.  xix.  sect. 
8.— ]W. 
MONT  ANUS.     See  Arias  Montanus. 
LIONTANUS,  Philip,  vernacularly  Illon- 
taigae,  a  learned  Flemish  ciivine  and  professor 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Armen- 
tiers,  about  the  year  1495-     He  was  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of   doctor  by   the  faculty   of  the    Sorbonne, 
though  he  never  entered  into  priest's  orders,  or 
•was  a  member  of  any  religious  community. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters 
of  his  time,  and  particularly  with  Erasmus, 
who  has  spoken  advantageously  of  him  in  his 
**  Letters."     He  chiefly  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and  criticism.     When  he 
was   sixty   years   of  age,    he  was    appointed 
Greek  professor  in  the  university  of  Doway,  by 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and  filled  that  post 
with  reputation  for  several   years.     He  died 
about  the  year   1575,   above  the  age  of  80, 
and  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of  bene- 
factors to  the  university  of  Doway,  for  having 
founded  three  scholarships  in  the  college  of 
.  Marchienne.     He  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  the  aid  of  an  ancient  Greek  MS. 
■which  Erasmus  had   long    used,    the  original 
text  of  "  The  Works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom," 
and  a  Latin  version  of  the  same;  but  whether 
his  labours  were  made  use  of  in  any  edition  of 
that  father,  does  not  appear  from  our  authori- 
ties.    He  also  revised,  and  published  at  Basil, 
"   Enarrationes    Theophylacti,    Archiepiscopi 
Bulgaria,   in    Evangelia,    Epistolas   Pauli,    et 
Prophetas  aliquot  Minores,"  1554,  and  again 
in  1570.      Valerii  Andrea  Bibl.  Belg.     Freheri 
Iheatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.   Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

MONTANLTS,  Reginald-Gonsalvo,  ver- 
nacularly Mo/itaiio,  a  Spanish  Protestant  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  we  have 
no  other  account  than  what  little  may  be 
collected  from  his  own  work,  entitled,  "  Sanc- 
ta;  Inquisitiouis  Hispanicx  Artes  aliquot 
detecta;,  ac  palam  traducts,  &c.  Heidel- 
bergce,  1567.  It  appears  that  he  had  lived 
at  Seville ;  tliat  the  protestant  martyr  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  had  been  for  many  years 
his  most    intimate  friend;    whence    it  may 
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be  presumed  that  he  himself  was  of  good 
family ;  and  that  he  was  about  to  publish 
an  exposition  of  the  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastcs, 
the  Canticles,  and  the  Book  of  Job,  by  Con- 
stantino de  la  Fuente,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Doctor  Constantine,  from  the  notes 
of  one  of  his  auditors.  This  work  of  Montano's 
is  the  earliest  account  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
probably  the  source  from  whence  all  sub- 
sequent accounts  have  for  the  most  part  been 
taken.  It  is  a  curious  and  melancholy  book, 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  his 
fellow-Protestants  what  they  are  to  expect 
from  that  accursed  tribunal,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  might  best  hope  to  escape.  The  vic- 
tims, whose  sufferings  and  martyrdom  he  re- 
cords, had  been  his  own  friends  and  associates; 
and  the  account  of  the  system  of  examinations. 
Sec.  was  supplied  by  persons  who  had  them- 
selves been  in  the  dungeons, — unless  the  fol- 
lowing passage  should  be  thought  rathey  to 
allude  to  himself:  "  Quae  hie  exempla  recen- 
sentur  unius  aiodo  ex  Iiiquisitoriis  tribunalibus, 
nempe  Hispalcnsis,  sunt;  cujus  solius  mysteria 
cognoscere,  &  majori  ex  parte  in  se  ipsis  expe- 
riri,  traductoribus  est  datum." 

Montano's  work  has  been  inserted  in  a 
volume  under  this  title:  "  Hispanicac  Inqui- 
sitionis  &  CarnificinK  Secretiora  per  Joachim- 
um  Ursinum,  Anti- Jesuitam."  Amber gx  1 6  U . 
— R.  S. 

MONTARGON,  Robert-Francis  de,  a 
French  monk  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
writer  of  some  works  which  are  held  in  esteem, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1705.  He  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  Hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  the  Place  des  Victoires,  when  he  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  Father  Hyacinth  of  the 
Assumption.  He  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
almoner  to  king  Stanislaus.  In  1770,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  life  at  Plombieres, 
about  the  age  of  6<^,  owing  to  a  flood  which 
inundated  that  city  during  the  night  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  Among  his  other  pro- 
ductions, he  published  a  treatise  "  On  Sacred 
Eloquence;"  "  The  History  of  the  Institution 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Holy-Sacrament;"  and 
"  An  Apostolical  Dictionary,"  in  tliirtecn 
volumes,  octavo.  The  work  last  mentioned,  i.s 
said  to  be  an  useful  r^^pertory  for  ecclesiastics  ; 
but  to  contain  an  injudicious  mixture  of  excel- 
lent matter  with  what  is  trifling  and  dull,  and 
to  be  greatly  defective  in  point  of  correctness,  as 
well  as  eleg  \nce  of  style.  xVoivy.  Did.  Hist. — M. 
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MONTAUSIER,  Charles  de  Sainte 
Maure,  duke  of,  a  pesr  of  France,  born  in 
1610,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
originally  from  1  ourainnc.  He  was  educated 
a  Protectant ;  and  after  his  conformity  to  the 
established  religion,  he  retained  that  strictness 
of  morals  and  austerity  of  manners  which  are 
common  attendants  on  a  persecuted  sect.  Of 
unshaken  loyalty,  he  kept  under  obedience  to 
the  king  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde  the 
provinces  of  Saintonge  and  Angoumois,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  Being  afterwards 
governor  of  Normandy,  in  which  post  he  had 
nu-t  with  much  opposition  and  disgust,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
the  country,  he  hastened  thither,  contrary  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  family,  regarding 
residence  as  an  absolute  duty  on  such  an 
emergence.  His  high  character  caused  him  to 
be  chosen  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  it  was  his 
perpetual  care  to  inculcate  into  his  pupil  the 
principles  of  virtue,  and  accustom  him  to  hear 
the  truth.  Me  assiduously  kept  from  him  all 
those  court  flatterers  who  are  the  bane  of  a 
young  prince,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to 
read  the  adulatory  dedications  which  the  men 
of  letters  were  continually  addressing  to  him. 
He  once  led  the  dauphin  into  a  cottage,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Behold,  sir,  the  miserable  roof 
under  which  are  lodged  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  children,  who  incessantly  labour  to 
procure  the  gold  with  which  your  palaces  are 
adorned,  and  who  pine  with  hunger  to  supply 
the  luxuries  of  your  table."  When  the  edu- 
fation  of  the  prince  was  completed,  Wontausier 
took  leave  of  him  in  the  following  words: 
'*  Sir,  if  you  are  a  man  of  worth  you  will  love 
me ;  if  otherwise,  you  will  hate  me,  and  I  shall 
console  myself."  His  letter  to  the  dauphin 
after  the  surrender  of  Philipsburg  has  been 
much  admired.  "  I  do  not  compliment  your 
royal  highness  on  the  capture  of  Philipsburg ; 
you  had  a  fine  army,  bombs,  cannon,  and  Vau- 
ban  :  neither  do  I  praise  you  for  your  bravery; 
it  is  an  hereditary  virtue  in  your  house  ;  but  I 
felicitate  myself  that  you  are  humane,  aiFable, 
generous,  liberal  in  displaying  the  services  of 
others,  and  reserved  in  mentioning  your  own." 
D'Alerabert  finds  something  of  the  courtier  in 
the  allusion  to  the  hereditary  valour  of  the 
Bourbons i  but  surely  a  little  sweetening  was 
allowable  in  conveying  so  fine  a  moral  lesson. 
The  duke  always  preserved  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  at  court,  and  was  the  constant 
friend  of  honour  and  decorum,  and  tlie  enemy 


of  vice  and  meanness.  He  was  so  conspicuous 
for  a  kind  of  austere  sincerity,  that  Moliere's 
character  of  tiie  Misanthrope  was  thought  to  be 
modelled  after  him.  Some  enemies  of  that 
admirable  writer  insinuated  this  to  the  duke, 
and  he  went  to  see  the  play:  on  leaving  the 
theatre,  "  Would  to  God  (said  he)  that  I 
really  resembled  Moliere's  Misanthrope  !"  He 
was  accustomed  to  speak  bold  truths  even  to 
Louis  XIV.  ;  an  instance  of  which,  highly  to 
his  honour,  is  mentioned  in  the  article  of 
madame  Dacier.  Though  free  in  his  censures 
of  moral  depravity,  he  did  not  approve  the 
trade  of  a  satirist,  and  expressed  himself 
warmly  against  the  satirical  pieces  of  Boileau. 
D'Alembert,  indeed,  hints  that  his  dislike  of 
them  was  chiefly  owin^  to  their  ridicule  of 
Cotin  and  Chapelain,  authors  whom  he  honour- 
ed with  his  protection.  He  had  himself  writ- 
ten satires  in  his  youth,  but  perhaps  not  of  the 
personal  kind.  '1  his  truly  respectable  noble-, 
man  died  in  1691O  at  the  age  of  eighty,  re- 
gretted by  all  men  of  worth.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
D'Alembei-t  Eloges  Acad. — A. 

MONTBELLI ARD,  Philibert-Gueneau 
DE,  a  naturalist  and  eloquent  writer,  was  bom 
in  T720  at  Semur  in  Auxois.  He  spent  part 
of  his  youth  at  Dijon,  and  afterwards  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  known  as  a 
man  of  science.  He  continued  with  reputation 
the  "  Collection  Acadcmique,"  a  work  which 
gave  a  view  of  every  thing  interesting  con- 
tained in  the  memoirs  of  the  different  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  He  was  chosen  by  the  il- 
lustrious de  Buffbn  to  be  his  associate  in  his 
great  work  on  natural  history,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ornithology  was  committed  to 
him.  His  first  labours  in  this  department 
passed  under  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  no 
difference  of  style  and  manner  was  observed 
by  the  public.  BufFon  himself  announced  his 
colleague  in  his  preface,  and  said  of  him, 
"  that  of  all  men  he  was  the  person  whose 
manner  of  seeing,  judging,  and  writing,  was 
most  conformable  to  his  own" — the  highest 
praise,  doubtless,  in  his  opinion,  that  he  could 
bestow !  "  When  the  class  of  birds  was 
finished,  Montbelliard  undertook  that  of  in- 
sects, relative  to  which  he  had  already  fur- 
nished several  articles  to  the  New  Encyclo- 
pedia ;  but  his  progress  was  cut  short  by  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  native  town  in 
1785.  He  was  of  a  kind  and  tender  dis- 
position, and  in  his  last  illness  expressed  his 
willingness  to  die,  "  that  his  friends  might  no 
longer  feel  the  pain  of  |eeing  him  suffer.'  H* 
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tad  a  wife,  whose  knowledge  of  various  lan- 
guages and  sciences  abridged  the  labour  of 
her  husband's  researches.  Nmiv,  Diet.  Hist. 
—A. 

MO>rrCHAL,    Charles    de,    a  learned 
French  prelate  in  the   17th  century,  was  the 
son  of  an  apothecary  at  Arnonsay  in  the  Viva- 
rais,  the  time  of  whose  birth  is  not  recorded. 
He  was  educated  at  tlie  college  of  Autun  at 
Paris,  and  rose  from  step  to  step,  to  the  post  of 
principal  of  that   institution.     Afterwards  he 
was   nominated  canon  of  Angouleme,  abbot  of 
St.  Amand,  and,  in  the  year   1628,  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  cardinal  de  Valette,  to  whom 
he  had  been  tutor,  archbishop  of  Toulouse.   He 
had  obtained   a  high   reputation  for  piety,  as 
well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with    sacred  and 
profane  history,  the  canon  and  civil  law,   and 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.    At  the  re- 
quest of  the  clergy  of  France,  he  undertook  to 
procure  better  editions  of  the    Greek  fathers 
than  they  at  that  time  possessed ;  but  he  did 
not  proceed  far  with  this  design.   He  bestowed 
considerable  labour  in  establishing  the  genuine 
text,   and  correcting  the  versions  of  Eusebius. 
He  died  in  the  year  165 1 .   Father  Le  Quien  has 
preserved  several  of  the  "Letters"of  this  prelate, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  folio  edition  of  "  The 
Works  of  St.  John  Damascenus-,"  which  shev/ 
that  he  possessed  a  true  taste  for  literature,and  was 
the  patron  of  learned  men.     By  numbers  of  the 
latter  he  hasbeen highly  panegyrized, and  among 
others,  by  Rigault,  father  Sirmond,  Holstenius, 
AUatius,  Saint-Marthe,  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
&c.  In  the  year   1718,  an  anonymous  editor 
published  at  Amsterdam,  "  Memoirs  of  M.  de 
Montchal,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  containing 
Particulars  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,"  in  2  vols.  1 2mo.     These  Memoirs, 
written  by  M.  delNIontchal,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  prelate,  with  others  of  his 
brethren,  from  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  held 
at  Mante  in  1 641,  by  the  king's  express  orders. 
In  this  performance  we  are  presented  with  a 
history  of  that  proceeding;  and  since  cardinal 
de  Richelieu  was,  without  doubt,  the  cause  of 
the  injurious  treatment  shewn  to  the  clergy,  the 
author  has  not  spared  that  minister.     His  pen 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  guided  by  resent- 
ment; but  the   character  which  he  has  drawn 
of  the  cardinal  corresponds,  nevertheless,  with 
the   portraits  furnished  by  the  most  accurate 
and  impartial  historians.  This  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  work;  but  edited  in  the  most  care- 
less  and  incorrect    manner.     In  the  journal 
called  "  L'Europe  Sc;avame,"  for  the  month  of 


November,  17 18,  a  long  list  is  given  of  gross 
blunders  which  sometimes  obscure,  and  at  other 
times  totally  destroy  the  sense  of  the  author. 
In  the  same  critical  work  a  piece  is  attributed 
to  our  prelate,  which  refleds  little  honour  on 
his  patriotism,  and  is  a  proof  of  his  base  sub- 
serviency to  the  ambition  of  the  papal  power. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  maintain,  "  that  secular 
authorities  have  no  right  to  impose  any  tax  on 
ecclesiastical  property,  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  church  itself."  Moreri.  Noiiv. 
Diet.  Hist — M. 

MONTE,    GlAMBATISTA  DA  (MoNTANUs), 

a  learned  and  eminent  physician  of  the  six- 
teenth   century,    descended    from    the    noble 
family   of  Monte    in   Tuscany,    was   born    at 
Verona.     He   studied  Greek   under   Musuro, 
and  philosophy  under  Pomponazzo,  and  being 
destined  by  his  father  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  he   was   sent  to  study  jurisprudence  at 
Padiia.     His  inclination,  however,  led  him  to 
physic,  and  as  he  resolved  to  follow  it,  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who  with- 
drew  all  support  from  him.     Trusting  to  his 
own  iiidustry  and  abilities,  he  visited  several  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Italy,   practising  in  his 
profession,  and  also  probably  making  advanta'^c 
of  his  classical  talents,  since  Ghilini  mentions 
that   at    Naples    he    explained    the    poems  of 
Pindar.     He  settled  finally  at  Padua,  where, 
>n  "5391  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.     Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  placed  in   the  theoretical   cliair,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  also  professor  of  anatomy. 
His  stipend  was  augmented  with  the  increase 
of  his  reputation,   which  at  length  surpassed 
that  of  any  Italian  physician  of  his  time,  and 
he  had  many  disciples,  who  afterwards  attained 
eminence.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  Francis  I., 
and  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  attempted,  by  liberal 
offers,  to  attract  him  to  their  courts;   but  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  present  situation.     He 
suffered   severely  from   calculous   complaints, 
which  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at 
Terazzo  in  the  Veronese  territory,   where  he 
died  in  155  i.     Montanus  was  highly  praised 
by  his  cotemporaries,   and  left  a  name  which 
was  long  famous  in  the  Italian  schools.     He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
which  are  almost  all  commentaries  upon  the 
ancients,  or  illustrations  of  their  theories,  and 
have  ceased  to  be  valued  since  their  authority 
declined.     He  translated  into  I,atin  the  works 
of  Aetius,   which  he  published  at  the  request 
of  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici.     Tlie  marquis 
Maftei  has  preserved  a  translation  which  he 
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made  in  Latin  verse  of  the  poem  of  Museus, 
tnd  adds,  that  he  translated  the  Argonaiitlcs 
attributed  to  Orpheus,  and  Lucian's  Trago- 
podagra.  He  was  likewise  a  great  collector  of 
medals.  Tirabachi.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Eloy 
Dkt.  Hist.  Med.—K. 

MONTE,  GuiDUBALDE,  Marquis  del,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  and  able  mathematician  in 
tlic  i6th  and  at  the  conmiencemcnt  of  the  17th 
century,  the  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death 
are  unknown;  and  concerning  whose  personal 
history  we  have  no  other  information,  than  that 
lie  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in  retirement, 
passionately  devoted  to  abstruse  and  difTicult 
mathematical  studies.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  living  in  1600,  since  his  "  Treatise  on 
Perspective,"  publibhed  in  that  year,  was  edited 
by  himself;  but  that  he  was  dead  in  1608,  ap- 
pears from  an  edition  of  his  "  Astronomical 
Problems,"  published  under  the  inspection  of 
his  soiithe  marquis  Horace,  who  dedicated  it 
to  the  doge  Leonard  Donati.  I'he  Treatise  on 
Perspective  is  the  first,  according  to  Montucla, 
in  wliich  that  science  was  completely  efla- 
blished  upon  mathematical  demonstrations. 
The  Marquis  del  Rfontc  also  published  "  A 
Theory  of  Planispheres,"  and  drew  up  "  A  Re- 
formed Calendar."  To  his  skill  as  an  astro- 
nomer, his  problems  above  mentioned  bear  suf- 
ficient testimony.  He  likevi'ise  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  statics,  and  mecha- 
nics; and  in  publications  that  appeared  in  1577, 
corrected  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  relative 
to  the  inclination  of  the  balance,  and  threw 
new  light  on  the  science  of  statics  in  general, 
by  establishing  it  upon  certain  principles.  Be- 
sides what  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  coinmentaries  upon  the  two  treatises  of 
~  Archimedes  "  On  Equiponderants,"  or  centres 
of  gravity,  and  "  On  the  Cochleon,"  or  screw- 
pump  for  drawing  of  water.  Such  were;  the 
occupations  and  labours  of  this  learned  noble- 
man. Laiidi's  Hist,  di  la  Lit.  de  l' Italic^  vol. 
IF.  liv.  xi.  art.  ii.  sscf.  68. — JNL 

MONIECATLN'US,  Anthony,  an  Italian 
professor  of  philosophy  who  flourished  in  the 
16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  where  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1536.  After  reading  dif- 
ferent public  lectures  in  that  city,  he  was  ap- 
po'.nted  first  professor  of  philosophy  there.  He 
became  a  particular  favourite  of  Alphonso  IL 
duke  of  Ferrara,  who  deputed  him  on  concerns 
of  state  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome.  He 
was  also  appointed  governor  of  the  city  of 
Regio;  created  chief  magistrate  of  Ferrara;  and 
frequently  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  ma- 


nagement ot  affairs  under  the  duke.  He  died 
at  Ferrara  in  1599,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  wrote 
"  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Book  of  Aris- 
totle's Politics,"  published  in  1587,  in  folio, 
with  twenty-two  tables  prefixed  to  it,  contain- 
ing an  analysis  of  Aristotle's  entire  work;  an.l 
a  commentary  on  the  second  book  of  the  same 
work,  with  this  title  "  Aristotelis  Politi- 
corum,  hoc  est,  civiiium  Librorum  Liber  se- 
cundus,  ab  Ant.  Mont,  in  Latinam  Linguam 
conversus,  et  partitionibus,  resolutionibus, 
Seholiis  illustratus,"  1594,  folio;  to  which  he 
added,  in  the  same  volume,  the  three  follow- 
ing treatises  :  "  Platonis  Lib.  x.  de  Republica, 
ct  Ant.  Mont,  in  eos  partitiones,  et  quasi  Para- 
phrasis  quosdam  ;"  "  Platonis  Lib.  xii.  de  Le- 
gibus,  vel  de  Legumlatione  et  Eplnomis,  et  Le- 
gasquse  in  Libris  illis,  sparsim  sunt  diffusse," 
&c. ;  and  "  Quinque  veterum  Republicaruni 
Hippodamix,  Laconicae,  Creticse,  Carthagi- 
niensis,  Atheniensis,  contra  quas  Aristoteles  in 
posteriori  Parte  secundi  politici  disputavit,  an- 
tiqua  Fragmenta."  In  1591,  he  published  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  Eighth  Book  of  Aris- 
totle's Physis,"  in  folio;  in  1597,  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Third  Book  of  Aritotle's  Poli- 
tics," in  folio ;  and  at  some  other  period  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  first  Part  of  the  third 
Book  of  Aristotle  de  Aiiima."  On  these  works 
the  learned  father  Naude  remarks,  that  the  au- 
thor, "  by  endeavouring  to  explain  the  books 
of  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  republic,  with  large 
notes,  tables,  and  divisions,  could  never  satisfy 
himself  nor  his  reader."     Bayk. — M. 

MONTECUCCOLI  or  MONTECUCULI, 
Raymond,  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,, 
and  a  celebrated  general  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1608  at  Monte - 
cuccoli,  the  seat  of  his  family  in  the  Modenese. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at  the 
schools  of  Modena,  Perugia,  and  Rome,  he 
took  arms  at  an  early  age  under  his  uncle  Ernest 
Montecuccoli,  general  of  artillery  in  the  im- 
perial service.  He  entered  as  a  private  volun- 
teer, and  served  in  that  capacity  both  in  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
gradations  of  military  command.  The  wars 
in  Flanders  ■were  his  first  scene  of  action,  and 
in  that  school  he  acquired  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience which  raised  him  into  notice.  In  tlie 
Swedish  war  he  commanded  as  a  captain  in  tlie 
van-guard  at  the  assault  of  New  Brandenburg 
under  count  Tilly,  and  obtained  great  applause 
for  his  valour  from  that  general.  In  1644, 
being  at  the  head  of  20CO  cavalry,  he  surprised 
a  body   of  Swedes  besieging   Nemeslau,  in 
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Sftesia,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  artillery  and  bap;gage.  He  wns  after- 
wards himself  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
the  Swedish  general  Bannier,  and  was  kept  in 
captivity  for  two  years.  This  time,  however, 
was  by  no  means  lost,  since  he  employed  it  in 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  stored  his 
mind  with  various  acquisitions  which  he  could 
not  have  obtained  in  the  hurry  of  warfare. 
Afar  his  release  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in 
the  service  of  his  native  sovereign,  the  duke  of 
l.Iodena,  and  rescued  Novantola,  besieged  by 
the  papal  troops.  Resuming  his  command  in 
the  imperial  army,  he  shared  with  John  de 
Wert  in  defeating  general  Wrangc!,  who  lost 
Lis  life  in  the  action  ;  and  he  afterwards  saved 
Augsburg  from  the  Swedes  and  French,  who 
had  defeated  the  imperial  general  Holzapfel. 

When  peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1649,  Montecuccoli  visited 
Flanders  and  Holland,  and  thence  went  to 
Stockholm,  probably  in  a  diplomatic  capacity. 
He  was  honourably  received  by  queen  Cliris- 
tina,  who  afterwards  admitted  him  to  her  cor- 
respondence, and  imparted  to  him  her  inten- 
tion of  abdicating  the  throne.  Returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  assisted  at  a  magnificent 
carousal  given  by  the  duke  of  Modena  at  his 
marriage.  It  was,  however,  attended  with  a 
tragical  event  which  deeply  afflicted  him  ;  for 
he  had  the  misfortune  in  tilting  with  his  in- 
timate friend  Molza,  a  Modenese  cavalier,  to 
wound  him  mortally  in  the  throat  with  his 
lance.  Having  inherited  the  property  of  his 
uncle  Ernest,  he  married,  in  irt57,  Alaria- 
Josepha  Dietrichstein,  daughter  to  the  prince 
of  that  name,  great  steward  of  the  hou.sehold 
to  the  emperor,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  the  same 
year-  lie  was  sent  by  the  emperor,  with  the 
rank  of  field-marshal-general,  to  the  assistance 
of  John  Casimir  king  of  I'oland,  against  Ra- 
gotski  prince  of  Transylvania,  supported  by  the 
Swedes.  He  defeated  Ragotski,  and  recovered 
Cracow  from  the  Swedes ;  and  when  Charles- 
Gustavus  afterwards  turned  his  arms  against 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Montecuccoli  marched 
to  his  relief,  drove  the  Swedes  from  Jutland, 
and  rescued  Copenhagen. 

Peace  vi'as  restored  in  the  nortli ;  but  troubles 
arose  on  the  side  of  Hungary  which  soon  after 
involved  the  emperor  Leopold  in  a  war  with 
the  Turks.  Montecuccoli  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  by  his  skilful  and 
prOdent  conduct  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
Turks,  who  invaded  Hungary  with  a  vastly 


superior  force.  At  length,  the  imperial  army 
being  reinforced  by  succours  from  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  Montecuccoli  resolved 
to  give  battle  to  the  grand  vizier,  who  was 
advancing  towards  Vienna;  and  in  1664  he 
gave  the  Turks  a  total  and  bloody  defeat  at  St. 
Gothard,  after  a  long  and  well-disputed  action. 
A  peace  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
this  victory,  and  the  successful  general  was  re- 
compensed, on  his  return  to  Vienna,  with  the 
post  of  president  of  the  council  of  war.  Iti 
1606  he  was  deputed  as  ambassador  to  receive 
at  Genoa  the  infanta  of  Spain,  espoused  to 
Leopold,  on  which  occasion  he  was  decorated 
by  the  king  of  Spain  with  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  In  1670  he  conducted  to  Poland 
the  sister  of  the  emperor,  destined  to  be  the 
spouse  of  king  Michael.  These  pacific  em- 
ployments were  exchanged  for  a  renewal  of 
military  service,  on  occasion  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  empire  and  France  in  1673.  Mon- 
tecuccoli was  chosen  to  oppose  the  famous 
Turenne.  After  a  variety  of  marches  and 
counter-marches  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
jimction  witli  the  prince  of  Orange  and  taking 
Bonn  •,  but  the  shackles  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  imperial  councils  having  prevented  him 
from  doing  so  much  as  was  expected  from 
him,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  allies, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  command.  The 
superiority  which  tlie  Frencli  assumed  caused 
him,  however,  to  be  recalkd  in  1675,  as  the 
only  general  capable  of  being  matched  witli 
Turenne;  and  the  campaign  which  ensued  be- 
tween these  two  masters  exhausted  every 
stratagem  of  war.  The  exquisite  nicety  of  the 
movements  on  both  sides  may  be  estimated 
from  the  circumstance,  that  two  large  armies 
were  perpetually  moving  In  a  space  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  four  or  five  In 
breadth.  While  the  game  was  yet  in  balance, 
it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of 
Tureaine  from  a  cannon-shot,  as  he  was  recon- 
noitring with  a  design  to  attack.  His  rival 
had  the  generosity  to  lament  his  fate,  and 
bestow  the  highest  praises  on  his  memory. 
The  match  was  no  longer  equal,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  French  gave  Montecuccoli  the 
opportunity  of  penetrating  Into  Alsace,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  summon  Conde  from  Flanders 
to  stop  his  progress.  After  having  thus  been 
opposed  to  the  two  most  illustrious  generals  in 
Europe,  he  declined  contending  with  inferior 
antagonists,  and  retired  to  a  repose  so  well 
merited  by  his  age  and  services.  At  Vienna 
he  presided  over  the  cowncH  of  war,  and  em-' 
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ployed  his  influence  at  court  in  the  protection 
of  science  and  letters.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  academy  styled 
JSIotufis  Curiosonim,  of  wliich  he  was  pre- 
sident. He  himself  cultivated  literature,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1676,  he  expressed 
his  grief  in  an  Italian  sonnet.  Having  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Leopold  to  Lintz,  he 
died  there  in  1681,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
cf  his  age. 

The  title  of  Montecuccoli  to  the  character  of 
a  consummate  general  has  been  recognised  by 
the  ablest  judges,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  Folard,  and  the  great  Frederic  of 
J'russia.  He  himself,  besides  his  actions,  has 
left  a  proof  of  his  military  skill  in  his  "  Me- 
moirc  suU'  Arte  della  Guerra,"  which  were 
composed  during  his  campaigns  in  Hungary, 
and  were  presented  to  the  emperor  in  1665. 
They  were  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  and 
then  incorrectly.  The  work  is  the  first  on  the 
subject  composed  after  the  great  change  which 
the  use  of  artillery  had  brought  into  the  art  of 
war.  It  is  divided  into  three  books,  i .  Of  the 
art-military  in  general;  2.  Of  war  with  the 
Turks;  3.  A  narrative  of  the  campaign  of 
1664.  Though  concise,  it  is  accounted  a  very 
valuable  sketch  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats.  It  has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
diffusely  commented  upon  by  count  Turpin 
de  CrisbC.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Elogi  Italiani. 
—A. 

MONTEMAYOR,  George  de.  Few  of 
his  countrymen  have  obtained  so  diffused  a  ce- 
lebrity as  this  castillianised  Portugueze.  He 
was  born  at  Montemor,  of  obscure  parentage, 
or  he  would  not  have  thus  taken  his  name 
horn,  his  birth-place.  Having  a  musical  talent, 
he  found  patronage  at  the  Spanish  court,  and 
visited  Italy  and  Flanders  in  the  suite  of  Philip 
II.,  then  prince  of  Spain.  In  1561  he  perished 
by  a  violent  death  in  Piedmont,  neither  Barbosa 
nor  Nicolas  Antonio  mention  how.  There  is  a 
most  miserable  sonnet  full  of  puns  upfm  his 
connection  with  mountains  in  life  and  death, 
by  Manuel  Faria  Sousa. 

George  de  Montemayor  published  a  can- 
cionero  including  his  own  poems,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Ansios  March.  But  the  work  which 
obtained  for  him  his  great  and  transient  ce- 
lebrity is  his  Diana,  a  pastoral  romance.  The 
romances  of  chivalry  were  made  up  of  battles 
without  end,  the  new  species  consists  wholly 
of  love ;  they  are  as  inartificial  as  unnatural, 
and  infinitely  more  tiresome.  The  fable  of  the 
Diana  is  the  most  meagre  that  can  be  con- 


ceived.    Diana,  in  the  absence  of  her  lover 
Sireno,  marries  an  old  man.     Sireno  returns  in 
a  suitable  state  of  misery,  and  associates  with 
Syloano,   another    shepherd,    who   also    loved 
Diana,  and  though  his  love  had  never  been  re- 
turned, is  as  miserable  as  himself.      They  are 
joined  by  a  shepherdess  and  a  nymph,  who  are 
both  unfortunate  in  love:   the  latter  shoots  ad- 
mirably well  with  a  bow,  killing,  at  different 
times,  three  giants  and  two  knights.   The  good 
enchantress    Felicia    invites    this   disconsolate 
party  to  come  to  her  for  help,  and  on  the  way 
they  find  another  love-lorn  shepherdess  to  be 
of  the  party.     Felicia  has  a  wonderful  water, 
which  is  as  specific  as  the  fountain  in  Arden  for 
the   cure  of  love :   with  this   she   effaces  the 
passion  of  all  those  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and 
the  rest  are  happily  married.      Sireno  is  left  a 
light-hearted   bachelor,  and  Diana,  who  does 
not  appear  till  the  latter  end  of  the  volume,  is 
described  as  little  pleased  at  the  jealousy  of  her 
husband,   and  the  loss  of  both  her  lovers.     A 
second  part  is  promised,  which  was  to  contain 
the  history  of  what  happened  to  Sireno,  and 
of  the    loves   of  two   persons   who  have   just 
made  their  appearance.     Cervantes  is  merciful 
to  this  book;  he  condemns  only  the  machinery 
and  the  longer  poems.     Some  of  the  poems 
however  are  of  great  merit;  one  in  particular, 
which  Sireno  addresses  to  a  lock  of  Diana's 
hair,  has  not  often  been  surpassed  in  its  kind. 
And  the  whole  ha.s  probably  some  charm  of 
language  imperceptible  to  a  foreign  reailer,  or 
its  reputation  could  never  have  been  so  high. 
A  Portugueze  admirer  of  this   romance  once 
offered  an  estate  worth  two  thousand  crusades 
as  a  prize  for  any  person  who  should  write  a 
better. 

He  had  ialked  over  his  plan  for  the  second 
part  with  his  friend  Alonso  Perez,  a  physician 
of  Salamanca  ;  his  design  was  to  make  Sireno 
marry  Diana  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
but  the  ingenious  doctor  observed,  that  this 
would  be  sliutting  the  door  upon  himself,  and 
finishing  the  story  too  soon ;  whereas  if  he  were 
to  represent  Diana  as  sued  by  many  lovers 
at  the  time  when  Sireno  renewed  his  love,  there 
would  remain  agreeable  matter  for  a  third  part. 
This  advice,  which  George  did  not  live  to  fol- 
low, he  himself  put  in  practice;  but  his  second 
part  is  deemed  far  inferior  to  the  original.  The 
sum  of  the  .story  is,  that  the  old  husband  dies, 
and  Felicia  then  gives  Sireno  another  glass  of 
water  to  make  him  in  love  again.  The  ro- 
mance was  finally  completed  with  great  suc- 
cess by  Caspar  Gil  Polo,  whose  Diana  Ena- 
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a^orada  was  one  of  the  Spanish  books  printed 
in  England  about  seventy  years  ago. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  physician  should 
write  well,  as  he  makes  it  his  boast  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  volume,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  which  is  not  imitated  from  the 
Latin  or  Italian  writers.  Speaking  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  says,  let  him  undeceive  himself 
who  shall  think  to  equal  him  in  facility  of  com- 
position, or  in  sweetness  of  verse, — had  he  but 
understood  Latin,  had  he  not  disdained  to  con- 
sult with  men  learned  in  that  language  and 
well  read  in  poetry,  he  would  have  left  all  our 
authors  far  behind  ihcm.  The  meaning  of  this 
seems  to  be,  that  George  de  Montemayor  did 
not  attend  to  his  friend  the  doctor's  critical 
prescriptions.  This  preface  also  affords  one 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
Diana  was  held.  Alonso  Perez  says,  he  would 
have  kept  his  book  by  liim  ten  years,  had  he 
not  been  afraid  that  another  second  part  would 
come  out  first,  because  it  was  a  thing  so  mucii 
desired  by  all. 

The  Diana  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages.  The  French  translator  mentions 
it  as  a  current  opinion  in  Spain,  that  the  story 
related  to  the  private  history  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  in  whose  service  the  author  at  one  time 
was.  Such  an  opinion  is  not  likely  to  prevail 
any  where  else.  It  will  not  be  ea.-.y  to  persuade 
any  person  acquainted  with  history  that  the 
duke  of  Alva  has  ever  been  represented  as 
a  shepherd  in  love  !  Nic.  Autouh.  Barhosa. 
D.  Francisco  Alamiel.  Le  Diana  112.  parte. — 
R    S 

MONTEREUL.or  MONTEREUIL,  Ber- 
KARDiN  DE,  a  learned  French  Jesuit  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1596.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1624,  and  after  having  gone  through  his 
course  of  academic  studies,  filled  the  chair  of 
philosophy  for  four  years,  and  afterwards  that 
of  moral  theology,  during  an  equal  term,  with 
no  little  reputation.  He  was  also  greatly  ad- 
mired as  a  preacher,  and  much  resorted  to 
in  the  capacity  of  director  of  consciences.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1646,  when  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  1637,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  into  four  volumes, 
quarto,  and  underwent  numerous  impressions. 
It  was  revised  and  retouched  by  father  Brig- 
non,  and  re-printed  in  its  amended  state  in 
1 741,  in  three  volumes,  1211,0.  It  has  the 
character  of  being  an  excellent  performance, 
and  is  .said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  a  har- 


mony of  the  Evangelists.  The  author  airo 
published  "  A  History  of  the  early  State  of 
the  Church,  com.prising  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  1640,  i2mo.;  and  "  The  last  Con- 
flicts of  the  Church,  as  explained  in  the  Apo- 
calypse," 1649.  quarto,  and  i2mo.  S:trcl!i 
Blhl.  Scrip.  Soc.  Jesu.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hi.it.— M. 
MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Second 
DAT,  baron  de,  an  eminent  magistrate  and 
writer,  descended  from  a  distignished  family  in 
Guienne,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Brede  near 
Bordeaux,  in  1689.  From  an  early  age  he  ma- 
nifested a  propensity  to  deep  and  solid  disquisi- 
tion, and  in  his  20th  year  began  to  make  those  ■ 
methodical  extracts  from  the  ample  body  of 
civil  law,  which  were  the  materials  of  his  most 
celebrated  work.  He  was  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother;  but  a  paternal  uncle  at  his  death 
left  him  his  property,  together  with  his  office 
of  president  a  mortier  to  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  17 16. 
Being  deputed  by  that  body,  in  1722,  to  make 
remonstrances  on  account  of  a  new  impost,  he 
employed  his  eloquence  with  so  much  force  as 
to  obtain  its  suppression.  He  had  published, 
a  year  before,  his  "  Persian  Letters,"  one  of 
those  works  which  gives  a  satirical  represent- 
ation of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
country  of  the  writer,  under  the  assumed  cha- 
racter of  a  foreigner  to  whom  every  thing  ap- 
pears as  a  novelty.  In  these  letters  there  was 
much  wit  and  pleasantry,  serving  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  free  sentiments  concerning  politics  and 
religion,  which  this  author  was  one  of  the  first 
to  render  popular  in  France.  They  were  also 
tainted  with  that  licentiousness,  which  has  been 
too  common  among  the  philosophical  writers 
of  his  country.  They  gave  him  a  degree  of 
literary  reputation  which  induced  him  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  place  in  the  French 
Academy ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  liberties  he  ■ 
had  taken  with  the  church  and  state  were  re- 
presented in  so  serious  a  light  to  the  minister, 
cardinal  Fleury,  thac  he  had  reason  to  fear  ex- 
clusion through  the  interference  of  authority. 
By  some  dextrous  managementhe overcame  this 
obstacle,  and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
January,  1728.  Having  now  resolved  to  devote 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  instruction  of  mankind 
as  a  writer,  and  especially  as  a  speculator  on  the 
variety  of  laws  and  constitutions  which  prevail 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  world,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  study  national  characters  upon  the 
spot,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  his  travels. 
He  visited  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land and  Holland,  and  finished  with  a  resideiwe  ^ 
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■of  nearly  two  years  in  England.  This  coun- 
try he  found,  as  he  said,  "  the  best  to  think 
in :"  and  being  honoured  with  the  regard  of 
•queen  Caroline,  and  the  friendship  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  in  Hterature  anU  science,  he 
passed  his  time  in  it  with  much  satisfaction. 
He  particularly  studied  the  English  constitu- 
tion, which  was  ever  after  the  object  of  his 
warmest  admiration.  On  his  return  he  put 
the  last  liand  to  his  work  "  Sur  la  Cause  de 
la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Remains," 
published  in  1734.  In  this  performance  he 
gave  novelty  to  a  trite  subject  by  the  energy 
of  his  style,  the  force  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  depth  of  his  rem.arks.  His  passion  for  li- 
berty is  the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole. 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  he  published  in 
2  vols.  4to.  his  celebrated  "  Esprit  des  Lois," 
tlie  work  in  preparing  which  his  studies  and 
inquiries  had  for  so  many  years  been  occupied. 
It  is  said  that  its  title  ought  rather  to  have  been 
the  Spirit  of  Nations  than  the  Spirit  of  Laws  -, 
for  its  principles  are  founded  on  the  radical 
diversities  of  mankind,  owing  to  climate  and 
other  causes ;  and  it  discusses  at  large  the  na- 
ture of  different  forms  of  government,  from 
which  laws  emanate,  and  to  which  they  ought 
to  be  adapted.  1  he  libera!  and  enlightened  no- 
tions, and  the  philanthropical  spirit,  which  per- 
vade this  great  work,  compensate  for  many  er- 
rors in  theory,  and  negligences  in  point  of  fact. 
Upon  the  M-hole,  however,  it  has  scarcely  sus- 
tained the  reputation  which  for  a  considerable 
time  after  its  appearance  it  possessed,  not  only 
in  France,  but  throughout  lettered  Europe. 
Voltaire  seems  to  have  estimated  this  perform- 
ance with  judgment  and  impartiality  in  his 
"  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  After  having  given 
him  due  credit  for  his  profound  observations 
supported  by  historical  facts,  acknowledging, 
however,  that  these  facts  are  often  taken  from 
obscure  and  dubious  sources,  he  thus  proceeds : 
"  The  continual  want  of  method  in  this  work, 
the  singular  affectation  of  frequently  putting 
only  three  or  four  lines  into  a  chapter,  and  some- 
times only  a  stroke  of  pleasantry,  have  dis- 
gusted many  readers,  who  have  also  com- 
plained that  these  sallies  of  wit  are  often  given 
in  place  of  arguments,  and  doubtful  notions  for 
certainties  ;  but  if  he  does  not  always  instruct 
his  reader,  he  never  fails  to  make  him  think; 
which  itself  is  a  great  merit.  His  lively  and 
ingenious  CNpressions,  in  which  is  displayed 
the  imagination  of  his  countryman  PJontagne, 
have  particularly  contributeii  to  the  giea:  re- 
putatioij  of  the  Spirit  cf  Laws.     Tiie  same 


things  said  even  by  a  more  learned  man  would 
not  have  been  read.  In  fine,  few  works  are  to 
be  met  with  in  wliich  there  are  more  acute 
and  profound  ideas,  more  bold  thoughts,  more 
matter  for  instruction,  either  in  admitting  or 
contraverting  his  opinions.  It  has  a  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  original  publications  which 
have  adorned  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  which 
liad  no  model  in  antiquity."  As  in  this  work 
Montesquieu  made  no  less  free  with  the  esta- 
blished religion  than  in  his  Persian  Letters,  he 
drew  upon  himself  several  censurers,and  among 
the  rest,  the  Sorbonne  undertook  an  examina- 
tion of  it,  but  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  other 
adversaries  deterred  this  body  from  making  its 
censure  public.  A  more  weighty  criticism  of 
its  principles  was  prepared  by  M.  Dupin,  far- 
mer-general, a  man  of  reading  and  information, 
which  the  author,  by  the  discreditable  method 
he  took  of  suppressing  it,  seems  much  to  have 
dreaded.  After  only  five  or  six  copies  of  the 
critique  had  been  distributed,  Montesquieu 
made  his  complaint  to  madame  Pompadour, 
who  sent  for  the  writer,  and  told  him  that  she 
took  the  Spirit  of  Laws  and  its  author  under 
her  protection:  in  consequence  the  whole  edi- 
tion was  committed  to  the  flames  !  It  certainljr 
was  not  in  England  that  the  president  learned 
this  mode  of  silencing  an  adversary. 

The  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead  in  Paris  was  In- 
jurious to  his  constltutlon,and  brought  uponhira 
a  pulmonary  complaint,  under  which  he  sunk 
in  February  1755,  in  his  66th  year,  generally 
regretted  by  the  court  and  city.  His  last  hours 
were  disturbed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were  eager 
to  intimidate  him  into  a  retraction  of  his  sen- 
timents concerning  religion.  He  complained 
to  his  great  friend  the  duchess  of  Alguillon  of 
their  importunity,  and,  as  Voltaire  says,  died 
like  a  philosopher.  A  Jesuit,  however,  after 
his  death,  published  a  pretended  confession  in 
his  name,  of  which  the  authority  under  such 
circumstances  is  wholly  unlmportaiit.  His 
private  character  is  represented  as  having  been 
highly  amiable  and  estimable.  Though  habi- 
tually frugal,  he  could  be  generous  on  proper 
occasions;  and  an  instance  of  his  beneficence 
in  giving  his  purse  to  a  young  boatman  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  secretly  consigning  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  banker  to  redeem  the  youth's  father  Ironi 
slavery  in  Africa,  has  been  made  the' subject  of 
a  pathetic  drama.  In  temper  he  was  mild, 
cheerful,  and  equal,  free  from  ambulon,  simple 
and  unaffected.  He  was  often  seen  sitting  un- 
der a  tree  at  Brede,  conversing  with  the  pea- 
sants in  their  provincial  dialect,  settling  their 
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disputes,  and  participaiing  in,  tlieir  afflictions. 
He  was  however  charged  with  being  somewhat 
too  jealous  of  his  seiguorial  rights,  whicli  might 
be  owing  to  his  great  attachment  to  the  laws. 

After  his  death  was  published  a  collection  of 
his  works  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in  wliich  were 
some  pieces  that  had  not  before  appeared.  Of 
these  the  principal  was  "  Le  Temple  de  Gnide," 
a  kind  of  prose  poem,  in  wliicli  a  warm  and  vo- 
luptuous picture  was  given  of  the  progress  of 
love  in  a  mind  liitherto  new  to  that  passion.  It 
was  at  first  read  with  great  aviditj,  but  soon 
met  with  censurers  who  regarded  it  as  a  fri- 
volous effusion  of  gallantry,  unwoitliy  of  the 
serious  reputation  of  the  author.  A  "  Frag- 
nient  on  Taste"  was  another  of  the  additional 
pieces.  In  1767  were  published  "  Familiar 
Letters  of  Montesquieu,"  some  of  which  were 
marked  with  the  genius  of  the  author.  His 
romance  of  "  Arsace,"  also  a  posthumous  pub- 
lication, though  announced  with  much  parade, 
was  but  indifferently  received. 

I'he  president  had  a  son,  'John  Baptist  di  Se- 
condat,  counsellor  of  the  parliamentof  Bordeaux, 
who  died  in  that  city  in  1 796,  at  the  age  of  79. 
Under  an  unfavourable  exterior  he  possessed 
talents,  knowledge,  and  moral  worth.  He 
wrote  "Observations  de  Physique  ct  d'liis- 
toire  naturelle  sur  les  Eaux  Minerales  des  Py- 
renees," 1750:  "  Considerations  sur  la  Com- 
merce etb  Navigation  de  la  Grande  Bretagne," 
1740:  "Considerations  sur  la  Marine  Mili- 
taire  de  France,"  1756.  The  latter  work  he 
printed  at  London,  where  he  then  resided,  and 
where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Steele  de  Louis  XIF.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.~A. 

MONTEZUMA,  emperor  of  the  Mexicans 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  their 
country,  was  a  prince  of  great  power  and  extent 
of  dominions,  which  he  is  said  to  have  go- 
verned with  all  the  rigour  of  despotism.  It  was 
in  15 19  that  Cortes  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico  ;  and  in  return  to  a  message  from  that 
chief,  expressing  an  intention  of  waiting  upon 
him  in  his  capital,  Montezuma  sent  a  magnifi- 
cent present  of  the  richest  manufactures  and 
productions  of  his  empire,  but  accompanied 
with  a  prohibition  of  his  farther  advance.  Tlie 
adventurous  Spaniard,  whose  mind  was  bent 
upon  schemes  of  conquest  and  plunder,  disre- 
garded this  refusal;  and  the  emperor,  who, 
.notwithstanding  his  hauglity  demeanour,  was 
^really  thrown  into  great  apprehensions  for  the 
result,  began  in  vain  to  negotiate  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  strangers.    The  severity  of  the 
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Mexican  government  had  produced  such  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  disaffection  in  some  of  the 
conquered  tribes,  that  Cortes  found  means  to 
engage  several  of  them  in  rebellion,  and  to 
obtain  succours  fronr  them  in  his  march  to- 
wards Mexico.  Montezuma,  at  Icngih,  with 
the  treacherous  policy  of  weakness,  gave  his 
consent  for  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
planned  their  destruction  at  the  town  of  Cho- 
lula,  where  he  had  assigned  them  quarters. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  revenged  by 
Cortes  with  a  massacre  of  the  Choluians,  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital  before 
the  irresolute  monarch  had  determined  whether 
to  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Timi- 
dity finally  prevaiie.di  and  Montezuma  came 
out  in  great  state  to  meet  Cortes,  whom  he 
saluted  with  tokens  of  extraordinary  respect, 
and  conducted  to  the  part  of  the  city  allotted 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Ccrtesy  a  relation  will  be  found  of  that 
leader's  conduct  in  this  critical  situation,  and  of 
his  daring  policy  in  seizing  the  emperor  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  capital,  and  keeping  him  as  a 
hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters.  The  respect 
with  which  he  was  at  first  treated  was  soon 
changed  to  outrage  anrf  insult,  which  proceeded 
so  far,  that  fetters  were  fiistened  to  his  legs. 
His  spirits  were  so  much  broken  by  this  indig- 
nity, that  he  burst  into  loud  lamentations,  which 
were  changed  to  equally  indecorous  expres- 
sions of  joy  v/hen  they  were  taken  off — certain 
indications  of  a  feeble  and  unmanly  mind  !  He 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  vassalage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  for- 
feiture of  independence  he  communicated  in  a 
speech  to  hisnobles,butnotwithoutmanytokens 
of  the  grief  he  felt  from  such  a  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity. He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  carry  his  obsequiousness  so  far  as  to  adapt 
the  faith  of  the  conquerors ;  for  a  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  cruel  and  superstitious  rites  of 
the  Mexican  religion  was  a  prorninent  feature 
in  his  character.  Still  reuiainiug  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Spaniards,  he  did  not  ceise  to  con- 
cert measures  for  delivering  himself  and  his 
country  from  the  intolerable  yoke  imposed  upon 
them;  and  when  Cortes  was  obliged  to  march 
out  with  a  great  part  of  his  forces  in  order  to 
oppose  his  countryman  Narvaez,  tl:c  Mexicans 
rose  in  arras  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  remaining  invaders.  The  return  of  Cortes 
alone  saved  them  from  immediate  destruction; 
and  formidable  hostilities  were  still  c.nrying 
on,, when  IWontezuma  was  persuaded  to  ad- 
vance to  the  battlements  of  the  Spanish  fortress 
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in  his  royal  robes,  and  attempt  to  appease  the 
rage  of  liis  subjects.  His  address  to  them  was, 
however,  productive  of  no  other  sentiment  than 
indignation  against  himsilf,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
which  a  volley  of  arrows  and  stones  v/as  po'ired 
in,  ard  the  unhappy  monavdi,  struck  on  the 
ter  p'e  A'ith  a  stone,  fell  to  the  grot.,  i.  He 
w.;s  carried  to  liis  apartment,  and  evt-ry  atten- 
tion was  paid  him  by  Cortes,  who  perceived 
how  impor'art  his  life  was  to  his  own  safety, 
but  the  wound  had  affected  his  mind  as  much 
as  his  body.  He  tore  away  the  bandages,  re- 
fused all  nourishment;  and  •  i  a  short  time  ex- 
pired, rejecting  ev.  ry  solicitation  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  This 
event  took  p..\r.c  in  the  summer  .)f  1520. 
Monttzuma  left  tw.3  sons  and  three  daughter!, 
wh.)  conformed  to  theltomnn  Catholic  religion. 
One  of  the  sons  obt-in-^d  a  grant  of  lands  and 
the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma  from  Charles 
v.,  and  founded  a  noblf  f.imily  in  Spain.  Monri. 
Robertson's  Hist  of  America. — A. 

MOivf  TFAUCON,  Bernard  de,  a  very 
learned  and  industrious  antiquary  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  in  1655  at  the  castle  of 
Soulagc  in  Languedoc,  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Roquetaillade,  in  the  diocese  of  A  let.  Af- 
ter an  education  under  the  fathers  of  the 
Christt..n  doctrine,  he  entered  as  a  cadet 
into  the  regiment  of  Perpignan,  and  served 
two  or  three  campaigns.  From  a  situation 
so  little  adapted  to  that  propensity  to  study 
which  afterw  irds  characterized  him,  he  was 
detached  by  the  deatli  of  hib  parents,  and  some 
other  circumstances,  which  gave  him  a  distaste 
to  the  world,  and  inspired  him  with  the  reso- 
lution of  embracing  a  monastic  life.  He  en- 
tered, in  1675,  among  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Maur,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of 
liter.irure.  In  1688,  in  conjunction  with  two 
brothers  of  his  order,  he  published  "  Analerta 
Greca,Gr.  Lat.  cum  Notis,"  quarto.  Paris.  His 
share  in  this  work  ws.s  greater  than  that  of  his 
two  associati.s  In  1690  he  published  in  a  small 
volume  "La  Verite  del'lJistoire  de  Judith," 
in  which  he  gave  some  learned  elucidations  of 
the  history  of  the  Median  and  Assyrian  em- 
pires. A  new  eaifon  of  the  «'  Works  of  St. 
Athanasius,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  occupied  him  for 
some  years,  and  appeared  in  three  volumes  folio, 
in  1698,  dedicated  to  pope  Innocent  Xll.  It  is 
preceded  by  a  new  life  cf  ti.at  father,  and  by 
sevfal  learned  dissertiitions,  and  is  much  es- 
teemect.  In  the  same  yjar  he  undertook  a 
<■  journey  to  Italy  for  the  pi'rpo.Je  of  consulting 
the  libraries,  and  searching  manuscripts  relative 


to  the  inquiries  in  which  he  w»8  engaged.  He 
spi'nta  coMsiderable  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
tfei'ed  with  gre.it  distinction  Oy  th;  pope  and 
carui'ials,  and  where  lie  acted  as  prucurator  for 
his   order.     After   an  absence   of   more   than 
three  yeavs,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where,    in 
1702,  he  p  iblished  an  account  of  the  observa- 
tions -nad.-  in  this  tour,  under  the  title  of  "  Dia- 
r"um   italicum,  sive  Monumentorum   veterum^ 
Bibliothecaiuui,  Museorum,  &c.  Notitia:  singu- 
lares  itinerario  Italico  collectse,"  quarto.  A  cri- 
tique on  this  work   by  M.  Ficonni  appiared 
in  1709,  to  which  -vlontfaucon  replied  in   the 
"  Journal  des  Savaii=."     During  his  abode  at 
Rome  he  printed  a  d^  fence  ot  the  edition  oi  St» 
Au^ustin  pabli^heJ  jy  the  fathers  of  his  or^ler^ 
against  virious  attacks  that  it  had  uiHtLTgo:ic. 
In  1706,  he  publ'shed  "  a  Cohcctioii  of  aiui  nt 
Greek  ecclesiastic  il  Writers,''  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  with  translations^  notes,  and  diss.-rtations» 
One  of  his  most  learned  and  importain  works 
appeared  in  1708,  with  die  title  of  "  Paheo- 
graphia  Grsca,  sive  de  Ortu  et  Progrc-su  Li- 
terarum  Grecarum,  et  de  variis  omnium  Secuo 
lorumScriptionis  Grsec.£  generibus,"  ixc.  folio. 
This   performance    is    highly  valued    by   the 
learned,  and  has  effected,  with  respect  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  age  of  Greek  iViS  >.  that 
which  the  work  of  Mabillon  "  De  Rj  iJiplo- 
matica,"  has  done  with  respect  to  the  Latin; 
He  gave,  in  1709,  a  French  version  of  '■  Phiio 
on  the  contemplative  Life,"  with  observations 
to  prove  that  the  Therapeutae  niention.d  in  that 
treatise  were  Christians.      This    opinion  was 
controverted  by  the  president  Bouhicr,  and  by 
Gilbert  Cuper,  and  was  defended  by  Mont- 
faucon.     In  17 13  our  learned  father  published 
what  remains  of  the  "Hexaplaof  Or;gen"in  two 
volum-  s  folio  i  and  about  the  same  time  he  lur- 
dertook  a  new  edition  of  all  the  worksof  St.  John 
Chrysostom,ofwhich  he  published  in  succession 
thirteen  volumes,  folio.  In  1 7 1 5  he  printed  "Bi- 
bliotheca  Coisliniana,"  folio  containing  a  list  of 
400   Greek  MSS.  wiih  their   respective  ages, 
highly  valuable  to  collectors.     The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  17 19,  no- 
minated him  a  supernumerary  honorary  mem- 
Lei  ;  -...id  in  the  same  year  he  published  in  Latin 
and  French  his  celebrated  work,  "  L'Antiquite 
expliquee  et  representee  en  figures,"  Paris,  ten 
vols,  folio.  A  supplement  to  it  appeared  in  17  24, 
in  five  volumes,  folio;  and  the  above  editions 
are  accounted  the  best,  on  account  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  plates.  This  stupendous  collection  of 
monuments  of  antiquity  contains   1200  plates, 
compriting  between  30  and  40,000  iigures.    It 
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?ias  been  criticised  as  a  disorderly  compilation; 
but  it  contains  many  things  which  coul'i  not 
easily  be  found  elsewhere.  His  industry  was 
by  no  means  yet  exhausted;  for  lie  pubilsheil 
from  1729  to  1733  "  Monumens  de  la  Mo- 
narchic Francoi>e,"  five  volume-;,  folio,  with  a 
great  number  of  figures ;  and  in  1739  he  gave  his 
concluding  work,  entitled  "  Cibliotheca  Biblio- 
thecarum  Manuscriptorum  nova,"  two  volumes, 
folio.  He  died  at  the  abbey  ofSt.  Germain  des  Pres 
in  1741,  at  the  age  of  87,  having  preserved  his 
faculties  so  entire,  that  nearly  to  the  termina- 
tion of  his  long  career  he  employed  eight  hours 
a  day  in  study.  A  very  regular  and  abstemious 
life  had  so  fortified  his  constitution,  that  during 
fifty  years  he  never  was  indisposed ;  nor  docs 
it  appear  that  his  severe  literary  labours  had  any 
tendency  to  abridge  his  days.  Father  Mont- 
faucon  was  not  less  estimable  for  his  piety,  can- 
dour, and  goodness,  than  for  the  extent  and  so- 
lidity of  his  erudition.  He  was  in  general 
esteem  m  ith  the  learned  world,  and  behaved 
with  great  politeness  and  affability  to  the 
strangers  who  visited  him.  The  prodigious 
quantity  of  his  writings  precluded  him  from 
much  attention  to  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  and  his  works  are  rather  useful  to  be  con- 
sulted for  their  matter,  than  to  be  imitated  for 
their  manner.  Besides  those  above  mentioned, 
he  communicated  some  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  published  in  their  Memoirs. 
Mcreri.    Xouv.  Diet.  Hist.    Bibliogr.  Diet. — A. 

MONTFLEUR Y,  Antony  Jacob,  a  writer 
of  comedies,  son  of  Montfleury,  an  eminent 
actor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  bar;  but  a  love  of  plea- 
sure and  the  theatre  detached  him  from  that 
profession,  and  he  devoted  his  talents  to  writ- 
ing for  the  stage.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  comedies  of  indifferent  merit, 
some  of  which,  however,  became  popular. 
«'  La  Fame  Juge  et  Partie,"  and  "  Crispin  Gen- 
tillhomme,"  are  distinguished  for  their  humour 
and  pleasantry.  This  writer  died  in  1685. 
His  "  Theatre"  or  collective  works  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  i2mo.,  1775.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  count  of,  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  a  famous  commander  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  descended  from  a  no- 
ble family,  the  lords  of  Montfort,  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  great  size 
and  strength  of  body,  advantages  of  conse- 
quence in  the  warfare  of  those  ages;  and  be- 
ing animated  with  an  intrepid  and  active  cou- 


rngc,  he  distinguished  hjmself  on  vari  us  occa- 
sions in  combats  against  the  Germans  and 
Knglish,  and  in  an  expedition  beyond  sea. 
"When  a  cnisidewas  proclainii-d  in  12  8  by 
popL-  Innocent  111.  against  the  Albisiens,e«  and 
their  protector  Raymond  count  of  Toulonsi', 
Montfort  was  appointed  their  commander. 
His  ieroclous  zeal  well  suited  the  exterminating 
war  against  pretended  heretics  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  capture  of  l5rzicrs  by 
storm,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  reduction  of  Carc.issone, 
displayed  his  military  talents;  and  instances 
of  his  cold  and  execrable  cruelty  are  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  those  wars,  though 
father  Daniel  has  the  assurance  to  boast  of  his 
lenity.  Two  of  the  Albigenses  having  been 
condemned  to  the  flames,  the  younger  endea- 
voured to  save  his  life  by  a  recantation,  anil  se- 
veral by-standers  seconded  his  petition  for 
mercy.  Montfort  refused  their  request,  say- 
ing, "  If  this  man  is  a  sincere  convert,  the  fire 
will  serve  for  an  expiation  of  his  sins;  if  other- 
wise, it  will  be  a  punishment  for  his  imposture." 
After  the  capture  of  Lavaur,  he  caused  the  lady 
of  the  place  to  be  thrown  into  a  well,  lierhiother 
to  be  hanged,  fourscore  gentlemen  to  be  rms- 
sacred  in  cold  blood,  and  400  heretics  (o  be 
burnt,  while  the  clergy  sang  the  hymn  to  t!ie 
Holy  Ghost.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  reli- 
gious war!  Montfort's  violences  at  length 
caused  a  confederacy  of  nobles  against  him, 
headed  by  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  brother-in- 
law  of  Raymond.  They  assembled  a  very  nu- 
merous army,  which  laid  siege  to  Muret  in 
1213;  but  Montfort,  with  a  number  of  cru- 
saders said  not  to  have  exceeded  one  thousand, 
gave  them  battle  and  entirely  defeated  tliem, 
the  king  of  Arragon  being  slain  in  the  field. 
Montfort  was  now  called  a  Maccabee,  and  the 
defender  of  the  church ;  and  the  pope  in  council 
issued  a  sentence  decreeing  the  whole  country 
which  he  had  conquered  from  the  heretics  to 
be  held  by  him  of  those  who  were  its  rightful 
sovereigns.  The  king  of  France,  in  conse- 
quence, gave  him  the  investiture  of  the  county 
of  Toulouse.  In  1 2 1 8,  as  he  was  besieging  its 
capital,  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a 
woman  from  one  of  the  machines  called  man- 
gonels, leaving  the  character  of  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  time,  and  a  champion 
of  the  catholic  faith.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Jllonrl, 
Milkt  Elemens. — A. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester, 
son  of  the  preceding,  a  distinguished  character 
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in  Englisii  liistory,  settled  in  England  in  1236, 
as  the  occupant  of  an  inheritance  which  had 
fallen  to  the  family  in  that  country,  and  which 
was  ceded  to  him  by  his  elder  brotlier.  He 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  king,  Henry  III., 
who  created  him  earl  of  Leicester,  and  con- 
sented to  his  marriage  with  the  countess  dow- 
ager of  Pembroke,  his  sister.  The  king  after- 
terwards  made  Montfort  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral in  Gascony,  where  he  defeated  and  took  pri- 
soner the  viscount  of  Beam,  who  had  revolted. 
His  government  excited  great  discontents 
among  the  Gascons,  who  transmitted  various 
charges  against  him,  on  which  he  was  tried  by 
his  peers,  and  acquitted.  The  king,  however, 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  called  him  traitor  to  his 
face,  an  affront  which  the  high-spirited  earl  re- 
turned by  giving  him  the  lie;  and  though  an 
outward  reconciliation  ensued,  they  appear 
never  after  to  have  borne  good  will  to  each 
other.  The  misgovernment,  breach  of  faith, 
and  extortions  of  Henry  having  excited  great 
discontents  among  all  classes  of  people,  Mont- 
fort, who  from  his  station  and  abilities  stoodhigh 
in  the  general  esteem,  began  to  entertain  am- 
bitious projects  of  acquiring  power  and  conse- 
cjuence  from  fomenting  the  public  disaiTection, 
and  displaying  great  zeal  for  reform.  That 
ambition  was  his  leading  motive  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  from  his  character  and  subsequent 
conduct,  otherwise  there  was  suiHcient  ground 
for  a  truly  patriotic  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  court.  On  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Henry  de  Valence,  the  king's  half  brother  and 
chief  favourite,  he  called  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  most  considerable  barons,  and  concerted 
with  them  a  plan  for  reforming  the  govern- 
ment. In  1258,  Henry  having  convoked  a 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies 
for  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  crown  of  which 
the  pope  had  conferred  on  his  son,  the  barons 
entered  the  hall  completely  armed,  and  boldly 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  errors.  As 
he  was  in  a  manner  a  prisoner  in  their  hands, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  those  remarkable 
regulations  called  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
which  for  a  time  threv/  all  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands 
of  twenty-four  barons.  This  pov/er,  which  at 
first  might  be  necessary  for  security  against  the 
king's  usurpations,  was  soon  abused  and  made 
sw^iservient  to  the  private  interest  of  the  barons, 
<)t  whom  Leicester  was  the  chief  mover.  They 
lost  their  popularity,  and  gave  occasion  to  an 
attempt  of  the  king  to  recover  his  authority, 


which,  however,  proved  abortive.  Great  con- 
fusion prevailed  for  some  subsequent  years; 
and  the  barons,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
refusal  to  confirm  the  provisions,  took  up 
arms,  and  perpetrated  several  violences.  At 
length  the  disputes  between  the  two  parties 
were  referred  for  arbitration  to  Louis  IX.  king 
of  France,  who  gave  an  award  favourable  to 
royalty.  The  barons  rejected  the  sentence,  and  z 
civil  war  immediately  ensued  In  May,  1264, 
Leicester,  who  had  been  obliged  to  rdinqwish 
the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  retreat  to  London, 
marched  from  that  city  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  Lewes  in  Sussex, 
where  the  king  and  his  son  prince  Edward  lay 
encamped.  A  fierce  engagement  took  place, 
which  terminated  in  the  lotal  defeat  of  the 
royalists,  and  capture  of  the  king.  By  the  ac- 
commodation which  followed,  called  the  Mise 
of  Lewes,  the  prince,  and  his  cousin  Henry, 
son  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  were  to  re- 
main as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  barons 
till  a  new  settlement  of  the  nation  should  take 
place.  Leicester  made  use  of  the  power  which 
success  in  arms  had  conferred  upon  him  to 
gratify  without  moderation  his  avarice  and  am- 
bition. He  seized  the.  estates  of  eighteen 
barons  of  the  opposite  party,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  the  greatest  part  of  the  ransom  of 
the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  ;  and  he 
contrived  to  have  the  whole  royal  authority 
committed  to  himself,  the  bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  was  entirely  under  his  influence,  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucester.  He  employed  various  me- 
thods of  extortion  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  his 
haughtiness  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  his 
fortune.  Being  sensible  that  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  most  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  junction 
was  to  be  expected  between  the  royalists  and 
the  discontented  barons,  he  summoned  a  par- 
liament in  January  1265,  composed  upon  a 
more  democratic  plan  than  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  formation  of  that  assembly ;  for 
not  only  were  two  knights  returned  from  every 
shire,  but  representatives  were  sent  from  the 
boroughs,  for  the  first  time  upon  record.  To 
him,  therefore,  whatever  were  his  motives,  the 
English  constitution  is  obliged  for  that  perfec- 
tion which  is  now  recognized  in  it. 

Leicester,  with  a  shew  of  moderation,  pro- 
cured an  ordinance  of  parliament  for  the  liber- 
ation of  the  prince,  but  at  the  same  time  en- 
joining him  to  remain  near  the  person  of  the 
king  j  and  as  the  latter  was  in  effect  kept  under 
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guard,  they  were  both  still  in  the  hands  of 
their  potent  .idversary.  The  dread  of  his  power 
and  unprincipled  ambition  detached  from  him 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  retired  to  his  estate 
and  garrisoned  his  castles.  Leicester  imme- 
diately procliimed  him  and  his  adherents  trai- 
tors, and  marched  towards  them  with  an  army, 
carrying  the  king  and  prince  with  him.  By 
means  of  a  stratagem,  the  prince  made  his 
escape,  and  raised  the  royal  standard,  which 
was  joined  by  Gloucester,  IVIortimer,  and  many 
other  barons.  Leicester,  in  alarm,  wrote  to  his 
eldest  son  Simon  to  bring  him  succours  from 
London  with  all  speed,  but  in  his  way  he  was 
surprised  by  the  piince  at  Kenelworth,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  were  cut  in  pieces. 
The  prince  then  advanced  towards  the  Severn, 
and  met  Leicester  at  Evesham.  This  leader  at 
first  took  a  detached  part  of  his  enemy's  army 
for  the  expected  reinforcement  from  London; 
but  when  he  perceived  his  mistake,  and  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  superior  numbers,  he 
exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls!  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  the  prince's." 
The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  soon  decided,  and 
Leicester  himself,  in  vain  asking  for  quarter, 
was  slain  in  the  field,  with  one  of  his  sons,  and 
many  gentlemen  of  his  party.  Another  of  his 
sons  was  taken  prisoner;  and  the  ruin  and  ex- 
pulsion of  his  whole  family  was  the  result  of 
this  defeat.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  and 
the  semblance,  at  least,  of  many  virtues,  which 
gave  him  him  an  authority  almost  unexampled 
in  the  kingdom,  though  a  foreigner,  and  at  a 
time  when  foreigners  were  particularly  odious. 
The  attachment  of  the  populace  to  him  conti- 
nued even  after  his  death ;  and  notwithstanding 
he  lay  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb. 
Moreri.     Hume.    Henry. — A. 

MONTGERON,  Lewis-Basil  Carre' 
DE,  a  dupe  to  the  impostures  practised  at 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  abbe  de  Paris,  and  a 
martyr  to  his  fanatical  zeal  in  defending  the 
genuineness  of  those  pretended  miracles,  was 
the  son  of  a  master  of  requests  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1686.  He  was  edu- 
cated to  the  bar,  and  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  obtained  the  post  of  one  of  the 
counsellors  to  the  parliament.  Here  he  ac- 
quired some  reputation,  by  his  lively  parts  and 
agreeable  address.  Like  too  many  of  the  young 
men  of  the  age,  however,  he  became  deeply 
tinctured  with  infidel  notions,  and,  by  an  easy 
process,  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestraiiied  in- 


dulgence of  his  vicious  inclinations.  One  day 
in  the  year  1731,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  abbe  de  Paris,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  examining  with  a  critieal  eye  the  won- 
ders said  to  be  there  performed  ;  but  he  was 
so  completely  imposed  upon  by  the  tricks  of  the 
crafty  actors  in  those  impostures,  that  his  fears 
were  alarmed,  and  so  far  aided  tlie  deceptioa 
practised  on  his  weak  judgment,  that  he  re- 
turned home  a  sudden  convert  to  their  delu- 
sions. From  this  time  he  threw  oft'  the  cha- 
racter of  a  debauchee,  and  became  a  supersti- 
tious fanatic,  maintaining  on  all  occasions, 
with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the  reality  of  the 
marvellous  cures  vi'hich  were  pretended  to  be 
effected  by  the  relics  of  the  abbe  de  Paris, 
When,  in  the  year  1732,  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
quests was  exiled  from  the  metropolis,  he  was 
banished  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  In  this 
retirement  his  zeal,  so  far  from  subsuling,  ac- 
quired fresh  vigour;  and  he  formed  the  design  of 
drawing  up  a  methodical  account  of  the  miracles 
at  the  abbe's  tomb,  accompanied  with  proofs  in 
support  of  their  genuineness.  On  this  design 
he  employed  himself  after  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  having  printed  his  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Truth  of  the  Miracles  wrought  through 
the  Intercession  of  M.  Paris,"  &c.in  quarto,  went 
to  Versailles,  where  he  presented  a  copy  of  it, 
splendidly  bound,  to  the  king.  This  perform- 
ance was  applauded  by  the  superstitious  or  in- 
terested advocates  for  the  miracles  in  question, 
as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  unanswera- 
ble demonstration;  while  it  was  justly  pro- 
nounced by  the  sober  part  of  the  world,  to  be 
an  unequalled  compound  of  weakness  and  fa- 
naticism. The  consequence  of  its  publication 
was  the  arrest  of  the  autlior,  and  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  Bastille.  From  that  place  he 
was  removed  in  su(5cession  to  different  prisons, 
and  finally  to  the  citadel  of  Valence,  where  he 
died  in  1754,  about  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist. — RI. 

MONTGOI.FIER,  StephenJames,  fa- 
mous  as  the  inventor  of  aerostatic  balloons, 
was  born  at  Annonay,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Lyons,  and  there  carried  on  an  extensive  ma- 
nufacture of  paper  in  conjunction  witli  his 
brother  Joseph.  They  were  distinguished  for 
their  ingenuity  in  this  branch,  and  were  the 
first  in  France  who  made  the  beautiful  vellum 
paper.  It  is  said,  that  the  incident  of  covering 
a  coftee-pot  in  which  water  was  boiling  with  a 
spherical  cap  of  paper,  which  rose  in  the  air 
as  the  water  heated,  first  gave  him  the  idea  of 
an  air-balloon.     Others  affirm,  that  reflecting 
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on  tlie  nscent  of  smoke  and  clouds  in  the  at- 
mosphere suggested  the  hint.  However  this 
vere,  it  appears  that  Stephen,  in  the  middle  of 
November  1782,  made  an  experiment  at  Avig- 
non with  a  bag  of  fine  silk,  of  the  shape  of  a 
parallelopipedon,  and  of  forty  cubic  feet  in 
capacity,  to  the  aperture  of  which  he  applied 
burning  paper  till  it  was  filled  with  a  kind  of 
cloud,  wlien  it  ascended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  by  the  two  bro- 
thers at  Annonay,  with  a  succefs  that  induced 
them  to  form  a  machine  of  the  capacity  of 
650  cubic  feet,  which,  filled  in  like  manner 
with  smoke,  ascended  to  the  height  of  600  feet. 
They  proceeded  enlarging  the  experiment,  till 
they  had  constructed  a  globe  of  linen  lined 
with  paper,  of  the  capacity  of  23,430  cubic  feet, 
which,  inflated  with  the  smoke  of  straw  and 
chopped  wool,roseto  an  elevation  of  about  6,000 
feet.  'Ihis  power  of  ascent  M.  INIontgolfier 
attributed  not  merely  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  from  the  heat  (which  appears  to  be  the 
true  cause)  but  to  a  species  of  gas  specifically 
lighter  than  common  air,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  burning  substances. 

When  the  event  of  these  experiments  was 
reported  at  Paris,  the  philosophers  of  that  ca- 
pital immediately  thought  of  applying  for  the 
purpose  of  inflation  a  gas,  which  they  knew 
to  be  eight  or  ten  times  lighter  than  common 
air,  namely  inflammable  air,  and  trials  were 
immediately  made  upon  that  principle,  which 
have  proved  highly  successful.  In  the  mean 
time  Montgolfier  continued  to  extend  his  plans, 
and  on  September  19,  1783,  he  exhibited  be- 
fore the  king  and  royal  family  at  Versailles  a 
grand  machine  near  sixty  feet  high  and  forty- 
three  in  diameter,  which  ascended  with  a  cage 
containing  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  and 
conveyed  them  through  the  air  in  safety  to  the 
distance  of  above  10,000  feet.  Emboldened  by 
this  success,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier  first  oflfered 
himself  to  undertake  the  hazardous  adventure 
of  an  aerial  navigation  in  a  new  machine  of 
Montgolfier's  of  still  larger  dimensions.  After 
first  ascending  alone  to  the  height  of  eighty- 
four  feet,  he  again  seated  himself  in  the  car 
with  the  marquis  d'ArlandcS,  when  they  gave 
all  Paris  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  hovering 
in  the  air  over  that  city  for  about  nine  minutes 
at  the  height  of  330  feet.  This  brilliant  ex- 
periment caused  the  annual  prize  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  be  awarded  to  M.  Mont- 
golfier; and  from  that  era,  October  19,  1783, 
the  atmosphere  has  been  a  new  field  of  human 
daring.     The  first  principle  of  ascent,  how- 


ever, though  applied  in  various  succeeding  in- 
stances, gradually  gave  way  to  the  safer  and 
more  eliicaclous  one  of  a  g.istous  fluid  perma- 
nently lij,htcr  than  the  air.  In  one  unfortu- 
nate iuitance  the  two  modes  were  combined, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  balloon  caught  fire, 
and  occasioned  the  death  of  the  first  adven- 
turer, Pilatre  dc  Rozier,  and  his  companion  Ro- 
main.  INTontgolfier  was  rewarded  for  his  dis- 
covery by  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  cordon  of  St.  Michael,  and  a  pension 
of  2000  livres.  He  died  in  1799.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.      Rees's  C^clopadia. —  A. 

MONTLUC,  Blaise  de,  Marshal  of  France, 
an  eminent  commander,  son  of  Francis,  lord 
of  Montluc,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  born  in  1500,  at  a  small  village  near  Con- 
dom in  Gascony.  He  was  educated  as  page  of 
Anthony  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  to  bear  arms  in  Italy.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bicoque  in  1522,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  that  of  Pavia  in  1525.  Iii 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Naples  under 
Lautrec,  he  served  as  captain  of  a  company  of 
foot.  During  the  war  in  Provence  in  1506, 
against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  was  pre- 
sent in  Marseilles  when  besieged,  and  had  a 
considerable  share  in  saving  that  place.  At 
the  battle  of  Cerisoles  in  1544,  he  commanded 
the  harquebusiers,  and  was  knighted  for  his 
valour.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  war 
of  Piedmont  under  d'Enguien  and  Brisac,  con- 
tinually rising  in  rank  and  reputation.  In 
1 5  54  he  was  made  commander  for  the  king 
in  Sienna,  which  had  expelled  the  imperial  gar- 
rison, and  put  itself  under  the  protection  of 
France,  and  defended  the  city  for  eight  months 
against  the  emperor's  army,  till  it  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  through  famine:  even  then  he 
refused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  and  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  with  all 
tlie  honours  of  war.  In  the  religious  wars 
under  Charles  IX.  Montluc  commanded  in 
Guienne,  of  which  province  he  was  made 
lieutenant  for  the  king,  after  having  defeated 
the  Calvinists  at  the  battle  of  Ver  in  1562. 
He  sullied  his  great  actions  in  this  war  by  his 
cruelty,  in  which  he  seemed  to  emulate  the 
famous  baron  des  Adrets,  the  commander  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  even  charged  with 
violating  the  conditions  he  had  made  with  the 
enemy,  after  their  surrender.  At  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Rabastein  he  received  a  shot 
through  both  cheeks,  which  deformed  him  so 
much,  that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a 
mask:  he  revenged  the  wound  by  the  massacre 
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of  every  person  in  the  fortress.     He  was  at  the 
sicgeof  Kochclle  in  1573.  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was   recompens^-d  for   his  long   ser- 
vi».cs  with  the  roarshai's  stiff.     He  died  at  his 
estat-"    in   Agenois  in    1577,  after  sixty  years 
of  mi'irary  duty;  during  which  he  was  never 
once  b'aten  when  he  coni'nanded.     Montluc 
had  all  the  qu=ilitie<;  of  a  great  warrior^  invin- 
cible courage,  indefatigable-  jctivity,  extraordi- 
nary presence  of  mind,  and  instant  tlecision  in 
all    cmergenries,  joined    with  a    natural  elo- 
quence, which  give  him  a  great  influence  over 
his    soldiers    and     brother-con>minders.     He 
was,  I)owever,bja3tful,  violent,  and  sanguimry. 
la  his  75th  year  he  undertook  to  compose  from 
memory  his   " C>iTimentaries,"  or  the  history 
of  his  life  and  actions,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux,  by  Florimond  Remond,  in 
1592,  folio.     This  is  reckoned  a  work  full  of 
admirabl-;    instruction  for   military  men,  and 
Henry  IV.   used  to  oall  it  the  soldiers'  bible. 
It  is,  however,  full  of  egotism,  and  the  writer's 
manifest    propensity  to  self-commendation   in 
some    measure    impeaches   his  veracity.       De 
Thou,  indeed,  in  his  history,  does  not  scruple 
to  adopt  his  njrratives,  and  there   is    probably 
more  of  gasconade  in  his  manner  than  mibre- 
presentatioa   in  his    matter.     Moreri.    Nouv. 
Diet.  Hisi.~.\ 

MON  TLUC,  JoMN  DE,  bishop  of  Valence, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  entered  among  the 
Dominicans,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence.  Being  suspected  of 
an  attachment  to  Calvinism,  queen  Margaret 
of  Navarre  took  him  from  his  cloister,  and 
brought  him  forwards  in  public  life.  He  was 
employed  in  a  variety  of  embassies,  to  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  In  his  Polish  embassy,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  election  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  Keeping  his 
religious  opinions  concealed,  he  was  nominated 
in  1553  to  the  bishoprics  of  Valence  and  Die, 
and  in  that  situation  he  published  several  in- 
structions and  addresses  to  his  clergy,  which 
were  admired  for  their  eloquence.  In  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  at  an  assembly  held  at 
Fontainbleau,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a 
remedy  for  the  public  disorders,  he  ventured 
to  speak  in  favour  of  tolerating  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
censured  veiy  severely  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
conduct of  me  clergy,  not  sparing  the  court 
of  Rome  itseif.  In  time,  he  began  to  be  more 
free  in  declaring  his  sentiments,  especially 
during  the  fluctuations  in  the  policy  of  Catlia- 


rine  de  Mcdicis,  who  appeared  to  hesitate  be- 
tween the  two  religions.     It  is    said,   that  as 
Montluc  was  once  preaching  before   her  in  a 
hat  and  short  cloak,   the    ronst.ible   Montmo- 
rency, a  most  zeilous  C  itholic    hippenlng  to 
come  in,  surveyed  hi  n  with  a  menacing  1  tok, 
and  cried  to  his  attendants,  "  Go  and  p'uil   me 
down  from  the  pulpit    that  bishop    travestied 
into  a  mini.ner  !"     Montluc,  w'.o  heard  him, 
was    so   mucli    disconcerted,  that   he  stopped 
short  in  his  discourse,  and   withdrew   in    the 
greatest  confusion.     About  that  time  he  ven- 
tured to  present  to  the  queen  a  summary  of 
the  calvinist  doctrine,  drawn  up  with  as  much 
precision  a^  if  it  had  been  published  at  Geneva; 
but  he  was  careful  not  to  give   his  name  to  it. 
He  farther  proved  his  defection  from  the  Ro- 
mish discipline,  by  secretly  marrying  a  young 
lady,  named  Anne  Martin,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  afterwards  marshal  of   France.     The  sus- 
picions against  him  were   so  strong,  that   he 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  pope  Pius  IV.; 
but  as  judges  were  not  assigned  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  France,   the  dean   of  Va- 
lence, who  undertook  to  be  his  accuser,  was 
unable  to  substantiate  his  charge,  and  was  con- 
demned to  make  hiirr  an  amendt  honorable.     In 
his  fatter  years  he  returned   to  the  bosom  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  died  in  1579  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,   v/ho»  as  usual    gave   a 
favourable    report    of    their    penitent.      This 
bishop  printed  in  1559,  and  156 1,  two  volume.* 
of  sermons,  which  are  much   sought  after  by 
the  curious,  for  the  free  sentiments  which  they 
contain.     His  instructions  and  epistles   to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  \  alcnce  were  printed  in 
1557,   and   his    synodal   ordinance*  ,n    1559. 
His  character  appears  to  have  been  that  of  an 
able,  wary,  and    artful  man,  half  divine,  and 
half  politician,  and  too  much  attached  to  the 
world  to  act  a  consistently  honest  part.     Ma~ 
reri.   Nmv.  Diet.  Iiisi. — A. 

MONTMURENCI,.  .Annede,  premier  ba- 
ron, peer,  marsh.il,  grand  master,  and  con« 
stable  of  France,  born  in  1493,  ^^*  second 
son  of  William  lord  of  Mont.nior- n.i,  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  tlie  most  lilusrnous  houses 
in  the  kingdom.  I.e  received  his  leniale  chris- 
tian name  from  his  godmotier  Anne,  of  I'ri- 
tanny,  queen  of  France.  He  was  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Franiis  I ,  and  was  present  at 
theb.'ttleof  M^rignan  in  1515.  He  was  one 
of  the  train  of  tliat  king  at  the  cckbratcd  in- 
ter\iew  witli  henry  Vlli.  between  Guines 
and  Ardrcs,  and  was  ;  f  Twarrls  iciit  to  hng- 
lana  to  oppose  the  machinations  of  Cliatks  V; 
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In    1521    lie  successfully   defended  Mezieres 
against  the  army  of  the    emperor,  and   after- 
wards commanded  in  the  Milanese  as  captain- 
genera!  of  the  Swiss.     He  was  made   a  mar- 
shal of   France  in  1522,  and  in  the  following 
year  obliged  the  constable  of  Bourbon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Tvlarseilles.     The  government   of 
Languedoc  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
services,  and  in    1525  he    was  made  prisoner 
with  his   king  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.     After 
his  liberation  he  continued  to  be  employed  on 
several  important  occasions,  and  in  particular 
he  contributed   much   to  ruin  the   army  with 
which  the  emperor  in  person  had  invaded  Pro- 
vence.    The  sword  of  constable  was  entrusted 
to  him  in  1538  by  Francis,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Nice,  where  a  truce  was  signed  be- 
tween the    two  rival   monarchs   in    presence 
of  the   pope.     When  Charles  V.  on  occasion 
of  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Ghent,  had  re- 
quested a  passage  through  France,  under  pro- 
mise to  restore  Milan,  Montmorenci    advised 
his  sovereign  to  rely  upon  his   word,  and  in 
consequence  he   was  received   with  every  de- 
monstration of  friendship.     But  when   Fran- 
cis in  the  end  found    himself  duped,    his    dis- 
pleasure fell  upon  tlie  constable,  who  was  ba- 
nished the  court,  to   which  he   did  not  return 
till  the  accession   of  Herry  II.     That  prince 
honoured  him   with  his  particular  confidence, 
and  sent  him  in  1548  into  Guienne  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  on  account  of  the  tax  on  salt ; 
on  which  occasion  he  treated  the   city  of  Bor- 
deaux with  great  severity.     In    1552  he  took 
Metz,  T'oul  and  Verdun,  and  in  the  next  year 
defeated  the  Imperialists  before  Authie.     For- 
tune, however,  deserted  him  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin  in   1557,  when   he  was  defeated 
and    made    prisoner.     In  the  short  ^reign    of 
Francis  II.  the  Guises  were  all-powerful,  and 
Montmorenci  was    disgraced,  chiefly  through 
the  influnsce  of  Catharine  de    Medicis,    who 
bore  him  ill-will  on  account  of  his  having  ad- 
vised Henry  II.  to   repudiate  her  during  the 
sterility  of  her  first  years   of  marriage.     The 
accession  of  Charles  IX.  in  1560  recalled  him 
to  court,  and  his  arrival  was  attended  with  an 
exertion  of  authority    that    did  him   honour. 
Finding  the  king  at  ()rleans  surrounded  with 
guards,   he   asked  what  they  did   there,   and 
whether  the  king  was  not  safe  in  the  midst  of 
his  subjects,  and  immediately  dismissed  them. 
He  found  it  expedient  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  duke  of  Guise,  with  whom,  and  the  mar- 
shal St   i^ndre,  he  formed  a  party  called  the 
triumvirat*.        The    religious  troubles    soon 


broke  out,  in  which  the  constable  took  part 
with  great  warmth  against  the  Calvinists,  dis- 
sipating their  assemblies,  and  burning  the  pul- 
pits of  their  ministers.  Yet  the  Colignis,  the 
heads  of  the  protestant  party,  were  his  ne- 
phews; but  in  religious  and  political  contests) 
relationship  generally  proves  a  weak  bond  of 
union.  When  these  violences  had  produced  a 
civil  war,  the  constable  commanded  the  royal 
army  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  in  1652,  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  capture  of  the  opposite 
generals,  Montmorenci  and  the  prince  of 
Conde.  Being  liberated  the  following  year,  he 
took  Havre-de-Grace  from  the  English.  On 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  re- 
ligions, the  constable,  whose  zeal  and  vigour 
were  not  impaired  by  his  advanced  years,  at- 
tacked the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde  at  St. 
Denis,  in  November  1567,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  action.  He  received  eight  wounds,  the 
last  of  which  was  a  pistol-shot  in  the  reins, 
but  he  still  retained  force  enough  to  beat  out 
the  teeth  of  the  assailant  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  Finding  himself  mortally  wounded, 
he  began  to  prepare  for  death;  and  when  a 
cordelier  offered  to  assist  him,  "  Do  you 
think  (said  he,  in  a  firm  tone),  that  a  man  who 
has  lived  near  fourscore  years  with  honour, 
does  not  know  how  to  die  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ?"  He  expired  soon  after,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  and  was  interred  with  almost 
royal  honours  at  Paris. 

Tlie  constable  Montmorenci  ranks  among 
the  illustrious  men  of  his  age,  though  his 
great  qualities  were  balanced  by  many 
defects.  In  temper  he  was  harsh,  austere,  and 
dictatorial,  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction.  He  was  accounted 
exceedingly  pious,  but  his  religion  was  much 
more  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  Christian. 
Brantome  gives  the  following  lively  picture  of 
it.  "  He  never  failed  every  morning  to  say 
his  paternosters,  whether  he  staid  at  home 
or  mounted  on  horseback  ;  but  it  was  a  say- 
ing in  the  army,  '  Take  care  of  the  paternos- 
ters of  monsieur  the  constable  ;'  for  his  way 
was,  while  reciting  or  muttering  them,  as  any 
disorders  or  irregularities  came  in  his  view, 
to  cry,  take  me  up  such  a  man  ;  tie  that  other 
to  a  tree  ;  pass  him  tlirough  the  pikes  instantly, 
or  shoot  them  all  before  my  face  ;  cut  me  in 
pieces  those  scoundrels  who  hold  out  that 
steeple  against  the  king  ;  burn  this  village; 
set  fire  to  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league  round;  and  all  this  without  any  inter- 
mission of  liis  paters  till  he  had  finished  thein. 
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a5  ?ie  would  have  thought  it  a  groat  sin  to  put 
them  off  for  another  liour,  so  tender  wns  liis 
conscience."  This  scrupulous  devofion,  and 
his  intolerant  zeal  against  heresy,  hnve  Iiow- 
cver  given  him  tlie  epithet  of  a  chriitia/i  hiroi 
and  he  prided  himself  in  nothing  more  than 
in  being  the  first  christian  baron  of  Lurope. 
His  great  political  maxim  was,  "  one  faith, 
one  law,  one  king;"  and  he  steadily  supported 
the  royal  authority  amid  all  the  storms  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  faction.  As  a  general  he  had 
little  success,  yet  he  maintained  the  character 
of  a  great  commander,  which  he  deserved  by 
a  long  series  of  useful  and  active  services. 
Brr.ntome.  Moreri.  NowO.  Did.  Hist.  Millot 
EUmetis. — A. 

MONTMORENCI,  Henry,  duke  of, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Henry 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  usually  named  Dam- 
ville,  was  born  in  1595.  No  French  noble- 
man of  his  time  was  so  much  distinguished 
for  a  fine  person  joined  to  the  splendid  quali- 
ties which  attract  general  admiration.  He 
was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  admiral  of 
France  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  served 
with  great  valour  and  success  against  the  Pro- 
testants in  Languedoc  and  other  places.  He 
afterwards  was  sent  by  the  king  (Lewis  XIII.) 
into  Piedmont  as  his  lieutenant-general,  where 
he  defeated  prince  Doria  and  raised  the  siege 
of  Casal.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  staff  of 
marshal  added  to  his  government  of  Langue- 
doc, and  might  have  attained  the  highest 
honours  in  the  path  of  duty,  when  disappoint- 
ment of  the  family  office  of  constable  render- 
ed him  a  malcontent,  and  brought  on  his 
ruin.  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother,  perpetually  conspiring  against  the 
court  and  the  prime  minister  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  as  constantly  deserting  and  giving 
up  his  partizans  to  make  his  own  peace,  drew 
him  in  1623  into  a  revolt,  and  joined  him  in 
Languedoc  with  a  few  foreign  troops.  Mont- 
morenci excited  an  insurrection  in  the  whole 
of  Lower  Languedoc,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  he  en,- 
countered  marshal  Schomberg  near  Castel- 
nandari.  The  impetuosity  of  Montmorenci 
led  him  to  fall  upon  the  royalists  with  a  few 
followers,  while  the  timid  Gaston  kept  aloof, 
and  delayed  to  second  him.  He  was  pre- 
sently surrounded;,  beat  down,  and  taken  pri- 
soner j  and  although  it  is  said  that  the  king 
promised  his  life  to  his  brother,  yet  his  fate 
was  determined  upon.  He  himself,  knowing 
the  rigour   of  Richelieu's   government,   from 
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the  first  despaired  of  pardon.  When  the  sur- 
geon, after  examining  iiis  wounds,  coi'gratu- 
l.'tcd  liim  tliat  none  of  them  wtrc  danger- 
ous; "You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied,  "there 
is  not  the  slightest  of  fliem  which  is  not 
mortal."  His  prosecution  was  immediately 
commenced  befoiC  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
louse', from  the  jurisdiction  of  wliich  he  did 
not  appeal;  for  said  he,  "1  will  not  chicane  for 
my  life."  An  officer,  wlio  \yas  caliicl  as  a 
witjiess,  being  asked  if  he  had  recognised  the 
duke  in  the  light,  replied,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  The  fire  and  smoke  with  whicli  he  was 
covered  hindered  me  at  first  from  distinguish- 
ing him;  but  observing  a  man  who,  after 
breaking  six  of  our  ranks,  was  still  doing  exe- 
cution on  the  sevenih,  I  judged  that  it  could 
be  no  other  then  M.  de  Montmorenci.  I  did 
not,  however,  ascertain  it,  till  I  saw  him  ou 
the  ground  under  his  dead  horse."  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  never  was 
there  a  criminal  whose  fate  was  more  pitied, 
or  for  whom  more  intercession  was  made. 
All  was  in  vain  ;  the  inflexibility  of  tlie  cardi- 
nal, seconded  by  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
precluded  all  hope  of  mercy.  He  died  with 
that  resigned  humiliation  of  spirit  which  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  so  forcibly  inspires. 
He  acknowledged  his  crime,  the  magnitude  of 
which,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  great 
example  in  such  turbulent  times,  seems  fully  to 
justify  his  execution;  though  no  act  of -Riche- 
lieu's administration  brouglit  more  odium  upon 
him.  Leaving  no  issue,  the  principal  branch 
of  the  house  of  Montmorenci  terminated 
with  him.  Though  he  had  not  been  a  faithful 
husband,  his  wife  cherished  his  memory  with 
great  affection,  and  finally  retired  to  a  con- 
vent. His  sister  was  that  beautiful  princess 
of  Conde,  who  excited  .so  violent  and  dis- 
graceful a  passion  in  the  breast  of  Henry 
IV.  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Moreri, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    ATillot. — A. 

MONTMORT,  Peter-Ratmond  de,  an 
able  French  mathematician  in  the  scventten  h 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  and  bcrn  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1678.  After  having  been  instructed 
in  the  classics  and  the  belles  lettres,  greatly 
against  his  own  inclination  his  father  sent  him 
to  study  the  law,  wiclr  a  design  of  qualifying 
him  for  the  magistracy.  Finding  his  disgust 
at  that  profession  insuper.ible,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  permission  fronv  his  fatlu-.r  to 
change  his  studies,  he  secretly  withdrew  into 
England,  whence  he  passed  over  into'ihc  Low 
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Countries,  and  from  thence  into  Germany, 
where  lie  resided  with  his  relation  M.  Chamois, 
the  plenipotentiary  of  France  at  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon.  It  was  here  that  he  read  "  the  Search 
after  i'riith,"  whicli  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  a  philosopher,  and  a  confirmed  Christian. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1699,  where  his  fa- 
ther died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  him  an 
ample  fortune,  and  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose 
his  pursuit  in  life.  From  this  time  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
mathematics,  under  the  counsels  of  the  cele- 
brated father  Malebranche,  his  friend  and  his 
guide.  In  1700,  he  took  a  second  voyage  to 
England,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  forming 
connections  with  men  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing and  science  at  London.  Upon  his  return 
to  France  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
and  succeeded  to  a  canonry  in  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
younger  brother,  who  had  been  promoted  to  it 
against  his  will.  The  duties  of  this  benefice 
our  abbe  discharged  with  the  most  rigid  punc- 
tuality ;  but  gave  up  all  his  hours  which  they 
did  not  require  to  his  mathematical  pursuits. 
About  this  time  he  shewed  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  science  in  France,  by  being  at  the 
expence  of  printing  the  works  of  M.  Guisnee, 
on  "  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geome- 
try," and  that  of  Newton  on  "  the  Quadra- 
ture of  Curves."  In  1703,  he  gave  to  the 
public  his  excellent  "  Anilytical  Essay  on 
Games  of  Chance,"  which  w.is  most  favour- 
ably received  by  men  of  science  in  all  countries, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  num- 
'ter  of  his  acquaintance  and  correspondents. 
In  the  year  1706.  he  relinquished  his  canonry 
and  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  married  Mademoi- 
selle de  Romicourt,  grand  niece  of  the  du- 
chess d'Angouleme,  with  whom  he  retired  to 
live  almost  entirely  in  the  country,  and  chiefly 
on  his  domain  at  .Montnuort.  In  1713,  his  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Angonleme,  and 
the  engagements  which  the  office  of  her  tes- 
tamentary executor  devolved  on  him  ;  but  these 
circumstances  did  not  prevent  him  from  pub- 
lishing, in  the  following  year,  a  second  edition 
of  his  "  Games  of  Cliance,"  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved'  from  his  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  the  two  liernouilli's,  uncle 
and  nephew.  In  17  15,  he  paid  a  third  visit 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  a 
solar  eclipse,  which  would  be  total  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  before  his  return  to  France,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 


Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  soon  afterwards 
transmitted  an  import  int  treatise  "  on  Infinite. 
Series,"  in  Latin,  wlilch  is  inserted  in  the  "Phi- 
losophical Transactions,"  for  1717.  He  intend- 
ed to  present  a  piece  of  equal  inoment  to  the. 
Royal  vcadr  my  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which, 
he  was  admitted  an  associate  in  1716;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  finishing  it  by  an  attack  of 
the  small-pox  in  1 7  19)  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one,  to  the  great 
regret  and  loss  of  the  scientific  world,  and  o£ 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him. 
Though  his  temper  was  naturally  quick,  and 
he  was  subject  to  fi's  of  passion,  especially  whea 
interrupted  in  his  studies  by  questions  about 
business,  yet  his  warmth  soon  subsided,  and 
he  became  mild  and  affable,  and  appeared 
ashamed  of  his  irritability.  He  was  a  good 
master,  a  good  friend,  a  good  husband,  and  a 
good  parent.  The  unhappy  always  found  in 
him  a  sympathizing  comforter,  and  the  poor  a 
father.  Fontenelle "relates,  that  he  w  )uld  en- 
gage in  resolving  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
a  room,  where  at  the  same  time  persons  were 
playing  on  different  musical  instruaients,  and 
his  son  nosy  at  his  childish  sports,  without  in- 
convenience, or  being  at  all  diverted  from  his 
work;  and  lather  Malebranche  was  frequently 
astonished  at  finding  him  in  such  situations. 
For  some  time  he  had  employed  himself  in- 
writing,  "  A  History  of  Geometry,"  but  he 
did  not  live  to  proceed  far  with  it.  Fo/iti-neile's 
Eloge  in  the  Hist.r^  of  the  Aca  'emy  f  Scimces^ 
Moreri.      Noitv-  Diet.    Hist. — M. 

MJNTUCLA,  John-Steph  n,  a  very  able 
French  mathematician  and  historian  of  the 
mathematics  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1725.  His  father, 
who  was  a  merchant,  designed  to  educate  him 
to  his  own  profession  ;  but  he  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  a  prevalent  bias  towards  learning 
and  science,  and  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  at  their  college  in  his- 
native  place,  who  carefully  cultivated  his  open- 
ing genius.  In  their  seminary  he  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, which  enabled  liim  afterv/ards  with 
the  greater  facility  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  modern  tongues,  particularly  the  Italian, 
English,  German,  and  Dutch.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  no  little  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics, under  fathers  Beraud  and  Dumas,  who 
were  afterwards  the  tutors  of  La  Lande,  Bossut, 
&c.  For  making  a  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
ficiency in  these  various  branches  of  study, 
young  Montuela  was  admirably  qualified  by  * 
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most  retentive  memory,  which  preserved  all 
the  impressions  that  were  made  upon  it.    At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  lost  his  father;  and  four 
years  afterwards  his  grandmother,  on   whom 
the  care  of  his  education  had  devolved.  When 
he  had   gone   through   his   regular   course   of 
studies  at    the    Jesuit's    college,    he  went    to 
Toulouse  to  study  the  law,  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  branch  of  education  for 
men  of  letters,  who  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bracing the  military  life ;  and  he  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  rather  for  the  reputation  of  be- 
longing to  an  honourable  profession,  than  with 
any  design  of  practising  at  the  bar.     He  now 
removed  to   Paris,    for  further   improvement 
under  the  distinguished  professors  of  literature 
and  science  in  that  ciiy ;  that  he  might  have 
access  to  the  rich  museums  of  the  productions 
of  nature  and   art,  and  the  valuable  libraries 
collected  there  ;  and,, particularly,  for  the  sake 
of  profiting    by   the    conversation    of  men   of 
learning,  in  all  its  departments.      At  that  time 
it  was  customary  for  eminent  literary  and  sci- 
entific men  to  hold  meetings  at  some  of  the 
principal   booksellers'  houses,  at   which  they 
discussed  a  variety  of  interesting  topics,   and 
communicated  to  each  other  the  result  of  their 
studies ;  and  to  these  meetings  many  authors, 
who    afterwards    rose    to    distinction    in    the 
republic  of  letters,  were  indebted  for  their  en- 
couragement to  venture  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public.  One  of  their  chief  places  of  resort 
was  at  the  house  of  Jombert,  where  many  of 
the  academicians  and  other  literati  assembled 
generally  every  evening,  and  sharpened  each 
other's  genius  by  entertaining  and  instructive 
conversation,  frequently  closing  the  night  with 
agreeable  and  social  suppers.     These  meetings 
were  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  scientific 
men,  by  the  noble  collection  which  Jombert's 
house    afforded  of  mathematical  books  in  all 
branches  of  the  science,  particularly  the  most 
choice  and  expensive  performances  relating  to 
military  tactics,  architecture,  perspective,  and 
the  fine  arts.     To  these   meetings   Moiitucia 
had  the  happiness  of  being  introduced,  and  he 
there  formed   an  intimate   acquaintance  with 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Gua,  La  Lande,  Blon- 
del,  Cochin,  Coustou,    le   Blonde,    &c.,   with 
some  of  whom  he  maintained  a  strict  friend- 
ship  during    th.e   remainder  of  his  life ;    and 
it  was  by  his  intercourse  with  them  that  he 
•was  stimulated  to  the  grand  undertaking  of 
drawing   up   a  complete  history  of  the   ma- 
thematical sciences,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
modern  times,  and  of  appreciating  the  merits 
of  the  distinguished  characters,  who  have. im- 


mortalized their  names  by  their  discoveries  or 
their  improvements. 

Before  IVlontucla  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  this  great  work,   he  employed   himself  in 
giving  new   editions,  with   improvements,   of 
various  mathematical   works   which   were   al- 
ready held  in  estimation.     The  first  of  these 
was,  "  Ivlathematical  Recreations''  by  Ozanam, 
one  of  the  books  of  which  he  made  entirely 
anew,  by  the  number  of  his  additions,  curtail- 
ments,   and   substitutions;    and    at  the  same 
time  he  so  studiously   concealed  the   circum- 
stance of  his  having  any  hand  in  it,  that  it  was 
sent  to  him  for  examination  in   the  capacity 
of  censor  of  mathematical  works  for  the  book- 
trade.     In  the  same  manner  he  edited  several 
smaller  pieces  which  issued  from  the  presses  of 
Jombert,    and    superintended    the    revival    of 
ancient  treatises,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
to  all  the  works  which  he  edited  afterOzanam's, 
he  gave  the  initials  of  his  name.     ^Vhile  he 
was   thus   occupied,    he    also  contributed    his 
assistance  for  some    years   to  "   The  French 
Gazette."     In   1755,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  elected  him  a   member  of 
their  body.     In  the  year  1756,  when  the  ex- 
periment of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  was 
about  to  be  tried  on  the   first  prince   of  the 
blood,  Montucla  transhted  from  the  English 
an  account  of  all  the  recent  cases  of  that  prac- 
tice, which  had  been  imported  into  England 
from  Constantinople,  by  lady  Wortley  A'ion- 
tague,  in    1721.     This   translation,  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  pieces  in  defence  of  inocula- 
tion, he  added  to  the  memoir  of  de  la  Conda- 
mine  on  the  subject.     But  before  the  appear- 
ance   of  the   last-mentioned   work,   Montucla 
had   come    forwards   in    the  character  ot    an 
original   author.     In   1754,  he  published   his 
"  History  of  Enquiries  relative  to  the  Qjradra- 
ture  of  the  Circle  :"  a  very  interesting  work, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great   number  of 
speculative  men  who  have   bewildered  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  that  imaginary  object, 
but  rendered  so,  likewise,  by  the  curious  truths 
which  it  displays.      I  he  favourable  reception 
which  this  work  met  with,  atTorded  him  no 
little  encouragement  to  apply  with  ardour  to 
his  grand  design  of  drawing  up  a  history  ot  the 
mathematics.     The   task  which  he  had   pro- 
posed to  himself  was   a  most  comprehensive 
and  hiborious  one,  requiring  the  aid  of  profound 
erudition,   as   well  as   a   perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematical  sciences.     Tor  he  had 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
age  to  age,  from  nation  to  nation,  from  one 
transcendent  genius,  to  another ;  to  mark  the 
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graduiil  developement  of  important  truths,  and 
their  dependence  on  each  other;  to  pass  in  re- 
view all  the  celebrated  characters  who  have 
adorned  the  annals  of  science,  to  appreciate 
their  merits,  to  compare  their  respective  pre- 
tensions, to  give  an  impartial  relation  of  their 
literary  quarrels,  and  to  refer  discoveries  to 
their  real  authors;  to  illustrate  the  nicest  the- 
ories, the  most  profound  systems,  and  the 
most  abstract  analyses  ;  to  extract  materials 
from  an  infinitude  of  books,  in  a  great  variety 
of  languages,  ancient  and  modern;  and  to 
amalgamate  the  whole  into  a  narrative  style, 
vhich  should  at  the  same  time  interest  the 
reader  by  its  historic  form,  and  insensibly 
initiate  him  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  ma- 
thematics. Difficult  and  arduous  as  was  such 
an  undertaking,  Montucla  was  not  deterred 
from  engaging  in  it,  and  he  prosecuted  his  la- 
bours with  such  extraordinary  diligence,  that 
in  the  year  1758,  he  was  enabled  to  present  to 
the  world  his  "  History  of  the  "vlathematics," 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  terminating  with  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  va- 
luable wojk  elevated  the  author  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  learned  world ;  and  though  his  modesty 
led  him  to  apologise  for  the  inequalities  of  his 
style,  it  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
has  treated  his  various  subjects  with  an  admi- 
rable degree  of  perspicuity  and  precision.  His 
fame  now  became  widely  diffused,  and  he  was 
pressed  from  all  quarters  to  proceed  with  the 
.  jnathematic  I  listory  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  he  had  announced  for  the  subject  of 
a  third  volume,  and  for  which  he  had  made 
considerable  prrparations  ;  but  he  was  diverted 
from  an  immediate  application  to  this  design, 
by  receiving  the  appointment  of  secretary  to 
the  Intendance  at  Grenoble.  Here  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  chiefly  in  retirement  and 
study  ;  and,  having  formed  an  attachment  to  an 
amiable  young  lady,  by  his  marriage  with  her 
in  I7'i3,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  future  life. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  ihevalier  Turgot  being 
appointed  by  the  duke  de  Choiseul  to  establish 
a  colony  at  Cayenne,  he  took  Montucla  with 
him,  in  the  character  of  his  first  secretary,  to 
which  was  added  the  titk- of  astronomer  to  the 
king.  The  misfortunes,  however,  that  attend- 
ed this  expedition,  prevented  him  from  making 
astronomical  observations,  and  determined  him 
to  return  to  France  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
months.  But  his  voyage  to  Cayenne  was  not 
wholly  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  interests 
of  science,  as  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
«£    collecting  valuable  tropical  plan  tSj  with 


which  he  enriched  the  king's  hot-houses  at 
Versailles,  and  among  others  the  cacao  and  the 
vanilla.  He  now  retired  to  his  family  at 
Grenoble ;  but  he  was  soon  called  again  into 
active  life,  tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  his 
friend  Cochin.  That  artist  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  marquis  de  Marigny,  director- 
general  of  a  department,  similar  to  our  Boa'^d  -f 
works,  and  used  his  interest  so  successfully  with 
him,  that  he  obtained  for  Montucli  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  clerk  in  that  office.  The 
excessive  modesty  and  diffidence  of  the  latter, 
however,  made  him  hesitate  about  accepting 
that  post ;  bur  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  an  employment,  which 
replaced  him  in  the  midst  of  his  old  friends, 
and  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  serving  them,  by 
furnishing  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
genius  and  talents.  To  the  immediate  business 
of  this  appointment  he  assiduously  devoted 
himself  for  more  than  five  and  twenty  years, 
till  the  place  itself  was  abolished  in  1792; 
during  which  period  his  progress  in  the  history 
of  the  mathematics  wis  exceedingly  slow,  and 
h«  presented  the  public  with  no  other  monu- 
ment of  his  literary  labours,  than  a  translation 
from  the  English  original  of  '*  Carver's  I'ra- 
vels  through  the  interior  Parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica," which  issued  from  the  press  in  1783  In 
the  mean  time  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  the  learned  world,  and  La  Lande 
was  commissioned  to  offer  him  a  seat  in  the 
Roy.il  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  but  liis  delicacy 
led  him  to  decline  that  honour,  from  a  per- 
suision  that  the  duties  of  his  post  would  not 
allow  him  sufficient  leisure  for  filling  it  in 
a  proper  manner.  All  the  moments  which  he 
could  spare  from  his  official  engagements,  anil 
the  numerous  societies  with  which  he  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  mixing  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  spent  in  study.  It  was  afterwards 
the  subject  of  regret  that  he  did  not  employ 
them  in  the  composition  of  works  which  might 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his 
fortune;  but  he  was  contented  with  the  emo- 
luments of  his  situation,  which  supplied  all 
his  wants,  and  furnished  him  with  every  in- 
dulgence that  he  desired.  He  also  seemed  to 
be  justified  iu  entertaining  the  expectation, 
that  he  might  depend  upon  such  funds  for 
securing  to  his  children  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  he 
should  be  able  to  provide  them  honourable 
establishments.  But  this  hope  and  expectation 
were  defeated  by  the  revolution,  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  place,  and  reduced  him  to 
considerable  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
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In  these  circumstances,  Monfucla  was  in- 
duced by  La  Lande  to  employ  himself  in  pre- 
paring a  second  edition  of  his  "  History  of  the 
JVIattn-matics  "  This  second  edition  demanded 
the  greater  share  of  his  attention,  since  his  ob- 
ject was  not  only  to  render  it  more  correct 
than  the  first,  but  to  present  it  to  the  public 
In  a  f^roatly  enljrgr^rl  form;  an!  in  the  Con- 
templation of  this  design,  during  the  iniciviU 
of  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  furnished 
himself  with  ample  materials.  He  had  also  to 
carry  on  his  plan  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  adorned  with  a  long  list  of 
illustrious  n  imes,  and  teeming  with  important 
discoveries  and  improvements,  in  the  abstract 
mathematical  sciences  and  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  After  being  occupied 
pn  this  work  for  the  greatest  part  of  seven 
years,  he  published  the  two  first  volumes  in 
1799,  i:i  quarto.  In  this  edition  we  are  pre- 
sent d  with  many  important  improvements  of 
the  original  work ;  many  facts  which  were 
barely  announced  in  the  first,  are  largely  de- 
tailed and  illustrated  in  the  second;  much 
greater  precision  will  be  found  in  all  the  cita- 
tions;  and  the  additions  amount  to  a  moiety  of 
the  whole.  After  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  the  author  proceeded  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  third;  but  the  illness  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  brought  his  labours  to  a 
close  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sixth  page.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  were 
;  printed  under  the  inspection  of  La  Lande,  who 
"I  has  explained  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
volume,  the  share  which  he  had  in  completing 
the  publication  of  this  admirable  performance. 
Montucla  had  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  from  its  original  establishment.  In 
the  year  1794,  when  the  public  functionaries 
■were  directed  to  prepare  complete  lists  of  the 
persons  yet  remaining  who  had  cultivated  the 
sciences,  and  were  proper  to  be  employed, 
Montucla  attended  with  others  to  have  his 
name  inserted  in  the  books  of  his  section.  He 
seemed  desirous  of  escaping  without  particular 
notice;  but,  being  pointed  out  by  a  workman, 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  section  placed  him 
St  the  head  of  a  long  list  of  insignificant  cha- 
racters, whose  names  were  very  unworthy  of 
being  associated  with  that  of  a  man  truly  dear 
to  the  sciences.  Montucla,  however,  stood  in 
need  of  employment,  and  prudently  concealed 
the  disgust  which  such  company  could  not  but 
excite  in  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  placed 
in  the  first  class  of  the  men  of  letters  who 
were  to  receive  the  national  gratuities  which 


had  been  assigned  by  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  During  the  year  1795,  ^'^  '^^^  ^"^" 
ployed  by  the  government  in  the  difficult  task 
of  analysing  the  treaties  deposited  aniung  the 
archives  at  the  oflice  for  foreign  alTair^.  After- 
wards he  was  nominated  profe>sor  of  mathe- 
matics in  a  central  school  at  Paris;  but  the  ill 
state  of  his  health  not  permitting  him  to 
ococpt  of  tVi-jf  p.-icf,  tlip  department  did  him  the 
honour  of  appointing  him  one  of  the  central 
jury  of  instruction.  Under  the  regal  govern- 
ment, the  attention  of  Montucla  had  been 
zealously  directed  to  the  improvement  of  ma- 
nufactures and  agriculture,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  celebrated  rural  establish- 
ment at  Rambouillet,  where  the  breed  of  Spa- 
nish sheep  has  been  introduced  and  cultivated 
with  great  success;  for  which  reasons  the  so- 
ciety at  Versailles  were  desirous  of  having  him 
for  their  administrator  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures. If  he  held  this  post,  as  the  language 
of  our  authority  seems  to  imply,  it  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  advantage  to  him  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view;  and  indeed,  all  his  other 
employments  were  more  honourable  than  pro- 
fitable, and  the  utmost  compensations  which 
he  received  from  them  left  him  many  difficul- 
ties to  struggle  with  in  maintaining  his  family. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life,  his  sole  means  of  support  were 
derived  from  keeping  a  lottery-office ;  anl 
though  at  length,  upon  the  death  of  Saussure, 
he  succeeded  to  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  franks,  or  about  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  which  that  philosopher  en- 
joyed, he  did  not  live  longer  than  four 
months  after  his  nomination  to  it.  The  dis- 
order which  occasioned  his  death  was  a  reten- 
tion of  urine,  the  fruit  of  a  sedentary  and  labo- 
rious life.  The  sufferings  that  it  produced 
were  sustained  by  him  with  the  utmost  forti- 
tude and  philosophic  tranquillity,  as  well  as 
such  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  thai  he 
could  employ  himself  in  calculating  the  pro- 
gress which  his  disease  was  making,  and  the 
approach  of  his  last  moments,  from  the  nature 
of  the  remedies  which  his  physicians  pre- 
scribed. He  died  in  December  1799,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Montucla  was 
modest  to  a  degree,  which,  when  his  exalted 
merits  are  considered,  cannot  but  excite  our  ad- 
miration; and  he  was  distlnguislicd  by  acts  of 
generosity  and  liberality,  v/hieh  will  appear 
equally  extraordhiary,  when  the  smallni.ss  of 
his  fortune  is  remembered.  He  was  a  warm 
friend,  a  lively  chearful  companion,  and  his 
manners  and  behaviour  were  simple,  ini.ocent. 
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and  virtuous.  Le  Blonde' j  Notice  of  the  Author's 
Lift',  with  additions  by  La  Lande,  annexed  to 
vol.  IV.  of  the  History  of  the  Mathematics. — M. 
MOOR,  Karel  de,  a  painter  of  great  ex- 
cellence, vi'a.s  born  at  Lcyden  in  1656.  He 
vas  first  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Douw,  and 
afterwards  improvi.'d  himself  under  Tcmpel, 
IMieris,   and  Schaleken.      When   he   began  to 

follow      his    profl"!«i""      '^"    ''■'    °«'"   ground,      lie 

chiefly  pursued  the  walk  of  portrait,  in  which 
he  soon  attained  a  high  reputation.  This  was 
merited  by  the  great  care  he  bestowed  on  his 
pictures,  which  were  exactly  finished  in  a  fine 
style  of  painting,  some  of  them  exhibiting  the 
dignity,  strength,  and  elegance  of  Vandyke, 
^others  the  spirit  and  striking  effect  of  Rem- 
brandt. In  historical  composition  also  he 
displayed  great  skill,  with  more  grace  and 
good  taste  than  usual  among  his  countrymen. 
His  performances  were  sought  after  by  inany 
of  the  princes  in  Europe,  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  requested  his  portrait  to  place  in 
his  gallery  of  painters.  The  imperial  ambas- 
sador, count  Zinzendorf,  engaged  him  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene  on  horseback,  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  to  excite 
universal  admiration,  and  to  obtain  froin  the 
emperor  the  dignity  of  a  knight  of  the  em- 
pire. He  died  in  1738,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.     Pilhingtons  Diet. — A. 

MOORE,  Edward,  a  poet,  essayist,  and 
dramatic  writer,  was  born  in  1712,  at  Abing- 
don, where  his  father,  the  rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  pro- 
testant  dissenters.  Being  deprived  of  this  pa- 
rent when  he  was  ten  years  old,  his  educa- 
tion was  undertaken  by  his  uncle,  the  rev. 
John  Moore,  who  conducted  an  academical 
seminary  at  Bridgewater.  He  also  passed 
some  time  at  the  school  of  East  Orchard,  in 
Dorsetshire.  Being  destined  for  trade,  he 
was  placed  at  a  proper  age  with  a  wholesale 
linen-draper  in  London;  and  after  leaving 
■  him,  he  went  in  the  capacity  of  factor  to 
Ireland  in  the  service  of  a  linen-merchant, 
and  resided  some  years  in  that  country. 
On  his  return,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  an  Irish  gentleman  in  the  linen  trade ; 
but  commerce  did  not  prove  more  propitious 
to  him  than  it  has  usually  done  to  the  vota- 
ries of  the  muses,  of  whom  he  was  probably 
already  one  in  secret,  and  the  partnership 
after  a  time  was  dissolved.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  that  he  conducted  himself  in  his 
employment    with    ability ;    and    h^    want 


of  success  might  have  a  cause  not  dependent 
on  his  own  exertions.  He  now  quitted  busi- 
ness, and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  an  author,  and  his  first  publication  was  his 
"  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,"  printed  in  1744. 
In  this  work  he  received  some  assistance 
from    Henry    Brooke,      author    of    Gustavus 

Vasa,  &C.  (see  his  artirjp),  wWli  \t,hcm  he  had 

, j...jbdt)iy  become  acquainted  in  Ireland.      The 
production  obtained  the  public  favour,  which 
doubtless    encouraged  him  to  proceed   in   his 
literary  career.     Mr.   (afterwards  lord)  Lyttle- 
ton  was  now  in  place,  and  was  distinguished 
both  as    a  man  of  letters    and    a  patron   of 
them.    Moore,  therefore,  in  1748,  appeared  as 
the  defender  of  his  political  character,  and  his 
panegyrist,  in  a  poem  entitled,  "  The  Trial  of 
Selim  the  Persian  for  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors," in  which,  under  the  mask  of  irony, 
he  pays  him  many   elegant  compliments.     In 
the  same  year,   his   first    dramatic  piece,  the 
comedy  of  "  The  Foundling,"  was  brought  up- 
on  the  stage,    aided  by  the  acting  ot  Garrick 
and  the  other  principal  performers  of  the  time. 
Its   success    was    not  considerable,    and  it  re- 
tains no  place  among  the  stock  plays,  though  it 
is  by  no  means   devoid  of  entertainment.     In 
1740  he  ventured  to    marry    a   beautiful  and 
accomplished    young   lady,    daughter   to  Mr. 
Hamilton,    table-decker    to    the    princesses. 
Their  reciprocal  attachment  had  already  been 
made  known  to  the  public  in  a  sprightly  song, 
written  by  Francklin  the  translator  of  Sophocles 
and  Lucian,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
and  ingeniously  quibbling  upon  the  equivoque 
of  Jlhore    and   More.      If  he    had  any  hopes 
of  political  promotion   from    the  patronage  of 
Lyttleton,    they    were  disappointed  ;    but   the 
kindness  of  Garrick,  which  he  had  secured  by 
an  ode  to  him  on  his  marriage,   and  a  tale  en- 
titled,    "  Envy    and    Fortune"    addressed    to 
Mrs.  Garrick,  was  of  substantial  advantage  to 
him.     When,  in  1754,   he  produced   his    co- 
medy   of  "  Gil  Bias,"  it   was  forcibly  carried 
through  nine  nights  at  Drury-lane,    notwith- 
standing a  violent  opposition.     That  inimitable 
actor's  powers  werejlikewise  vigorously  exert- 
ed in   favour  of  his  friend's  tragedy  of  "  The 
Gamester,"    brought  on    the   stage   in   1755. 
This  is  the    dramatic  performance   by  which 
Moore  is  most   advantageously    known,   for  it 
is    still   occasionally   represented,   and  always 
with  striking  pathetic  effect.     The  story  being 
in   common  life   is   thereby  rendered,  if  less 
dignified,    more    impressive ;    and  the  horror 
inspired  by  the  catastrophe,  though  painful  to 
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the  feelings,  is  salutary  in  enforcmg  the  moral 
les80ii  intended  by  the  writer. 

In  1758  he  made  a  commencement  of  a 
periodical  paper,  entitled  ''  1  he  World,"  which 
is  among  the  few  that  have  obtaiiwd  success 
since  those  of  Addison  and  Steele.  For  this 
it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  contributions  of 
the  wits  of  the  age,  several  of  them  men  of 
rank  and  quality,  who  were  iniluce<l  through 
regard  to  Moore  to  become  his  coadjutors. 
The  names  of  lord  Chesterlield,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  are  sufficient 
to  attest  the  editor's  respectable  iharacter  and 
connexions,  and  to  ensure  the  value  of  many 
of  the  papers.  Those  by  Moore  himself  are 
lively  and  sensible,  but  the  perpetualu.se  of  his 
favourite  irony  givcsthem  anunpleasing  same- 
ness. While  yet  engaged  in  this  publication, 
he  was  carried  off  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  in  February  1757,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  He  had  published  in  1756,  a  collection  of 
his  works  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  volume 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  deli- 
cately complimenting  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham  ; 
but  it  was  his  fate  to  live  on  the  verge  of  that 
indigence  which  is  generally  the  lot  of  those 
who  trust  to  thtir  pen  alone  for  a  subsistence. 
He  wjs,  however,  a  man  greatly  beloved  in 
society  for  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation. 
He  left  a  widow  and  an  only  son^  whose 
education  and  settling  in  the  world  were  ge- 
nerously undertaken  by  lord  Chesterfield.  As 
a  poet,  Edward  Moore  is  chiefly  remembered 
by  his  Fables,  which  are  sprightly,  ingenious 
and  mstructive.  I'hey  happily  enforce  some 
of  the  points  of  lesser  morality  which  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  female  sex. 
Their  descriptive  merit  is  not  inconsiderable, 
though  as  poems  they  are  surpassed  by  the 
additional  pieces  of  his  friend  Brooke.  His 
other  verses  are  chiefly  effusions  of  the  light 
familiar  kind,  and  songs,  of  which  last  several 
were  set  to  music,  and  became  popular  in  their 
day.  Tcuhnin's  Continuation  of  Ncal's  Hist,  of 
the  Puritans.      Anderson's  Brit.  Poets. — A. 

MOORE,  John,  M.D.  an  ingenious  writer, 
v/as  born  at  Stirling,  in  1730.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  was  initiated  into  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery,  which,  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  went  abroad  to  exercise  in  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  Low 
Countries.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pass- 
ed some  time  in  London ;  and  then,  foi  the 


purpose  of  farther  professional  improvement, 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  ne.irly  two 
years  in  attendance  on  the  Lciurts  and  hospi- 
tals. At  the  .same  time  he  acted  as  surgeon  to 
the  household  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  th? 
British  ambassador.  He  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  London,  and  then  settled  at  Glasgow. 
In  1 77 1  he  was  introduced  to  the  Hamilton 
family  by  attending  the  duke,  George,  in  the 
consumptive  disorder  of  which  he  died.  He 
obtained  the  diploma  of  doc:o:-  of  physic  from 
the  university  of  Gla  gow  in  1772,  and  was 
soon  after  engaged  by  the  duehess  of  Ha- 
milton and  Argyle  to  accompany  her  son,  the 
late  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a  tour  abroad.  With 
that  nobleman  he  passed  five  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, which,  added  to  his  forn.er  residence  ia 
France  and  Flanders,  gave  liim  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  foreign  manners  which  he 
has  so  agreeably  displayed  in  his  writings. 
After  his  return  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
London;  and  in  1779  he  published  "  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners-  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  with  Anecdotes  relating  to 
some  eminent  Characters,"  two  volumes,  octavo. 
This  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, who  found  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  of  travels  that  had  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared, replete  with  amusing  and  characteris- 
tic sketches,  and  remarkably  free  from  national 
prejudice  or  splenetic  censure.  Its  success  in- 
duced the  author  to  follow  it  in  1781  with  two 
more  volumes,  entitled  "  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  Italy,"  written  in  a  similar 
strain  with  the  former,  and  equally  entertain- 
ing. Perhaps  in  this  latter  publication  he  did 
not  entirely  resist  the  successful  writer's  com- 
mon temptation  of  book-making;  but  one  of 
the  digressions  by  which  it  is  lengthened, 
viz.  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, was  probably  meant  to  introduce  hiirj 
to  the  public  in  a  medical  capacity.  Of  both 
these  sets  of  Travels  several  editions  were 
printed,  and  they  were  translated  into  various 
foreign  languages.  Not  willing  to  suffer  his- 
medical  character  to  sink  in  that  of  the  author, 
he  published,  in  1786,  a  volume  of  "Medical 
Sketches,"  treating  rather  in  a  popular  than  a 
scientific  manner  on  several  important  topics 
relative  to  health  and  disease,  not  without  an 
intermixture  of  pleasant  stories  and  hujTiorcus 
sarcasm.  But  though  it  proved  him  to  be  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  one  who  had  studied  his 
profession,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  practice 
in  London  ever  extendeil  beyond  his  particular 
acquaintance.  As  a  writer  .Dr.  Moore  appeared 
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ia  a  r.ew  character  in  17^9,  when  he  published 
a    novel  entitled     "  Zeluco ;    Various  Views 
of  11  uman  Nature,"   two  volumes  duodecimo. 
In  this  work,  he    displayed    a  knowledge    of 
niankind,  and  a  force  of  moral  painting,  which 
rendered  it  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  com- 
positions of  this  class,  and  at  once  placed  him 
high  among  the  writers  of  fictitious  narratives. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that   many  of  the  per- 
sonages and  dialogues  introduced  in  his  travels 
were  the  offspring  of   invention,  though  em- 
ployed to  elucidate  real  national  manners.   '1  he 
French  Revolution  was  the  topic  that  next  em- 
ployed his  pen.     He  had  viewed  some  of  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  spot,  and  in  1793  he  published 
"  A  Journal  during  a  Residence  in  France,  from 
the  Beginning  of  August  to  the  Middle  of  De- 
cember 1792  :  to  which  is  added,  an  Account 
of  the  most  remarkable  Events  that  happened  at 
Paris  from  that  Time  to  the  Death  of  the  late 
King  of  France,"  two  volumes,  octavo.  In  this 
■work  he  follows  his  usual  method  of  anecdote 
and  description  intermixed  with  remarks  ;   and 
of  the  many  writers  on  this  interesting  subject, 
he  may  rank  among  the  most  impartial  and  dis- 
cerning.    The  same  character  was  merited  by 
his  "  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,"twovlumes, octavo,  1795. 
The  rapid  changes  that  have  since  occurred  in 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  have,  however, 
thrown   these  works  out  of  circulation.     Re- 
•  curring  to  fiction,  Dr.  Moore,  in  1796,  publish- 
ed his  "  Edward  ;  Various  Views  of   Human 
Nature,  taken  from  Life  and  Manners,  chiefly 
in  England,"  two  volumes,  octavo.  This  chiefly 
consists  of  conversation  pieces   and   detached 
incidents,  in  which  the  author's  characteristic 
dry  humour  displays  itself  with  some   success, 
but  upon  the  whole  becomes  rather  stale.  The 
last  product   of   his    fertile  pen  was   "  Mor- 
daunt,"    a  novel,    in  three    volumes,   octavo, 
published  in  1 800,   which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  a  nearly  exhausted 
invention.     Dr.  Moore  spent  the  last  years  of 
life  in  retirement  at  Richmond,  where  he  died 
in  1803,  regretted   for  his  social  and  domestic 
virtues.     He  left  a  promising  family  of  sons, 
one  of  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
advanced  to  a  high  military   station,   and    uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his   skill  and   bravery. 
Month.  Rev.     Biog.  Scot. — A. 

MOORE,SiR  Jonas, an  eminent  Englishma- 
thematicianin  the  seventeenth  century,  was korn 
at  Whitlee  in  Lancashire,  about  the  year  1620. 
He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  school- 
education  j    and   afterwards    applied   himself 


principally  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  for 
which,  from  his  childhood,  he  had  discovered 
a  strong  partiality.  This  favourite  pursuit 
he  cultivated  with  great  diligence  and  success, 
and  acquired  such  reputation  for  his  profi- 
ciency, t^at  during  one  of  the  expeditions 
of  king  Charles  I.  into  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  he  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  as 
a  person  studious  and  learned  in  those  sciences. 
LTpon  conversing  with  him  the  king  expressed 
much  approbation  of  his  acquirements,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  encouragement ;  which 
laid  the  founcation  of  his  future  fortune. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  king's  second  son  J.:mes,  to  in- 
struct him  in  arithmetic,  geography,  the  use 
of  the  globes,  &c.  During  Cromwell's  go- 
vernment, he  appears  to  have  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  public  teacher  of  mathematics  ; 
for  he  is  styled  in  the  title-pages  of  some  of 
his  publications,  "professor  of  the  mathema- 
tics." Mr.  Granger  says,  in  his  "  Biographical 
History  of  England,"  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  commissioners  for  draining  and  divid- 
ing the  fens  ;  and  in  his  survey  took  notice 
that  the  sea  made  a  curve  line  on  the  beach, 
from  wliich  he  took  the  hint  to  keep  it  effec- 
tually out  of  Norfolk.  This  added  inuch  to 
his  reputation ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
period  of  his  life  when  he  was  thus  occupied. 
After  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he. 
was  noticed  and  employed  by  that  prince,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  at  length  promoted  him  to  the  important 
office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  both 
with  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who 
often  consulted  him,  and  followed  his  advice 
upon  many  occasions.  To  his  honour  it 
ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  frequently 
availed  himself  of  his  interest  at  court  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  the  encourage- 
ment of  merit,  and  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions highly  favourable  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  of  science  in 
general.  He  patronized  the  famous  Mr.  Flam- 
steed,  who  had  but  a  very  scanty  income  at 
Cambridge  when  he  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection. In  connection  with  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  he  persuaded  the  king  to  erect  Flamstced 
house  at  Cireenwich,  for  a  public  observatory, 
in  1675,  recommending  Mr.  Flamsteed  to  be 
the  king's  astronomer,  to  make  observations 
there  ;  and  being  surveyor-general  of  the  ord- 
nance himself,  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
salary  of  the  astronomer-royal  was  madepayable 
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out  of  the  oflice  of  ordnance.  Being  elected 
a  governor  of  Christ's  hospital,  he  appears  to 
have  been  Instrumental  in  persuading  the  king 
to  found  the  mathematical  school  there,  with 
the  allowance  of  a  handsome  salary  for  a 
roaster  to  instruct  a  certain  number  of  the  boys 
in  mathematics  and  navigation,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  sea  service.  It  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  tliat  the  duke  of  York  also  took  a 
zealous  and  active  part  in  determining  his 
brother  to  found   this  useful  establishment. 

This  foundation  presented  sir  Jonas  with  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  abilities  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  his  wishes,    namely,  that  of 
serving   the  rising  generation.     And  reflecting 
TA'iihin  himself  on  the   benefit  which   the   na- 
tion might  receive  from  a  mathematical  school 
if  properly   conducted,  he  made  it  his  utmost 
care  to  promote  its  improvement.    In  pursuance 
of  his  majesty's  grant,  the  school  was  establish- 
ed ;    but  there  was  still  wanting   a  methodical 
institution,  from  which   the   youths  might  re- 
ceive such  necessary  helps  as  their  studies  rc- 
■quired  :  a  laboriou;.  work,  from  which  his  other 
great  and  assiduous  employments  might  very 
well  have  exempted  him,   had  not  a  predomi- 
nant regard  to  a    more  general  usefulness  de- 
termined  him  to  devote  all  the  leisure  hours 
of  his  declining  years  to  the  improvement  of 
such    an    useful    and    important    seminary    of 
learning.      Having  thus  engaged  himself  in  the 
prosecution  of  this    generous  undertaking,   he 
.sketched  out  a  plan  or  system  of  mathematics 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  afterwards  drew 
»ip  and  printed  several  parts  of  it  himself ;  but 
tleath  put    an   end  to  his  labours,  before  the 
work  was  completed.     We   arc   not  informed 
of  the  year  when   this  event   took  place  ;  but 
it  coLld    not  be  long  before  1681,  when   the 
woik  was  published  by  his  sons-in-law,  Mr. 
Hanway  and  Mr.  Potingcr,  who  spared  neither 
cxpence  nor  labour  to  have  it  finished  in  the 
best  manner,  and  in  securing  proper  assistants 
for  that  puvpcse.  Besides  the  "  New  Systemeof 
the  Mathematics,"  &c.  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
above  mentioned.  Sir  Jonas  published,  "  Arith- 
3netic,in  two  Books, viz.Vulgar  Arithmetic,  and 
Algebra.  To  which  are  added  two  Treatises,  the 
one,  a  new  Contemplation  Geometrical,  upon 
the  oval  Figure  called  the  Ellipsis;  the  other, 
the  two  first  Books  of  Mydorgius,  his  Conical 
^)ections  analyzed,"    1660,  octavo;    "A   Ma- 
thematical Compendium  ;   or,  useful  Practices 
in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Navigation,"   ikc.  &c.  the  fourth 
edition  .of  which  is  dated  in  1705,  i2mo;    "  A 
General  Treatise  of  Artillery -,  or,  Great  Ord- 
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nance.  Written  in  Italian  by  Toma.w  Morctii 
of  Brescia.  Translated  into  Kngli^h,  with  Notes 
thereupon,  and  sonic  Additions  out  of  French 
forSea-gunncv.s.  I'y  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Knt." 
octavo,  with  the  date  of  1688.  Preface  to  the 
fic'w  Systeir.e  of  the  Mathav.atKS.  Mnriin's  Biog. 
Phil.   Hultcn's  Math.  l)ict.—M.       • 

MOORE,PinLrr,  alearnedandveryrespcct- 
able  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  certury,  was  born  about  the  year 
1706;  but  we  have  no  information  concerning 
the  place  of  his  biith,  or  of  his  education. 
Having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Wilson, 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Maim,  whose  friend  and 
companion  he  was  for  many  years.  At  the 
funeral  of  that  excellent  prelate  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  preach  the  sermon  on  that  occasion, 
which  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Cruttwell's  edition  of  the  bishop's 
works.  He  became  rector  of  Kirkbride,  and 
chaplain  of  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Mann;  and 
besides  discharging  his  ministerial  duties  witk 
great  diligence  and  fidelity,  devoted  much  of 
iiis  time  to  the  education  of  young  persons 
for  undertaking  the  sacred  office  among  the 
Wanks.  He  also  performed  the  arduous  task 
of  revising  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  ISIanks  language  ;  and  while 
he  was  employed  on  it  was  honoured  with  the 
advice  of  those  learned  Hebraeans,  bishop 
Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott.  This  work  was  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  society  for  promoting 
christian  knowledge  ;  at  whose  request  he  like- 
wise translated  into  the  same  language,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  bishop  Wilson  on 
the  Sacrament,  and  other  pious  pieces  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  diocese  of  Mann.  He  died  at 
Douglas  in  1783,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  He  maintained  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence in  the  literary  world,  and  was  regarded 
in  a  highly  respectable  light,  both  as  a  divine 
and  as  a  scholar.  In  performing  his  duty  as  a 
clergyman  he  was  uncommonly  zealous  and 
active,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  pro- 
duced greater  effect  on  his  flock  by  his  doc- 
trine or  example:  in  both  religion  appeared 
most  amiable,  and  addressed  herself  to  their 
judgements  cloathed  in  that  cheerfulness 
which  is  the  result  of  the  firmest  conviction, 
and  the  greatest  purity  of  intention.  His  con- 
versation, prompted  by  an  uncommon  quick- 
ness of  parts,  and  refined  by  study,  was  at 
once  lively,  instructive,  and  entertaining  ;  and 
his  friendly  correspondence  breathed  perhaps 
as  much  original  Immour  as  can  be  met  with  in 
any  writer  who  has  appeared  in  public,  Stenic 
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not  excepted,  to  whom  he  did  not  yield,  even  in 
philanthropy.  His  remains  were  attended  to 
the  grave  by  a  great  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  and  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  of  the  island,  all  of  whom,  four  only 
excepted,  had  been  educated  by  him.  Gcnlle- 
tnai's  Magd^.  for  Ffb.  17^3. —  M. 

MOPINOT,  Simon,    a  learned  French  Be- 
netlictine   monk    of    the   congregation    of   St. 
Maur,  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth   cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Rhcims,  in  the  year  1685. 
After    having     been    instructed    in    grammar 
learning  at   his  native  city,  at  fifteen  years  of 
a"e  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Faron 
dc  Meaux,    where  he  took  tlie  vows  in  i  703. 
He  went    through   his   courses  of  philosophy 
and  divinity  at  St.  Dennis,  and  secured  the  es- 
teem of  his  superiors  by  his  literary  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  by  his   piety  and  regularity. 
He  taught  the  classics  and  rhetoric  for  some 
years  at  Foint-le-Foi,  in  the  diocese  of  Elois, 
with    great    success.     He    also    occasionally 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  much  admired 
as  a   preacher.     About  the    year   1715,    his 
superior-   called  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
associated  with   father  Peter  Constant  in  pre- 
paring his  laborious  collection  of  "  the  Letters 
of  the  Popes."     The  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1 721,  in  foho,    with  a  dedi- 
cation and  preface  by  father  Mopinot,    wliich 
do  him  honour  as  an  elegant  writer  and  judi- 
cious critic.     The  preface,    however,  excited 
displeasure  at  Rome,  where  it  was  maintained 
that  he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  pretensions 
of  some  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  ;  but  he  ably 
vindicated    himself  against  this   charge,  in    a 
letter  addressed  to  the  attorney-general  of  his 
order,  which  was  printed  in  quarto.     Upon  the 
death  of  father  Coustant,  in  1 721,  the   whole 
care  of  continuing  this  collection  devolved  i:pon 
our  author  :  and  he  sedulously  devoted  to  it  all 
the  time  which  a  punctual  ■  and  conscientious 
attention  to  his  religious  duties  permitted.     He 
was  prepared  to  print  a  second  volume,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  dysentery,  of  which 
he  died  in  1734,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.    Father  Mopinot  wrote  in  Latin  with  all 
the  purity   and  elegance  of  the  best  authors  ; 
and  he  had  considerable  pretensions  to  poetic 
genius.     In  dltTerent  monasteries  of  his  order 
"  Hymns"  of  his  composition  were  chanted, 
which  good  judges  prefer  to  those  of  M.  San- 
teuil    de  St.   Victor    for    genuine    devotional 
sentiment  and  spirit,  while  they  are  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  point  of  energy  and  liveliness  of 
imagery.     He  was  also  the  author  of  the  dedi- 
catory epistleprefised  to  the  "Thesaurus  Anec- 


dotum,"  of  fathers  Martenne  and  Durand  ; 
and  "  a  funeral  Eulogium"  in  Latin,  on  M. 
Prousteau,  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
of  Orleans.     Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MORABIN,  James,  a  man  of  letters,  secre- 
tary to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police  in 
Paris,  was  a  native  of  La  Fleche,  and  died  in 
1762.  He  published,  a  "Translation  of  Cicero's 
Treatise  on  Laws,  and  of  the  Dialogue  on  Ora- 
tors attributed  to  Tacitus,"  1722:  "Histoirede 
I'Exil  de  Ciceron,"  an  esteemed  work,    which 
has  been  translated  into  English  :  "  Histoire  de 
Ciceron,"  twovolumes,  quarto,  1745  ;  this  work 
appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
RJiddleton   on   the  same  subject,   and  sliared 
with  it  in  reputation  :  "  Nomenclator  Cicero- 
nianus,"  1757  :  a  "Translation  of  Boetius  de 
Consolatione,"  1753.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
MORALES,  Ambrosio  de,  a  Spanish  his- 
torian and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Cordoba  in 
the  year  15  13,  of  a  truly  good  family.     His  fa- 
ther, Antonio  de  Morales,  was  a  physician,  of 
such  reputation  that  the  marquis  de  Pliego  pre- 
sented to  him  the  house  in  which  Seneca  was 
said  to  have  lived,  saying,  that  the  dwelling  of 
the  wisest  Cordoban  ought  to  be  inhabited  by 
none   but   by  a    Cordoban,  who   was  himself 
equally  wise  ;  and  cardinal  Cisneros  appointed 
him  to  the  first  chair  of  philosophy  at  Alcala. 
Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva  was  his  maternal  grand- 
father.    Ambrosio    says,  that   he  had  availed 
himself  of  his  learned  geographical  ^^•ork,  Ima- 
gen  del  Mundo,  as  of  a  thing  which  was  his  own 
by  inheritance.     By  a  maternal  uncle   of   the 
same  name,  who  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Salamanca,  he  was  educated, 
and  trained  up  in  the  way  which  he  should  go. 
He  studied  under  Juan   de  Medina  at   Alcala, 
under  Melchior  Cano  at  Salamanca,  became  a 
good  Grecian,  and  while  yet  a  youth  translated 
the  fable  of  Cebes.     But,  however  strong  were 
his  aspirations  for  literary  fame,  religious  en- 
thusiasm mingled  with,  and  at  one  time  sup- 
pressed them.     St.  Hermenegild  and   St.  "Do- 
mingo were  the  objects  of  his  especial    devo- 
tion !   At   the  beginning  and  end  of   all    his 
books  he  wrote  the  name' of  Jesus,   with  an 
alpha  and  omega,  and  composed  a  pious  cou- 
plet in  honour  of  the  name,  worthy,  says  his 
last  biographer,  to  be  printed  in  our  hearts. 

Dulce  mihi  nihil  esse  precor,  si  nomen  Jesu 
Uulce  absit  cum  sit  hoc  sine  dulce  nihil. 

He  wrote  these  lines  in  all  his  books,  even 
in  his  accounts;  sometimes  using  as  a  motto, 
Tiempofue,  que  iiempo  nofue.  Time  was-when 
time  W.13  not ;  sometime?  as  an  emblem,  four 
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ravens  flyingdownwith  bread  and  meat  in  their 
,  bills,  in  reference   to  Elijah,    and    the    motto 

j-tdji:ientur. 
■'■'  ■  These  outward  and  visible  marks  of  devotion 
he  continued  during  his  whole  life,  and  all  his 
wctrks  testify  flic  most  blind  and  contented  su- 
'perstition.  But  in  his  youth  it  was  a  raging 
frenzy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  resolved  to 
■  renounce  the  world,  and  accordingly  entered  a 
Jeronymite  convent  near  Cordoba,  under  the 
name  of  Anibrosio  de  Santa  Paula.  His  fer- 
vour continued  during  the  year  of  probation, 
and"  he  professed.  He  had  conquered  the 
world,  but  the  flesh  and  the  devil  were  still  to 
be  subdued,  and  Ambrosio  was  as  desperate  a 
fanjtic  as  ever  engaged  in  this  wild  warfare. 
Determining  to  secure  himself  against  tempta- 
tion, like  OiigCM,  the  method  v/hich  he  took  was 
the  most  complete  and  dangerous.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  amputation,  an  involuntary  sliriek  es- 
caped him,  and  brought  one  of  the  brethren  to 
his  cell,  who  found  him  lying  in  his  own  blood. 
'I'hey  ran  for  his  father,  and  mean  time  burnt 
a  felt  hat,  and  choked  tlie  wound  with  the 
ashes ;  it  was  afterwards  cauterized,  the  crust 
of  ashes  still  remaining  on  it.  When  the 
father  heard  what  he  had  done,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  wife,  Loco  yo  y  loca  tu,  que  hahianos 
de  teticr  shw  tin  loco?  I  a  fool  and  you  a  fool — 
what  but  a  fool  could  we  expect  to  have  .'' — 
Ambrosio  recovered  of  the  operation ;  his  fa- 
naticism sobered  down  into  a  quiet  and  settled 
bigotry,  but  it  ceased  to  be  the  ruling  passion. 

Thuanus  says,  "that  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  he  was  expelled  the  order.  Ni- 
colas Antonio  repeats  this  after  him  ;  but  Thu- 
anus wrote  at  a  distance,  and  is  mistaken  in  one 
material  circumstance,  making  him  a  Domi- 
nican instead  of  a  Jeronymite.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  left  the  order,  being,  if  not  expelled, 
permitted  to  remove.  He  set  ofF  for  Rome  to 
procure  a  dispensation  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
for  the  irregularity  which  he  had  incurred.  On 
his  way  to  the  fliip  in  which  he  was  to  embark, 
he  fell  out  of  the  boat;  he  could  not  swim,  was 
entangled  in  his  habit,  and  sunk  twice  ;  but  the 
third  time  he  caught  a  pole  which  was  held  out 
from  a  ship,  by  the  special  help  of  St.  Herme- 
ni'gild,  according  to  his  own  belief.  He  took  tliis 
.'IS  a  manifest  sign  that  he  was  not  to  proceed  on 
the  voyage,  and  went  to  court  instead,  where  his 
friends  bad  interest  enough  to  procure  for  him 
the  requisite  dispensations,  and  from  this  time 
forward  he  lived  as  a   secular  priest. 

Shortly  afterwai-ds  his  father  died:  tlie  esti- 
mation in  whicli  he  was  held  is  shewn  by  the 


epitaph  which  Ambrosib  placed  upon  liis  mo 
nument. 

Deo  Opt  Max.  S. 

AntoTiius  Morales  Corduben.  Hoiicsto 

Et  Udiqiiaqijo  Probatiss.   Gcnere  Or- 

Tus.     McdiGifue   Doctor  Prjestaiuiss. 

Qiicm  Plaiigiiiit  Paupercs.    Inclamant 

Uivites.  Et  Tota  PciieBac'ica  Ademp- 

Tum  Lillet.     H.  S.  E. 

Obiit  Ann.  Salntis,  M.D.  XXXV. 

Actatis  LXVI. 

HocTibi.  Cliarc  Pater.  Natus  Cum  Carmine Saxum 

Dat,  Cxca  Obscurus  Ne  Tegeieris  Humo. 

Nil  Maju's  Potuit  Pictas,  Peiculsa  Dolorc, 

Quod  Dedit  Hxc  Mentis  Inferiora  Tuis. 

His  mother  soon  entered  a  convent,  and  from 
this  time  Morales  had  no  family  cares  or  other 
interruptions  to  impede  his  literary  career.  A 
professorship  at  Alcala  was  given  him,  where 
D.  Juan  de  Austria  was  one  of  his  pupils.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  affection  he  speaks 
of  his  pupils,  acknowledging  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  some  of  thein  in  his  an- 
tiquarian researches. 

Ambrosio's  earliest  wish  had  been  to  excel 
as  a  Castilian  writer,  a  desire  which  he  sucked 
in,  he  says,  with  his  mother's  milk.  Her  fa- 
ther's works,  the  reputation  of  his  own  father, 
and  of  his  uncle  who  was  as  a  fatlier  to  him, 
were  all  so  many  stimulants  to  a  mind  already 
well  disposed  by  nature.  The  great  and  ear- 
hest  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  investigate 
the  antiquities,  and  write  tlie  History  of  Spain. 
As  early  as  the  year  15.41,  he  began  to  collect 
materials,  but  it  was  not  till  1560  that  he  seri- 
ously thought  of  arranging  them.  A  conver- 
sation with  the  Italian  ambassadors  at  I'oledo 
excited  him  to  commence  this  task  ;  they  spoke 
of  it  as  disgraceful  to  Spain  that  it  should  be 
withouta  history.  But  this  was  soon  suspended. 
Florian  Ocampo  the  chronicler,  who  h.id  pub- 
lislied  the  whole  fabulous  history,  told  liim  he 
had  actually  proceeded  down  to  the  gothic  pe- 
riod, and  written  the  antiquities  also.  Morales 
therefore  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  labouring 
upon  a  subject  which  had  already  been  executed 
by  a  man  of  learmng  and  celebrity.  It  was  not 
long  after  th?t  Ocampo  died,  and  just  enough 
was  found  among  his  jjapers  to  shew  that  he 
had  written  nothing  more  than  tlie  published 
volume,  except  the  beginning  of  tlie  next  book. 

He  was  now  made  chronicler  hiiaiself  j  but 
Jiis  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  tlie 
defender  of  Zurita  against  the  envious  enemies 
of  that  excellent  historian.  His  next  work  was 
in  some  degree  official.  Philip  II.  had  translat- 
ed the  reliques  of  the  young  saints  Justus  and 
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Pastor  to  AkaTa,  and  Morales  was  as  much  call- 
ed upon  by  his  office  as  his  inclination  to  record 
this  important  event  v  so  he  published  a  history 
of  their  martyrdom  and  translation,  and  of  the 
rejoicings  on  the  occasion.  On  tlie  death  of 
the  chronicler  Juan  Paez  de  Castro,  Philip 
S'Jit  li^m  to  inspect  his  papers,  which  were, 
in  such  cases,  the  king's  property.  This,  his 
first  literary  mission,  look  place  isyo.  In  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
collection  of  councils  called  the  Codex  Albd- 
(L'liih,  which  the  conde  de  J3uendia  had  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  Philip,  detestable  as  he 
v/as,  had  yet  manv  qualities  to  distinguish  him 
froar  common  bigots  and  common  tyrants.  He 
had  a  true  love  of  literature,  and  was  now  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  library  of  the  Escurial 
worthy  the  most  powerful  king  in  Europe  and 
in  the  world.  The  bishop  of  Plasencia  had 
been  a  collector  of  manuscripts  ;  upon  his 
death  Morales  was  sent  to  select  such  as  de- 
served a  place  among  the  king's.  The  Codex 
Enulianeiisls,  another  collection  of  councils, 
was  one  of  these  ;  and  the  last  biographer  of 
Morales  has  in  his  possession  the  index  which 
he  made  of  its  contents. 

Mean  time  he  proceeded  with  his  great  work 
as  well  as  such  interruptions  would  permit. 
Ocampo  had  just  left  off  where  he  would  have 
chosen  to  begin.  Ocampo  loved  fables,  and 
the  dark  and  fabulous  period  suited  him  ;  Mo- 
rales was  advised  to  begin  in  like  manner  from 
the  beginning,  but  such  tales  were  little  adapted 
to  satisfy  a  scrutinizing  and  sceptical  anti- 
quarian, as  Morales  was  upon  all  subjects 
wherein  religion  was  not  concerned.  Besides 
this  motive,  there  is,  says  he,  the  respect 
which  I  bear,  as  there  is  reason,  towards  Flo- 
rian.  He  was  my  friend,  and  it  is  just  that  I 
should  preserve  that  friendship  in  the  thing 
most  especially  his  own,  which  remains  of 
him.  Besides,  this  much  is  due  to  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  done  so  well ;  and  every 
man  well  versed  in  literature  is  bound  to  de- 
fend aiKl  protect  his  work,  and  the  fame  which 
he  has  deserved  thereby.  Privilege  was  grant- 
ed him  to  re-print  the  work  of  Ocampo  with 
his  own. 

After  he  had  brought  down  his  history  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  he  was 
sent  through  Leon,  Galicia,  and  Asturias,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  reliques,  archives, 
royal  sepulchres  and  libraries,  in  those  provin- 
ces. This  mission  employed  him  eight  months. 
His  journal,  which  contains  much  curious  mat- 
ter, was  first  published  from  the  original  jfianu- 


script  in  the  Escurial  by  the  excellent  antiqua.. 
rian  Florez,  1765,  and  has  since  been  inserted 
in  the  complete  collection  of  Ambrosio's  works, 
Madrid,  1791-2.  While  he  was  thus  occupied, 
his  history  was  in  the  hands  of  the  censors  Zu- 
rita  and  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Vega  ;  the  historian  be- 
ing appointed  to  examine  the  civil,  the  friar  the 
ecclesiastical  part.  But  he  discovered  so  much 
in  the  course  of  his  mission,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  work.  The  first  volume  was 
published  at  Alcala  in  1574.  A  few  months 
before  it  appeared,  he  published  the  works  of 
St.  Eulogio,  a  saint,  who  persuaded  a  number 
of  simple  people  to  insult  the  religion  of  theu' 
Moorish  governor  in  the  hope  of  martyrdom, 
an  honour  which  the  Moots   were   oblitred  to 
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confer  upon  them. — Bedlams  rot  having  been 
instituted. 

Morales  had  not  originally  intended  to  bring 
down  his  history  beyond  the  Moorish  conquest ; 
but  he  was  induced  to  continue  it  by  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  these  Cordovan  martyrs,  a 
subject  doubly  gratifying  to  him  as  a  Cordovan 
and  a  devotee.  Some  interruptions  delayed  the 
work.  A  mine  of  the  relics  of  these  very  mar- 
tyrs was  sprung  in  1575,  and  Morales  was  de- 
puted to  inrestigate  it.  He  became,  as  he  says, 
their  agent  and  advocate  ;  and  obtained  a  de- 
cree first  from  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  from 
the  provincial  council  of  I'oledo,  that  these 
were  the  bones  of  saints,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  be  venerated.  Public  rejoicings  were  made 
at  Cordova ;  unfortunately  the  Campo  Santo, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  had  been  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  place  for  the  bull-fight.  Morales 
remonstrated  with  Don  Diego  de  los  Rios,  the 
manager  of  the  festival ;  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  change  the 
ground  ;  one  of  the  bulls  gored  him,  the  rejoic- 
ings were  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  died  the  next 
day,  an  accident  as  v/ell  or  ill-timed  as  if  the 
devil  worked  miracles  for  his  Babylonian  mis- 
tress. 

The  second  volume  of  his  History  was  pub- 
lished in  1577,  and  with  it  the  Book  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Spain,  which  had  been  printed  two 
years  before.  The  remaining  volume  was  long 
delayed.  In  1578,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
archbishop  of 'I'oledo  to  the  office  of  vicar  and 
administrator  of  the  hospital  de  la  Puente  del 
Jr'zohhpo,  which  he  held  four  years,  and  then 
resigned,  because  it  required  too  much  applica- 
tion and  activity  for  a  man  of  his  years  and 
habits.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the 
History  was  laid  aside.     He  finished  the  Uiijd 
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vohime,  and  therewith  his  labours,  in  1583,  his 
seventieth  year,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year 
1037.  "With  this  (says  he  in  his  prologue),  I 
give  up  wholly  this  Chronicle,  and  the  thought 
of  continuing  it,  since  my  great  nge  cannot  un- 
dertake any  thing  new;  and  as  death  is  now 
so  near  at  hand,  reason  it  is  that  I  should  apply 
all  my  thouglits  and  care  in  preparing  for  my 
departure  upon  that  last  journey  •,  for  which, 
as  it  is  the  greatest  good  to  be  well  prepared, 
so  to  be  careless  and  negligent  is  an  eternal 
evil.  And  although  the  love  of  being  publicly 
useful  to  my  countrymen  has  always  strength- 
ened in  me  the  desire  and  diminished  the  sense 
of  my  labour,  and  it  may  seem  that  a  thing  so 
dear  to  me,  and  so  well  conceived  and  brought 
forth  as  is  this  my  Chronicle,  cannot  be  left 
without  grief  at  leaving  it;  yetit  is  not  so'  for 
1  have  brought  it  down  to  that  period  from 
whence  it  may  by  others  be  continued  with  suf- 
ficient ease.  Till  now,  like  a  tender  daughter, 
it  has  needed  me  to  rear  and  to  support  it,  on 
account  of  tlie  much  which  I  have  seen  and 
collected  for  its  good  support ;  but  from  hence 
there  wiil  be  no  need  to  explore  all  the  recesses 
of  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
Old  Castile  ;  for  from  the  time  when  the  king- 
dom was  extended  to  Toledo  and  Estremadura 
and  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia,  papers  and  an- 
tiquities may  be  found  everywhere."  In  these 
words  did  he  take  leave  of  the  main  object  of 
his  life. 

It  was  not,  hov/ever,  possible,  that  he  could 
wholly  abstract  himself  from  literature;  he  now 
printed  a  volume  of  his  uncle's  works,  that 
Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  had  educated  him 
so  well,  and  who  had  left  him  all  his  property. 
At  the  end  he  inserted  fifteen  Discourses  or 
Essays  of  his  own,  which  he  had  written  while 
vicar  of  the  hospital ;  his  Juvenile  Version  of 
Cebes,  and  an  Exposition  of  D.  Juan  de 
Austria's  Device.  The  Inquisition  suspended 
the  publication  of  this  book,  till  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected; 
but  this  correction  they  never  thought  proper 
to  give,  and  it  remains  still  unpublished.  The 
late  editor  of  Morales  evidently  had  a  copy 
before  him;  and  the  pieces  of  Morales  himself 
are  included  in  the  last,  which  is  the  only  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings. 

It  is  melancholy  to  perceive  the  radical  weak- 
ness of  this  learned  man,  and  that  giicvous  and 
incurable  superstition  which  occasioned  worse 
sacrifices  of  mind  than  he  had  made  of  body. 
There  was  a  devotional  work  entkled  ^itejkira 
xrvir  a  Dios,  written  in  a  coarse  style  by  Fray 


Alonso  de  Madrid,  a  Franciscan.  This  was 
bis  favourite  manual,  but  in  spite  of  its  unction 
he  could  not  help  wishing  it  had  been  in  better 
.Spanish ;  and  at  the ageof  seventy-two,  Ambrosio 
de  Morales,  wlio  as  an  antiquarian  and  a  scholar 
had  no  sup?iior  in  his  own  age,  which  was  a:i 
age  of  learning,  employed  himself  in  re-writing 
this  book, adhering  closely  to  the  matter.  Hislast 
labour  was  of  the  same  spirit,  though  in  some 
degree  connected  with  his  former  works.  Cer- 
tain districts  in  Castile  attempted  to  exempt 
themselves  from  the  tax  due  to  Santiago,  by 
alleging  that  the  vow  was  made  by  the  second 
Ramiro,  not  the  first.  "This,  (said  he,  in  the- 
tract  which  he  wrote  upon  the  occasion),  is 
false,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  I  will  prove  it 
so.  I  shall  do  this  principally  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  for  being  able  to  make  a  thing  of 
such  consequence  clear  and  certain,  I  should 
hold  it  an  offence  and  that  no  light  one,  towards 
God,  did  I  neglect  so  to  do.  And  this  also  my 
office  as  chronicler  to  our  lord  the  king  more 
particularly  imposes  upon  me.  Moreover,  I 
perceive  myself,  being  seventy-four  years 
old,  now  near  my  death;  and  before  I  die,  I 
wish  to  render  this  service  to  the  glorious 
apostle  Santiago,  that  he  may  be  my  advocate 
before  God,  defending  his  church  from  so  great: 
an  injury  at  present,  and  preventing, any  per- 
son from  attempting  such  wrong  in  future. 
And  althougji  these  are  my  principal  motives 
for  writing  this,  and  there  are  no  others  which 
can  or  ought  to  equal  them,  yetit  is  well  that 
I  should  return  to  myself,  and  defend,  esta-- 
blish  and  certify,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten in  my  Chronicle,  which  is  now  so  unreason- 
ably controverted.  For  all  these  reasons  I  leav? 
this  book  written  and  printed,  and  thirty  of 
the  printed  copies  signed  with  my  own  hand."  ' 
He  died  m  ijpiattheage  of  seventy-eight,  and 
was  buried  at  Cordoba,  in  the  church  of  the  mar-  ■ 
tyrs,  by  the  chapel  of  8.  Acisclo  and  Victoria. 
He  had  contributed  largely  to  the  building  of 
this  chapel,  and  to  a  magnificent  tomb  for  these 
saints,  giving  directions  that  his  own  body  should 
be  buried  at  the  door,  but  without-side.  Car- 
dinal Sandoval,  one  of  his  pupils,  erected  a  fine 
monument  in  gratitude  to  his  memory,  which 
was  not  however  completed  till  after  his  own 
death.  Two  inscriptions  are  engraved  upon  itj  , 
the  one  stating  by  whom  it  was  eretfted;  the 
other,  to  the  memory  of  Morales,  is  jS  follows  : 

M.   Ambrosio    Morali  Antonii  F.  Quern  Nobilium 

Itigcniorum 
Ciinctis  Sxciilis  AltriK  Cor.   Prxstantiss.  Civium  Or- 
Dini  Honcste   Natum    Atlcenset ;    Compltitum   &._ 

Discciucm 
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r.t  Docentem  Cum  Aclmiratione  Suspexit:  Kobilitas 

•nurraiiiJii  Artiam  Magistnim.  Ac  Pareiitem  HaUuit, 

A   Pliilipo  II.    Hisp.    Rege    Pro    Mentis  -Lectum 

Chroiiogra- 
Phum  :  Et  Ad  Sanctoruiii,  Literarunique  Hirpahos 

Perliistian-  • 

DosTlicsauros  Legit;ira,Antiquitatum  Inhistratorem 
>.  U^iivtiius  licveretur  Orbis.    Virtutes  Omnes  S.icro 
Cla- 
liuni   Sactrdotio   Alumnum    Suiim.    Ac    Ccelitum, 

{2uoiuni    Gesla 

Propagavit,   Digniim  Pi-cedicant    Csstibiis :    N.itum 

Hilari, 

Uenatum  MksIo  Ndtale  SoUtm  Escepit  Stnu 

A.  CI  J.  lo.XCI. 

The  works  of  Morales  are  of  very  great  va- 
lue. As  an  antiquarian  he  may  be  called  the 
Cambden  of  Spain;  as  an  historian  we  have 
none  with  whom  he  can  be  paralleled. — 
R.  S. 

MORAND,  Peter  DE,  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  at  Aries  in  170 1,  of  a  fami- 
ly among  the  noblesse.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  talents  for  poetry  which  gained  him 
reputation  in  the  province.  He  married,  and 
unfortunately  met  with  a  fury  of  a  mother- 
in-law,  who  caused  him  to  c^uit  his  wife  and 
property,  and  go  to  the  capital.  There  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
to  the  literiry  profession.  In  1 73  7  he  brought 
upon  the  So^ge  "  Teglis,"  a  tragedy,  which 
proved  tolerably  successful.  It  was  followed 
by  "  Childeric,"  which  failed  in  the  repre- 
sentation on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the 
plot,  joined  to  a  risible  incident  that  threw 
the  audience  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  His  mo- 
ther-in-law having  instituted  a  process  against 
him  and  published  a  factum  extremely  inju- 
rious to  his  character,  he  revenged  himself 
by  bringing  her  upon  the  stage  in  a  comedy 
entitled  "  L'Esprit  de  Divorce."  This  was 
one  of  his  best  pieces,  but  the  part  of  the 
mother-in-law  appeared  to  the  audience  outre. 
When  this  was  mentioned  to  the  author,  he 
came  forward  to  prove  to  the  public  that  the 
cbar.;cter  was  drawn  fioin  the  life.  Several 
other  instances  of  his  extravagance  are  relat- 
ed, which,  together  with  the  mediocrity  of 
many  of  his  pieces,  rendered  him  upon  the 
whole  an  unsuccessful  writer.  In  1749  he  was 
nominated  literary  corresponds  t  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  but  he  held  this  post  only  ei;;ht 
months.  He  was  equally  unlucky  in  mar- 
riage, in  love,  on  the  stage,  and  in  play  ;  and  to 
complete  his  list  of  misfortunes,  he  died  in  the 
very  year  (1757)  at  the  close  of  which  all  liis 
debts  would  have  been  paid,  and  he  would  have 
enjoyed  a  decent  income.  His  works  were  Dub- 


lished  collectively  in  three  volumes,  i2mo. 
With  several  marks  of  talent  and  justness  of 
thinking,  they  are  defective  in  grace,  warmth, 
and  poetical  elevation,  and  can  only  rank 
among  second-rate  productions.  A/creri. — 
A. 

MORAND,  Sauv'eur  Francois,    a   cele- 
brated surgeon,  born  at  Paris  in    16^9,  was 
the  son   of    a    person    of   reputation  of   the 
same  profession.     He    was   educated    at  the 
college  Mazarin,  and  at  an  early  age  was  en- 
tered   under   his    father    at    the   Invalids,  of 
which  the  latter  was  principal  surgeon.     He 
was    admitted    a  master  in   his  company    in 
I  724,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nomin.ated 
demonstrator  of  chirurgical  operations  to  that 
body.      In  1728    he   published    a  treatise  on 
"lithotomy  by  the  higher  apparatus,"   which 
was  the  mode  then    chiefly  practised   by   tLe 
Parisian    surgeons  ;    but    hearing   of  the    su- 
perior success   of  Che^clden's   lateral   method 
at  London,  he   visited  that  capital  in  1729  at 
the  expence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
made  himself  master  of  that  operation,  which 
on  his  return  he  practised  with  success  at  the 
hospital  .jf  la  Cijarite,  of  which  he  was  made 
surgeon.     His  reputation  soon  brought  a  great 
concourse   of  pupils  to   his  hospital,  and   pro- 
fessional   honour.'^     were    accumulated     upon 
him.     He   became  director    and  secretary    of 
his    company,   which   he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  formed   into  a  royal  academy.     To  the 
Academy    of  Sciences  he  was  associated    as 
pensioner  and  professor    of  anatomy;   and  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  the  Academies  of  Petersburgh, 
Stockholm,    Bologna,   Florence,    and    Rouen. 
In  1731  he   was  made   surgeon-major  to   the 
regiment  of  French  guards  ;    and  other  posts 
relative    to  military    surgery  were  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him.     In  1 75 1  he  was  decorat- 
ed by  the  king  with  the  order  of  St.  IMichael. 
The  ne^v  Academy  of  Surgery  engaged  him  to 
take  the  ofiice  of  their  secretary,  which  he  long 
fiUed  with  distinction.  The  high  rank  he  acquir- 
ed   by  his  p.ofessional  talents  was  supported 
by  the  polish  and  address  of  a  gentlem.an,  and  by 
a    cultivated  understanding,  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  best  companies.     In  p.irticu- 
lar,  he  was  v/ell  versed  in  antiquarian  and  me- 
dallic  science.     He  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  His  principal  writings,  besides  tiiat 
already  mentioned,    are  "  Eloge  Historique  de 
M.   Marechal,    premier  chirurgien    du    Roi," 
1737  jthis  eminent  surgeon  was  his  father-in- 
law  :  "  Discours  dans  lequel  on  prouve  qijil  est 
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necessaire  au  chirurgien  d'etre  lettre,"  pro- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the  chlrurgical 
schools  in  1743  :  "  Memoire  sur  les  eaux  mi- 
nerales  de  St.  Ainand,"  1743:  "  Rccuelld'ex- 
perienceset  observations  sur  la  Pierre,"  two  vo- 
lumes, i2mo,  1743  :  "  L'Art  de  faire  dcs  rap- 
ports en  Chirurgie,"  1743  :  "  Opuscules  de  Chi- 
rurgie,"  part  [.  1768,  part  II  1772,  quarto.  He 
wrote  several  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  andof  Surgery,  and  com- 
posed the  history  of  the  latter  for  the  second 
I'.nd  third  volumes,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
eulogies  of  several  members.  Halleri  Bib/. 
Ckirurg.     Eloy.  Diet.    Med.  Hist. — A. 

MORAND,  John  Francis  Clement,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1726. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  tlie  medical  faculty 
of  Paris  in  1750,  and  became  anatomical  pro- 
fessor  in    their    schools.     Stanislaus  king   of 
Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine  appointed  him  to 
be  his   physician  in  ordinary.     The   Academy 
of   Sciences  in    Paris,    the    Royal   Society  of 
London,  and  several  other  learned  bodies,  en- 
rolled  him  among    their    members ;    and  his 
character  stood   high,    as  well  for  social  vir- 
tue as  for  science.     He    died    in   1784.     This 
physician,   in    1752,   gave   to  the  public    the 
curious  narrative  of  a  case  of  general  softening 
of  the  bones,    occurring  in  a  woman   named 
Supiot,  with   her  dissection.      His  other  writ- 
ings were  principally  on  subjicts  of  natural  his- 
tory and  chemistry  ;    viz.    "  Nouvelle  descrip- 
tion des  grottes  d'Arcy,"   "  Lettre  sur  la  qua- 
lite  des  eaux    de  Luxcuil,"  "  Memoire  sur  les 
eaux  thermales  de  Bains  en  Lorraine,"   "  Du 
Charbon  de  terre  et  ses  mines,"  folio;  this  forms 
the  fortieth  number  of  the   arts  described   by 
the  Academy   of  Sciences :    for  the    purpose 
of  examining   coal   and   its  mines,    then  little 
known  in  France,  he  took  a  journey  to  Liege  ; 
and    he    afterwards    published   a    memoir  on 
the    nature    and   use    of  coal,   and   the  most 
economical  manner   of  employing  it.     Nuiiv. 
Diet.  Hist.     EUy.  Diet.    HaUcri  tibl.  Chirurg-. 

MORANT,  Philip,  an  industrious  vv'riter 
and  antiquary,  was  born  in  1700  at  St.  Saviour's, 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Abingdon  school,  and  at  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in    1724.      F'.e    was  successively   presented  to 


to  be  appointed  in  1768  to  succeed  Mr. 
BIykc  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  copy  of  thd 
rolls  of  parlianunt.  In  this  service  he  dili- 
gently employed  himself  till  his  death  .nt 
South  Lambeth,  in  1770.  Mr.  Morant's  lite- 
rary labours  v/ere  chiefly  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lation and  compilation.  Several  of  them  re- 
lated to  EngHsii  history  ;  among  which  was 
the  comparing  of  Rapin's  History  with  all 
Rymer's  Fxdera,  andall  the  ancient  and  modern 
historians  ;  the  result  of  winch  furnished  most 
of  the  notes  to  the  folio  edition  of  1728,  1734. 
He  wrote  a  "  History  of  Essex,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes, folio,  1760,  1  768  ;  and  he  composed  all 
the  lives  marked  with  the  letter  C.  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  INIr.  Morant  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  NicholFs  Jnced. 
of  Bo  wye  r . — A . 

MORATA,  Olympia  Fulvia,  one  of  the 
learned  females  of  Italy,   born    in  1526,  was 
t!ie  daughter  of  Pellegrino   Morato,  a  native 
of  IMantua,  who  settled  at  Ferrara  as  a  teacher 
of  the  learned  languages.      At   an  early  age 
she  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
placed  as  a  companion  to  the  princess  Anne  of 
Este,  whom  her   mother  tiie  duchess  Renata 
determined  to   educate  on    a  plan  of  liberaa 
study.     Olympia  soon  rendered    herself  cele- 
brated for  her  extraordinary  talents,  and   the 
success  with  which  she  pursued    the  studies 
of  literature    and    philosophy.      Two    letters 
written    to    her  at    this    time    by  Calcagnini 
are    full  of  praises  of    her    rare   attainments, 
and  mention   an    apology    for    Cicero    whicli 
she    hnd  composed.       Gasparo    Sard!     dedi- 
cated to  her    his    treatise    "  De    triplici  phi- 
losophia,"    and    alludes    ir.  his    dedication  to 
a    Greek    epistle  which    she    had  written  to 
him,    describing    the  ardour  with  v/hich    she 
had    devoted    herself    to  philosophic  studies. 
She  retired  from    court    on  account    of    the 
artifices  of  her  enemies,  who  had  injured  her 
in  the  opinion  of  the  duchess  ;    but  she  had 
already  inbibed  from  her  residence  there  that 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  protestantism 
which  she  ever  after  retained.     Her  faith  was 
confirmed  by   her  union  with  Andrew  Grun- 
ther,  a  young    German    physician,  who  had 
come  to  study  medicine  at  Ferrara,   and  gra- 
duated there.     She  accompanied  her  husband 
in  1548  to  Schweinfurt,  his  native  place  ;    but 


several  benefices  in  the  county  of  Essex,  one  of  they  were  scarcely  settled  before  the  entrance 

wliich  was  in   Colchester.     Of  th.it  town  he  of  hostile   troops  drove  them  thence,  stript  of 

published  a  history  in  1748.     His  antiqairian  almost  all    their    property.      She    was  few   a 

knowledge,  and  his  acijuaintance,  as  a  native  long   time  obliged    to   wander  about  in  Ger- 

of  Jersey,  with  Norman  French,  caused  him  many  while  labouring  under  a  burning  fever» 
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(destitute  of  almost  every  comfort,  and  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  her 
Ufe.  Her  health  was  by  this  means  totally 
ruined,  so  that  the  relief  offered  by  the 
elector  palatine  came  too  late.  He  invited 
Giunther  to  the  professorship  of  physic,  and 
Olynipia  to  that  of  Greek,  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg ,  but  she  did  not  survive  above  a 
year  longer,  dying  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by 
her  husband  and  brother.  Her  writings,  con- 
sisting of  dialogues,  letters,  short  Latin  ora- 
tions, and  Greek  poems,  were  collected  by 
Celio  Secondo  Curione,  and  published  at 
Basil  in  155S,  and  the  book  was  several  times 
re-edited.       liraboschi. — A. 

IMORDAUN  l\  Charles,  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough and  Monmouth,  a  distinguished  and 
singular  character  in  English  history,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  John  viscount  Avalon,  and  Eliza- 
beth Carey.  He  was  born  in  1662,  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  sea-service  under  the  admirals 
Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1680  he  signalized  his  courage  at 
Tangier,  then  besieged  by  the  Moors.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  his  father  in  his  title,  he  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Peers  against  the  repeal  of  the 
test  act,  which  James  II.  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  disapproving  the  measures  pursued 
by  that  infatuated  prince,  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Holland,  under  the  pretext  of  tnking  the 
command  of  a  Dutch  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies.  At  the  Hague  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  English  nobility  that  engaged  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  paid  great 
deference  to  his  advice,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  expedition  to  England.  This 
attachment  was  rewarded,  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  by  a  seat  in  the  privy-council, 
and  the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. In  1689,  ^^  '"'^^  appointed  to  the 
post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  ot  Monmouth, 
which  had  been  the  title  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. He  served  a  c.impaign  in  Flanders  in 
1692  under  king  William,  and  resigned  his  post 
at  the  treasury  in  1694;  after  which  we  hear 
no  more  of  him  in  public  life  during  that  reign. 
He  succeeded  in  1697  to  the  earldom  of  Peter- 
borough, on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  the 
second  earl. 

In  I  705  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  con- 
stituted, by  queen  Anne,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  sent  into  Spain  in  support  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  competitor  for  the  crown, 
and  also  joint   admiral  of  the  fleet   with  sir 


Cloudesley  Shovel.  Taking  tlic  archduke  oa 
board  at  Lisbon,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Barce- 
lona, which  city  it  was  determined  to  besiege, 
though  the  allied  forces  seemed  inadequate  to 
such  an  enterprize.  The  blowing  up  of  a  pow- 
der magazine  having  caused  the  princip.il  fort 
to  surrender,  tiie  town  capitulated  soon  after, 
and  Charles,  recognised  as  king,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  Voltaire  relates  a  circumstance  re- 
lative to  this  siege  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough.  During  the  time  of  ca- 
pitulation, some  German  and  Catalan  troops 
got  into  the  town  over  the  ramparts,  and  began 
to  commit  great  outrages.  The  governor  warm- 
ly complained  to  the  earl  of  the  unfair  advan- 
tage his  soldiers  had  taken  of  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  to  pillage  and  murder 
the  inhabitants.  "  They  must  then  be  tlie 
prince  of  Hesse's  Germans,  (replitd  the  earl) ; 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  enter  with  my 
English  soldiers,  I  will  undertake  to  drive  them 
out,  and  then  resume  my  present  position." 
The  governor  trusted  to  his  honour,  and  ad- 
mitted the  earl  with  his  troops.  He  soon  drove 
away  the  Germans  and  Catalans,  obliged  them 
to  quit  their  plunder,  and  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  two  brutal  ruffians  the  duchess  of 
Popoli,  and  restored  her  to  her  husband.  He 
then  returned  to  his  former  post,  leaving  the 
inhabitants  of  Barcelona  penetrated  with  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  at  the  conduct  of  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  barbarians. 

The  reduction  of  the  whole  province  of  Ca- 
talonia followed  that  of  the  capital,  and  the 
cause  of  king  Charles  gained  continual  acces- 
sions. His  party  had  obtained  possession  of 
several  strong  places  in  Valencia,  when  the 
council  of  king  Philip  sent  a  body  of  troops 
into  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
them.  Tliis  measure  called  the  carl  of  Peter- 
borough into  Valencia,  v/ho  obliged  the  Spanish 
commander  to  abandon  the  siege  of  San  Ma- 
theo,  took  Morviedro,  and  by  artfully  exciting 
suspicions  between  the  enemy's  generals,  pre- 
vented their  opposing  him  in  his  march  to  the 
capital,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.  All 
his  successes  were  gained  with  an  inconsider- 
able army  in  point  of  numbers,  by  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  in  his  motions,  and  a  d.iring  spi- 
rit of  enterprize.  He  also  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  ready  invention  for  stratagems,  some 
of  which  went  to  the  utmost  limit  of  what  is 
deemed  allowable  in  war.  In  1706  king  Philip 
with  a  powerful  army  attempted  the  recovery 
of  Barcelona,  but  was  foiled  by  the  spirited 
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resistance  of  the  inhal)itants,  and  the  activity 
of  the  carl  of  Peterborough,  who,  though  un- 
able witli  liis  small  force  to  enter  the  city, 
posted  himself  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
kept  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm.  When 
the  siege  was  abandoned,  the  marshal  dc  Tesse, 
Philip's  general,  recommended  his  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  earl's  humanity,  which  had 
been  already  experienced.  The  employment  he 
had  found  for  the  enemy's  arms  in  this  quar- 
ter had  given  the  earl  of  Galway,  with  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  an  opportunity  of  marching  to 
Madrid  and  proclaiming  Charles  in  that  capital. 
A  junction  was  afterwards  made  between  the 
diffeient  corps  in  Charles's  interest,  and  lord 
Peterborough  expected  to  have  the  chief  com- 
mand. But  being  disappointed  in  that  respect, 
and,  it  is  said,  hating  the  prince  of  Lichten- 
stein,  Charles's  favourite,  he  quitted  the  army 
in  disgust,  and  embarking  on  board  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  sailed  for  Genoa.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  and  the  other  disasters  in 
Spain  which  followed  the  earl's  dereliction,  ex- 
posed him  to  censure,  and  the  queen  refused  to 
admit  him  into  her  presence  till  he  should  have 
justified  himself  from  some  charges  transmitted 
by  king  Charles.  The  consideration  of  his 
conduct,  civil  and  military,  was,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  up  by  both  houses  in  parliament, 
when  he  cleared  himself  so  effectually,  that 
the  enquiry  was  dropped,  and  the  house  of 
lords  voted  that  he  had  performed  many  and 
eminent  services  during  his  command  in  Spain. 

In  1710  and  17  11  he  was  employed  in  ne- 
gotiations at  Turin  and  other  Italian  courts. 
He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1713, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  again  sent  into  Italy 
as  embassador-extraordinary  to  the  king  of  the 
Sicilies,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the 
queen's  death.  In  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
George  II.  he  bore  the  commission  of  general 
of  all  the  marine  forces  in  Great  Britain  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  again  engaged 
in  active  services.  It  is  the  private  character 
of  this  nobleman  which  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider, and  which,  indeed,  more  entitles  him  to 
biographical  commemoration  than  his  public 
actions.  Born  with  an  exalted  imagination,  a 
romantic  cast  of  mind,  and  a  restless  activity, 
he  stood  distinguished  from  ordinary  mortals 
in  every  thing  he  did.  Such  was  his  excess  of 
mobility,  that  the  ministers  used  to  say  they 
were  obliged  to  write  at  him,  and  not  to  him. 
It  was  his  own  observation,  that  he  had  seen 
more  kings  and  more  postilions  than  any  other 
oiaii  in  Europe.     This  part  of  his  character  is 
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humorously  touched  in  a  poem  of  Swift's  on 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  written  in  1706.  It 
concludes  with  these  stanzas : 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 

His  meagre  corpse,  tho'  full  of  vigour, 

Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  biggtr. 

So  wonderful  his  expedition, 

When  you  have  not  the  Icist  suspicion, 

Hi^'s  with  you  hke  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star ; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war  ; 
A  land-commander,  and  a  tar. 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modern  reading. 

But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Lord  Peterborough  might  well  claim  the 
notice  of  the  wits,  as  he  was  himself  a  man 
of  wit,  and  very  ready  at  repartee.  Among 
various  recorded  instances  of  his  vivacity,  wc 
shall  copy  one,  which  characterises  another  ce- 
lebrated person  as  well  as  himself.  Being  once 
surrounded  by  a  mob  who  took  him  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  at  that  time  in  disgrace 
with  them,  he  extricated  himself  by  the  fol- 
lowing address:  "  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince 
you  by  two  reasons  that  I  am  not  the  duke  of 
Marlborough:  in  the  first  place,  I  have  only 
five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  secondly,  here 
they  are  at  your  service."  So  saying,  he  threw 
his  purse  among  them,  and  got  off  with  loud 
acclamations.  Of  the  freedom  of  his  conver- 
sation an  idea  may  be  formed  froin  what  he 
said  of  himself  and  the  French  general  opposed 
to  him  in  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession  : 
"  Que  nous  sommes  de  grands  anes  pour  com- 
battre  pour  ces  deux  gros  benets!"  What 
asses  we  are  to  fight  for  these  two  great  sim- 
pletons !  When  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Pope  he  was  probably  in  the  sober  evening  of 
life,  and  the  poet's  lines  v/hich  commemorate 
him  givea  pleasing  view  of  his  rural  occupa- 
tions. 

And  he  whose  lightning  pierc'd  th'  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  nsw  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  be  conquer'd  Spain. 

The  hyperbole  in  the  last  line  needs  no  re- 
mark. 

Lord  Peterborough  possessed  as  much  pas- 
sive resolution  as  active  courage.  He  was  cut 
for  the  stone  by  a  surgeon  at  Bristol,  who  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  bound  in  the  usual  man- 
ner  during  the  operation.     •'  It  shall  never  be 
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•aid  (cried  the  earl)  that  a  Mordaunt  was  seen 
bound  •,"  and  being  put  in    a   proper    position 
he  remained   in  it  without  flinching   till  the 
operation  was  finished.     His  fortitude   was  re- 
warded by  a  speedy  cure.     He  married  for  his 
first  wife  the  daughter  of  sir  Alexander  Frazer 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and   a 
daughter.     Becoming  a  widower,  he  formed  an 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  a  ce- 
lebrated singer,  who  maintained  a  respectable 
and  irreproachable  character.     It  was   a    con- 
siderable time  before  his  pride  would  suffer  him 
to    make   those   honourable  proposals   to   her 
which  alone  slie  would  receive,  and  when  they 
married,   he  engaged  her  promise  to  keep  the 
alliance  secret.      1  hey  lived  apart  till  a  danger- 
ous illness  induced  him  to  require  her  attend- 
ance at  his  house  near  Southampton,  when  he 
allowed  her  to  wear  her  wedding-ring.      He 
afterwards  made  a  full  and  solemn  declaration 
of  their  union  in  presence  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, introducing  it  with  an  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic testimony  to  her  virtues,  and  the  obliga- 
tions she  had  conferred  upon  him.     He  then 
■went  with   her  to  Lisbon  on  account  of  his 
health,  where  he  died  in  1 735,  at  the  age  of  73. 
He  left  among  his  papers  memoirs  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself,  in  which  he  made  such  free 
confessions  of   misconduct,   that   his   widow, 
through  regard  to  his  memory,  committed  them 
to   the    flames.       Ccl/ins's   Peerage.     Smollel's 
Hist.   JEng.     Anecd.   of  Distlnguhkcd   Perss/is. 
Burnefs  Hist,  of  Music. — A. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  a  person   of  great   eminence  for 
integrity  and  abilities,   only   son  of   sir  John 
More,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  born 
in  London  in    14S0.     He  received  the  rudi- 
meuts  of  learning    under  a  schoolmaster    of 
great   reputation  in  Threndncedle-strect,    and 
at   a    proper  age   was   placed    in  the    family 
of   cardinal    Morton,    archbishop   of    Canter- 
bury and  chancellor.     He  there  so  much  dis- 
tinguished   himself  by   the    quickness   of   his 
parts  and  propriety  of  his  behaviour,   that  the 
cardinal  was  used   to  say  to  the  nobility  who 
dined  with  him,  "  This  child  here  waiting  at 
table,  whosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove 
an  extraordinary  man."      This    anecdote    in- 
form us   of  the  menial  condition    of  the   sons 
of  gentlemen  at  that  time,  when  received  into 
the  houses  of   the  great ;    and  however    de- 
grading it  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  perhaps  not 
more  so   than   the  custom  of  fagging  in  our 
public    schools,    to    which  boys    in  the   same 
lank   of  life   are  obliged   to  submit.     Young 


More,  however,  was  soon  removed  to  Can- 
terbury college,  now  Christchurch',  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  pursued  the  academical  studies 
of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philosophy.  When  his 
course  was  completed,  he  entered  at  the  New 
Inn  to  be  initiated  into  chancery  practice;  and 
afterwards  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  remained  till  he  became  a  bar- 
rister. 

Although  he  was  of  a  remarkably  cheerful 
temper,   and  inclined  to    facetiousness  in  con- 
versation,   he  began  about  his  twentieth  year 
to  practise  those  personal  austerities  which  are 
considered  as    so  meritorious    in   the   Roman 
Catholic   religion,    a  system  to   which  he  was 
ever    most   zealously    attached.      He    wore    a 
hair-shirt,  observed  rigorously  all   the  fasts  of 
the     church,    disciplined     himself    w-ith    the 
scourge,   lay  frequently   on  the  bare   ground 
with  a   log   for  his  pillow,   and    abridged  his 
hours  of  sleep.     As  no  man  was  further  from 
hypocrisy  and   artifice,    these    practices   must 
be  imputed   to   that  devotional  spirit,    which, 
where  it  exists,    always  operates  with  a  force 
proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the   character, 
though    the   particular  turn    that  it   takes   is 
directed  more  by  habit  and  education  than  by 
reason.     In    his   twenty-second  year   he  was 
elected  a  burgess  in  the  parliament  called  by 
Henry  VII,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  aa 
aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  to 
the  king    of  Scotland.     The  commons  in  ge- 
neral thought  the  demand  exorbitant,  but  no 
one  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it,  till  Mr.  More 
rose,  and  argued  against  it  with  so  much  force, 
that   the  motion  for    granting  it  was  rciected. 
Nothing    could  do   him  greater  honour   than 
this  early  display  of    his  firmness   and  public 
spirit ;   for  at  that  time,  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  the  court,  though  in  a  free  parliament,  was 
a   service    of  coiisitlerable   hazard.     When  it 
was  reported   to    the  avaricious  king   "  that  a 
beardless  boy  had  disappointed  his  purpose,"  he 
was  much  enraged  ;  and  not  finding  a  profita- 
ble object  of  his  vengeance    in  a  youth  who 
had    nothing  to  lose,   he   contrived  a  quarrel 
against  his   father,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
lower  till    he    had  paid    an    arbitrary    fine. 
I>'Iore  himself  was  so  awed  by  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, that  he  passed  several  years  chiefly  in 
retirement,     making    himself    master   of    the 
French  language,  of  history,   and  most  of  the 
liberal  sciences.     It  was  probably  during  this 
period  that  he  filled   the  office   of  law-reader 
at  Furnival's  Inn  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  took  lodgings  near  the  Charterhouse,  and 
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practised  all  tlie  devotional  exercises  and  au- 
sterities of  the  rigid  order  which  then  inlia- 
bitedit,  but  without  taking  any  vow.  He  had, 
indeed,  a  great  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
ecclesiastical  state  ;  but  the  earnest  desire  of 
his  father  to  see  him  advanced  in  the  law,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  some  misgivings  of  his  own, 
respecting  the  rule  of  continence,  caused  him 
to  renounce  his  intention.  By  the  advice  of 
his  friend  dean  Colet,  he  formed  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Colt  of  New-hall,  in  Essex.  It  is  said 
that  on  visiting  this  gentleman,  he  was  most 
struck  with  the  second  of  his  three  daugh- 
ters, but  that,  unvvilhng  to  mortify  the  eklest, 
hi;  fixed  his  choice  upon  her.  After  marriage 
he  took  a  house  in  London,  and  applied  as- 
siduously to  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had 
an  office  under  the  city,  which  was  cither  that 
of  under-sheriff,  or  judge  in  the  sherifl''s  court ; 
and  his  legal  emoluments  rose  to  above  400/. 
a  year,  which,  at  tliat  time,  was  a  great  income 
to  be  derived  from  a  profession.  His  high 
reputation  caused  him  to  be  twice  employed 
by  the  English  merchants  as  their  agent  in 
some  important  matters  of  dispute  between 
them  and  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard, 
on  which  occasion  he  went  to  Flanders.  He 
vilso  in  15 16  accompanied  to  that  country  the 
commissioners  sent  to  renew  the  alliance  be- 
tween Henry  VIII.  and  Charles,  then  arch- 
duke of  Austria  ;  and  the  dexterity  he  showed 
in  the  management  of  these  foreign  concerns 
rendered  the  king  very  desirous  of  engaging 
him  in  his  particular  service.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  an  instance  of  that  humour  by 
.which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that 
when  he  was  at  Bruges  a  presumptuous  scho- 
lastic having  publicly  declared  himself  ready  to 
dispute  upon  any  question  that  could  be  pro- 
pounded, More  silenced  and  exposed  him  to 
ridicule,  by  putting  up  a  question  in  English 
law-latin,  on  which  he  was  willing  to  enter 
the  lists  against  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  other  avocations  he 
found  time  to  write  in  Latin  Ids  political  ro- 
mance of  *'  Utopia,"  which  he  dedicated  to  a 
gentleman  of  Antwerp,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  1516.  It  shows  a 
mind  which  had  exercised  itself  freely  and 
vigorously  upon  several  of  the  most  important 
topics;  and  contains  some  liberal  sentiments 
respecting  religion,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  had  in  his  youth 
displayed  such  a  tendency  to  superstition,  and 
vyho  in  his  maturity  was  to  relapse  into  bigotry. 


This  production  made  him  known  to  tlie  lenrn - 
ed  abroad,  and  he  engaged  in  correspondence 
with  several  eminent  men  of  letters,  among 
M-hom  the  most  illustrious  was  Erasmus. 
^\'ith  this  great  schobr  he  had  contracted  a 
friendship  as  early  as  1510,  when  he  visited 
England,  and  the  most  aliectionate  intimacy 
appears  always  to  have  subsisted  between 
them. 

No  man  in  public  life  was  ever  more  free 
from  avarice  or  ambition  than  More ;  and 
he  steadily  refused  a  pension  from  the  king 
which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  such  an 
obligation  from  the  court  would  shackle  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  law- 
officer  of  the  city,  should  any  matter  of  dis- 
pute occur  between  them.  At  length,  the 
great  credit  he  acquired  in  pleading  before  the 
star-chamber  for  the  release  of  a  ship  of  the 
pope's  which  had  been  claimed  as  a  forfeiture 
to  the  crown,  determined  the  king  to  insist 
upon  his  accepting  the  place  of  master  of  the 
requests.  Shortly  after,  he  was  knighted, 
taken  into  the  privy-council,  and  received  into 
a  familiarity  with  his  master  which  seemed  to 
place  him  on  the  most  prominent  point  of 
favouritism.  Henry  frequently  took  him  into 
his  closet,  and  conferred  with  him  upon  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  topics  ;  and  would 
sometimes  carry  him  to  the  leads  of  the  palace 
on  a  fine  evening,  and  ask  him  questions  con- 
cerning the  names  and  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  He  also  amused  himself  with 
the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  More's  relaxed  con- 
versation, and  often  required  his  attendance 
at  his  private  suppers  with  the  queen,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  making  them  merry."  How  much 
soever  More  might  be  flattered  with  this  fond- 
ness for  his  company,  he  found  that  it  en- 
trenched so  much  upon  his  leisure  and  domes- 
tic comforts,  that  he  put  on  a  graver  demeanour, 
and  rendered  himself  less  entertaining  that  he* 
might  be  more  at    liberty. 

In  1520,  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  He  soon  after 
bought  a  spacious  house  at  Chelsea,  whither  he 
removed  his  family.  His  hrst  wife  was  now 
dead,  after  having  borne  him  three  daughters  and 
a  son,  and  he  had  taken  a  second,  who  was  a 
widow  in  advanced  years,  chiefly  recommended 
to  him  by  her  housewifely  qualities.  When 
the  king  in  1523  had  summoned  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  supplies  for  the  war 
with  France,  he  procured  tlie  nomination  of 
his  favourite  More  to  be  speaker  of  the  house 
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of  commons.  This  was  an  office  from  which  he 
would  gladly    have  been  excused,  as  he  well 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fulfil  his 
duty  to   the  people  and  at    the  same  time   to 
satisfy  the    expectations  of    the  court.       His 
speech  to  the  king  on  being  presented  to  him 
for  approbation,  was  in  a  strain  of  servility  which 
can  be  excused  only  by  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
He  also  seconded    the  motion  for   a    subsidy 
when  made  in  the   house ;    but  his    conduct 
when  "Wolsey  came  down,  with  all  his  state,  to 
overawe  that  assembly  by  his  presence  while 
the  matter  should  be  debated,  has  been  highly 
npplauded.     After  that  haughty  minister  had 
made  a  solemn  speech  setting  forth  the  king's 
necessity,  and  had  in  vain  waited  for  an  an- 
swer from  some  of    the    members,    who,    it 
seems,    had  concerted  among  themselves    to 
give  him  no  reply,  he  applied  to  the   speaker 
himself  for  satisfaction.     Sir  Thomas,  "  hav- 
ing   first,  with  great  reverence,  on    Ms   knees 
excused  their  silence,  as  being  abashed  at  the 
presence  of  so  noble  and  extraordinary  a  per- 
sonage, proceeded  to  shew  him  by  many  ar- 
guments that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  an- 
cient liberty  of  the  house  to  make  an  answer 
to  his  majesty's  message  by  any  other  person 
than    some    of    their   own    members."     The 
cardinal  thereupon  left  the  house  in  high  dis- 
pleasure, and  only  half  the  subsidy  demanded 
was  voted.     If  in  this  transa£tion  any  dignity 
was  displayed,  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  house  rather   than  of  the  speaker;    nor 
does  there  appear  any  ground  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  More  intended  to  ridicule   the   car- 
dinal by  a  mockery  of  overacted  respect.     If 
lie  gave  any  personal  offence  to    the  court  it 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  in  1526  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
joined    with    "Wolsey   and    other  officers    of 
state  in  an  embassy  to  the  French  king.     It 
■was  about  this  period  fliat  the  king    coming 
one  day  to  call  upon  him  at  Chelsea,  walked 
with  him  above  an  hour  in  his  garden,  with  his 
arm  round  More's  neck.     After  he  was  gone, 
Mr.  Roper,  son-in-law  to  sir  Thomas,  felicitated 
him  upon  such  a  distinguishing  mark   of  the 
royal  favour.      The    prudent    statesman,  well 
aware  of  his  master's  capricious  and    tyranni- 
cal temper,  while  he  acknowledged,  that  for 
the  present  he  probably  possessed  as  much  of 
the  king's  regard  as  any  subject  in  the  king- 
dom, added,  "  But  yet,  son,  I  may  tell  thee, 
I  have  no  cause  to  be  prowd  of  it ;  for  if  my 


head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  would 
not  fail  to  go  off." 

The  king  more  than  once  sounded  h  im con- 
cerning the    divorce  from    queen    Catharine, 
which  was  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  but 
received  no  favourable  answers.     His  opinion 
of  sir  Thomas,  however,  was  such,  that  upon 
the  disgrace  of  Wolsey  he  raised  liim  to  the 
high  office  of  chancellor  of  England  in  1530, 
being  the  first  lay-man  who  ever  occupied  it. 
His  conduct  in  this  important  post  was  most 
exemplary,  and  never  was  it  filled  by  any  one 
who  surpassed  him  in  diligence,  honour,  and 
integrity.     For  the  benefit  of  poor  suitors,  he 
sat  every  afternoon  in  his  own  hall  ready  to  at- 
tend to  their  causes;  and  such  was  his  dispatch 
of  business,  that    when  he  resigned  the  seals, 
there  was  not  one  cause  remaining  for  deci- 
sion.    He  rejected  all  bribes  that  were  offered 
him,  and  that  without  any  show  of  austerity, 
but  in  hisown  good-humoured  manner.      I'hus, 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  a  suit  in  chancery, 
having  brought  him  a  gold  cup  as  a  present,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  filled  with  wine,  and  drinking 
her  health,  delivered  it  to  her  again  for  a  new- 
year's  gift.     When  another  lady  had  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  gloves  and  forty  pounds- worth 
of  angels  in  them,  he  said,  "  INlistress,  since  it 
were  unmannerly  to  refuse  your  gift,  I  accept  the 
gloves,  but  utterly  refuse  the  lining."     His  im- 
partiality when  the  interests  of  any  connected 
with   him  were   concerned   may  be  judged  of 
from   the  following  circumstance :  one  of  his 
sons-in-law,  INIr.  Heron,  having  a  cause  de- 
pending, was  advised  by  the  chancellor  to  sub- 
mit  it  to  arbitration;    and   when,   presuming 
upon  the  favour  of  his  great  relation,  he  declined 
the  proposal,  he  had  the  mortification  to   find 
a  decree  given  directly  against  him.     The  dis- 
couragement  of  vex.itious  and  litigious  suits 
was  an  object  he  had  much  at  heart,  as  well  as 
the  mitigation  of  the  rigours  of  the  common 
law,  and  the  protection  of  the  people  from  in- 
juries.    There  was  one  point,  indeed,  on  which, 
he  made  his  natural  disposition  to  kindness  and 
lenity  give  way  to  what  he,  doubtless,  though_t 
a  higher  duty,  but  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
exhibits  him  in  an  unamiable  view ;  this  was 
the  prosecution  of  heresy.     It  has  already  beea 
seen,  that  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  religion 
in  which  he   was  bred  marked  his  character 
from  youth;  and  during  his  highest  advance- 
ment, he  never  ntgUxted  the  minutest  of   its 
devotional  injunctions.     The  contempt  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  reformers  excited,  thcreforej  hia 
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warmest  nbliorrcnce ;  and  the  unhappy  civil 
«]isturbances  witli  which  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  was  attended  caused  him  to  re- 
gard it  as  subversive  of  all  regular  government 
and  subordinacion.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  consulted  by  Henry  when  that  prince 
composed  his  work  against  Luther;  and  to 
that  reformer's  contemptuous  answer  to  it  he 
wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  heaped  together  all 
the  terms  of  virulent  abuse  that  he  could  find 
in  the  Latin  language.  He  afterwards  wrote 
against  Tindal,  and  he  never  spoke  of  heretics 
without  exasperation.  In  a  letter  to  Eras- 
mus he  declares,  that  such  was  his  hatred  to 
them,  that  unless  they  should  repent,  he  would 
give  them  all  the  molestation  in  his  power. 
Wiien  chancellor,  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  employed  all  the  authority  of  his  ofHce  in 
asFisting  the  popisli  clergy  in  their  attempts  to 
extirpate  the  reformeis.  Although  he  himself 
denies  or  extenuates  the  charge  of  cruelty  urged 
against  him  m  his  examinations  of  the  Protes- 
tants, yet  it  is  affirmed  on  good  authority,  that 
he  caused  one  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  accused  of  favouring  the  new  opi- 
jiionb,  to  be  whipped  at  his  own  house  in  his 
presence,  and  afterwards  saw  him  put  to  the 
torture  in  the  Tower.  This  unhappy  person 
was  induced  by  these  severities  to  recant,  but 
afterwards  repented  and  avowed  his  opinions, 
for  which  he  was  burnt  at  Sn.ithfield  •,  probably, 
however,  not  till  after  More  had  ceased  to  be 
chancellor,  since  Erasmus  asserts  that  no  one 
was  put  to  death  for  his  opinions  whilst  he 
held  that  office.  While  we  lament  this  in- 
tolerance, which  was  common  to  almost  all  re- 
ligionists at  that  time,  we  must  absolve  More 
from  any  of  those  interested  views  which 
other  persecutors  have  joined  with  their  bi- 
gotry ;  for  when  the  bishops,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services  to  their  cause,  had 
made  a  purse  to  be  presented  to  him,  he  both 
refused  it  for  himself,  and  would  not  permit 
any  of  his  family  to  accept  it.  His  conscien- 
tiousness was  soon  put  to  the  severest  test,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  went  through  his  trial 
has  conferred  immortal  honour  on  his  memory. 
The  state  of  his  mind  as  to  public  affairs,  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  wishes  for  the  public 
good,  may  be  deduced  from  what  he  said  to 
Mr.  Roper  as  he  was  walking  with  him  one 
day  by  the  side  of  the  Thames.  "  On  condi- 
tion that  three  things  were  well  established  in 
Christendom,  I  would  to  our  Lord,  son  Roper, 
that  1  were  put  here  into  a  sack  and  presently 
thrown  into  the  i  h<imes."    These  three  things 


he  explained  to  be,  universal  pence  among 
christian  princes,  a  perfect  uniformity  of  re- 
ligion, and  a  jjood  cmclusion  to  the  disquiets 
respecting  the  king's  marriage.  As  to  this  last 
pomt,  nothing  couKl  induce  him  to  concur  in 
the  king's  f.ivourite  project  of  a  divorce;  and 
being  sensible  that  he  could  not  finally  be  di- 
verted from  it,  and  that  his  station  would 
oblige  him  to  take  some  decided  p.irt,  he  so- 
licited and  at  length  obtained  permission  to 
resign  the  seals,  after  holding  them  two  years 
and  a  half.  The  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
with  which  he  took  his  loss  of  dignity  was  dis- 
played in  the  manner  in  which  he  apprised  his 
wife  of  the  event.  Goi.ig  with  his  family  the 
next  day,  which  was  a  holiday,  to  Chelsea 
church,  after  mass  was  over,  he  went  to  her 
pew  door,  as  one  of  his  gentlem.en  vi'as  accus- 
tomed at  other  times  to  do,  and  opening  it 
with  a  low  bow,  said  ''  INIadam,  my  lord  is 
gone  out."  She  did  not  at  first  apprehend  the 
jest,  and  when  he  seriously  informed  her  of 
the  fact,  she  by  no  ineans  approved  the  sacri- 
fice he  had  made.  Indeed  he  was  but  slen- 
derly furnished  for  an  honourable  retirement, 
for  he  had  little  more  than  100/.  of  yearly  re- 
venue left;  but  his  mind  was  fully  prepared  to 
submit  to  every  necessary  retrenchment.  He 
provided  situations  for  his  gentlemen  and  ser- 
vants among  his  friends  of  the  nobility  and 
prelacy,  lessened  his  household  by  parting  with 
his  married  children  and  their  families,  who 
hitherto  had  resided  with  him,  and  quitting 
all  political  concerns,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  letters  and  religion. 

Although  the  king  had  expressed  himself 
very  graciously  to  sir  Thomas  on  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  seals,  yet  it  appears  that  the  chan- 
cellor's resistance  to  his  will  deeply  offended 
him;  and  in  that  arbitrary  reign,  ruin  was  never 
far  from  the  man  who  dared  to  thwart  his  so- 
vereign's pleasure.  The  first  circumstance  that 
brought  him  into  trouble  and  danger  was  the 
imposture  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  nun 
of  Kent.  When  she  opened  htr  commission 
to  admonish  the  king  of  his  crimes  against  the 
church,  she  called  upon  More,  and  made  a  de- 
claration to  him  of  her  pretended  revelations. 
Her  affected  simplicity  and  holiness  seem  to 
have  made  some  impression  upon  him,  and  he 
held  some  conversations  with  her,  and  wrote 
her  a  letter.  U{>on  these  grounds  the  king  di- 
rected liim  to  be  named  as  an  accomplice  with 
her  in  the  bill  of  attainder  that  was  brought 
in  against  her.  While  this  was  hanging  over 
him,  a  committee  of  council  was  appointed  to 
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hear  hlsjuitificationof  himself;  but  the  real 
purpose  was  to  induce  him  through  apprehen- 
sion to  give  that  assent  to  the  king's  divorce 
and  second  nuuringe  which  he  had  hitherto 
refused.  Relying,  however,  on  his  innocence 
in  this  business,  and  resolved  to  undergo  any 
extremity  rather  than  violate  his  conscience, 
he  resisted  both  threats  and  persuasions  ;  and 
he  perfectly  cleared  himself  also  of  another 
singular  charge  that  was  brought  against  him, 
which  was,  having  induced  the  king  to  pub- 
hsh  that  book  against  Luther,  in  which  the 
pope's  authority  was  held  forth  in -terms  that 
were  now  found  very  inconsistent  with  the 
meditated  attacks  upon  the  Romish  see.  Henry, 
still  more  exasperated  with  his  defence,  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
strike  his  name  out  of  the  bill,  and  not  till 
it  had  been  sug;j;epted  to  him  that  More's  nsa- 
nifest  innocence  might  possibly  produce  his 
acquittal  even  in  his  majesty's  own  presence. 

The  kaiown  disfavour  of   the    king    encou- 
raged several  accusations  of  the  late  chancel- 
lor for  misconduct  in  his  office,  all  of  which 
he  triumphantly  refuted;  but  another  danger 
impended,    which    his    principles  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid.     Henry  bad  now 
resolved  to  throw  ofF  all  spiritual  allegiance  to 
the  pope,  and  to  declare  himself  the  head   of 
the  church  of  England;  and  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
rwent  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  issue  of 
his   new  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  an  oath  was  im- 
posed upon  all  subjects,  containing  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  claim  of  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, and  a  renunciation  of  all  obedience 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  thepenaltiesof  trea- 
son were  denounced   against  all  who  should 
refuse  to    take    it.       By  a  committee  of  the 
cabinet-council  at  Lambeth,  sir  Thomas  More 
■was  cited  to  appear  and  take  this  oath.     He 
declared  himself  ready    to  swear  to  the  suc- 
cession after  a  form  of  his  own  drawing,  but 
affirmed  that  as  the  oath  was  worded  he  could 
not  in  conscience  take  it.     At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  presume  to  censure  those  who  had 
not  the  same  scruples  with  himself.     As  his 
known  abilities  and  integrity  rendered  his  ac- 
quiescence highly  desirable,  many  arguments 
were  employed  to  change  his  opinion.   Among 
others,  archbishop  Cranmer  reasoned  with  him 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  Since  you    blame 
no  other  person  for  taking   this  oath,  it  ap- 
pears that  you  are  not  convinced  that  taking  it 
is    sinful,   but    only    entertain  doubts    of  the 
matter ;  you  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  you 
are  bound  to  obey  the   king   and   the   law; 


there  being,  therefore,  a  certainty  cu  the  onfe 
side,  and  only  a  doubt  on  the  other,  it  is  your 
duty  to  act  according  to  the  first,  notwithstand- 
ing the  second."     The   sophistical    nature  of 
this  argument  is  manifest ;  since,  in  point  of 
fact.  Wore  had  no  doubts  that  with  his   prin- 
ciple   it  would   be  sinful  in    him  to    take   the 
oath,  though  he  did  not  tondtmn  others  for 
doing  it:  the  argument,  however,  made  some 
impression  upon  liim,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
him  upon  reflection.     Still  less  could  the  more 
direct    method   of   the  abbot  of  Westminster 
prevail  upon  such  a  mind  as  his,    which  was, 
to    prove  to  him,  "  that  since  his  conscience 
determined  diflerently  from  that  of  the  great 
council  of  the  realm,  he  ought  to  infer  that  it 
was  erroneous,  and  to  change  his  conscience." 
IMore  continuing  stedfast   in  his  refusal,    the 
council  debated  what  should  be  done  with  him. 
Cranmer  advised  complying  with    his  offer  of 
accepting  his  oath  to  the  suceesbion  according 
to   his  own   terms;  but    the    king,  personally 
irritated  against  him,  and  inflexible  in  his   de- 
terminations, would  admit  of  no  compromise; 
and  sir  Thomas  was  accordip.gly  committed  to 
the  1  ovver,  jfnd  indicted    for  treason  on   the 
statute.     A  new  act  was  passed  in  the  ensuing 
session    of  parliament,   more  strongly  decLara- 
tory    of  the    king's   ecclesiastical    supremacy; 
and  a  new  form  of  oath    respLCting    the    suc- 
cession was  enjoined,  under  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  former  act.     This  new  oath  was 
offered  to  More  in  the  Tower,    who  only  ob- 
served, that  they  were  not  able   to   justify  his 
imprisonment  by  the  former  statute,   and  that 
it  was  a  pity  any  christian    prince    should  be 
abused  by  a  council  so  flexible  to  all  his   in- 
clinations.   As  no  ground  could  be  gained  upon 
him,  he  was  expressly  excepted  out  of  a  ge- 
neral pardon,   and  a  particular  act  was   passed 
to  attaint  him  of  misprision  of  treason.    While 
he  remained  in  prison,  his  wife  visited  him,  and 
in  vain  used  her  worldly  arguments    to   per- 
suade him  to  comply  with  the  king's  pleasure. 
He  was  also    vifited  by  a   committee    of  the 
privy-council     for    the    same     purpose ;  and 
attempts     were    made    to     entangle  him    by 
ensnaring   questions,   but  with  little    success, 
since  his  caution  was  equal  to  his  steadfastness; 
At  length,  after  he  had  lain  in  prison  near  fif- 
teen months,  a  resolution  was  taken  of  bring- 
ing him  to  trial  at  the  King's  Bench.  To  this  in- 
dictment he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  such  was  the 
clearness  and  strength  of  the  arguments  he  pro- 
duced in  his  defence,  that  the  attorney-general 
had  not  v^word  to  reply.    Rich,  the  solicltor-ge- 
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ner.iljliowevcr,  swore,  that  sivTIiomas,  in  a  con- 
versation with  him,iiirectly  allirmcdtliatthc  par- 
liament coLihi  not  make  the  king  supreme  head  of 
thechurch  ;  aiul  ahliough  this  \:"is  most  solemn- 
ly asserted  by  the  prisoner  to  be  a  falsehood, 
and  there  was  no  other  evidence  to  confirm  it, 
the  obsequious  jury  brought  him  in  guilty.  In 
tliat  disgraceful  age  of  servitude,  juries,  in- 
deed, seenxed  to  have  no  other  rule  than  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  court  was  almost  sure  of  being  condemned 
by  his  country.  The  illustrious  culprit  re- 
ceived his  sentence  with  all  the  serenity  of  con- 
scious innocence,  and  was  re-conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  At  the  Tower-wharf,  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Roper,  was  waiting  to  take 
her  laft  farewell  of  him.  At  his  approach, 
she  burst  through  the  throng,  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her  father,  and  closely  embracing  him, 
could  only  utter,  "  IMy  father,  oh,  my  father!" 
He  tenderly  returned  her  embrace,  and  ex- 
horting her  to  patience,  parted  from  her.  She 
soon,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  again  burst  through 
the  crowd,  and  clung  round  his  neck  in  speech- 
less anguish.  His  firmness  was  now  over- 
come ;  tears  flowed  plentifully  down  his 
cheeks,  till  vi-ith  a  final  kiss  she  left  him.  All 
his  subsequent  behaviour  was  marked  not  only 
with  the  calmness  of  resignation,  but  with 
the  humorous  and  even  mirthful  cast  which 
was  radical  in  his  temper.  The  king  sponta- 
neously remitted  the  sentence  of  hanging  and 
quartering,  and  changed  it  into  beheading  ;  up- 
on which  sir  Thomas  said  in  his  jesting  manner, 
*'  God  forbid  his  majesty  should  use  any  more 
such  lenity  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  God  bless 
my  posterity  from  such.pardons."  He  ex- 
pressed great  thankfulness  for  the  permission 
given  to  his  M'ife  and  family  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral; and  he  acquiesced  in  the  tyrannical  man- 
date, "  that  he  should  not  use  many  words  at 
liis  execution."  Being  denied  the  use  of  pen 
and  ink,  he  wrote  a  letter  with  a  coal  to  his 
daughter  Roper,  to  whom  he  also  sent  his 
-whip  and  hair-shirt,  of  which  circumstances  of 
his  devout  discipliire  she  was  the  sole  confidant. 
On  the  fatal  day,  July  5,  1535,  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  best  apparel,  and  walked  cheer- 
fully to  the  place  of  execution.  Observing 
that  the  scaffold  was  weakly  built,  he  turned  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  said,  "  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and  for  my 
coming  down  let  mc  shift  for  myself."  He 
desired  the  spectators  to  pray  for  him,  and  to 
bear  witness  that  he  died  in  and  for  the  holy 
CAtholic  church,  and  a  faithful  servant  both  of 


God  and  the  king.  He  tlien  said  Iiis  prayers  ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  lie  addressed  him- 
self with  a  lively  and  pleasant  countenance  to 
the  executioner,  and  exhorted  him  to  perform 
his  office  boldly,  and  take  care  that  he  did  not 
strike  awry.  Then  calmly  laying  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  having  desired  the  executioner 
to  stay  till  he  had  removed  his  beard,  "  for 
that  had  committed  no  treason,"  he  received  a 
single  stroke,  v/hich  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  This  vi'as  the  end  of  sir  Thomas  More, 
at  the  age  of  ^^.  His  manner  of  leaving  the 
world  has,  by  some,  been  eensurctl  as  too  light 
and  indifferent ;  but  it  is  a  just  privilege  of  iimo- 
cence  to  indulge  all  the  gaiety  that  may  be  na- 
tural to  it  even  in  the  most  serious  occasions. 
A  more  immaculate  character  has  rarely  left  the 
world,  and  he  doubtless  really  felt  that  ease  at 
heart  from  the  exchange  of  existence  he  was 
about  to  make,  which  his  behr.viour  denoted. 

O*^  his  manner  of  life  during  his  prosperity- 
Erasmus  has  drawn  the  following  interesting 
picture.  '■  More  has  built  near  London  upon 
the  Thames,  a  commodious  house,  neither 
mean,  nor  an  object  of  envy.  'J  here  he  con- 
verses affably  with  his  family,  his  wife,  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters 
and  their  husbands,  with  eleven  grand-children» 
There  is  no  man  living  so  affectionate  to  his 
children ;  and  he  loves  his  old  wife  as  well  as 
if  she  were  a  young  maid.  Such  is  the 
excellence"  of  his  temper,  that  whatever  hap- 
pens which  could  not  be  prevented,  he  is  as 
well  pleased,  as  if  it  could  not  have  been 
better.  His  house  may  be  resembled  to 
Plato's  academy,  or  rather  may  be  called  a 
school  or  university  of  christian  religion,  for 
there  is  no  one  in  it  who  does  not  read  or  study 
the  liberal  sciences:  piety  and  virtue  are  the  care 
of  all  :  no  quarrels  or  intemperate  words  are 
heard  ;  none  are  seen  idle.  His  household  dis- 
cipline is  not  maintained  by  harsh  and  lofty 
language,  but  by  all  kindness  and  courtesy : 
every  one  performs  his  duty  with  alacrity,  nor 
is  sober  mirth  wanting,"  We  further  learn 
that  he  was  fond  of  music,  in  which  several 
of  his  family  were  proficients.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  fine  arts  is  attested  by  his  patron- 
age of  Holbein,  whom  he  entertained  in  his 
house  nearly  three  years.  His  piety  almost 
exceeded  the  measure  of  a  pious  age.  Of  his 
filial  duty  a  pleasing  aiiecdote  is  given  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship  ;  when,  as  he  passed 
through  Westminster-hall  to  his  seat,  he  never 
failed  to  go  into  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
while  his  father  was  sitting  as  judge,  and  ask 
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his  blessing  on  liis  knees.  His  IcAminj;  was 
various  and  extensive  -,  his  elocution  ready  and 
agreeable.  For  wit  few  men  of  his  time 
were  comparable  to  him  -,  but  it  was  of  the 
good-humoured  kind,  except  when  exasperated 
by  religious  controversy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  topic  capable  of  altering  the 
natural  sweetness  of  his  tlispofition.  In  fine, 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  so  happily  blend- 
ed and  tempered,  that  he  wanted  little  of 
being  a  perfect  character.  His  writings,  ex- 
cept the  Utopia,  were  chiefly  polemic,  and 
have  long  fallen  into  oblivion.  His  Englibh 
\\«)rks  were  published  collectively,  by  order  of 
queen  Mary,  ia  1557;  of  his  Latin  works, 
editions  were  given  at  Basil  in  1567,  and  at 
Louvaln  in  1566.  His -"  Utopia"  was  tran- 
slated by  bishop  Burnet,  and  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  this  version  was  published  by  Dr. 
Warner  in  1758. 

Of  his  children,  his  favourite  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  William  Roper,  esq.  most  resem- 
bled him  in  talents  and  disposition.  She  was 
educated  on  the  most  liberal  plan,  and  became 
a  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  sciences  then  usually 
taught,  and  of  various  musical  instruments. 
She  wrote  with  elegance  both  in  English  and 
Latin.  In  the  latter  her  style  was  so  pure, 
that  cardinal  Pole  could  scarcely  be  brought 
to  believe  that  her  compositions  were  the 
work  of  a  female.  Erasmus  addressed  an 
epistle  to  her,  in  which  he  mentions  her  as 
celebrated  for  solid  learning  as  well  as  for 
manners  and  virtue.  Her  reverence  and  af- 
fection for  her  father  were  unbounded.  After 
his  head  had  been  exposed  during  fourteen 
days  upon  London  bridge,  she  found  means 
to  procure  it,  and  preserving  it  carefully  in  a 
leaden  box,  g^ve  directions  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  her  arms  when  she  was  buried,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Bioqr.  Britaii.  Life 
of  More  by  Dr.  IVarner.     Hume. — A. 

MORE,  Antonio,  an  eminent  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Utrecht  in  15 19,  learnt  his  art 
under  John  Schoreel.  His  manner  resembled 
that  of  Holbein,  but  with  less  delicacy  of  finish- 
ing •,  and  he  occasionally  adopted  a  bold  mas- 
culine style,  and  displayed  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  chiaroscuro.  Cardinal  Granvelle  re- 
commended him  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  sent  him  into  Portugal,  where  he  painted 
the  king  and  queen,  atid  the  infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  archduke  Philip.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  into  England  to  take  the  por- 
trait of  queen  Mary,  in  which  he  gave   so 


much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed  painter 
to  tlieir  majcstios,  with  a  liberal  pension. 
He  remained  in  England  duriiu  Mjry's  reign, 
much  employed  by  persons  of  rank.  After 
her  death  he  follovi^ed  Philip  into  Spain,  and 
was  admitted  by  him  to  a  familiarity  that  seems 
out  of  character  in  so  grave  and  haughty  a  mo- 
narch. A  sportive  retaliation  of  a  jocular  free- 
dom of  the  king's  was,  however,  considered 
as  so  serious  an  offence,  that  he  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  into  Flanders  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  though  Philip  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  recal  him,  he  made  his  excuses,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Alva  at 
Utrecht.  He  ingratiated  himself  so  well  with 
that  commander,  that  after  employing  his 
pencil,  he  made  him  receiver  of  the  revenues  of 
West  Flanders,  Upon  this  elevation,  sir  An- 
tonio (for  he  had  been  knighted)  burned  his 
easel,  and  gave  away  his  painting  tools.  He 
lived  magnificently,  and  by  his  stately  and 
handsome  presence  well  became  the  dignity 
of  his  station.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1575, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  This  master  did  not 
confine  himself  wholly  to  portrait,  but  painted 
some  historical  works  with  applause.  Mr. 
Fuseli  says  of  him  that  he  had  something 
of  the  Italian  style  in  his  design,  and  his  co- 
lour was  Titianesque."  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  England.  IValpoW s  Amcd.  of  Painting. 
Pilkington's  Diet. — A. 

MORE,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  divine 
who  was  principal  of  a  protestant  college  at  Cas- 
tres  in  Languedoc,  where  he  was  born  in  16 16. 
As  he  possessed  great  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  learning,  most 
probably  in  the  college  just  mentioned  ;  and 
when  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  to  Geneva,  to  continue  his  theological 
studies.  Finding  on  his  arrival  that  the  chair 
of  Greek  professor  was  then  vacant,  and  that 
strangers  as  well  as  citizens  were  invited  by 
the  curators  of  the  academy  to  become  candi- 
dates for  it,  he  entered  the  lists  with  several 
other  competitors,  of  different  faculties,  all  of 
them  nearly  as  old  again  as  himself;  and  so 
much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  eloquence  did 
he  display  in  the  trial,  that  he  obtained  the 
prize.  After  retaining  this  post  about  three 
years,  he  succeeded  Spanheim,  who  had  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  in  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  and  the  ofHce  of  minister  in  the 
church  of  Geneva.  As  a  preacher  Mr.  More 
possessed  very  popular  talents,   which,  united 
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as  tliey  were  with  great  learning,  pave  him  a 
superiority  over  many  of  his  brethren  that 
excited  their  jealousy  against  him.  He  also 
provoked  their  hatred  by  his  pride,  readiness 
to  take  offence,  satirical  temper,  and  vindictive 
spirit ;  while  he  furnished  them  with  an  ad- 
vantage against  him,  by  the  imprudence  of  his 
conduct,  especially  in  respect  to  his  intercourse 
with  the  female  sex,  which  gave  ground  for 
suspecting  him  of  laxity  of  morals.  Hence  he 
became  involved  in  numerous  quarrels,  which 
rendered  his  situation  uncomfortable  at  Ge- 
neva, where  the  people  were  divided  into  con- 
tending parties,  for  and  against  him.  While  he 
was  thus  circumstanced,  Salmasius,  whose 
good  opinion  he  had  obtained,  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  him  a  professorship  at  Harde- 
wyc  in  Gclderland  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  this  object,  he  afterwards  got  him 
invited  to  become  professor  of  divinity,  and 
pastor  of  the  church  at  N4iddleburg  in  Zea- 
land. With  this  invitation  Mr.  ^iore  com- 
plied, and  left  Geneva  in  1649,  ^"''  ^  strong 
testimony  from  the  church  there  of  his  or- 
thodoxy, for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
report  propagated  by  his  enemies  that  he  en- 
tertained heretical  notions.  Scarcely  had  he 
•entered  upon  his  new  charge,  when  the  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
professorship    of  history    in    their    university. 

\  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Vossius ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  detach 
him  from  the  engagements  which  he  was  under 
to  the  city  of  Middleburg.  When,  however, 
upon  hearing  that  he  was  invited  to  a  professor- 
ship of  divinity  in  France,  they  renewed  their 
offer  three  years  afterwards,  he  thought  proper 
to  accept  of  it,  and  removed  accordingly  to  Am- 
sterdam. Here  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
appointment  with  great  ability  and  reputation, 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1654,  when  he 
obtained  leave    of  absence  for    three  or  four 

'  months  on  a  journey  to  France.  This  journey 
he  took  the  liberty  of  fx*ending  to  Italy, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  graciously  no- 
ticed by  the  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
honoured  him  with  his  esteem,  and  made  him 
rich  presents  Dufing  his  stay  in  this  country, 
he  wrote  a  fine  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  by  the  Venetians ;  for  which  the 
republic  of  Venice  presented  liim  with  a 
<rhain  of  gold.  In  the  spring  of  1656  he  re- 
turned to  his  professorship  in  Holland,  and 
retained  it  till  the  year  1659,  when  he  remov- 
ed into  France,  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  Before  he  left  Amsterdam, 
vol..  viu 


charges  of  imnjoraliiy  had  been  preferred, 
which  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before 
the  synod  of  I'ergoii.  J  he  jurisdiction  of 
that  synod  he  disowned,  and  acquainted  iliem 
that  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  any 
church  but  that  of  France  ;  which  did  not 
prevent  them  from  passing  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him,  declaring  hini  incapa- 
ble of  exercising  the  ministry  in  that  country, 
to  the  edification  of  the  people,  or  receiving 
the  communion  in  it.  Information  of  this 
sentence  was  carried  into  France,  and  Ifiid 
before  the  national  synod  of  Loudon,  by  many 
who  opposed  his  admission  to  the  church  of 
Paris  ;  but  the  synod,  conceiving  that  it  was 
not  accompanied  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  guilt,  declined  being  influenced  by  it,  and 
confirmed  his  call.  Mr.  Daille  exerted  all  his 
influence  on  M.  More's  behalf,  from  a  firm  con- 
viction of  his  innocence  ;  though  he  had  after- 
wards reason  to  repent  of  the  part  which  he 
took,  owing  to  a  violent  quarrel  between  them, 
and  the  partialities  in  favour  of  Mr.  More 
discovered  by  several  of  the  flock.  In  the 
pulpit  Mr.  More  attracted  an  extraordinary 
crowd  of  auditors,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
multitude  as  an  incomparable  preacher.  "  It 
is  a  dispute  among  persons  of  good  judg- 
ment," says  the  historian  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  "  whether  his  excellency  lay  in  any 
thing  solid,  or  only  in  show,  whether  it  de- 
served to  be  called  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a 
steady  light.  But  even  those  who  gave  sen- 
tence against  him,  could  not  but  hear  him  with 
great  pleasure,  and  feel  in  themselves  the  same 
passions  which  he  raised  in  others.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  had  much  less  learning 
than  is  commonly  imagined,  but  none  doubt  his 
capacity  of  displaying  to  the  best  advantage 
that  which  he  was  master  of,  and  of  giving  a 
lustre  to  any  thing  he  expo.'^^.'^o  the  judgment 
of  the  public."  In  the  midst  of  the  applause 
with  which  he  was  followed,  however,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  reputation  attacked 
by  persons  of  merit,  who  accused  him  anew 
to  the  synods.  F"or  the  particulars  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  we  refer  to  Bayle, 
who  says,  that  "  his  death,  which  was  very 
edifying,  and  the  marks  of  piety  which  he  dis- 
covered in  his  last  sickness,  blotted  out  the  re- 
membrance of  what  might  have  been  irregu- 
lar in  his  behaviour."  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1670,  about  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treitise,  "  de  gratia  et  libero 
Arbitrioj"  another  "deScriptura  sacra,  sive 
dc  causa  Dei ;"  some  learned  rather  than  ele- 
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gant  Latin  "Orations-,"  "Latin  Poems," 
some  of  wliicli  were  much  esteemed ;  and 
•'  Alexandcri  Mori  Fides  Publica,"  &c.  intended 
as  a  defence  against  the  very  severe  castigation 
which  he  received  from  Milton,  for  sending 
into  the  world  Du  Moulin's  "  Regii  Sanguinis 
Clamor  ad  Coelum."     Ba\le. 

MORE,  Henry, a  learned  and  eminent  divine 
of  the  ehurcli  of  England  and  platonic  philoso- 
pher in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate 
aud  of  distinguislied  probity  as  well  as  piety, 
who  in  principle  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  and 
took  especial  care  to  educate  his  children  in 
his  own  sentiments.  When,  therefore,  ];is  son 
Henry  was  of  a  proper  age  to  be  sent  to 
school,  he  chose  for  him  a  master  who  was  a 
Calvinist,  but  well  qualified  to  initiate  him  in 
the  rudiments  of  grammar  learning,  under 
whose  direction  he  continued  till  he  was 
nearly  fourteen  years  old.  At  this  period, 
an  uncle  of  his  perceiving  from  his  progress 
that  he  possessed  excellent  talents  for  acquiring 
learning,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  send  him 
to  Eton  school.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  that 
seminary,  having  received  before  his  departure 
a  strict  and  affectionate  charge,  not  to  desert 
those  religious  principles  in  which  he  had 
been  carefully  instructed.  But,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  already  conceived  a  secret  dislike  to 
the  Calvin'stic  doctrine  of  predestination;  and 
being  now  removed  from  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  his  early  religious  instructors,  he 
gave  a  free  indulgence  to  his  reflections  upon 
the  subject,  and  soon  became  firmly  persuaded 
that  such  a  tenet  was  inconsistent  with  pro- 
per ideas  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Eton,  when  he  dis- 
puted stoutly  against  this  doctrine  with  his 
tid-er  brother,  w'""'  came  thither  to  visit  him, 
in  company  with  Ins  uncle  ;  and  though  tlie  lat- 
ter, when  he  was  informed  of  what  had  passed, 
not  only  chid  him  severely,  but  even  menaced 
him  with  correction  for  his  immature  for- 
wardness in  philosophizing  concerning  such 
points,  he  continued  steady  and  unshaken  in  his 
opinion.  With  his  early  thoughtfulness  was 
united  a  predominant  disposition  to  religious 
contemplations  ;  insomuch,  that  from  his  first 
childhood  an  in  ward  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
was  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  did  then 
believe  there  could  be  no  word  or  thought  hid- 
den from  God.  But  while  his  mind  was  indulg- 
ing to  such  thoughts  and  refle£lions,  he  was 
so  far  from  neglecting  the  design  for  which  he 


was  sent  to  Eton,  that  he  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and 
we  are  told,  that  his  master  would  not  unfre- 
quently  express  his  admiration  of  the  exercises 
performed  by  him.  Having  spent  three  years  at 
Eton,  by  his  uncle's  advice  he  was  sent  to  the 
imiversity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered 
of  Christ's  college  in  1631,  and,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  placed  under  a  tutor  who  was 
not  a  Calvinist.  "  And  now,"  says  he,  "  a  mighty 
and  almost  immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge 
possessed  me  throughout,  especially  for  that 
which  was  natural ;  and  aEove  all  others,  that 
which  is  said  to  dive  into  the  deepest  causes 
of  things,  and  Aristotle  calls  the  first  and 
highest  philosophy,  or  wisdom. — Thus  then 
persuaded,  and  esteeming  it  what  was  highly 
fit,  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  ;  promising  a  most 
wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it."  In 
this  temper  lie  applied  himself  to  the  diligent 
perusal  of  Aristotle,  Cardan,  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, and  made  himself  perfect  master  of 
their  doctrines  before  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1635.  But  he  met  with  little  satis- 
faction in  their  respective  systems  ;  and  their 
manner  of  philosophizing  did  not  coincide 
with  the  peculiar  turn  and  temper  of  his  mind. 
Leaving  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  there- 
fore, he  determined  to  search  for  better  guides 
to  the  object  which  he  sou(jht  for  ;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  should  find  them  among  the 
Pl.itonists.  He  now  began  to  read  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  Plotinus,  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  and 
the  mystical  divines.  He  was  also  exceedingly 
pleased  with  a  little  book  of  the  same  kind,  in- 
titled,  ''  Theologla  Germanica,"  written  by  one 
John  Taulerus,  a  Dominican  monk  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  was  styled  the  illutr.inated 
divine  \  in  which  Luther  said  he  had  found 
more  solid  and  true  divinity  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  writings  and  opinions  of  all  the 
doctors  of  all  the  universities.  "  That  precept 
particularly,"  says  Mr.  More,  "which  this 
author  so  mightily  inculcates,  namely,  that 
_we  should  thoroughly  put  off,  and  extinguish 
our  own  proper  will ;  that  being  thus  dead  to 
ourselves  we  may  live  alone  unto  God,  and  do 
all  things  whatsoever  by  his  instinct,  or  plenary 
permission,  was  so  connatural,  as  it  were,  and 
agreeable  to  my  most  intimate  reason  and  con- 
science, that  I  could  not  of  any  thing  whatso- 
ever be  more  clearly  or  certainly  convinced." 
The  perusal  of  these  writings  confirmed  him 
in  the  conviction  that  something  greater  and 
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more  divine  than  the  knowledge  of  things,  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  felicity  of  man  ;  and  that 
it  is  attainable  only  by  that  purity  of  mind, 
and  divine  illumination,  wliich  will  raise  hini 
to  an  union  with  God. 

Mr.  IMore  pursued  his  studies  with  such 
intenseness  of  application,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  he  reduced  himself  to  a  very  thin 
habit  of  body  ;  and  he  began  to  express  himself 
with  such  extatic  rapturous  warmth,  when 
speaking  of  his  experiences  and  communica- 
tions, as  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
deeply  tinctured  with  enthusiasm.  This  was 
by  some  made  the  groimd  of  objection  against 
him,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  a  fellowship 
of  his  college;  till  they  were  assured  by  others, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  though  studious  and 
serious,  yet  he  was  a  very  pleasant  companion, 
and,  indeed,  "  in  his  way  one  of  the  merriest 
Greeks  they  were  acquainted  with."  I'he 
seriousness  of  his  disposition  in  particular, 
added  to  the  progress  which  he  made  in  learn- 
ing, and  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
seem  at  length  to  have  reconciled  his  father  to 
his  religious  principles.  For,  coming  one  day 
into  his  room  at  the  college,  where  he  found 
him  surrounded  with  his  books,  the  old  gentle- 
man, knowing  the  tendency  of  his  studies,  was 
greatly  affected,  and  said  to  him  in  a  rapture, 
"  that  he  thought  he  spent  his  time  in  an  ange- 
lical way."  And  Mr.  Rloro  said,  "  that  before 
his  father  died,  he  thought  he  had  no  great 
stomach  to  his  strict  Calvinism."  In  the  year 
1639  our  author  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  In  the  following  year  lie  published 
his  "  Psychozoia,  or,  the  first  Part  of  the  Song 
of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical 
Display  of  Life,"  which  he  reprinted  in  1647  in 
octavo,  with  the  other  parts  of  that  song,  and 
some  smaller  pieces,  under  the  title  of  "  Phi- 
fosophical  Poems,"  and  dedicated  to  his  father. 
In  the  dedication  he  mentions,  tiiat  his  father 
used  to  read  to  his  children  on  winter  evenings 
Spenser's  "  Fairy  Quten,"  with  which  our 
author  was  highly  delighted,  and  which  first 
gave  him  a  taste  for  poetry.  Having  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  he  became 
tutor  to  several  young  persons  of  rank,  and 
among  others  to  sir  John  Finch.  He  may  be 
said,  likewise,  to  have  been  tutor,  out  of 
college,  to  sir  John's  sister,  lady  Conway, 
whose  genius  and  temper  were  nearly  allied  to 
his  own,  and  with  whom  he  entered  into  a 
very  intimate  friendship.  This  lady  after- 
wards embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers  ; 
from    which     he   could   never   reclaim    her. 


though  he  laboured  for  that  purpose  during 
several  years.  Her  change  of  sentiment,  how- 
ever, <lid  not  produce  a  rupture  in  tlieir  friend- 
ship •,  and  it  was  at  her  especial  rec]uc.s[  th.it 
he  drew  up  some  of  his  treatises,  particularly 
his  "Conjectura  Cabalistica,"  and  "Philosophia; 
Teutonicae  Censura ;"  in  return  for  which  she 
left  him  a  legacy  of  4C0/.  Before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  piece,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ; 
but  we  are  not  informed  in  what  year.  Seve- 
ral others  of  his  works  were  written  by  him 
at  Ragley,  lord  Conway's  seat  in  Warwick- 
shire, where,  at  intervals,  he  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  time.  Here  he  met  with  tlie 
celebrated  Van  Helmont,  and  the  famous 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  who  were  called  in,  at 
diflerent  times,  to  try  their  skill  in  curing  lady 
Conway  of  violent  pains  in  the  head  to  which 
she  was  subject.  At  last  the  former  lived 
in  the  family,  and  frequented  the  Quakers 
meetings  with  her  ladyship.  After  the  death 
of  lady  Conway  a  design  was  once  entertained 
ot  printing  some  of  her  remains,  and  the  pre- 
face to  it  was  actually  written  by  our  author, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Van  Helmont. 
This  preface  contains  a  very  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  lady,  drawn  up  with  great  address, 
and  may  be  seen  in  his  life  by  J.  Ward. 

Dr.  More  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
very  early  to  the  retirement  of  a  college  life  ; 
since  we  find  that  in  1642  he  resigned  the  rec- 
tory of  Ingoldsby  in  Lincolnshire,  soon  after 
he  had  been  presented  to  it  by  his  father,  who 
had  purchased  the  advowsou  for  him.  i  he 
enjoyment  of  undisturbed  study  and  contem- 
plation was  to  him,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  para- 
dise; and  he  was  so  fearful  of  forfeiting  it 
by  any  change  in  his  situation,  that  he  even 
declined  the  mastership  of  his  own  college, 
when  he  might  have  been  elected  to  it  in  1654, 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Cudworth.  Here  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  remain  unmolested  during 
the  civil  commotions  of  the  age,  although  he 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  constantly  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  the  Co-uiriaut.  He  saw  and 
lamented  the  miseries  of  his  country ;  but,  in 
general,  like  Archimedes,was  so  busily  occupied 
in  his  chamber,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  things 
without.  In  this  retirement  he  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  Des  Cartes,  upon  several 
points  of  philosophy,  particularly  the  subject 
of  dioptrics,  and  he  embraced  the  system  of 
that  philosopher,  as  on  the  whole  consonant  to 
his  ideas  of  nature  ;  but  not  without  discover- 
ing defects  in   it,   which    he  endeavoured  to 
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supply.     From  this  studious  retreat  no   pros- 
pect of  prefevmtnt  could  ever  tempt  him.     In 
J675  indeed,  ho  accepted  of  a  prebend  in  the 
churcli  of  Gloucester,  to  which  he  was    col- 
lated  by  hidy  Conway's  brother,  lord  Finch, 
then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England ;  but  he 
was  soon  permitted  to  resign  it  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Edward    Fowler,    afterwards    bishop    of    that 
diocese  ;  and  it  was  thought  that   his   sole  de- 
sign ill  acceoting  it  was,   that    he   might  have 
tlie  opportunity  of  serving  his  friend.     It  was 
in  vaia  that  his  friends  urged  on  him   the  ac- 
ceptance of  several  considerable  promotions  in 
Ireland,    as    the   deanery  of  Christ-church  in 
Dublin,    and    the    provostship    of  the  college 
there,  as  well  as  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  ; 
nor  could  they  move  him  with  assurances  that 
these  were  only  intended  to  be  steps  to  some- 
thing liigher,  and  that  he  would  speedily  have 
the    choice    of  two   Irish    bishoprics,   one  of 
which  was  valued  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.     They  failed  equally  in  an  attempt 
to  decoy  him  Into  a  good  bishopric  in  England, 
of  which  they  had  got  the  promise  ;  for  when 
they  had  persuaded  him  to   accompany  them 
as  far  as  Whitehall,  and  there  accquainted  him 
for  the  first   time  with  their  intention  of  pre- 
senting him  to   the   king,   that  he    might  kiss 
his   majesty's  hand  on    his   preferirfent,    they 
could  not  prevail  upon   him  to  stir  a  step  fur- 
ther,   nor   prevent  his   return   to  his   beloved 
studious  retirement.      Here  he  almost  wholly 
occupied  himself  in  composing  and  publishing 
books,  intended  to  establish  the  principles,  and 
to  promote  the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue. 
These  productions,  though  not  without  a  deep 
tincture    of  mysticism,   are   eminently  distin- 
guished by  profound   erudition,    an    inventive 
genius,    and    a  liberal    spirit.     So  favourably 
were  they    received  by  the  public,  that  Mr. 
Chishull,    an    eminent   bookseller,    declared, 
*'  that  for  twenty  years  together,  after  the  re- 
turn of  king  Charles  II.  '  the  Mystery  of  God- 
liness,' and  Dr.  More's  other  works,  ruled  all 
the  booksellers  in   London."     The  great  cha- 
racter which  he   obtained  by  them  occasioned 
his  being  selected   to   be    one  of    the  Royal 
Society,  with  the  view  of  giving  reputation  to 
it,  before  its  establishment  by  the  royal  charter  ; 
and  he  was    accordingly  proposed   as  a  candi- 
date by  Dr.  Wilkins  and  Dr.  Cudworth  in  June 
1661,  and  elected  soon  afterwards.     With  the 
same  view,  when  the  design  of  a  philosophical 
meeting  of  a  similar  kind  at  Cambridge  was  pro- 
jected in  1684,  Dr.  More  was  engaged  to  be  a 
member.  A  remarkable  testimony  of  regard  for 


his  merit  was  given  by  an  individual,  Jolm 
Cockshuit,  esq.  of  the  inner  Temple,  who  by 
his  last  will  left  three  hundred  pounds,  to  have 
three  of  his  principal  pieces  translated  into 
Latin.  These  were,  his  "  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness," his  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  his 
"  Philosophical  Collections."  By  this  hand- 
some legacy  our  author  was  induced  to  tran- 
slate, likewise,  into  that  language,  the  rest  of 
his  Ensrlish  works  which  he  thoULjht  deserving 
of  publication  ;  and  the  whole  collection  was 
published  in  1679,  in  three  large  folio  vo- 
lumes, the  first  containing  the  author's  theolo- 
gical, and  the  two  last  his  philosophical  pieces, 
i-le  undertook  the  translation  himself,  with 
the  design  of  appropriating  Mr.  Cockshuit's 
legacy  to  the  founding  of  three  scholarships  in 
Christ's  college  ;  but  the  expense  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  those  volumes  swallowed  up 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  Dr.  More,  however, 
compensated  the  college  for  the  loss  of  the 
intended  benefaction,  by  other  donitions  lit 
his  life-time,  and  by  the  perpetual  advowson 
of  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsby,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  it  in  his  last  will.  After  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  collection,  our  author  never 
finished  any  other  considerable  piece.  Dr. 
Mor--,  notwithstanding  the  intenseness  of  his 
studious  application,  enjoyed  through  life,  in 
general,  an  excellent  state  of  health  ;  but  in 
the  year  1686  he  was  seized  with  a  slow 
fever,  which  was  followed  by  a  depression  of 
spirits  and  gradual  decay  of  strength,  till  he 
calmly  breathed  his  last  in  1687,  when  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  More  was  in  person  tall,  and  thin,  but 
well  proportioned  ;  his  countenance  serene  and 
lively,  and  his  eye  bright  and  penetrating. 
His  great  learning  and  genius  we  have  already 
noticed;  but  they  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  in  his  works,  had  they  been  more 
unmixed  with  the  effusions  of  a  too  warm  and 
extravagant  imagination.  He  was  strongly 
under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so  common  among 
his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras, 
and  from  him  to  Plato :  and  consequently, 
that  the  true  princip'«3s  of  divine  philosophy 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Platonists.  At  the  same  time  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  ancient  cabalistic  philosophy 
sprang  from  the  same  fountain  ;  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of 
this  philosophy,  by  showing  its  agn  ement 
with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
and  pointing   out  the  corruptions  which,  had 
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been  introduced  by  the  modern  cabalists. 
He  not  only  thought  liimsclf  extiMordin.irily 
gifted  for  expl.iining  the  prophecies,  but  be- 
lieved that  he  w.is  uiuler  the  direction  of  a 
particul.ir  providence  ns  to  the  tiirie  of  his 
writing  upon  that  subj.ct.  He  was  also  per- 
suaded, that  supernatural  communications  were 
made  to  him  accordiug  to  God's  appointment 
by  his  particular  tjenlus,  like  Socrates's  demon  ; 
and  he  was  credulous  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
paritions and  witches.  With  all  his  imperfec- 
tions, however,  he  was  a  truly  great  and  ex- 
cellent man,  who  was  distinp;uished  by  the 
most  ardent  piety,  and  an  irreproachable  life. 
He  was  meek  and  humble,  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent 
spirit.  He  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  that  he  was 
thought  by  some  to  have:  a  soft  head,  but  he 
thanked  God  he  had  a  soft  heart ;"  and  he 
gave  at  tliC  same  time  a  donation  of  fifty 
pounds  to  a  clergyman's  widow.  He  was  well 
spoken  of  by  p,-rsons  of  all  principles  and 
parti, s.  Bishop  Burnet  calls  him,  "  an  open- 
heart(-d  and  sincere  christian  philosopher,  who 
studied  to  establish  men  in  the  great  principles 
of  religion  against  atheism,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  g;iin  ground,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  .'votne,  and  the  fantastical 
conceits  ot  the  more  sincere  enthusiasts." 
And  Mr  llobbi  s  was  heard  to  say,  that  "if  his 
own  philosophy  were  not  true,  he  knew  of 
none  that  he  should  sooner  like  than  Dr. 
Morc's."  Boih  Mr.  Addison  and  the  noble 
author  of  the  "  Characteristics"  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing his  "  Enchiridion  Ethicum"  to  be  an 
admirable  system  of  ethics;  and  his  "Divine 
Dialogues,"  concerning  the  attributes  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  particular,  have  been  very 
generally  read  and  admired.  Hard's  Life  of  Dr. 
More.  Biag.  Britan.  Brit.  Biog.  Enfiehf  s 
Hist,      Phil  vcl.  it.  boakviii.  ch.  Hi.  sect.  3. — iVI. 

MORKL.  There  have  been  several  eminent 
French  prmters  of  this  name. 

pRtD.  RICK  Morel,  the  Elder,  a  native  of 
Champagne,  was  king's  printer  at  Paris,  and 
his  interpreter  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  was  greatly  skilled.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  printer 
Vascosan,  and  was  his  heir.  He  composed 
several  works,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1583,  at  the 
age  of  about  sixty. 

Frederic  Morf.l,  the  Tcunger,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  name,  was  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  succeeded  his  father  in  1581  as  king's 
printer  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  published 
from  the  manuscripts  in  the  king's  library,  a 


great  number  of  authors,  among  which  were 
several  treatises  of  St.  Basil,  Thcodoret,  Sync- 
sius,  St.  Cyril,  Galen,  Pliilo-Judoeua,  and  ihc 
works  of  Lib, mius,  with  annotations  of  his  own. 
He  was  so  devotedto  study,  thatbeinj;  informed 
that  his  wife  was  expiring,  he  would  not  quit 
his  pen  till  he  had  finished  a  sentence;  and 
when,  before  it  was  concliukd,  he  was  told 
that  she  was  dead,  he  coolly  replied,  "  1  am 
very  sorry  for  it — she  was  a  good  woman."  lie 
died  in  1638,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-eight. 
One  of  his  sons,  Nicho!as,  was  the  king's  in- 
terpreter for  the  learned  languages,  and  wrote 
several  poems. 

Claud  Morfl,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
was  nominated  king's  printer  in  1602.  He 
gave  valuable  editions  of  several  Greek  fathers 
and  other  authors,  to  which  lie  added  prefaces 
of  his  own  composition.  He  died  in  1626, 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  and  Libaniu^,  which  were  completed  by 
his  son  Claud,  his  successor  in  office. 

Charles,  another  son  of  Frederic,  exercised 
the  same  office  with  credit,  which  he  resigned 
in  1639  to  his  brother  Gila.  The  luter  priiited 
arf  edition  of  ''  Aristotle,"  Gr.  Lat  in  four  vo- 
lumes, folio;  and  the  great  "Bibliotheca  I'a- 
trum,^  in  seventeen  volumes,  folio,  1643. 
Moreri. — A 

MOREL  Andrew,  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  a  native  of  Berne,  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  erudition,  especially 
in  the  assemblies  of  learned  men  held  at 
the  house  of  the  duke  d'Aumont,  who  were 
engaged  upon  a  plan  of  elucidating  the  Roman 
hibtory  by  medals.  Morel  had  from  his  youth 
been  addicted  to  the  study  of  medals,  ol  which 
he  had  collected  and  drawn  a  great  number. 
His  learned  friends  exhorted  him  to  form  a 
description  of  all  the  medals  collectively  which 
had  been  already  made  public,  or  were  contained 
in  his  ov/n  cabinet.  He  complied  with  their 
solicitations,  and  in  1683  gave  a  prospectus  of 
his  intended  labour,  in  a  publication  intitled 
"  Specimen  universse  rei  immmaria  antiquae 
quod  lueratorum  reipublicse  proponit  An- 
dreas Moreliius,  Helvetus."  Soon  after  this 
work  had  appeared,  M.  Rainsant,  who  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  royal  cabinet  of  an- 
tiques, obtained  the  assistance  of  Morel  in  de- 
signing all  the  anci'^nt  medals  which  it  con- 
tained. The  king,  Lewis  XIV.,  who  witnessed 
his  application  to  this  task  and  was  informed  by 
him  ot  his  intended  work,  ordered  him  to  in- 
sert in  it  all  the  medals  of  the  royal  cabinet. 
This  he    performed ;    and    finding   tliat  they 
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xx-ore  in  no  haste  to  reward  him  for  his  pains, 
lie  -.ipplied  to  the  miniiter  Louvois,  wlio  gave 
him  aa  unsatisfactory  answer.  Of  this  tveat- 
n-ient  lie  coniplaineii  with  a  liberty  tliat  caused 
hmi  to  be  committed  to  the  Bastille  in  July, 
1688.  He  was  well  entertained  there,  and  suf- 
fered to  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  con- 
tinue his  medallic  researches.  On  the  death 
of  Rainsant  in  June  1689,  M.  de  Villacerf  went 
to  Morel  in  the  Ba^tillc",  and  offered  him  the 
vacant  place  on  condition  of  his  conforming  to 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  As  he  rejected 
the  proposal,  his  imprisonment  (according  to  the 
tyrannical  maxims  of  conversion  then  prevalent 
attheFrench  court)  was  rendered  more  rigorous. 
Villacerf,  however,  by  repeated  solicitations 
obtained  his  liberty  in  the  August  following; 
but  for  some  new  otTonce  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  Bastille  in  April  1690,  and  was  not  liber- 
ated till  November  1691,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  grand  council  of  Berne.  Although  the 
king  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  made 
him  several  presents,  he  wisely  quitted  this 
land  of  slavery- in  1592,  and  returned  to  Berne. 
He  was  afti-rwards  invited  by  the  count  of 
Schwartzemberg,  who  had  a  fine  cabinet  of 
medals  at  his  seat  of  Arnstadt.  With  him  he 
resided  till  he  was  introduced  by  the  baron  of 
Spanheim  to  M.  Dmckclman,  prime  minister 
ot  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  obtained 
for  him  a  promise  of  the  elector's  patronage  in 
publishing  his  great  work.  In  1695  he  re- 
printed at  Leipzig  his  "  Specimen,"  revised 
and  augmented,  i'he  disgrace  of  Danckelman, 
and  a  paralytic  attack  which  he  himself  under- 
went, retarded  the  printing  of  his  work,  which 
was  not  completed  when  he  died  at  Arnstadt  in 
1 703.  It  was  not  till  1734  that  it  was  given  to 
the  public  by  Sigebert  Havercamp  at  Amster- 
dam in  two  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of 
"Thesaurus  MorcUianus  sive  Familiarum  Ro- 
manarum  Numismata  omnia."  Though  not 
so  complete  as  the  author  intended  to  have 
made  it,  it  contains  the  fullest  account  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  Roman  families,  a:;d  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Icrned.  The  engraved  me- 
dals, executed  with  great  beauty  by  Morel 
himself,  are  3:;39  in  number.  IN.'orel  was  a 
modest  man,  and  did  not  place  too  high  a  value 
on  the  science  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  pro- 
ficient. Medals,  he  said,  were  monuments  of 
the  vanity  of  the  ancients,  which,  though  use- 
ful for  the  elucidation  of  history,  did  not  con- 
tain history.  He  left  one  son,  who  was  a  mi- 
nister in  the  church  of  Berne.  Aloreri,  Nouv. 
Diet.  Jlijt. — A. 


MOREL,  Robert,  a  French  monk  and 
author  of  much  esteemed  devotional  and  ascetic 
treatises  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  born 
at  La  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year 
!653.  His  inclmation  leading  him  to  embrace 
the  religious  life,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  took 
the  monastic  habit  among  the  Benedictines  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  laron  at  Meau.K.  Afterwards  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  his  studies,  and  in  1680  was  made  li- 
brari.in  of  that  house.  His  merits  raised  him 
to  different  honourable  posts  in  his  order,  and 
hs  was  chosen  success! vtly  prior  of  Meulan, 
prior  of  St.  Crispin's  at  Soissons,  and  secretary 
to  the  visitor  of  France.  In  1699,  he  obtained 
permission  to  decline  all  engagements  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  retire  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  employed  on  the  composi- 
tion of  various  pious  and  practical  treatises. 
He  died  m  1731,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  with  a  high  character  for  piety,  inte- 
grity, charity, simplicity,  modesty,  and  sanctity 
of  manners.  The  greater  part  oi  his  works  are 
written  in  a  highly  devotional  strain,  and  abound 
in  scripture  language,  and  expressions  borrow- 
ed from  the  ascetic  writings  of  the  fathers. 
Hence  they  became  exceedingly  popular,  and 
excited  against  the  author  a  number  of  envious 
en^-mies,  who  insinu.ited  that  he  was  ajansenist; 
and  he  is  described  as  such,  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Books  of  Jansenists."  They  consist  of 
"  Lffusions  of  the  Heart,  on  each  Verse  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  1716, 
in  four  volumes,  i2mo.;  "Spiritual  Conversa- 
tions, in  the  Form  of  I'rayers,  on  the  Gospels 
for  Sundays,  and  throughout  the  who'e  Year," 
1 720,  in  four  volumes,  r2mo.;  "  Spiritual  Con- 
versations, in  the  Form  of  Prayers,  intended  as 
a  Preparation  for  Death,"  1721,  i2mo.;  'Chris- 
tian Meditations  on  the  Gospels  for  the  whole 
Year,"  1726,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  ;  "Of 
Christian  Hope  and  Confidence  in  the  Mercy 
of  God,"  1728,  i2mo.  ;  "Effusions  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Song  of  Songs,"  1730,  i2mo.;  and 
other  pieces  which  are  enumerated  by  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MOi\EL,  William,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
professor  royal  of  Greek,  succeeded  Turnebe  in 
1555  as  director  of  the  royal  press,  and  gave 
good  editions  of  several  Greek  authors.  He 
wrote  a  "  Commentary  on  Cicero  de  Finibus," 
1545,  quarto ;  a  "  Table  of  the  Sects  of  Philo- 
sophers ;"  and  a  "  Dictionary  in  Greek,  Latin, 
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snd  French."  He  died  in  1564,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authors  with  applause.  ^lo- 
leri. — A. 

MORERI,  Louis,  kno.vn  as  the  fust  au- 
thor of  the  Iiistoricd  dictionary  which  goes 
under  his  name,  was  born  in  1643  '^^  Barge- 
mont,  a  Httle  town  of  Provmce.  He  was 
brougiit  up  to  Hternture,  and  studied  rlietoric 
and  philosophy  at  the  {Jesuits'  college  at  Aix, 
and  theology  at  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  published  a  collection  of  French  pwetry  ; 
and  he  afterwards  employed  himself  in  transla- 
tion and  compilation.  He  took  lioly  orders, 
preached  on  controversial  topics  at  Lyons  dur- 
ing five  years,  and  was  created  a  doctor  of 
theology.  He  then  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
historical  dictionary,  for  M'hich  his  principal 
qualifications  were  a  knowledge  of  modern 
books,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages.  His  "  Dictionaire 
Historique"  first  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674,  in 
one  volume,  folio.  It  was  dedicated  to  M.  de 
Longjumeau  bishop  of  Apt,  with  whom  he 
passed  a  year  in  quality  of  chaplain.  He  ac- 
companied that  prelate  to  P.iris  in  1675,  and 
in  that  capital  bec.une  known  to  the  assembly 
of  clergy,  and  to  the  principal  men  of  letters. 
The  revision  and  aiignu  iitation  of  his  dictionary 
was  the  great  object  of  his  studies,  to  which  he 
applied  with  an  assiduity  that  radically  injured 
liis  constitution.  After  having  pa.ssed  some 
time  with  the  secretary  of  state,  M.  de  Pom- 
ponne,  who  patronis.  d  him,  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate apartments,  where  ho  died  in  1680,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  liad  pre- 
pared a  second  edition  of  his  dictionary,  which 
appeared  in  168  i,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

Although  this  was  but  a  slender  fund  for 
a  work  which  proposed  to  give  a  general  ac- 
count of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  history,  as  chronology,  geography,  ge- 
nealogy, biography,  mythology,  &c.  its  favour- 
able reception  by  the  public  cau.'^cd  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work,  and  to  be  contniued 
under  the  same  name  and  form,  through  nu- 
merous successive  editions,  each  of  which  added 
to  the  former  mass  of  matter.  One  of  the  mc^t 
important  improvements  it  received  was  from 
the  celebrated  John  le  Clerc,  who  published  an 
edition  of  it  at  Amsterdam  in  1691,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, folio.  Such  was  its  credit,  that  the 
foundation  of  Bayle's  dictionary  was  profess- 
edly the  correction  of  that  of  Moreri.  New 
editions  and  supplements  were  published  from 
time  to  time,  till  at  length,  in  1759,  the  twen- 
tieth edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  ten  volumes, 


folio,  comprehending  all  former  corrections  and 
additions.  It  is  this  edition  which  is  consulted 
for  the  present  work. 

^;oreri'•>  dictionary,  as  it  now  appears,  is  a 
vast  compilation  of  liitptoric.d  and  hterary  nat- 
ter,  which,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  veiled 
upon  as  fact,  but  which  <lisplays  little  judgment 
in  propo'^tion  and  sck-'.ticn,  ;ind  not  a  p.iiticle 
of  philosophic.il  spirit  or  moral  animation — A. 

MORGAGNl,  Gi.\MEATisrA,  a  very  emi- 
nent physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1682- 
at  Forli  in  Romagna.  He  lost  hi^  f.ither  at  an 
early  age  ;  but  his  education  was  conducted 
with  great  care  by  his  mother,  and  he  n.ade  a 
rapid  progress  in  all  preliminary  studico.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sulHcicntly  advanced 
to  commence  his  medical  course  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna.  He  distinguished  himself  ac 
that  seminary  as  well  by  his  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity, as  by  his  indefatigable  application.  His 
master  in  anatomy  wa>>  the  celebrated  Valsalva, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  researches  into  the 
organ  of  hearing,  and  whose  place  he  supplied 
as  lecturer  during  his  absence  at  Pariiia.  His 
ready  eloquence,  and  the  number  of  prepara- 
tions by  which  he  illustrated  his  anatomical  de- 
monstrations, engaged  the  attention  of  his  au- 
ditors, while  his  ami.ible  disposition  and  pleas- 
ing manners  conciliated  the  friendship  of  all. 
within  his  sphere.  Ardent  in  pursuit  of  im- 
provement, he  visited  Venice,  where  he  culti- 
vated several  branches  of  physics  with  the  as-- 
sistance  of  Poleni,  Zannichelli,  and  other  men 
of  science.  'Ihence  he  went  to  Padua,  to  at- 
tend upon  tlie  lectures  of  the  professors  of  that 
university;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  completed 
his  extensive  plan  of  instruction  that  he  settled 
in  his  native  place.  That  was,  however,  too. 
narrow  a  field  for  his  talents,  and  he  followed 
the  advice  of  Guglielmini  in  returning  to  Pa- 
dua. The  death  ol  that  friend  in  I  7  10,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Valisnieri,  left  vacant  the 
second  chair  of  the  theory  of  physic  in  the  uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1711.  He 
had  already  di.'^tinguished  himstlf  as  an  anato- 
mist of  great  promise  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Adversaria  Anatomica,  Part  I."  in  1706,  Bh- 
mn.  quarto;  of  which  work  Hallersays,  that  it 
contained  scarcely  any  thing  which  was  not  ei- 
ther entirely  new,  or  given  in  an  improved 
form.  His  contuiually  increasing  reputation 
caused  him  in  1 7  1 5  to  be  raised  to  the  first  ana- 
tomical chair  at  P.idua^  and  from  that  time  to. 
the  close-  of  a  very  long  life  he  ranked  as  one 
of  the  first  anatomists  in  Europe.  Nor  was 
his  knowledge  confined  to  medicine   and  its  • 
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brandies :  he  was  well  acquainted  witli  lite- 
rature in  general,  and  a  proficisnt  in  history 
and  antiquities.  He  had  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing an  excellent  memory,  which  gave  hinr 
the  power  of  bringini^  his  extensive  reading  to 
bear  upon  all  occasions,  and  supplied  him  with 
innumerable  citations  without  the  trouble  of 
consulting  books.  Few  professional  men  have 
obtained  more  literary  lionouis.  He  was  ag- 
gregated to  the  learned  bodies  of  the  Naturas 
Curiosorum,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  those  of 
Petersburgh  and  Berlin,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
associates  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  He  was 
visited  by  all  the  learned  and  the  great  who 
passed  through  Padua  in  their  tours,  and  re- 
ceived particular  marks  of  esteem  from  three 
successive  popes.  The  most  eminent  cotem- 
porary  writers  in  the  departments  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  mentioned  him  with  distinction. 
In  fine,  his  native  city  of  Forli  placed  his  bust 
in  their  public  hall  during  his  life-time  with  an 
honorary  inscription.  He  married  a  lady  of 
famiiy  at  Forli,  who  brought  him  fifteen  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  survived  him.  Blest  with 
a  firm  constitution  and  good  spirits,  he  retained 
his  f.iculties  nearly  to  the  close  ofa  life  which 
terminated  at  t!ie  age  of  eighty-nine  years  nine 
months,  in  December  177  (.  He  left  a  large 
property  acquired  by  his  medical  practice  and 
professional  emoluments,  which  accumulated 
during  a  long  course  of  Italian  frugality  and  so- 
briety of  living.  An  excess  of  economy  was  one 
of  the  foibles  of  this  eminent  man,  who  was, 
however,  kind  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  common  intercour;^e  of  society. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  laboured  under  the 
weakness  of  a  belief  in  judicial  astrology. 

'1  he  principal  works  of  Morggni  are  "  Ad- 
versaria Anatomica,  Part.  VI."  quarto  succes- 
sively published  from  1706  to  1719,  and  col- 
lectiveiy  in  1719,  Patav.  and  afterwards  at 
Leydcn.  These  contain  a  great  number  of  his 
own  observations,  and  discoveries  in  different 
parts  of  the  human  body,  described  with  much 
accuracy:  "  Institutionum  Medicarum  Idea," 
1712,  quarto,  written  upon  his  first  appointment 
to  a  medical  professorship  in  Padua,  and  incul- 
cating the  best  method  of  acquiring  medical  sci- 
ence :  •'  EpistolcE  Anatomies  duae, novas  Observa- 
tioneset  Animadversiones  complectentes,  1728, 
quarto,  edited  byBoerhaave  at  Leyden,  and  chiefly 
relating  to  a  dispute  with  fiianchi  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  liver:  "Epistola:  Anatomicae  XVIII. 
ad  Scripta  pertinentes  celeb.  Ant.  Mar.  Va'sal- 
vff,"  two  volumes  quarto, /''fwr.  1740.   These 


epistles, whichare  preceded  by  a  life  of  Valsalva, 
relate  to  the  subjects  of  Valsalva's  works,  which 
are  subjoined,  and  also  contain  many  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  observations  of  the  author's 
own:  "  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum  per 
Anatomiam  indagatis,  Lib.  V."  Venet.  1760.  fo- 
lio. Fctav.  1 76  :,  two  volumes,  foho.  This  great 
work,  published  when  the  author  had  nearly 
reached  liis  eightieth  year,  is  founded  upon  the 
"  Sepulchretum"  of  Bonetus :  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  dissectionsof  morbid  bodies, made  by 
Valsalva  and  himself,  and  digested  according  to 
the  regions  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the 
feet.  It  is  a  most  valuable  compilation  both  in 
an  anatomical  and  a  pathological  view:  "  Opus- 
cula  miscellanea,  quorum  non  pauca  nunc  pri- 
mum  prodierunt,"  Venet.  1763,  folio.  In  these 
are  contained  his  critical  epistles  concerning 
Celsus  and  Serenus  Sammonicus,  first  published 
in  1704,  with  various  other  pieces  on  literary 
and  medical  topics.  An  edition  of  all  his  works 
was  given  at  Bassano  in  five  volumes,  quarto, 
1765.  Etoy  Diet.  Hist.  Med.  Halleri  BibL 
Anat.  isi  Med. — A. 

MORHOF,  Daniel-George,  a  learned 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  1639,  at 
Wismar  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen'-iyrg.  He 
studied  at  Stettin  and  Rostock,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  which  he 
composed  while  at  the  latter  univ:  rsity,  was 
made  professor  of  poetry  there  in  1660.  When 
the  duke  of  Holstein  founded  the  university  of 
Kiel,  the  reputation  of  JVlorhof  caused  him  in 
1665  to  be  engaged  in  it  as  professor  of  poetry 
and  eloquence.  He  twice  visited  Holland  and 
England,  married  in  1671,  and  in  1673  was 
made  professor  of  history  at  Kiel,  to  which  of- 
fice was  afterwards  added  that  of  public  libra- 
rian. J  he  ardour  with  which  he  applied  to  his 
studies  threw  him  into  a  languishnig  state,  un- 
der which  he  sunk  at  Lubeck  in  1691,  in  his 
fifty-third  year.  The  writings  of  Morhof  are 
numerous,  consisting  of  poems,  orations,  and 
dissertations  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of 
them  curious  and  uncommon,  all  in  the  Latin 
language.  He  appears  to  have  had  much  more 
learning  than  judgment ;  and  he  has  recorded 
his  credulity  by  an  essay  infitied  ''  Princeps 
INIedicus,"  concerning  the  pretended  power  of 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  cure  the 
scrofula  by  their  touch,  which  ho  regards  as 
miraculous;  and  by  an  epistle  on  "he  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  to  which  he  gives  lull  credit. 
His  best  known  and  most  valuable  work  is  a 
general  account  of  books  and  authors,  intitled 
"  Polyhistor  sive  de  Notitia  Auctorum  et  Re- 
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Yvm  commentzru,"  Liibn-i,  1688,  quarto.  An 
additional  part  was  printed  in  1692,  alter  the 
author's  death;  and  new  editions,  with  augment- 
ations, were  given,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of 
John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  three  volumes,  quarto, 
1732.  1  his  is  a  very  useful  work  to  the  students 
of  literary  history,  though  somewhat  defective 
in  method.     Aloren. — A. 

RIORIN,  John,  a  learned  French   ecclesi- 
astic and  oriental  scholar  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  protestant  parents,  and 
born  at  Blois  in  the  year  1591.     After  having 
been   instructed  in   classic. il  learning  and   the 
belles  lettres  at  Rochelle,  he  was  sent  into  Hol- 
land, and  entered  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Leyden.   licre  he  went  through  courses  of  phi- 
Josophy,  mathematics,  antl  law,  and  afterwards 
particularly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity and  the  oriental  languages,  in  which  lie  ar- 
rived at  distinguished  eminence.   He  aho  made 
himself  intimately  acquai)ited  with  the  councils 
and  the  fathers.     Upon  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he    went   to  Paris,  where   he  became 
known  to  the  learned  cardinal  du  Perron,  who 
inade  a  convert  of  him  to  the  c?tholic  religion. 
For  some  time  he  resided  in  the  cardinal's  house, 
from  which  he  removed  to  that  of  the  bishop 
ofliungres;  and  afterwards  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  wliich 
had  been  founded   in  France  by  cardinal  de  Be- 
VuUe.  In  this  retreat  he  applied  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  to  the  studyof  ecclesiastical  and  bibli- 
cal literature,  and  from  time  to  tiine  presented 
the   world   with   various   fruits  of  liis  labours, 
which  entitle  him    to  rank   amongst  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age.   In  1720,  he  published, 
"  lixercitationes  de  Patri;ircharum  et  Primatuni 
Origine,    et  Antiqua    Censuraruin    isi    CUros 
praxi,"  in  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  VIII.    The  next  work  on  which  he  cm- 
ployed  his  labours  was  a  new  edition  of  the  8ep- 
tuagint,  after  the  Vatican  edition,  published  at 
Rome  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  15S7,  ac- 
companied with  the  Latin  version  of  Xobili  us,  and 
a  preface,  in  whicir  he  treats  of  the  authority  of 
the  Septuaglnt,  maintaining  its  superiority,  in 
point  ot   genuineness,  to  the  present  Plebrew 
text,  v\  hich,  he  says,  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Jews.     This   edition   was    published   in  162S, 
under  the  title  of  "  Biblia  sacra  LXX.  Inter- 
pret. CJrxce  et  L;:tine;  cum  Novo  'lestameiuo 
Grxco-Lat.'  &c-  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  is 
now  become  scarce  and  cxpeiiaive,especia!lyt!ie 
copies  on  large  paper.     In  1630,  father  Morin 
published  his   "  History  of  the  Deliverance  of 
theChurch  by  Constantine,  andof  the  Grandeur 
of  teinporalbovereignty  conferred  on  the  Chuich 
VOL.  vn. 


of  RoiTic  by  the  Kings  of  France,''  in  folio 
This  work  excited  displeasure  against  the  au- 
thor at  liome,  which  he  coukl  not  app;ase  till 
he  had  engaged  to  expunge  or  correct  the  of- 
fensive passages  j  though  there  were  not  want- 
ing illustrious  men  at  that  court,  who  bestowed, 
on  it  their  unqualilied   approbation.     Scarcely 
was  this  work  publi.->hcd,  when  our  author  de- 
termined to  call  the  attention  c>f  biblical  scho- 
l.irs  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  by  printing  "'  Exercitations" 
on  that  ancient  version,  which  hid  been  greatly 
overlooked  since  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.      '1  lii"? 
design    had  employed    his    thoughts    for  tw(f 
years;   during  which  h.c  maintained  a   corres- 
pondence with  ;.  learned  Roman,  Jerome  Alex- 
ander, who  furnishtd  him  v/i:h  many  curious 
materials,  which  he  incorporated  in  his  work. 
He  had  access  to  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  Oratory,  which  v/as  written  in  the  Hebrew 
l-tnguage,  but   in  t!\e  Samaritan  character,  and 
corresponded  with  a  similar  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.     By  the  assistance  of 
his  friend  Alexander  he  was  also  furnished  with 
the  loan  of  another  valuable  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  Perer  de  Valle,  a  noble  Roman,  who  had 
spent  twelve  years  in  the  East,  which  was  not 
only  written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  but  in 
the  Samaritan  language,  and  was  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.     Thus  aided 
he    proccetled  with  his   design,   and  in  163 1, 
published  his'  "  Exercitationcs   In   utrumqi^e 
Pentateuchum  Samaritanorum,"  in  quarto,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  supe- 
rior integrity  of  the  S.imaritan  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text.     This  was  followed  by  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  I'entateuch,  with  a  Latin 
version   in  the  Folyglott  of  Le  Jay,  which  was 
rendered  the  less  valuable  and  accurate,  OM-ing 
to  the  great  expedition  used  by  the   editor  in 
carrying  it   through  the   press.     For,  scarcely 
had  it  been  printed,  when  he  received  from  t!ie 
learned  Peircsc,  Hebvreo-Samaritan,  S.imaritan, 
and  Arabic  manuscripts  of  the  Pent,iteu(;h.  He 
was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Tliomas  Comber,  of 
Trinity-College,  Cambridge,    that    there   ex- 
isted a   Hebr;eo-Samaritan  Pentateuch   in  the 
Cotton  library,  and  was   afterwards   furnished 
by  him  with  a  number  of  the  readings  in  which 
it  dillered  from  the  Hebiew  text.     He,  there- 
fore,  carefully  revised   his  printid  text,  com- 
p.iring  it  with  the  manuscripts  knt  to  him,  and 
the  various   readings  which  he  had  procured, 
and  drew  up  observaticns  on  the  whole,  which 
he  intended   for   insertion  in  a  volume  of  cri- 
tical remarks  on  all  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
that  was  proposed  to  be  given  as  an  appendix 
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to  the  Parisian  Polyglott.  The  quarrels,  how- 
ever, between  the  panics  cng-.iged  in  conduct- 
ing that  work  having  prufventcd  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  volume,  after  a  considerable 
interval  father  Morin  gave  to  the  public  his 
critical  observations  in  1657,  umler  the  title  of 
*' Opuscula  Hebrxo-Samiritana,"  i2mo.  In 
the  year  16:55,  our  autl.or  published  the  first 
part  of  another  work  in  support  of  tlie  superior 
integrity  of  the  Samaritan  to  that  of  tlie  He- 
brew text,  intltled,  "  Exercitntiones  Biblii:re," 
&c.  quarto.  The  second  part  of  this  work  did 
rtot  make  its  appearance  till  after  the  author's 
death,  when  it  was  published,  together  with  the 
first"  part,  and  another  piece,  intitled,  "  Ex- 
ercitationes  Ecclesiastics,"  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  "  Extrcitationes  Ecclesiasticie,  et 
Biblicte,"  folio. 

The  work  last  mentioned,  together  with  the 
two  preceding,  exposed  father  Morin  to  the 
critical  animadversions  of  De  Muls,  Taylor, 
Hottinger,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  of  which  some 
account  may  be  seen  in  father  Simon's  life  of 
our  author,  mentioned  below.  That  writer, 
though  he  appreciates  the  value  of  the  Hebrew 
text  very  differently  from  Morin,  candidly  ac- 
knowledges that  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  and 
his  skill  in  biblical  criticism,  appear  to  eminent 
advantage  both  in  his  works  themselves,  and  in 
his  replies  to  the  strictures  of  his  opponents. 
Father  Morin's  reputation  now  stood  so  high 
•with  the  clergy  of  France,  that  the  prelates  in 
their  assemblies  were  frequently  determined  by 
his  advice,  on  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  importance.  His  fame  also  spread  to 
Rome,  where  pope  Urban  VIII.  who  was  in- 
tent on  promoting  an  union  between  the  Latin 
andGreek,  aswellasother  orientalchurches,was 
tksirous  of  availing  himself  of  his  learning  and 
talents  in  that  work.  Acconlingly,  his  hoh- 
ness  directed  cardinal  Barberini  to  invite  him 
to  that  city;  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1639, 
after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  socifety 
to  his  journey.  Here  he  met  with  a  very 
friendly  reception  from  cardinal  Barberini, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  learned  men  at 
Rome,  and  particularly  to  Lucas  Holstenius 
and  Leo  Alatius,  the  former  keeper  of  the  Va- 
tican, and  the  latter  of  the  Barberini  library. 
In  these  repositories  he  met  with  ample  stores 
for  the  gratification  of  his  literary  curiosity, 
particularly  in  the  oriental  manuscripts  with 
which  they  abounded  ;  and  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  congregation  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilating  the  creeds  and  rituals 
of  the  Greek  and  eastern  churches  to  those  of 
B.omc.     He  had  not,  however,  been  occupied 


more  than  nine  months  in  these  employments 
before  cardinal  Richelieu  directed  his  superiors 
to  rec.dl  ium  to  France,  for  reasons  of  wiiich 
we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1640,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  among  his  brethren  of  the  Oratory,  oc- 
cupied in  most  laborious  btudy,  the  publicatioti 
of  various  le.irncd  works,  and  a  literary  corres- 
pondence with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scho- 
lars of  his  time.  Among  his  other  productions, 
were  his  "  Exercitationes  Ecclesiastica;,"  men- 
tioned above;  "  Commeiuarius  liistoricus  de 
Disciplina  in  AJministratione  Sacramenti  Poe- 
nitentice,  XIII.  primis  Sa:culis  Obstrvata," 
1651,  folio;  "  De  sacris  Ecclesiae  Ordinatio- 
nibus,  Commentarlus,"  1655,  folio;  and  "The 
Delects  in  the  Government  of  the  Oratory, 
published  with  a  View  to  the  general  Re- 
formation of  that  Congregation,"  1653,  octavo. 
'I'he  piece  last  meijtioned  is  a  severe  satirical 
treatise,  resembling  that  of  Mariana  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  gave  such  ofFcnce,  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed, and  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  Father  Morin 
died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1659,  whenabout 
sixty-eightyears  of  age,  highly  respected  for  the 
qualities  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  great  literary 
endowments,  and  the  subject  of  warm  panegy- 
ric in  the  writings  of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries.  In  the  year  1682,  father  Si- 
mon caused  to  be  printed  at  London,  in  octavo, 
a  volume  intitled,  "  Antiquitates  Ecclesisc  Orien- 
talis,"  consisting  of  letters  to  and  from  Morin, 
which  were  found  among  the  papers  of  father 
Amelot,and  contain  many  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  history,  criticism,  and  oriental  litera- 
ture. Prefixed  to  it  is  a  life  of  Monn,  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  father  Simon, 
in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  his  "  Opuscula," 
amounting  to  eighteen  articles.  A  collection 
of  his  "  posthumous  Vv^orks,"  in  Latin,  was 
published  in  1703,  in  quarto.  Sitnon's  Life  of 
jWari/i.  Mcreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet,  Bibl. 
Hist,  et  Crit — M. 

MORIN,  John,  a  French  priest  and  philoso- 
pher in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Meungnear  Orleans, in  the  year  1705.  In  1732, 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Chartres, 
and  discharged  its  duties  with  uncommon  assi- 
duity for  eighteen  years.  By  way  of  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  the  bishop  of  Chartres 
nominated  him  to  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral 
church,  in  the  year  1750.  Before  this  Morin 
had  published,  in  1743,  his  "  Universal  Me- 
chanism," i2mo.  which  contains  much  useful 
scientific  information.  'I'his  was  followed  in 
1748,  by  "  A  Treatise  on  Electricity,"  twelves. 
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vliicli  drew  Mm  into  a  controversy  on  tlKit 
subject  with  tiiC  celibratcd  abbe  Nollet  who 
published  strictures  upon  it.  iVloriii's  rrply  to 
these  was  the  last  of  his  labours  which  he 
committed  to  the  press.  His  name  and  ti'pu- 
tatioii  were  well  known  in  the  Aciiieniies  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  and  Roucn,  ol"  botli  which 
iiistitutions  he  was  a  correspondttn.  ile  con- 
tinued his  attachment  to  mathem  iiit  il  and  phi- 
losophical pursuits  till  his  deat!),  which  took 
place  at  Chartres  in  1764,  wh'.n  he  w.is  about 
th.'  atje  of  59,  after  having  maintained  an  uni- 
formly respectable  character,  both  as  a  priest 
and    a  philosopiier.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hut. —  M. 

MORIN,  John-Baptist,  a  famous  French 
physician,  mathematical  prolessor,  and  astrolo- 
gerin  tlie  seventeenthcentury.wasboin  at  Ville- 
Franche  in  Beaujolois,  in  the  year  1583.  He 
went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  at  Aix 
in  Provence,  and  taught  it  in  that  city  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  From  Aix  he  re- 
moved to  Avignon,  where  he  studied  physic, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty 
in  161:5.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  wliere 
he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Claude 
Dormi,  bishop  of  Boulogne,  who  s;nt  him  to 
examine  the  nature  of  metals  in  the  mines 
of  Germany  and  Hungary.  During  this  expe- 
dition he  descended  into  the  deepest  pits;  and, 
imagining  that  he  had  di-covered  the  interior 
of  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  three  regions, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  made 
several  converts  to  his  opinion.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  patron,  he  found  in  his  house  a 
Scotch  astrologer,  of  the  name  of  Uavison,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  his  pretended  art, 
to  which  he  became  warmly  attached.  It  is  not 
a  little  curious  to  observe,  that  Morin  conceiv- 
ing a  dislike  to  physic  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  he  found  in  it,  preferred  the  «tudy 
of  judicial  astrology,  while  Davison,  disgusted 
vith  the  uncertainty  of  the  astrological  art,  ap- 
plird  himself  to  the  study  of  physic;  and  that 
bovh  pursued  the  new  objects  of  their  choice 
•with  such  success,  as  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled with  those  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
their  time.  Morin,  having  applied  the  rules  of 
his  art  to  calculate  the  events  of  the  year  161 7, 
acquainted  the  bishop  of  Boulogne  that  he  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  liberty  or  of  life. 
At  this  intelligence,  the  prelate,  though  infa- 
tuated with  thepretended  science,  only  laughed; 
but,  luckily  for  the  credit  of  oivr  astrologer,  en- 
gaging soon  afterwards  in  some  state  intrigues, 
and  emb.irking  with  the  party  that  proved  un- 
successful, he  >vas  treated  as  a  rebel,  and  ac- 


tually imprisoned  in  that  ye.Tr.  After  the  fall 
ot  this  prii  tc,  he  livnl  lor  four  years  with  M. 
de  la  Bretonniere,  abbot  of  St.  Lvroul  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  capacity  of  his  physician  in  ordi- 
nary; and  in  i6ii  he  was  called  to  court,  on 
the  recommeiuiation  of  a  privy-councillor  who 
WIS  liiSgood  friend,  that  iie  miglit  be  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  duke  of  Luxeniuurg,  in 
whose  taniily  he  lived  eight  yeats.  In  the 
year  i62y,  ujjon  the  dca'.Ji  of  JSainclair,  pro- 
tessor  royal  ot  mathematics,  he  succeeded  in 
an  application  for  that  post,  and  was  urged  by 
his  hiends  to  pay  his  adaresses  to  the  prolctsor  s 
widow.  Upoi  this,  consulting  the  stars,  he 
could  not  find  that  they  encouraged  hira  to 
marry,  and  therefore  dccl.ired  his  determination 
to  remain  a  bachelor.  Being  however  repeat- 
edly importuned  upon  the  subject,  and  con- 
.sidering  that  the  hdy  was  reputed  rich,  he  was 
induced  to  alter  his  ininJ,  but  he  was  so  deli- 
berate in  preparing  for  his  lirst  visit,  and  so 
little  inquisitive  about  her,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  her  sickness  and  death,  till  upon  ap- 
proaching her  iiouse  he  found  tiiat  she  was 
just  going  to  be  buried.  This  clrcum  tance 
gave  him  such  a  shock,  that  he  entered  into  a 
firm  resolution  never  to  marry,  to  whi^h  he 
adhered  all  his  life;  and  it  also  contributed 
not  a  httle  to  strengthen  his  confidence  ia 
astrology. 

At  this  period,  the  courts  of  the  greatest 
princes,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  age,  were  infatuated  by  the 
delusion  of  judicial  astrology.  He  had  accesi 
to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  iiad  the  weakness  to 
place  confidence  in  his  pretended  science,  and 
is  Slid  frequently  to  have  consultfd  him  on  af- 
fairs of  importance ;  till  INIorin,  who  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  found  out  the  method  of 
determining  the  longitude,  and  that  the  cardi- 
nal was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  receiving  th» 
recompense  which  such  a  discovery  deserved, 
would  no  longer  wait  on  his  eminence,  and  en- 
tertained the  most  lively  resentment  against  him 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Cardinal  lazanuc  was 
also  imposed  upon  by  his  pretensions,  and 
granted  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres, 
which  was  always  regularly  paid  him.  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  when  she  was  at  Paris, 
sent  for  him,  and  declared  that  she  regarded 
Iiini  as  the  greatest  astrologer  in  the  world. 
The  count  de  Savigny,  secretary  of  state,  de- 
pended much  on  his  astrological  oracles,  as 
may  be  seen  by  some  anecdotes  which  arc  de- 
tailed at  length  by  Bayle ;  to  whjin  we  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  any  cuii*-. 
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sityto  peruse  an  account  of  such  of  his  predic- 
tions as  were  pretended  ro  be  fuKilled,  the  in- 
stances in    which  l.is  calculations  failed,  and 
the  artful  evasions  to  which,  in  such  events, 
l-,c  had  recourse,  in  order  to  preserve  his  repu- 
tation with   his   credulous  adherents.     I'hcre 
Mere  not  wanting  among  his  contemporaries, 
however,  me:i  of  true  science,  who  laughed  at 
his  follies,  and  fully  exposed  the  falsehood  of 
his  pretended  art.     In  tins  number  were  Gas- 
r'endi,  and  others  of  liis  friends,  who  also  de- 
fended Copernicus  against  his  attacks,  with  solid 
reasoning,  and  pointed  ridicule.      But  with  all 
Morin's  follies  and  eccentricities  his  knowledge 
of  science  was  not  contemptible,  and   recom- 
mended him  to  the  esteem  and  correspondence 
of  M.  Dcs  Cartes;  who,  upon  receiving  some 
objections  from  him  to  his  "Theory  of  Lij;ht," 
thought  them  deserving   of  an    answer  ;  and 
T/hen   that  was  followed  by  additional  objec- 
tions from  our  author,  considered  them  to  be  of 
sufHcient  importance   to  merit  his  serious  no- 
tice, and  desired  father  Mersenne   to   convey 
his  thanks  to  Morin  for  them,  "  as  being  very 
proper    to    make    him   search  for  truth    with 
greater   application,"  adding,  "that  he  would 
not  fail  to  answer  them  in  the  most  punctual 
atid  civil   manner,   and   as  soon   as  possible." 
"Alorin  died  at  Paris  in   1656,  about  the  age  of 
seventy  three.     He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  books,  among  which  were  "  INlundibub- 
Junaris    Anatomia,"    16 19,    the    result  of  his 
jneteorological     journey    already    mentioned  ; 
*'  Astronomicarum  Domorum  Cabala  detecta," 
1623;    "  TrigonoinetriK  canonicai  Lib.  HI." 
1633;   a   book   intitled,    "  Quod    Deus  sit," 
•written  to  reclaim  one  of  his  Iriends  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  atheism,  and  published  in 
an  enlarged   form  in  1655,  under  the  title  of 
♦'  De  vera  Cognitione  Dei  ex  solo  Naturae  Lu- 
minci"  "  Famosi  probkmatis  deTelluris  JWotu 
vel  Quiete    Hactenus  optata  Solutio,"    1631, 
followed  by  some  other  pieces  against  the  Co- 
pernican  system ;  "  Ad  Australes  et  Borealis 
Astrologos  pro  Astrologia  restituendaEpistolx," 
1628;  a  singular  and  curious  treatise,  intitled, 
*•  Refutatio  compendiosa  Erronei  ac  tletestandi 
Libri  in   Prceadamitis,"   1656,  &c.     After  his 
death,  his  favourite  work,  intended  to  illustrate 
the   pretended   science    of  judicial    astrology, 
which   had   employed    his  labours  for    thirty 
years,   was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1661, 
tntitled,  "  Astrologia   Gallica,"   ui  folio,  with 
two  epistles  dedicatory  ;  one  by  the. author,  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  by  an  anonymous 
hand,  to  Louisa  ^lary  de  Gonzague,  queen  of 


Poland.  It  seeir.s  that  when  a  marriage  had 
been  talked  of  between  that  princess  and  som3 
prince,  Morin  had  declared  that  it  would  never 
take  eflect,  and  that  she  was  destined  to  marry 
a  monarcli.  As  she  had  great  faith  in  astrology ,^ 
and  Morin's  lucky  conjecture  flittered  her  witl* 
a  crown,  which  she  actually  obtained,  she  was 
confirmed  in  her  beUct  in  the  truth  of  that  pre- 
tended science,  and  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  composition  of  this  work.  Upon 
the  author's  death,  the  queen,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  her  secretaries,  who  W4S 
also  a  dupe  to  astrology,  expended  two  thou- 
sand crowns  on  its  publication.  "'Ihus  vou. 
see,"  says  Guy  Patin,  "  how  princes  arc  im- 
posed upon  !  Had  it  been  a  good  book,  and 
useful  to  the  public,  no  person  would  have 
been  found  either  to  print  it,  or  to  defray  the 
expence  of  its  being  sent  into  the  world!''  In 
Moreri  the  reader  may  meet  with  an  account 
of  some  astronomical  "  Opuscula"  of  Morin,; 
which  are  yet  in  manuscript,  and  further  par-- 
ticulars  concerning  him.   Bayk.    Moreri.  Nouv.-. 

Diet.  Hist.—m. 

MORIN,  Louis,  a  physician  and  botanist: 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  his  character, 
and  mode  of  life,  was  born  at  Mans  in  1635. 
His  father  had  a  place  In  the  salt-ofiice,  and- 
being  burdened  with  a  family  of  sixteen  children, 
of  wkom  Louis  was  the  eldest,  was  able  to  do- 
little  more  for  his  son  than  give  him  common. 
instruction,  and  instil  into  his  mind  that  piety 
for  which  he  himself  and  his  wife  were  distin- 
guished. Louis  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fond- 
ness for  plants,  some  knowledge  of  whicli  he. 
obtained  from  a  peasant  who  collected  simples 
for  the  apothecaries.  He  soon  exhausted  the 
science  of  his  master,  and  herborised  for  him- 
self in  the  environs  of  Mans.  After  he  had 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning,  he  went  to 
Paris  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  botanising  by 
the  way  on  foot.  His  attachment  to  botany 
determined  him  to  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and, 
either  from  religious  motives,  or  the  necessity 
of  rigiil  economy,  he  reduced  his  diet  to  breail 
and  water  alone,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fruit.  This  habit  of  living  upon  a 
little  he  never  lost,  and  it  was  the  source  of 
that  extraordinary  disinterestedness  and  bene- 
ficence which  so  much  distinguished  him  among 
his  brethren,  lie  was  adnnited  a  doctor  of  the 
faculty  in  1662,  and  he  M'as  frequently  cou'- 
suited  in  the  formation  of  that  catalogue  of 
plants  in  the  royal  garden  which  appeared  in 
1666,  under  the  name  of  M.  Vallot.  After 
some  years  of  practice,  he  was  received  as  an 
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expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dicu  ;  and  it  was  a  coiisi- 
(Ici-ablc  time  longer  beforo  liis  humble  merit, 
unsupported  byj  intrip;uc  or  soliciiation,  w.is 
r-JGonipenseil  by  the  plice  of  pensionary-physi- 
cian to  that  hospital.  But  of  this  pension  he 
returned  the  whole  amount  to  the  charity,  put- 
ting it  secretly  into  the  money  box.  His  repu- 
tation caused  him  to  he  chosen  by  Mademoi- 
selle do  Guiiic  for  her  phyiician.  It  was  witli 
tlifliculty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
this  appointment,  the  dignity  of  which  obliged 
]iim  to  keep  a  coach;  but  in  no  other  respect 
did  he  relax  from  the  austerity  of  life  which  lie 
had  prescribed  to  himself.  'I'hat  princess  died 
within  two  years  and  a  half,  and  thought  her- 
self so  much  obliged  to  her  physician  for  his 
frank  declaration  to  her  of  her  danger,  that 
siie  gave  him  a  valuable  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  two  thou- 
sand livres-  On  her  death  he  laid  down  his 
carriage,  and  retired  without  a  servant  to  St 
Victor. 

On  the  renovation  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1699,  the  post  of  associate- botanist  was 
procured  for  him  by  Dodart,  the  pensionary- 
botanist  of  the  academy  ;  and  no  one  could  be 
more  assiduous  in  attendance  on  its  meetings. 
WheiiTournefortjin  1700, departed  for  his  tra- 
vels in  the  Levart,Morin,  at  his  request,  supplied 
his  place  as  botanical  demonstrator  in  the  royal 
garden.  The  name  of  JMorina  Orientalis  given 
to  a  new  plant  brought  from  the  east  by  that 
great  botanist,  was  his  reward.  At  the  death 
of  Dodart,  in  1707,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor; but  a  failure  of  strength,  apparently 
hastened  by  his  e.\treme  abstinence,  soon  inca- 
pacitated him  from  its  duties.  As  he  advanced 
in  age  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  domestic, 
and  to  add  a  little  wine  to  his  diet.  At  length 
he  gave  up  all  practice  in  the  city,  antl  attended 
solely  to  the  poor,  and  the  patients  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  He  died  of  a  gradual  and  gentle  decay 
in  1715,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  life  of  this  medical  anchorite,  v/hich 
was  conducted  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work, is  thus  described.  In  all  seasons  he  went 
to  rest  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  rose  at  two 
in  the  morning,  when  he  spent  three  hours  in 
prayer.  Between  five  and  six  in  suinmer,  and 
an  hour  later  in  winter,  he  went  to  the  Hotcl- 
Dieu,  and  usually  heard  mass  at  Notre-Dame. 
At  his  return  he  read  the  Scriptures,  and  dined 
at  eleven.  At  two,  in  fine  weather,  he  went  to 
ihe  royal  garden,  and  indulged  his  ruling  pas- 
sion in  the  examination  of  new  plants.  After- 
wards, if  he  had  no  poor  patients  to  visit,  he 


shut  liimself  up  in  his  apartment,  and  passed' 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  study.  'J'his  was  also 
Ids  time  for  receiving  visits,  but  he  gave  little 
encouragement  to  this  social  office ;  for  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  "  'J'hcy  who  come  to 
see  me  do  me  an  honour,  and  they  who  stay 
away  do  me  a  pleasure."  Morin  left  a  li- 
brary behind  him  worth  near  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  an  herbal,  and  a  collection  of  me- 
dals, and  no  other  propi,-rty.  Among  his  pa- 
pers were  a  very  minute  index  of  Hl])pocrates, 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  meteorological  diary 
of  more  than  forty  years.  Fontenelle  lil.ges  des 
Acadan. — A. 

MORIN,  Peter,  a  French  man  of  letters, 
biblical  scholar  and  critic,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
w;;s  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  153 1.  His  fa- 
ther belonged  to  the  parliament;  and  as  he 
designed  Ids  son  for  the  same  employment,  he 
directed  his  attention,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  law.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  carefully  instructed  in  classical  learning. 
When  his  judgment  and  taste  began  to  ripen, 
he  became  passionately  attached  to  tlie  study  of- 
the  belles  lettres;  and  afterwards  applied  him-- 
self  diligently  to  that  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
the  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  As  ■ 
Italy  was  at  that  time  the  grand  resort  of  men 
of  learning,  he  went  to  that  country,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Paul  Manutius,  the  learned 
printer  at  Venice.  From  Venice  he  removed 
toVicenza,in  1555,  wherehe  taught  the  Greek 
language  and  cosmography ;  and  from  that 
place  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  a  friend  intro- 
duced him  to  the  cardinal,  brother  of  Hercules 
duke  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some 
lime.  In  1559,  he  was  desirous  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Rome ;  when  his  father  recalled  him 
to  France,  where  he  wishsjd  him  to  marry,  and 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  parliament.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  too  fond  of  a  single  life 
and  literary  pursuits,  to  comply  with  his  father's  . 
inclination  on  either  of  those  points;  and  after 
his  death  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  arrived  at 
Rome  in  1565.  Having  gratified  his  curiosity 
by  surveying  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and 
grandeur  in  that  city,  he  visited  Loretto,  Ve- 
nice, Vicenza,  and  Verona,  and  was  received 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Navager,  bishop  of 
the  last-mentioned  city.  Here  some  note.i  upon 
St.  Chrysostom's  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,"M'ere  communicated  to  him;  which 
induced  him  to  read  that  work  of  the  Greek 
father,,  and  to  give  a  new  version  of  it.  ,  His- . 
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profound  knowledge  of  ecclesi.isticnl  antiquities, 
his  dislntetestedness,  zeal,  and  pi''ty,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  esteem  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
rorpeo.  By  the  command  of  pope  Gregory 
Xni.  he  transb.ted  into  Latin  the  speeches 
made  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  France, 
and  wrote  "  A  Treatise  on  lilocuticn,  and 
rhetorical  Fii^ures."  The  latter  piece  afforded 
such  pleasure  to  Ft.  Charles  Borroraeo,  that  lie 
sent  for  Morin  to  Home,  and  i)laced  him  in  the 
academy  of  the  Vatican.  After  this  our  author 
employed  himself  in  writing  a  treatise  "  On 
the  good  Use  or  Abuse  of  the  Sciences,  in 
three  Books,"  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in 
the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities.  He  was 
intrusted  by  popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus 
V  with  the  revision  of  the  text  of  the  "  ^ep- 
tuas^int,"  which  was  printed  at  Home  in  i  JV'^; 
and  also  with  that  of  the  "  Vulgate  Version," 
which  appeared  soon  afterwards.  On  this 
occasion  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  to  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  concerning  the  Scptuagint, '  from  wliic'i  we 
may  form  some  judgment  ot  the  leading  rules 
observed  by  him  in  protiucing  this  edition.  He 
informs  us  in  it,  tliat  he  has  not  only  revisfd  the 
text  of  the  Seventy,  and  marked  the  different 
readings,  but  ha:i  also  examined  the  great  va- 
riety of  other  Greek  transl.:tions,  and  observed 
that,  almost  in  every  place  where  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  is  different  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, it  proceeds  from  the  confounding  of  some 
other  version  with  it.  He  adds,  that  the  com- 
mon Greek  version  is  corrupted  in  several 
places ;  and  that  to  restore  it,  we  ought  not 
«n!y  toconsuli  the  Greek  maiiucripts,  and  con- 
cordances, but  also  the  i.ebrew  text,  and  par- 
ticularly the  old  Latin  version.  We  learn  like- 
•wise  from  this  letter,  that  be=ideh  our  author, 
Turrian,  Ciacor.ii;s,  and  Maklonat,  wtre  con- 
cerned in  preparing  this  edition.  Morin  hail 
also  the  superintendence  of  tlie  editions  of 
*'  The  Decretils,"  and  of  "  The  Oecumenical 
Councils,''  printed  at  Roine  in  his  time;  and 
he  was  the  author  of  several  other  tranvlations, 
or  original  pieces,  and  particularly  some  inte- 
resting '•*  Letters,"  which  are  noticed  byDupin. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1608,  about  the  age  of 
■seventy-seven.  The  critic  just  mentioned  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  his  piety,  integrity,  frankness, 
agreeable  manners,disinterestedness,  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  un- 
•wearied  industry.  He  posses.scd  great  critical 
skill,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  wonderlul 
memory.  He  knew  ptrfecily  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  was  not  ignorant  of 
Arabic,  SyriaC,  ot  Chaldee.     In  ecclesiastical 


antiquities  he  w,ts  profoundly  conversant,  was 
well  versed  in  the  belles  Icttres,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Latin  oratons 
and  poets,  and  applied  their  sentiments  ni  his 
works  with  great  felicity  and  propriety.  In 
short,  there  was  not  among  his  contemporaries 
any  man  of  letters  who  excelled  him  in  erudi- 
tion, genitis,  and  taste.  He  sent  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  nephew  M.Proust,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  printed  by  him;  but  he  neglected  to 
do  :^o,  and  after  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  father  Q^etif,  a  Dominican,  who  published 
the  tre~.tise  "  On  the  good  Use  or  Abuse  of 
the  Sciences,"  the  author's  "  Letters,*'  and 
some  of  his  other  pieces,  in  1675.  -Oi/pin. 
.U'.n-rr.    Nouv.  Dut    Hlit.—M. 

iMOillN,  Simon,  a  French  fanatic,  who  ex- 
cited much  attention  at  Paris  in  th  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  about  the  year  1023,  at 
Richemont,  near  Aumals  in  Normandy,  of  ob- 
scure parents,  who  found  means  to  procure  him 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  v^-ere 
not  able  to  obtain  a  situation  for  him  -n  which 
he  might  earn  his  maintenance.  He,  therefore, 
went  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris,  where  b  s  good 
penmanship  rocommeniicd  him  to  the  pi  ice  of 
clerk  in  the  oifice  of  M.  Charron,  extr.iordinary 
treasurer  at  war.  Hero  he  soon  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  a  deranged  imagination,  and  indulged 
so  much  in  his  visionary  contemplations,  that 
his  business  was  neglected,  and  he  wa^  dis- 
miased  from  his  employment.  He  had  now 
nothing  to  depend  upon  for  a  livelihood  but 
his  talent  as  a  copyist;  and  having  much  leisure 
time,  he  spent  it  in  a  manner  that  increased 
the  disorder  of  his  mind,  by  libtening  to 
the  reveries  of  the  ll!ui>iiiit's,  who  were  then 
numerous  at  Paris.  In  company  with  persons 
of  this  description  he  was  one  day  arrested, 
and  committed  to  the  prison  belonging  to  the 
bis  op's  court ;  where  his  behaviour  was  in 
gener^il  so  decint  and  inoffensive,  that  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty.  Having  t.iken  an  apart- 
ment at  the  house  of  a  woman  who  sold  fruit 
and  other  refreshments  to  the  frequenters  of 
an  adjoining  tennis  court,  his  cam  d  appetite 
acquired  the  ma  tery  over  him,  and  he  se- 
duced the  daughter  of  his  hostess,  whom  he 
was  obligtd  to  marry.  Ihis  adventure,  how- 
ever, did  not  produce  any  diminution  cfhisreli- 
gious  enthusi  ism,  and  he  formed  an  acquamt- 
ance  with  several  of  the  fives-players,  who  were 
weak  enough  to  arterd  to  his  rambling  ha- 
rangues, and  to  be  persuaded  that  he  saw  vi- 
sions, and  had  supernatural  divine  communica- 
tions.    His  apartment  was  soon  found  to  be 
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too  small  fortlienuimberswho  came  to hwr  him; 
upoti  which  he  hirtd  a  much  hrgcr  room  in  a 
neighbouring  house.  The  police,  ho wevrv, being 
informed  of  these  meetings,  thought  proper  to 
arrest  him  a  second  time  in  tlie  year  1664,  and 
to  immure  liim  within  the  walls  of  the  Bas- 
tilo,  where  he  was  confined  twenty-one  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  was  again  li- 
berated, when  his  fanaticism  appeared  to  have 
acquired  fresh  vigour  during  his  hours  of  soli- 
tude, and  he  immediately  set  about  composing 
his  book  of  "  Thoughts,"  designed  to  explain 
and  to  propagate  more  widely  liis  opinions. 
Mnnuscript  copies  of  tliis  pifce  were  received 
with  eagerness  by  Ids  delutled  follovveis -,  but 
the  demand  for  it  became  so  great,  that  in 
1647  he  caused  it  to  be  privately  printed  with 
this  title  :  "  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Thoughts  of  Morin,  dedicated  to  the  King," 
&c.  octavo-  This  work  is  a  tissue  of  arro- 
gance, vild  f.inaticism,  and  ignorance,  and 
maintains  some  of  the  notions  afterward  con- 
demned in  the  Quietists,  only  that  Morin  car- 
ries them  to  a  greater  length  of  absurdity  mixed 
with  mad  presumption.  For  he  affirms, 
"  That  there  wouUl  quickly  be  a  general  re- 
formation of  the  church,  ami  that  all  nations 
should  be  converted  to  the  true  faith."  He 
pretends  that  this  renovation  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  his  state  of  glory,  incorporated  in  Morin 
himself;  and  that  for  the  execution  of  the 
events  to  which  he  was  destined,  he  was  to  be 
attended  with  a  great  number  of  perfect  souls, 
and  such  as  participated  in  the  glorious  state  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  therefore  called  the 
champions  of  glory. 

For  this  publication  Morin  was  denounced 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  into  concealment.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  precaution?,  however,  tlie 
place  of  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
a  second  time  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  where 
he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1649.  ^^^  then  purchased  ids  deliverance  by 
a  solemn  abjuration  of  his  errors,  which  he 
published  in  the  same  year  ;  and  followed  it 
by  a  printed  "  Declaration,"  some  months  af- 
terwards to  the  same  purport,  and  professing 
his  unreserved  submission  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  he  re- 
tracted his  abjuration,  and  again  attempted  to 
make  converts  to  his  opinions  by  private  per- 
suasion, and  the  writings  of  one  of  his  disciples, 
pubhshed  in  1650  and  1651,  which  were  attri- 


buted to  his  o\vn  p^-n.     Upon  tiiis  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  gave  directions  for  his  arrest,  and 
sentenced   him  by   an  arret  to   spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in    a   house  of  confi'ie- 
ment  for  lunatics.     This  sentence  was  revoked 
in   1656,   upon  !iis  making  a  second  abjuratijn; 
and  he  was  again  set  at  liberty.     Still  the  Irenzy 
of  his  mind  was  unsubdued,  and  he  continued 
in  secret  to  propag  ite  his  former  opinions.    He 
also  composed,  in  1 661,  with  the  design  of  its 
being  circulated  among  his  adherents,  a  piece 
intitle.i,    '■   A  Proof  of  the  Second  Advent  of 
the  Son  of  Man."      At  this  juncture  a  scheme 
was  laid   for  his  ruin  by  another  fanatic,  the 
sieur  Joh.n  Des  Marets  de  Saint  Sorlin,  who 
considered  him   as  his  rival,  and  conceived  a 
violent   aversion   to  him.     Tiie   means  that  he 
made  use  of  was,  by  pretending  to  be  a  zealous 
disciple  cf  Morin,  and  by  carrying  his  dissimu- 
lation   so   far   as  to  acknowledge  him    to  be 
"  the  Son  of   Man,    and    the  Son   of  God  in 
him."     This  acknowledgment  was  so  satisfac- 
tory to  our  visionary,  that  he  placed  his  entire 
confidence  in  Des  Marets,  and  communicated 
to  him  all  his  secret  opinions;  conferring  upon 
Iiim  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mark  of  special  fa-- 
vour,  the  office  of  his  forerunner,   calling  him 
"  a  true  John  the  Baptist,  risen  again."     Hav- 
ing   thus    obtained    tlie    evidence    wliich   he - 
wanted,  Des  Marets  basely  impeached   Morin 
of  dangerous  heresy  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  just  as  he  had  put 
the   finishing  hand  to  a  discourse  which    he 
was  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  king,  begin- 
ning witli  these  words:  "  The  Son  of  Man  to 
the  king  of  France."     He  was  now  again  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Bastile,  whence  lie  was- 
afterwards  brought  to  the  Chatelct  for  trial,  and' 
there  on    the   deposition  of   Des  Marets,  was-. 
pronounced    guihy   of    the    charge    jireferred 
against  him,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Against    this    cruel    sentence   he  appealed  to  ■ 
the    parliament,   but  without    succcs-; ;   and   it 
was  carried   hito  execution  in  1663,  when  he 
was  about  forty  years  of  ag<".      It  would  have- 
reflected  greater  honour  on  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity of  the  parliament,  if  they  had  sent  him 
once  more  to  Bedlam  instead  of  the  stake.      At 
his  execution  his  accomplices  were  condemned 
to  be  present,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  thegallies 
for  life,  having  been  first  whipped  by  the  hang- 
man,   and  branded  with   ficurs  do  lis    on   the* 
right  and  left  shoulders.     In  this  number  there 
were  two  priests,  and  others  of  education  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  vulgar.     Those  who  have  - 
any  curiosity  to  meet  with  further  particulars 
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Concerning  this  fanatic,  may  be  gratified  by 
reading  in  Moreri  an  extract  from  a  curious 
paper  on  the  subject,  inserted  in  the  twenty-se- 
venth volume  of  father  Niceron's  "  Memoires." 
Bayle.    Moreri.     Noitv.    Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MORIN,  Stephen,  a  learned  French  pro- 
•testant  minister  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  at   Caen  in  Normandy, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  162^.     He  was 
instructed   in    the   classics,   the  belles  lettres, 
and  philosophy  at  his  native  place,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Sedan,  to  study  divinity  under 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  entertained  a  great  es- 
teem for  him.     From  Sedan  he  went  to  I>ey- 
den,  where  he  continued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  celebrated  Andrew  Rivet;  and  join- 
ed to  them  that  of  the  Oriental  languages,   in 
which  he  had  for  tutors,    James  Golius,   Con- 
stantine  I'Empereur,  and  Lewis  de  Dieu.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Caen,  in  1649  '^'^  ^^"^^  appointed 
minister  of  two  small  towns   in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  state.     In  1664.  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation   to   become   minister  at  Caen, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  once  refused  that 
charge;  as  he  luid  likewise  a    similar  applica- 
tion from  the   church    of  Alencon.     IMorin's 
learning  and  merits  soon  led   hmr  into  a  con- 
nection with  several  persons   distinguished   in 
the  republic   of  letters,   who   then    resided  at 
Caen,  among  whom  were  Huet,  Segrais,  Bo- 
chart,  and  others;  and  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in  that 
city,  notwithstanding  a  positive  law  which  ex- 
cluded Protestants.     On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  in    1685,    he    found    himself 
under  tlie  necessity  of   renouncing  his   coun- 
try, and  retiring  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren  into  Holland.     Here  he  settled  first  at 
Leyden;  but  not  long  afterwards  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Amsterdam,    to 
fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  the  Orientrd  lan- 
guages in  the  university  of  that  city.     In  1687, 
he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the   ministers   of 
the  Walloon  tiiurch.      He  died  in  1700,  when 
he  was  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.      He 
was  the  author  of  "  Dissertationes   Octo,  in 
quibus  niulta    sacrx    et  profanre    Antiquitatis 
monumenta    explicantur,"  printed    at  Geneva 
in  1083,  octavo;  ol  which  a  second  and  greatly 
augmented  edition  was  published   at  Dort,  in 
1703,  octavo;  "Oratio  inauguralis  de  Lingua- 
rum  Orientalium  ad  Intelligentiam  sacrcc  Scrip- 
ture; Utilltate,"  t686;  "  Di-sertatio  de  Horis 
Passionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu-Chrisni,"  of  the 
same  date,  'octavo,  intended  to  reconcile  the 


narrations  of  the  evangelists  Mark  and  John  on 
that  subject;  "Exercitationes  deLingua  primx- 
va,  &c."  1694,  quarto  ;  "  Explanationes  sacrse 
et  Philologicx  in  aliquot  Veteris  et  NoviTesta- 
menti  Loca,"  1698,  oct.tvo  ;  '•  The  Life  of 
James  le  Paulmier,"  prefixed  to  the  work  of 
that  learned  man,  intitled,  "  GrKcix  Anti- 
que Descriptio,"  edited  by  M.  Morin  after  the 
author's  death,  1678,  quarto;  "  the  Life  of  Sa- 
muel Bochart,"'  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  very  learned  labours,  published  by  I\I.  Mo- 
rin in  1692,  folio,  in  which  is  inserted  "  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Paradiso  Terestri,"  by  the  editor  ; 
"  EpistolK  dux,  seu  rcsponsiones  ad  Ant.  Van 
Dale  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,"  printed 
with  the  work  of  Van  Dale,  "  De  Origine  et 
Progressu  Idololatrife,"  1696,  quarto;  and  "A 
Letter  on  the  Orijin  of  the  Hebrew  Lnn- 
guage,"  inserted,  togetlier  with  the  Answer  of 
M.  Huet,  in  the  first  volume  of  "Dissertations 
on  various  Topics  in  Religion  and  Pliilology," 
collected  by  the  abbe  de  'i  illadet,  and  published 
at  Palis  in  1712,  i2mo..  In  this  letter  our 
author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Hebrevw 
language  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  language  of  Paradise  inspired 
into  A.<Iam  by  God  himselt.  Aloreri.  Njuv, 
Diet.  Hist.— hi. 

MORiNG,  GERAun,  a  learned  catholic  di- 
vine and  theological  professor  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Bommel  in  Gthk-rland, 
concerning  the  time  of  whose  birth  we  have 
no  information.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
university  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  offici- 
ated for  some  time  as  professor  in  thatficulty, 
with  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  elo- 
quence. Afterwards  he  was  made  canon  and 
pastor  of  St.  Trudon,  vulgarly  called  St.  Tron, 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  where  he  died  in  1556. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Commsntarius  in  Ec- 
clesiasten,"  i  533,  octavo  ;  "  Ciironicon  Trudo- 
nense,  ab  Anno  1410,"  continued  afterwards 
by  a  monk  of  the  rich  abbey  in  that  place ; 
"  Pricceptx  VitK  honest.Ts  ;"  "  VitaS.  Augus- 
tini,  ex  ipsis  potissimum  sanctissimi  viri  Mo- 
numentis,"  1533,  octavo;  "  Vita  Hadriani  VI. 
Pont.  Max.,"  1536,  quarto  ;  "  Vita;  S.  Trudo- 
nis.  vS.  S.  Liberii  et  Eucherii,"  15-/.0,  qurato; 
"  Orationes,  &c."  Vclcrii  Aridn.t  Bibl.  Bcig. 
Aloreri.      Ni7iv.    Diet.   Hiii. — M. 

MORISON,  Robert,  an  eminent  botanist, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1620.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  university  of  that  place,  first  with 
a  view  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  but  his 
inclination  to  physic  and  botany  prevented  that 
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<?e?tination  from  taking  effect.  Wlieii  tlie 
civil  war  broke  out.  liis  attachment  to  the  royal 
ciuse  led  him  to  take  arms  on  that  side,  and 
iie  received  a  dangerous  wound  at  tlie  battle  of 
Brigg  near  Aberdeen.  On  his  recovery  he 
retired  to  France,  and  at  Paris  was  engaged  as 
preceptor  to  the  son  of  a  counsellor,  which  did 
not  prevent  him  from  applying  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
In  164S  he  took  tlie  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Angers. 
His  botanical  reputation  caused  Iiim  to  be  ap- 
pointed superintendanc  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
garden  at  Blois  in  1650,  which  post  he  held  till 
the  death  of  the  duke  in  1660.  During  that 
period  he  travelled  by  his  patron's  orders  into 
several  provinces  of  France,  investigating  the 
vegetable  productions,  and  making  collections 
for  the  garden  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Having 
become  known  in  this  situation  to  Cliarlcs  II. 
he  was  invited  by  him  to  England  on  tl)e 
duke's  death,  and  on  his  arrival  received 
the  title  of  king's  physician  and  royal  professor 
of  botany,  with  a  salary  of  200I.  per  annum, 
and  a  house.  He  was  also  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Tliis  situation  he 
exchanged  in  1669  for  that  of  botanic  professor 
at  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  16  ;0,  which  were  well  attended, 
and  were  continued  by  him  till  his  death.  The 
accident  of  being  hurt  by  the  pole  of  a  coach 
as  he  was  crossing  a  street  in  London  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  disorder  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1683,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty- 
three. 

Tf  he  first  publication  of  Morison  was  a  second 
edition  of  Eruyner's  catalogue  of  the  plants  in 
the  garden  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  under  the 
title  of  "  Hortus  Regius  Blesensis  auctus:  ac- 
cessit  Index  Plantarum  in  Horto  contentarum 
nemini  scriptarum,  et  Observatlones  Gene- 
r.iliores,  seu  Preludiorum  pars  prior :"  Loud. 
j66(),  i2mo.  This  work  contained  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  new  method  of  classification 
which  has  placed  Morison  among  the  improvers 
of  botanical  science  :  it  also  exhibited  several 
plants  hitlierto  unknown,  though  several  pro- 
fessed to  be  such,  were  not  so.  1  here  were 
also  annexed  some  remarks  on  mistakes  made 
by  the  two  Bauhins,  drawn  up  with  unbecom- 
ing severity.  A  Dialogue  concerning  Classi- 
fication is  added,  in  which  the  author  con- 
tends, that  the  genera  of  plants  should  be  es- 
tablished on  characters  drawn  from  the  fruit, 
and  learnedly  defends  the  doctrine  that  all  ve- 
getables arise  from  seed.  Having  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Hatton,  son   of  lord  Hatton,   a 
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treatise  witli  engraved  plates,  Ly  Paul  Bocconc, 
relative  to  plants  discovered  by  him  ia  the 
south  of  Europe,  Morison  caused  the  plates  to 
be  re-ei)gravcd,  and  publialicd  tJicm  at  Oxford 
in  Ji374,  with  the  title  of  "  Icones  et  Descrip- 
tiones  rarioruni  Plantarum  MclitK,  Gallia:  et 
Italix,  auctore  Paulo  Hocconc,"  quarto.  In  a 
dedication  to  Mr.  Hatton,  he  not  only  main- 
tains that  all  plants  spring  from  seed,  btit 
that  the  fern  tribe  is  furnished  with  flowers 
and  seed.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  his  great  work  of  a  general  history  of 
plants,  of  which  he  published  as  a  specimen 
"Plantarum  Umbellifcrarum  Distributio  no- 
va," O.xon.  1672,  folio  ;  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
classify  the  tribe  of  plants  in  question,  whicli 
drew  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  botany, 
and  augmented  the  patronage  conferred  on  the 
author.  At  lengtli  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  intitlcd  "  Plantarum  Historix 
Universalis  Oxoniensis,  Pars  Sccunda ;  seu 
Herbarum  Distributio  nova,  per  l^abulas  Cog- 
nationis  et  Affmitatis,  ex  libro  Naturse  Obser- 
vata  et  detecta,"  1680,  folio.  This  was  called  a 
second  part,  because  the  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs  was  intended  for  the  first  part,  but 
never  appeared.  In  Morison's  system,  all  her- 
baceous plants  are  divided  into  fifteen  classes, 
of  which  only  about  half  are  formed  upoa 
the  fruit,  and  the  others  chiefly  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  flower,  and  the  general  habit. 
His  methcd,  therefore,  is  far  from  an  exact  or 
perfect  one,  yet  it  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  botanical  science;  and  his  numer- 
ous delineations  of  plants,  several  of  v/hich 
had  not  before  been  figured,  made  an  useful 
addition  to  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  vegetable  creation.  In  this  volume 
only  the  five  first  classes  were  given.  The  au- 
thor left  four  more  finished,  which,  with  the 
remaining  classes,  were  published  by  Jacob 
Bobart,  in  1699.  Hnlleri  Bibl.  Botan.  Pulte' 
nefs  Sketches  of  Botany.-^  h. 

MORLEY,  George,  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  centtiry, 
was  born  at  London,  in  the  year  1597.  .Pie 
liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents  when 
very  young,  and  the  little  patrimony  to  which 
he  was  heir,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  en- 
gagement to  pay  other  persons  debts.  He  met 
with  friends,  however,  by  whose  interest  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  king's  scholars  in  West- 
minster school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  in 
the  year  161  c,  he  became  a  student  of  Christ- 
church  college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
He   was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B  A.  in 
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?6i8,  arr:!  to  that  of  M.  A.   in  1621.     Having 
led  a  coliegc-life  till   the  year  1628,  he    then 
accepted  of  an  invitation   to  become  domestic 
chaplain    to    Robert  earl    of    Carnarvon;  in 
u-hich  situation  he  continued  till  the  year  1640, 
■without  possessing  or  endeavouring  to   obtain 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice.    Aftervi-ards  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  who  presented 
him  to  a  canonry  of  Christ-church  in    1641  ; 
one  year's  income   of  which  Mr.  Morley  de- 
voted towards  defraying  the  king's  expences  in 
the   civil    w  ir    which   had  then    commenced. 
He  was  also  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hart- 
field  in  Sussex,  which,  being  a  sinecure,  he  ex- 
changed for  tlie    rectory    of  Mildenhall  near 
Marlborougli,  in  Wiltshire.     In  the  year  1642 
he  was  admitted  to   the  degree   of   doctor   of 
divinity,  and  about  that  time  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  his 
discourse  on  that  occasion   seems  not  to  have 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the    house,  since 
he  received  no  command  to  publish  it,  a  com- 
pliment which  was  paid  to  all  the  other  preach- 
ers.    However,  notwithstanding  this  mark  of 
their  displeasure,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
assembly  of   divines  at  Westminster ;  though 
he  never  appeared  among  them,  but  continued 
constantly  with  the  king,  endeavouring  to  serve 
his  cause  by  every  effort  in  his  power.     When 
his  majesty  was  confined    at  Hampton-court, 
he  made  use  of  Dr.  Morley's  influence  in  per- 
suading the  university  of  Oxford  not  to  submit 
to  the    parliamentary  visitation ;  and   he   suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  an  act  of  the  convocation 
to  be  passed,  declaratory  of   their  resolution  to 
that  purpose,  though  they  were  at  that  time 
under  the  power  of  the  parliament  forces.    Af- 
terwards he  was  appointed  by   the  university, 
with  other  assistants  of  his  own  nomination,  to 
negotiate  the  execution  of  the  articles  agreed 
upon  at  the  surrender  of  the  king's  garrison  in 
Oxford;  in  the,  management  of  which  busi- 
ness he  had  the  address,  by  well-contrived  de- 
lays, to  give  the  royalists  opportunities  of  col- 
lecting their  rents,  and  making  provision    for 
their   personal  safety.     In    1647  ^^    ^""^   ^'^" 
prived  of  his  canonry  by  a   vote  of  the    com- 
mittee for  reforming  the  university,  and,    in 
pursuance  of  it,    forcibly   dispossessed.       On 
this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  he  had   an  offer 
from  one  of  the  leacng  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  situ- 
ation unmolested,   without    any   obligation  to 
say,  or  do,  or  subscribe,  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  conscience,  if  he  would  then  give  his  word 
ittily,  that  he  would  not  actually  appear  in  op- 


position to  them  or  their  proceedings ;  but  that,, 
upon  revolving  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
he  cliose  rather  to  participate  in  the  fortune  of 
his  suffering  brethren.  In  1647-8,  he  was 
threatened  to  be  taken  into  custody  for  not 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  reforming  commit- 
tee ;  and  either  on  that,  or  some  other  account, 
was  afterwards  actually  imprisoned.  Some 
months  before  this,  he  had  been  permitted  to 
attend  the  king  at  Newmarket,  in  his  capacity 
of  chaplain  ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  di- 
vines who  assisted  at  tlie  treaty  of  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  are  not  informed 
how  long  his  imprisonment  lasted ;  but  after 
he  had  regained  his  liberty,  finding  himself 
deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  conscience,  he  determined  to  retire  to 
the  asylum  of  king  Charles  II.  in  Holland,  and 
not  to  return  home  before  a  prospect  should 
arrive  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Morley  quitted  England  in 
1649,  ^"'^  repaired  to  the  king  at  the  Hague, 
who  received  him   very  graciously,  and    kept 
him    about    his   person  when    he  went    from 
thence  into  France,    and  afterwards  to  Breda. 
In  the  year  165c,  when  his  majesty  set  out  on 
his  expedition    into   Scotland,    viithout    being 
permitted  to  take  his  own  divines  with  him. 
Dr.  Morley  went  to  reside  in  the  house  of  sir 
Charles  Cotterel  at  Antwerp;  and   in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  removed  into  the  family  of  lady 
Frances  Hyde,  wife  of  sir  Edward  Hyde,  in  the 
same  city.     Here  he  continued  three  or  four 
years,  and  during  that  tim.e  read  the  service  of 
the  church  of  England  twice  every  day,  cate- 
chized once    a  week,    and    administered  the 
communion  once  a  month  to  all   the  English 
who  would   attend ;  as  he  did  afterwards    at 
Breda,  for  four  years  together  in  the  same  fa- 
mily.    But  between  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  Antwerp  and  settlement  at  Breda,  an  in- 
terval  of   more  than    two  years  took    place,, 
which  he  spent  at    the   Hague,   officiating  as 
chaplain  to   the   queen   of  Bohemia,    without 
receiving  or  expecting  any   remuneration  for 
his    services.      While  Dr.    Morley  continued, 
abroad,  he  formed  an   acquaintance  and  inti- 
macy with  several  foreigners  who  held  distin-- 
guished  stations  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  par- 
ticularly with  the  famous  Bochart,  Salmasius, 
Daniel  Heinsius,  Andrew  Rivet,  &c.       When 
matters  were  secretly  preparing  for  the   resto- 
ration of    king    Charles   II.   Chancellor  Hyde 
sent  Dr.  Morley  over  about  two  months  before 
it  took  place,  with  letters  from  the  king  and 
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iiimself  to  the  leading  men  In  the  nation,  and 
■zs  a  proper  person  to  assist  in  p;iving  the  way 
for  that  event.  With  this  design,  he  talked 
inuch  to  the  Presbyterians  of  moderation  in 
general,  without  entering  into  particulars,  and 
took  care  to  court  their  good  opinion  by  letting 
llicm  know  that  he  was  a  Calvitiist.  'i  he  roy- 
alists he  found  it  necessary  to  check  in  their 
too-fcrward  zeal,  and  in  their  unseasonable 
threatenings  of  revenge  upon  the  republican 
party.  But  his  principal  commission  was  to 
contradict,  in  the  most  absolute  and  solemn 
manner,  the  report  that  the  king  was  become  a 
convert  to  popery.  'I  here  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  Dr.  Morley  firmly  believed  it  to 
be  entirely  unfounded,  as  he  strenuously  main- 
tained; though  the  event  showed  that  he  was  a 
complete  dupe  to  the  king's  scandalous  hypo- 
crisy. Upon  the  restoration  of  Charks  II. 
Dr.  Morley  was  not  only  restored  to  his  ca- 
nonry,  but  promoted  within  a  few  weeks  to  the 
deanery  of  Christ-church  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  reinstated  the  members  of  the  college  who 
had  been  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors, 
and  filled  up  the  other  vacant  places,  than  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  V/orccster, 
and  consecrated  in  October  1660.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  one  of  the  principal  ma- 
nagers, and  indeed  the  chief  speakers  among  the 
bishops,  at  the  famous  Savoy  conference.  Here 
he  showed  that  he  possessed  little  of  that  mo- 
deration which  he  had  formerly  talked  about  to 
the  Presbyterians  •,  for  his  manner  v/as  vehe- 
ment, and  he  was  obstinate  against  making  the 
least  concession  to  the  puritan  party.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel- 
royal ;  and  in  1662,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Duppa,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, to  which  he  proved  a  munificent  bene- 
factor. He  was  likewise  a  benefactor  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  received  his 
education ;  for  he  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  10  Christ-church-college,  and  he  founded 
in  Pembroke-college,  three  scholarships  for  the 
isle  of  Jersey,  and  two  for  Guernsey,  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  each.  On  these,  and  other 
objects  of  beneficence  and  charity,  bishop  Mor- 
ley expended  the  greatest  part  of  his  ample  in- 
come. His  constitution  was  naturally  excel- 
lent; and  by  temperance  and  regular  exercise 
he  protracted  his  life  to  a  very  advanced  period: 
for  he  did  not  die  before  October  1684,  when 
he  was  in  the  eighty  seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was  in 
many  respects  a  very  eminent  man,  pious  and 
charitable,  of  a  very  exemplary  life,  considerably 
learned,  but  extremely  passionate  and  very  ob- 


stinate. He  was  a  Calvinist  with  relation  W 
the  Arminian  points,  and  was  thought  a  friend 
to  the  Purirans  before  the  wars :  but  he  took 
care  aft'  r  his  promotion  to  free  himself  from 
all  suspicions  of  that  kind."  Towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  liowever,  having  h.id  sulFi- 
cient  experience  of  the  little  success  in  reclaim- 
ing them  produced  by  severity  and  rigour,  he 
showed  greater  nioderation  towards  the  dissent- 
ers, lie  published  only  some  single  sermons, 
and  controversial  tracts,  several  of  which  were 
collected  together,  and  reprinted  in  1683, 
quarto.  The  titles  of  these  and  of  some 
smaller  pieces  may  be  seen  in  the  Biog.  Brit. 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  Vol.  I.  p.  177, 
590.  Calamys  Abiidg.  Lifi  of  Baxter,  Vol.  II. 
p.  171.— M. 

MOULIN,  Joachim,  a  celebrated  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  bishop  in  the  sixtecn.'h cen- 
tury, was  born  in  the  year  15  14;  but  in  what 
place  we  are  not  informed.  After  having  laid 
a  good  foundation  of  the  requisite  preparatory 
learning,  he  entered  upon  his  acadeniical  studies 
at  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  and  by  his  skill  as  a  dispu- 
tant in  the  schools.  Having  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  pro- 
fession, first  at  Wittemberg,  and  then  at  Eisle- 
ben,Wollin  in  Pomerania,  and  Arnstadt.  In  the 
year  1540,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc 
tor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg.  About  three  years 
after  this  he  was  expelled  from  Arnstadt  by 
the  magistrates,  on  account  of  his  intemperate 
zeal  in  defending  the  cause  of  rigid  Luther- 
anism ;  upon  which  he  removed  to  Gottingen, 
and  afterwards  to  Schleusingen.  About  the 
year  155 1  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  front 
Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  to  become  a  profes- 
sor at  the  newly-founded  university  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Here,  he  was  soon  involved  in  contro- 
versy with  Osiander,  who  propagated  notions 
concerning  repentance,  and  the  means  of  justi- 
fication withGod, widely  different  from  thedoc- 
trines  of  Luther  on  these  points.  Thes;  novel 
tenets  Morlin  opposed  witli  extreme  warmth, 
both  in  his  sermons  and  writings;  but  Osian- 
der's  influence  with  the  duke  prevailed  against 
him,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  banished  from  the  Prussian  territo- 
ries, in  the  year  1552,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tercession of  the  inhabitants  of  Konigsberg  in 
his  favour.  Morlin  did  not  continue  long  un- 
employed :  for  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  church  of  Brunswick,  where  he  was  chosen 
colleague  to  the  celebrated  Chemnitz.  While 
he  continued  in  this  connection,  the  most  vio- 
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lent  disputes  ngitatcd  the  Lutheran  party,  on 
the  subjects  of  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  justification 
by  faith  alone,  Sic.  Into  these  disputes  Morlin 
entered  among  the  foremost,  and  was  present 
at  almost  all  the  conferences  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  When  adverting  to  the  heat  and  viru- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted,  Bayle 
remarks,  that  "  all  the  fiery  spirits  which  Afri- 
ca and  Asia  ever  produced,  were  but  phlegm  in 
comparison  with  these  German  doctors."  To 
such  an  outrageous  length  did  Morlin  permit 
his  zeal  to  carry  him  against  his  antagonists, 
that,  it  is  said,  he  opposed  the  burial  of  those 
who  attended  on  the  sermons  of  Osiander,  and 
would  never  be  persuaded  to  baptize  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  year  1556,  the  influence  of  Osi- 
ander being  no  longer  predominant  at  the 
court  of  Prussia,  Morlin  was  recalled  to  that 
country,  where  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the 
province  of  Sambi.i,  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia. 
1'his  post  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  1571,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  in  consequence  of  his  submitting  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  physicians.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Psalmorum  Davidis  Ennarratio," 
which  is  his  most  important  work  ;  "  Catechis- 
mus  Germanicus;"  "Postillaet  ExplicatioSum- 
maria  Evangeliorum  Dominicalium;"  "  Refu- 
tatio  Mendacii  Theologorum  Heildelbergen- 
sium,  de  Luthero  ;"  "  De  Vocatione  Minis- 
trorum,  et  quatcnus  Magistratui  fas  sit  eos  ab 
officio  removere  ;"  "  Defensio  ad  versus  Accu- 
sationem  novorum  Wittembergensium  Theo- 
logorum j"  "  De  peccato  originis  contra  Ma- 
uichiEorum  Deliria  ;"  "  Epistolas  ad  Ossian- 
drum,"  &c.  Melch'wr  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Iheol. 
Bayle.      Momi.—M. 

MORN  AY,  Philip  de,  lord  of  Plessis-Mar- 
ly,  an  illustrious  French  Protestant  and  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  Christian  religion,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  and  former  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Buhy  or  Bishuy,  in 
the  French  Vexin,  in  the  year  1549.  His  fa- 
ther, James  de  Mornay,  was  a  descendant  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  in  time  of  war 
was  always  ready  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the 
field ;  but  in  time  of  peace  led  a  retired  life 
on  his  estates.  As  he  was  zealously  attached 
to  the  Romish  religion,  he  intended  to  educate 
Philip,  who  was  one  of  his  younger  children, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  to  which  he 
was  particularly  induced  by  the  circumstance 
that  his  brother,  Benin  de  Mornay,  dean  of 
Beauvais  and  abbot  of  Saumur  near  Boulogne, 


had  promised  to  resign  those  benefices  to  hTt 
nephew.      These    prospects,    however,    were 
disappointed   when  Philip   was  in  his    eighth 
year,   by   the   death  of  our  dignitary.     In  tlia 
mean  time  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
of    Charles  du   Bee   Crespin,   vice-admiral  of 
France,  had  secretly  become  a  convert  to  the 
protestTiUt  religion,  and  had  taken  car^  to  in.^- 
stil  its  principles  into  her  son's  mind.     When 
he  was  eight   years  old,    Philip  was  placed  in 
the  college  de  Lisieux  at  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  was  then  sent  for  home 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  who 
died  toward   the  close  of  the   year  1560.     la 
the  following  year   his   mother  made  an  opea 
profession  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  had 
its    rites   performed  at  the  mansion  of  Buhyi. 
Here  Philip    remained  from  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  till  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1562,  impatient  at  being  kept  so  long  from  his 
studies,  and  imperfectly  retaining,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  books,  what  he  had  already  learned; 
when  his  motlier  gave  her  consent  for  his  return 
to  Paris.     Scarcely  had  he  resumed  his  studies 
three  months,  wlien  they  were  again  interrupted, 
owing  to  the  scandalous  breach  of  the  edict  by 
which  the  Protest.ints  enjoyed   the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  and  it  was  found  pra- 
dt;nt  for   him    to   retire    to    the    family   seat. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  Pro- 
testants having  once  more  obtained  peace,  his 
mother  formed   an  intention  of  procuring  for 
him  the  place  of  page  of  the  chamber  to  the 
king ;  but,    yielding  to    his  earnest  entreaties, 
and  the    advice   of  some    friends,    she    relin- 
quishetl  that  design,  and  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  the   prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Paris. 
Here  he    applied    with  the   closest  diligence 
during  four  years,'  anxious  to  redeem  the  tims 
which  he  had  lost ;  and  so  great  was  his  pro- 
ficiency in    the  learned    languages,    including 
the  Hebrew,    the   belles    lettres,    philosophy, 
and  the  mathematics,  that  his  tutors  could  not 
but  express  their   astonishment,  and  the  most 
learned  men  were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  his 
abilities    and     acquirements.     Together  with 
his  other  studies,  he  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  that  of  divinity,  and  become  a  well-in- 
formed  and  determined  adherent  to  the  prin- 
ciples   of  the  protestant    religion.     Before  he 
had  completed  his   eighteenth  year,    his  uncle 
the  bishop  of  Nantes,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  came  to  Paris,  and  having  examined 
the  progress  which   he  had  made  in  the  lan- 
guages and  the  sciences,  was  pleased  at  find- 
ing that  it  greatly  exceeded  what  could    have 
been  expected  at   his   years.     Afterwards  he 
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conversed  with  him  on  die  subject  of  relij^ion, 
and  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  to  become 
a  Catliolic,  by  a  promise  of  resigning  his  bi- 
shopric to  him  at  some  future  period,  and  by 
immediately  presenting  him  to  the  priory  of 
Vertou,  for  holding  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  clerical  tonsure  that  he  had  received 
when  originally  destined  by  his  father  to  the 
church.  M.  du  Piessis  thanked  his  uncle  for 
the  offers  which  he  made  him,  but  declined 
accepting  them,  as  he  could  not  do  so  without 
violating  his  conscience. 

About  the  year  1567,  upon  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  troubles  in  France,  M.  du  Piessis 
found  himself  under   the  necessity  of  quitting 
Paris,  and  retiring  to  Buhy.     Having  heard  on 
his  arrival  that  two  of  his  maternal  uncles  were 
upon  the  point  ot  taking  up  arms,  he  applied 
to   his  mother  for  her  consent    to   his    seiving 
under  one  of  them,  M.  de  Vardes,    who  was 
a  colonel  of  light  cavalry  at  the   battle  of  St. 
Dennis.      After  repeated  refusals,  she  at  length 
yielded    to  his  solicitations,  and    he  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  army,  when  his  horse  fell 
wish  him  ;  by   which    accident  he  broke  both 
bones  of  his  left  leg.     During  the  confinement 
necessary  to  his  cure,  he  courted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Muses,  and  composed  a  poem  in 
French  on  the  civil  war,  and  some  sonnets  in 
praise    of  M.  M.   de  Coligni,   which   he  gave 
after  the  peace  to   cardinal  Chastillon  ;  and  it 
is  supposed    that   they  were  destroyed   at  the 
pillage  of    his   library  in   the   following   war. 
During  the  insidious    peace  which  was  signed 
m  1568,   M.  du  Piessis  commenced  a  design 
which  he  had  formed  of  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  not  only  out  of  curiosity  and  a  de- 
sire of  improvement,  but  that  he  might  make 
use    of   some    baths,    which    it     was    hoped 
would    contribute  to   the   more  perfect   reco- 
very   of    his  crippled  limb.       He   arrived    at 
Geneva  in  the  month  of  August,  having  with 
great  difficulty  and   danger  crossed  the  king- 
dom, as  the    towns  were  all  filled   with   sol- 
diers,   and    the   passages  guarded    by    parties 
mimical    to     those   of   the  reformed  religion. 
His  stay  at  Geneva  was  very  short,  because  the 
plague  was   then   in    the   city :     he   therefore 
passed  on  through    Switzerland,  and  went  to 
Heidelberg    in    Germany.     Here   he    resided 
with  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  a   man   of  great 
learning,  and  a   very  able   Hebraist ;  and    he 
presented    letters    of    recommendation    from 
cardinal    Chastillon    to    the   elector    Palatine 
Frederic,  who  gave  him  a  most  gracious  recep- 
tion.    In  this  place  he  began  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  and  in  six  months  made  himself  so 


far  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  as 
to  be   able   to   read  and  understand  all  sorts  of 
books  written   in  it.       In  the  year   1569,  M. 
du  Piessis  went  to  Francfort,  where  he  b:;camc 
acquainted  with  RI.  Languor,    a  very  learned 
and  pious  man,  and  accomplished  statesman, 
who  had  been  employed  on  embassies  to  most 
of  the   princes    of   Europe.     This  gentleman 
conceived    a   strong   affection   for  our  young 
traveller,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  for  his 
future  tours  ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  was 
going    to    Italy,  furnished  him    with    recom- 
mendatory letters  to  M.  dc  Foix,  the  French 
ambassador  at    Venice,    and    to    many   other 
public   men.     M.  du   Piessis  made  some  stay 
at  Padua,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  him- 
self in  the  study  of  the   civil  law  ;  and  while 
he  continued  there,  he  usually  spent  his  even- 
ing hours  of  relaxation  at  the  botanical  garden, 
making    himself  acquainted    with    the  nature 
and    names    of  plants  and   flowers.     At    the 
same   time  he    read   the  greatest    part  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  under  a  learned 
rabbi.       From    Padua    he    went    to    Venice, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  his  learned 
countryman  Francis  Perrot  de  Mezieres,  who 
had  been  employed   on  several  embassies  into 
the  East ;  and  from  his  conversations  with  him, 
he  became  very  desirous  of  making  a  tour  into 
those  parts  of  the  world  ;   but,  owing  to  the 
war  which  then  existed  between  the  Turks  and 
Venetians  for  the    island   of  Cyprus,    it    was 
not  possible  for  him  to  pass  the  boundaries  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  any  degree  of  safety. 
He,    therefore,    relinquished    the    design    of 
visiting  the  East. 

In  the  year  157 1,  M.  du  Piessis  went  from 
Venice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  exposed  to 
some  danger  on  account  of  his  religion,  as  he 
had  also  been  at  the  former  place ;  and  from 
Rome  he  returned  to  Venice  through  Tuscany, 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Lom- 
bardy.  From  Venice  he  extended  his  tour  to 
Vienna,  and  from  thence  by  a  circuit  through 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  IMisnia,  Saxony,  Thurin- 
gia,  Hesse,  Franconia,  and  the  Palatinate  to 
Cologne,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  1572, 
he  visited  Handers,  and  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  the  fame  of  his  knowledge  and 
accomplishments  had  preceded  him,  and  he 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  him. 
During  the  course  of  these  travels  M.  du 
Piessis,  though  a  very  young  man,  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  an  indulg. 
ence  to   his  pleasures,  from  making  such  in. 
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quines  and  observations    as  might  contribute 
to  enlarge   his   stock  of  useful  knowledge,    or 
furnish     him     with     rational     entertainment. 
Havin^;  returned  to  France  in  the  summer   of 
this  year,  after  spending  some   dayb  with  his 
mother    he   went  to  visit  admiral  de  Coligni 
at  Paris.     Here  he  drew    up  a  memorial  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  made  in   Flan- 
ders, and  a  piece  intended  to   demonstrate  the 
justice  and  advantages  of  declaring  war  against 
Spain,  both  of  which   were  presented   to    the 
king  by   the  admiral;   who  urged  his  majesty 
to  improve   the    opportunity  that  offered  itself 
and  to  send  IM.  du  i'lessis    to   the  prince   of 
Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  com- 
bination of  the  efforts  of  France  and  the  United 
Provinces  against  the  common   enemy.      But 
the  king   evaded  following  the    advice   of  the 
admiral,  partly  because  he  had  no  sincere  in- 
tention  of  breaking  with   the   Spaniards,   and 
partly  that  no  circumstances  might  arise  which 
should    interfere   with    the   speedy   execution 
of  his  infernal  plan  for    the    massacre  of  the 
Protestants  at  Paris.     That  some  mischief  was 
intended    against    them,    M.  du    Plessis    was 
fully  convinced,  and  communicated  his  appre- 
hensions to  the  admiral,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to    distrust    the  king's  sincerity  in   the 
marks  of  favour  and  caresses  by  which  he  was 
ensnared  to  his  ruin.     M.  du  Plessis,  however, 
thought  proper  to  adopt  the  precaution  of  per- 
suading his  mother  to  leave  Paris  ;    as  for  him- 
self, he  would  not  desert  the  admiral  and  the  rest 
of  the  protestant  nobles  and  gentry  in  their  pe- 
rilous   situation,  but  resolved  to  wait  the  issue 
of  events.     At  length  the  fatal  eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew arrived,  and  justified  the  fears  which 
he  had  entertained.     Being  a-wakened  in  the 
dead  of  night,  by  the  noise  of  the  soldiery  and 
infuriated  populace  who  were  busy  in  the  work 
of  murder,  he  hastily  dressed  himself  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  apartments  of  the  admiral; 
but,  learning  that  he  and  others  of  the  protest- 
ant chiefs  had  alreadyfallen  under  the  swords  of 
the  assassins,  he  took  measures  for  his  own  pre- 
servation. During  three  days, under  various  dis- 
guises,  and  with  the  aid  of  compassionate  Ca- 
tholics, he   continued  undetected  amidst  sur- 
rounding sceneaof  slaughter;  and  then, with  ad- 
mirable address,  made  his  escape  into  the  coun- 
try, which  he  traversed  till  he  arrived  at  Buhy. 
Here  he  found  his  family  dispersed,  but  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being    directed  to  his  mother, 
wlio  had  met  with  an  asylum  in  the  house  of 
a    neighbouring    gentleman.     After   spending 
so.ne  days  with  her,  he  departed  .'privately  for 


Dieppe,   where  a  vessel  was  procured  which 
landed  him  safely  in  England. 

In   this  country  IM.    du  Plissis  met  with   a 
cordial  reception  from  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
received    partictdar  marks  of  friendship    from 
IMr.  Secretary  Walsingham.     He  had  also  the 
happiness   of  m.eeting  his  frien<l  M.  Languet, 
who  has  been    already   noticed  ;    and   formed 
connections  with   the    most  eminent   men  of 
learning,  which  proved  of  considerable  service 
to  him  in  the  employments  which  he  afterwards 
filled.     No  soonei  was  it  known  at  P.iris  that  he 
was  safe  in  England,  than  the  ambassado-  of  he 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  German  princes  at 
the  court  of  Charles  IX.  wrote  to  his  friends  to 
supply  him  with  whatever  sums  of  money  he 
might  want ;  and  que.n  Elizibeth's  ambassador 
at  Paris  sent  letters  of  recoiinnendation  in  his 
favour  to  his  sovereign  and  die  principid  persons 
at  the    English  court,  dwelling  highly  on  his 
merits,  and  his  peculiar  talents   for  business, 
though    he  was    not   more  than    twenty-three 
years  of  age.     To  console  himself   under    the 
miseries    inflicted  on    his   protestant   country- 
men, he  had  recourse  to  his  studies,  and  wrote 
some    "  Remonstrances,"   both  in    Latin   and 
French,    in  which  he  exhorted    the    queen  of 
England  to   undertake  the    protection    of  the 
suffering  church  ;  and  also  some  "  Apologies," 
in  which  he  refuted  the  calumnies  propagated 
against  the  members  of   the  reformed  commu- 
nion. While  he  continued  in  England,  the  duke 
d'Alen^on,  brotherof  king  Charles  IX.  employ- 
ed him  as  his  negotiator  with  the  ministry,  to  se- 
cure him  an  asylum  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
schemes  which  he  had  formed  for  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Protestants,  whose  injuries  he 
promised  to  redress.  Encouraged   by  his  party, 
the  Protestants  entered  into  a  confederacy;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  urgent  solicitations,  M. 
du  Plessis  returned  to  France  in  the  year  1574. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  attended  a  council  of 
several  of  the  protestant  chiefs,    in  which   it 
was  proposed   that   the  party   should   imme- 
diately take  up   arms,   to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  their    ov/n  rights   by   promoting  the 
views  of  the  duke  d'Alencon.     This   measure 
M.   du  Plessis     strenuously   opposed,   urging 
various    weighty  considerations    to    prove   its 
impolicy,  as  well  as  ruinous  precipitancy.     The 
advice,    however,    of   more    sanguine    spirits 
prevailing,  events  soon  shov\ed  thewisdon;  ai;d 
prudence   of  his  counsels.     To  the  historians 
of  the  time  we   must  refer  for  an  account  of 
the  transactions  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
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of  t!ie  confederacy.  In  this  state  of  thin^^s 
hi.  clu  ricssis  retired  to  Jametz,  near  Scdnn, 
■within  the  territories  of  the  duke  de  l5ouil!oii, 
who  was  u  quiet  spectator  of  what  had  tiken 
place.  Scon  after  this  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  duke  d'Alenjon  to  treat  vvitli  count 
Lewis  de  Nass.iu,  about  marcliing  witli  the 
army  which  he  had  assembled  ne,ir  Maestricht 
towards  France ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
that  object.  This  business  he  undertook  at 
110  little  personal  risk,  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass 
and  repass  in  disguise  through  the  enemy's 
territories  and  garrisons.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  he  retired  to  Sedan,  where  his 
time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  study  till  the 
decease  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  poison.  After  that  event,  r.t  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  duchess,  who  placed 
entire  confidence  in  his  capacity  for  business, 
he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on 
him  to  undert  ke  the  guardianship  of  her 
children,  conjointly  with  the  elector  Palatine, 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  her  deceased 
husband  ;  which  commission  he  executed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  princess,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  the  young  family. 

While  M.  du  Plessis  continued  at  Sedan, 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  widow  lady  of  great 
merit,  to  whom  he  was  contracted  in  the  year 
1575.  At  her  request  he  composed  his 
*'  Treatise  on  Life  and  Death,"  which  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  at  Geneva,  and  translated 
into  a  variety  of  languages.  Before  his  mar- 
riage could  take  place,  intelligence  having  ar- 
rived at  Sedan,  that  an  army  of  Germans  under 
I\i.  de  Thore  was  advancing  toward  France, 
to  join  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  he  determined 
to  delay  that  ceremony,  and  to  carry  a  rein- 
forcement to  M.  de  Thore.  Accordingly,  he 
and  his  cousin  M.  de  Mouy  raised  a  body  of 
jnore  than  six  hundred  well-armed  horse  and 
foot  soldiers,  and  by  fo'-ced  marches  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Germans  on  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom.  This  entcrprize  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, owing  both  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
commander,  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  his 
troops,  which  had  been  hastily  raised  and  were 
nearly  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
After  entering  France,  M.  de  The  le  became  so 
slow  and  indecisive  in  his  movements,  that  lie 
gave  opportunity  for  the  duke  of  Guise  to  come 
up  with  him,  near  Dorm  ins  en  the  Marne, 
who  attacked  and  completely  routed  his  tumul- 
tuary forces.  In  this  action  M.  du  Plessis  was 
slightly  wounded    and   taken  prisoner ;    but, 


assuming  a  borrowed  name,  and  fo'funatoly 
passing  undiscovered,  after  a  confinement  of 
eleven  days  he  was  permitted  to  ransom  himself 
on  easy  tcrn.s.  Having  returned  to  Sedan,  he 
married  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576; 
and  soon  afterwards  was  again  induced  to  take 
up  arn-s,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of 
the  prince  of  Coiule  into  France,  assisted  with 
a  jiovvcvful  army  by  the  palatine  duke  Cr.si- 
mir,  for  the  support  of  the  protc:.tant  cause 
and  the  interests  of  the  duke  d'Alenjon.  This 
army  was  so  decidedly  superior  to  the  king's, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  propose  a 
negotiation;  the  result  of  which  wns  a  treaty 
of  peace,  confirming  to  the  Protestants  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion,  &ic.  On  the  side  of  the  court,  Ijow- 
ever,  it  was  an  insidious  treaty,  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  foreign 
troops,  and  of  making  such  proposals  to  the 
duke  d'Alengon,  as  should  create  a  breach 
between  him  and  the  Protestants.  It  also 
furnished  the  Guises  with  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  the  famous  catholic  League,  which 
had  been  long  before  concerted.  The  effect 
of  the  proposals  made  to  the  duke  becom- 
ing every  day  more  apparent  to  M.  du  Plessis, 
he  at  lengtli  took  his  leave  of  him;  but  instead 
of  withdrawing  into  retirenient,  upon  receiving 
repeated  letters  of  invitation  froin  the  king  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  he 
determined  to  enter  into  the  service  of  that 
prince. 

M.  du  Plessis  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Navarre  in  Guienne  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1576;  from  which  time  he  was 
admitted  into  his  intimate  councils,  and  served 
him  diligently  and  faithfully,  with  his  advice 
and  with  his  pen,  in  offices  of  trust  at  home, 
and  important  commissions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, till  the  king's  desertion  of  the  protest- 
ant  religion  made  him  withdraw  himself  gra- 
dually from  the  court.  Without  attempting  to 
follow  him  through  all  his  services,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  some  of 
the  principal  occasions  on  which  he  rendered 
essential  benefit  to  the  interests  of  his  sove- 
reign, or  of  the  protestant  religion.  When 
in  the  year  1577,  the  renewal  of  the  war 
against  the  Protestants  by  the  Lagne  obliged 
the  king  of  Navarre  .^nd  the  heads  of  that 
party  again  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  the 
king  determined  to  send  ri.  du  Plessis  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  might  explain  to  the  queen  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  solicit  pecuniary- 
assistance.     Having    arrived    at    the   Englisli, 
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court,  hs  met  vA6\  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  queen  aiul  her  ministers,  and  iiic- 
^eedeed  in  obtaining  a  grunt  of  eighty  thou- 
sand crowns.  The  queen  even  promised  to 
send  an  ambassador,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
•veight  to  his  intended  appHc.ition  to  the  pro- 
testant  princes  of  Germany,  for  similar  :iSbist- 
ance.  During  his  continuance  in  England, 
-he  had  the  honour  of  being  requested  by  the 
.prince  of  Orange  to  assist  his  commissioners, 
who  were  negotiating  a  treaty  between  the 
"United  Provinces  and  the  queen  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  queen  directed  her  ministers 
freely  to  communicate  with  him  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  had  also  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing an  acceptable  piece  of  service  to  the  Low 
Countries,  by  transmitting  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in- 
tercepted letters  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  Escovedo  secretary  of 
state,  urging  him,  in  defiance  of  his  solemn 
engagements,  to  make  war  upon  the  States,  and 
pointing  out  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  success.  The  disclosure  of  these 
letters  had  the  effect  of  uniting  all  parties  in 
adopting  preventions  against  the  intended  per- 
fidy. In  the  mean  time,  peace  having  been 
concluded  between  Henry  III.  king  of  France, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  M.  du  Plessis's  mission 
to  tlie  German  princes  was  prevented  ;  but  his 
master  did  not  send  him  orders  to  return  home, 
well  knowing  what  little  dependence  was  to 
be  placed  on  treaties  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently violated.  M.  du  Plessis  now  devoted 
his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers;  and  he  com- 
posed his  treatise  "  Concerning  the  Churcli," 
which,  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  all 
the  French  refugee  ministers  in  London,  was 
committed  to  the  press  during  the  year  1577, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. In  the  following  year,  when  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  called  to  Antwerp  by 
the  States- General  of  the  country,  the  friends 
of  M.  du  Plessis  suggesting  that  he  might  be 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  there,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  himself  inviting  him  over  by 
letters,  after  taking  leave  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  bestowed  on  him  an  honourable  present, 
he  crossed  the  sea  and  went  to  that  city.  Here 
his  pen  was  employed  by  the  prince  and  the 
States,  in  endeavours  to  check  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  some  reformers,  who  disgraced  their 
, cause,  and  excited  prejudices  against  it  which 
occasioned    the  subsequent  rupture  between 


the  provinces,  by  their  outrages  against  the 
ecclesiastics,  the  churches,  and  otiier  reli- 
gious houses.  Afterwards,  when  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  signed  between  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  duke  of  Alencoa,  now  become  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  the  States,  by  M.  du  Plessis's  ma- 
nagement the  king  of  Navarre  was  admitted  a 
party  to  it.  At  this  place  an  attempt  was 
made,  on  the  Instigation  of  some  bigotted 
Catholics,  to  take  our  author  off  by  poison, 
which  the  strength  of  his  constitution  alone 
enabled  him  to  survive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1579,  M.  du 
Plcfsis  began  at  Antwerp  to  compose  his  trea- 
ti.se  "  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
with  a  view  to  which  his  studies  had  been  for 
a  long  time  directed  ;  but  his  progress  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  attack  of  a  severe  disorder 
attended  by  extraordinary  symptoms,  which 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  poison  that  had 
lately  been  administered  to  him.  Scarcely  had 
he  recovered  from  this  attack,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  th.at  the  king  of  Navarre 
had  again  been  obliged  to  take  up  arms  ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1580,  he  was  instructed  by 
that  prince  to  apply  to  his  allies  for  assistance, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  repair  to  England  with- 
out delay.  After  having  partly  succeeded  in 
his  application  to  ijueen  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  Flanders,  where  he  was  met  with  the  agree- 
able information  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 
through  the  medi.ition  of  ihe  duke  of  Anjou. 
This  mediation  the  duke  had  been  induced  to 
tender,  and  the  king  his  brother  to  accept,  from 
the  hope  that  such  a  peace  would  contribute  to 
facilitate  the  duke's  projected  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  England,  and  his  establishment 
in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  the  deputies  of  the  States  had  offered  to 
him.  In  this  state  of  things  M.  du  Plessis  ar- 
rived at  Antwerp, where  he  finished  and  printed 
in  die  French  language  his  very  excellent  trea- 
tise, "  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," in  quarto  ;  in  which  his  learning  and 
argumentative  powers  are  ably  and  successfully 
employed  in  combating  Atheists,  Epicureans, 
I]e.ithens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  other  un- 
believeis.  In  the  year  1581,  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  M.  I.anguet,  the  author  translated 
this  work  into  the  Latin  language.  While  he 
was  employed  on  this  version,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  king 
of  Navarre,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  States,  to  treat  on  their  be- 
half with  the  duke  of  Anjou  during  his  jour« 
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Tiey  to  Gulenne;  and  on  his  return  to  Antwerp 
iie  had  business  of  moment  to  negotiate  with 
the  same  prince  in  the  name  of  tlie  king  his 
master.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
M.  du  Plessis,  being  no  longer  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  in  the  Low  Countries, 
made  preparations  ior  returning  home,  took  a 
formal  leave  of  the  States,  tlie  prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  friends,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  de- 
parture, when  he  was  unexpectedly  detained 
by  the  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  remonstrances  conducted  back 
to  his  apartments.  The  excuse  for  this  extraor- 
dinary treatment  was,  that  since  tlie  duke  of 
Anjou  was  daily  expected,  with  whom  there 
was  no  person  who  so  well  understood,  and  was 
so  much  attached  to  their  interests  as  himself, 
the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  could  not 
part  with  him  at  that  critical  time;  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  well  as  the  States  united 
in  requesting  him  to  yield  to  their  wishes. 
They  also  sent  an  officer  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  sanction 
to  their  proceeding,  who  gave  him  permission  to 
•stay  six  months  longer  with  them.  These  evl- 
<leiices  of  his  popularity,  however,  added  to  a 
jealousy  of  the  king  of  Navarre  his  master,  ex- 
cited against  him,  as  M.  du  Plessis  foresaw,  no 
little  envy  in  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  secret 
advisers ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  arrival 
of  that  prince  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1582, 
before  he  experienced  unequivocal  proofs  of  it. 
When  presented  to  the  duke,  indeed,  he  was 
received  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  with 
warm  acknowledgments  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  him.  Perfect  satisfaction  was 
also  expressed  at  his  being  nominated  by  the 
States  one  of  the  French  counsellors  of  the 
duke,  by  whose  advice  he  affected  to  be  wholly 
guided.  He  even  carried  his  dissimulation  so 
far,  that,  when  a  deputation  from  the  States  of 
Flanders  requested  that  M.  du  Plessis  might  be 
appointed  their  governor,  he  declined  giving 
him  that  post,  under  the  pretence  that  were 
he  to  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  so  well- 
informed  an  adviser,  it  might  prove  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  true  interests  of  their  country. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  public  appearances, 
M.  du  Plessis  soon  perceived  that  in  private  he 
had  not  the  confidence  of  the  duke,  who  con- 
cealed from  him  his  designs,  and  treated  him 
with  studied  reserve.  He  had,  likewise,  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  these  designs  vi'cre  of  a  dis- 
honourable nature,  and,  therefore,  determined 
to  embrace  the  hrst  opportunity  of  retiring  into 
France. 
VOL.  Vil. 


M.  du  Plessis  was  not  more  desirous  of  quit- 
ting the  Low  Countries,  than  the  duke  v/as  of 
getting  rid  of  a  counsellor  wlio  might  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
The  scheme  which  the  duke  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  was  the  investing  him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  who  held  an  Imperial  diet  at 
Augsburg,  to  pay  his  homage,  and  act  as  his 
representative  in  the  capacity  of  the  duke  of 
Brabant.  Tliough  M.  du  Plessis  was  con- 
vinced that  this  appointment  was  only  an  arti- 
fice for  removing  him,  he  readily  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
instructed  to  acquaint  the  queen-mother  with 
the  design  of  hib  mission,  and  to  receive  from 
the  duke's  treasurer  the  money  requisite  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  embassy.  Here 
his  connection  with  that  prince  was  dissolved  : 
for,  being  informed  by  the  treasurer  that  the 
order  for  issuing  the  money  had  been  counter- 
manded, M.  du  Plessis  sent  back  his  creden- 
tials to  the  duke,  and,  after  withdrawing  his 
family  from  Antwerp,  repaired  to  the  king  of 
Navarre  in  Guienne.  From  this  time  till  the 
year  1593,  when  the  king  renounced  the  pio- 
testant  religion,  M.  du  Plessis  was  consulted 
by  him  on  a  variety  of  important  occasions,  to 
particularize  which  would  be  to  enumerate 
most  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  transactions 
of  his  reign  during  that  period.  To  his  judg- 
ment the  king  always  paid  great  deference,  and 
he  made  use  of  his  pen  in  his  edicts,  manifestos, 
and  other  state  papers.  In  the  year  1582,  the 
king  was  desirous  of  nominating  him  his  chan- 
cellor; but  he  declined  that  office,  considering 
its  duties  to  be  incompatible  with  the  profes- 
sion of  tiie  sword,  which  he  had  then  assumed. 
In  1589,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sau- 
mur ;  and  in  the  same  year,  upon  the  king's 
being  called  to  the  crown  of  Prance  after  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  he  was  made  coun- 
sellor of  state.  In  the  year  1592,  he  was  em- 
powered on  the  king's  part  to  treat  with  M.  de 
Villeroy,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  duke 
de  Mayenne,  about  terminating  the  civil  war  j 
but  the  demands  of  the  latter  were  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  their  conference  was  broken  off  with- 
out effect.  When  in  the  following  year  the 
king  gave  intimations  of  his  intended  confor- 
mity to  the  catholic  church,  IVI.  du  Plessis 
made  use  of  all  his  powers  of  reasoning  to  dis- 
suade his  majesty  from  that  measure,  and  was 
not  sparing  in  represrntarions  of  the  disgrace 
which  the  sacrifi  ■l-  of  principle  to  moiivus  of 
interest  or  policy  would  attach  to  his  memory. 
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After  the  king  had  actually  reconciled  himself 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  M.  du  Plessis  with- 
drew by  degrees  from  the  court,  and  occupied 
Jiimself  in  his  studies,  in  the  duties  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  in  exertions  for  the  service  of 
the  protcstant  cause.  In  the  difletent  negoti- 
ations between  the  king  and  his  subjects  of  the 
reformed  communion  he  took  a  very  active 
part,  till  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes  vi^as  ob- 
tained in  the  year  I5<;8  ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
provincial  assemblies,  as  well  as  the  national 
synods  of  that  body,  his  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  prudence,  were  highly  respected,  and  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  their  decisions.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  as 
an  able  apologist  for  the  Protestants  and  their 
principles.  In  the  year  1596,  he  published  a 
%vork,  intitled,  "  The  just  Procedures  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;"  in 
which  he  vindicates  the  Protestants  from  tlie 
charge  of  being  the  causes  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  and  retorts  it  upon  those  who  un- 
justly denied  them  that  liberty  which  their  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  demanded.  In  1598,  he 
published  his  work  "  On  the  Institution,  Prac- 
tice, and  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Ancient  Church,"  folio,  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1604.  This  work  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  conference  in  the  year  1600,  before 
the  king  and  all  the  court  at  Fontainebleau, 
between  Du  Perron,  then  bishop  of  Evreux, 
and  afterwards  cardinal,  and  M.  du  Plessis ; 
which  catholic  writers  represent  to  have  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  bishop,  while  the 
Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  claim  the  laurels 
for  our  author.  In  1607,  he  published  his 
treatise  intitled,  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or, 
the  History  of  the  Papacy,"  folio  ;  in  which  he 
points  out  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the 
popes  rose  to  the  height  of  their  tyranny,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  opposition  which,  from  time  to 
time,  they  have  met  with  from  good  men  of 
all  nations.  This  work,  as  well  as  most  of  his 
other  performances,  was  first  printed  in  French, 
and  afterwards  in  a  Latin  version.  About  the 
same  time  he  published,  "  An  Exhortation  to 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,"  in  which 
his  Hebrew  literature  is  advantageously  display- 
ed ;  and  "  Meditations,"  on  different  passages 
of  Scripture.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
other  pieces  -,  and  from  his  papers  haye  been 
published  curious,  instructive,  and  interesting 
"  Memoirs,  &c.  consisting  of  Discourses,  In- 
structions, Letters,  Dispatches,"  &c.  in  four 
volumes  quarto,  and  sometimes  edited  in  two 


large  volumes  quarto.  In  the  year  1621,  Lewis 
XIII.  having  determined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Protestants,  M.  du  Plessis  remonstrated  strongly 
by  letters  against  the  injustice  and  impolicy  oi 
such  conduct.  For  his  honest  freedom  on  this 
occasion  he  was  deprived  of  his  government 
of  Saumur  ;  upon  which  he  retired  to  his  ba- 
rony of  La  Forest-sur-Sevre  in  Poitou,  where 
he  died  in  1623,  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  justly  regretted  by  the  Protestants,  and 
esteemed  by  the  Catholics,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  qualification.s, 
but  for  the  useful  and  amiable  private  virtues 
that  adorned  his  character.  Histoire  de  la  Vie 
de  M.  P.  de  A'lornay,  isfc.  par  les  Elsevlers. 
Morer't.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MORONE,  John,  cardinal,  a  celebrated 
negotiator,  born  at  Milan  in  1509,  was  the  son 
of  Jerome  Morone,  grand-chancellor  of  the 
state  of  Milan,  an  eminent  political  character. 
John  was  educated  partly  at  JModena,  and  af- 
terwards probably  studied  in  the  university  of 
Padua.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  pope  Clement  VII.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Modena,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  charge  till 
1533,  when  ^^  made  a  compromise  with  Ip- 
polito  of  Este,  who  had  pretensions  to  the  same 
see.  Before  that  time,  such  was  the  confidence 
placed  in  his  early  talents  and  discretion,  he 
was  sent  by  the  pope  into  France  to  induce  the 
king  to  consent  to  a  peace.  Durhig  his  resi- 
dence at  Modena  he  employed  himself  with 
zeal  in  the  foundation  of  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  in  matters  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  his  clergy,  but  he  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  there  without  frequent  in- 
terruptions. In  1536  pope  Paul  III.  appointed 
him  nuncio  in  ordinary  to  Ferdinand  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  he  was  present  at  the  diets 
held  at  Hagenau  and  Spire.  It  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  him,  that  after  much  discussion 
concerning  the  approaching  general  council, 
the  proposal  for  holding  it  at  Trent  was  agreed 
upon.  His  success  was  rewarded  in  1542  with 
the  cardinalate  ;  and  he  was  fixed  upon  to  be 
president  of  the  council ;  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  idea  entertained  of  his  capacity,  as  he 
was  then  only  thirty-three  years  old  !  In  1544, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  legation  of  Bologna, 
which  he  lost  in  1548  from  the  suspicions  of  the 
French,  who  thought  hiui  too  much  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  It  was  perhaps 
a  similar  reason  that,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  excluded  him  from  that  pre- 
sidentship to  which  he  had  been  destined.  He 
continued,  however,  in  great  favour  with  the 
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Slonian  court,  and  by  Julius  III.  was  sent  in 
1553  as  legate  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
he  vigilantly  defended  the  interests  of  the  holy 
see.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  exchanged  his 
bishopric  of  IModena  for  that  of  Novara,  for 
the  reform  of  whicli  church  he  published  some 
decrees. 

This  cardinal,  though  firmly  orthodox  in  all 
his  disputations  with  the  Protestants,  yet  dis- 
approved of  the  rigorous  methods  which  some 
•  zealots  employed  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
pale  of  the  church.     His  sentiments  on  this 
head  were  similar  to  those  of  cardinal   Pole, 
with   whom    he   was   in    habits  of  great    in- 
timacy.    His  lenity  had  caused  him  to  fall  un- 
der the  suspicion  of  that  fiery  bigot    cardinal 
CarafFa,  who,  after  his  elevation  to  the  ponti- 
fical chair,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  caused 
Morone  in  1557  to  be  arrested,  and    confined 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     Some  other  emi- 
nent prelates  underwent  the   same   treatment, 
and  it  is  thought  that  Pole  would  not  have  es- 
caped, had  he  not   taken  refuge  in  England. 
Articles   of  accusation  against  Morone   were 
printed  in  1558,  in  which  lie  was  charged  with 
having  taught  and  caused  to  be   taught  many 
of  the  opinions  proper  to  the  Protestants,  and 
with  having  entertained  and  favoured  heretics. 
In  the  course  of  his  trial  his  innocence  became 
apparent,  and  the  pope  offered  to  liberate  him 
from  prison;  but  the  cardinal  refused  to  ac- 
cept of  his  release  without  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  his    innocence.     The  pope   hesitated, 
and  died  without  coming  to  a  resolution  ;   and 
Morone  was  admitted  to  the  conclave  which 
elected   Pius   IV.      The    examination   of  his 
cause  was  then  resumed,  and  he  obtained  a 
•complete  absolution  not  only  from   crime,  but 
from  any  suspicion  in  matter  of  faith.     He  was 
recompensed  for  this  injury  by  being  appointed 
to  succeed  cardinal  Gonzaga  as  president  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  and   by  the  dexterity  of 
his  management  he  brought  its  great  affairs  to 
a  conclusion  in  1563.     He  had  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Novara  in  1560,  and  in  1564  he 
returned  to  that  of  Modena.     This  he   ceded 
in  1 57 1,   and  was  afterward  successively  ap- 
pointed to  the  sees  appropriated  to  the  cardi- 
nals, as  those  of  Palestrina,  Frescati,  Porto  and 
Ostia. 

At  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Pius  IV.  he  was  near  being  raised  to  the  pon- 
tifical throne.  Upon  his  failure,  he  remained 
at  Rome  to  assist  the  church  with  his  counsels; 
and  to  him  was  principally  due  the  foundation 
«f  the   German  college.     During  the  troubles 


of  Genoa  in  1575,  he  was  sent  thither  as  legate 
by  Gregory  XIII.  and  contributed  much  to  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  delegated  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  him 
vvith  the  Polish  palatines.  His  labours  were 
finally  terminated  by  his  death  at  Rome  in 
1580,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Minerva,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  illustrious 
for  his  virtues  and  services.  His  continual 
public  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to  ex- 
ercise himself  much  in  literature  ;  and  some 
Latin  and  Italian  letters,  an  oration  before 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  another  before  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  synodial  constitutions  for 
Modena,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa,  are  his  only  remains  of  that 
kind.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MOROSINI,  Andrew,  a  senator  of  Ve- 
nice,  and  writer  of  Venetian  history,  descended 
from  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  and 
son  of  the  senator  James  Morosini,  was  born 
at  Venice,  1558.    He  was  liberally  educated  at 
his  native  city  and  Padua,  and  rose  through  the 
different  degrees   of  nobility  to    the  rank  o£ 
savio  grande,  and  a  place  in  the  Council  of  Ten, 
He  was  also  three  times  one  of  the  reformers 
of  the  university  of  Padua.     He  is  called  by 
Foscarini  a  man  of  long  experience  in  public 
affairs,   and  accomplished  in  every  branch  o£ 
polite  literature.     It  was,  therefore,    a  judici- 
ous choice  which   appointed  him  in   1598  to 
succeed  Paruta  in  the  office  of  historian  of  the 
republic.     He  was  employed  in  this  task  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  161 8,  and  he  had 
not  then  put  the  last  hand  to  it.     The  history 
composed  by  this  author  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Peter  Bembo  : 
it  takes  in  the  period  from  1531  to  1615.     His 
brother  Paul  first  published  it  in  1623,  in  folio; 
and  it  was  re-printed  in   17 19  at  Venice,  in 
quarto,  in  the  collection  of  Venetian  historians. 
This  work  has  obtained  great   applause  from 
the  elegance  of  its  style,    and  the  eloquence 
and  veracity  of   its    narration;  and    it  ranks 
among  the  best  performances  of  that  age. 

Andrew  also  published  a  volume  of  "  Opus- 
cula  and  Epistles,"  in  Latin,  in  1625,  octavo, 
and  a  narrative  in  Italian  of  "  Expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Acquisition  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Venetian  Republic,"  1627, 
quarto. 

Paul  Morosini,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  also  a  Venetian  senator,  was  appointed  to 
the  same  post  of  public  historian  after  Nicholas 
Contarini.  He  chose  to  give  an  entire  history  of 
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the  republic  from  its  origin  to  the  year  1487, 
in  the  ItaHan  language.  It  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1637,  in  quarto.  Of  this  work, 
Foscarini  says,  that  it  is  valuable  for  several 
notices  omitted  by  the  older  writers,  but  that 
it  contains  a  great  number  of  singular  facts, 
without  any  reference  to  the  sources  whence 
they  were  taken.     Moreri.     Tiraboschi. — A, 

MOROSINI,  Francis,  doge  of  Venice,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  that   the  re- 
public has  possessed,  was  born  in  16 18.     His 
father,   Peter,    was  of  the  noble  family  of  his 
name,  and  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark.     Frincis 
from  the  age  of  twenty  bore  arms  in  the  Vene- 
tian galleys,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much 
against    the  Turks  that  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  galley    in    1645.     His  valour  and 
success  raised  him  in  1650  to   the  post  of  ge- 
neral   of  the    galleys,    and    the  guard   of  the 
Adriatic  was  committed  to  him.     He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  sea-fight  between  Paros  and  Naxos, 
in  which  the  Venetians,   who  lost  their  general 
Mocenigo,  would  probably  have  been  defeated, 
had  not  Morosini  fallen  upon  the  rear   of  the 
Turks,   and   entirely  turned    the    fortune    of 
the  day.     In  consequence  of   this  victory  he 
was  appointed    to  the  command  of  a  fleet  in 
1651,   with  which  he   performed  several   im- 
portant services.     The  government  of  Candia, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  besieged  by  the 
Turks,  was  intrusted  to  him  in  1656,    where 
he  soon  brought  the  affairs  of  the^sland  into 
a  better  state.     In    1658   he   was  advanced  to 
the    rank  of  generalissimo    of    the   Venetian 
forces,  and  being  joined  by  the  papal,  Tuscan, 
and  Maltese  galleys,  took  several  places  from 
the  Turks  in  the  Archipelago  and   Morea.     In 
1660,  returning  to  Candia   with   a  reinforce- 
ment of    4000  French,  he  carried  a  fortress 
sword     in     hand,    and     took    New    Candia, 
which  the  Turks  had  built  to  block  up  the  Old. 
His  office   expiring  in    1661,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  had  the  chagrin  of  under- 
going a  charge  of  malversation  ;   but  upon  an 
inquiry  he  was  honourably  acquitted. 

When  Mahomet  Cuprogli,  the  grand-vizier, 
went  in  person  to  push  the  siege  of  Candia, 
Morosini  was  again  selected  by  the  senate  for 
its  defence  ;  and  during  twenty-eight  months 
that  the  place  still  held  out,  he  sustained  fifty- 
six  assaults,  besides  a  number  of  subterranean 
attacks,  and  destroyed  a  great  multitude  of  the 
enemy.  Being  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate,  he 
obtained  conditions  worthy  of  the  esteem  his 
bravery  inspired  in  the  Turkish  commander. 
His  reception  at  Venice  was  at  first  very  favour- 


able ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  violent  oratioir 
made   against    him  in  the  senate,    he  was   put 
under  an  arrest.     He  was,   however,  so   weU 
defended,    that  his  good  services  were  recog- 
nised,   and   he   was   restored    to  the  office  of 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  conferred  upon  him  a 
short    time  before   the   surrender   of  Candia, 
When  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the 
republic,  the    emperor,  and  the   king  of  Po- 
land, war  with  the  Turks  was  renewed,  Moro- 
siiii  wasagainnominatedgeneralissimo.   In  1684 
he  sailed  for  Greece,  where  he  took  the  island 
and   town  of  Santa   Maura.      He  afterwards^ 
madehimself  master  of  several  pl.ices  in  the  Mo- 
rea, and  gave  the  Turks  a  total  defeat  near  the 
Dardanelles.     The  news  of  these  successes  was 
so  pleasing  to  the  senate,  that  this  bcdy  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of   The  Peloponiustac, 
and  erected  a  brass  statue  of  him  with  this  in- 
scription   "  Francisco    Mauroceno   Peloponnc- 
siaco  adhucviventi  Senatus  posuit,  Anno  1687." 
He  extended  his  conquests  to  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  Athens  ;  and  from  the  latter  sent  to  Venice 
some  figures  of  lions  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  were 
placed  in  the  arsenal.     On  the   death  of  the 
doge  Justiniani  in  1688,  Alorosini  was  elected 
to  succeed   him,    to    the  general  joy   of    the 
people  ;  he  was  obliged,  however,  in  that  year 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Negropont,  and  he  return- 
ed sick  to  Venice,     i  he  war  still  continuing 
in  the  Levant,  he  was  a   fourth  time  chosen 
generalissimo  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  in 
1693    departed  for  the  army,    and  made    the 
Turkish  fleet  fly  before  him.     Fatigue,   how- 
ever, exhausted  his  remaining  vigour,  and  he 
died  at  Napoli  de  Romagna  in  January  1694. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Venice  and  honoura- 
bly interred  under  a  monument  raised  by  the 
senate  to  his  memory.     Aforeri. — A. 

Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  a  meri- 
torious painter  of  the  English  school,  was  born 
in  1741  at  Eastbourne  in  Sussex,  of  which 
port  his  father  was  a  collector  of  the  customs. 
The  early  passion  he  showed  for  the  art  of 
design  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  con- 
stant view  of  some  drawings  made  by  an. 
uncle,  who  was  an  itinerant  painter  of  mode- 
rate talents.  The  wild  and  grand  scenes  on  the 
coast  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  frequent 
survey  of  its  fierce  and  lawless  bands  of  smug- 
glers, are  also  supposed  to  have  impressed  his 
imagination,  and  fixed  the  style  of  his  works. 
After  a  confined  education  in  his  native  place, 
his  father,  properly  giving  way  to  the  bent 
cf  his  geniusj  entered  him  as  2  pupil   with 
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Hudson,  at  thnt  time  the  most  fashionnble 
portrait  painter  in  Lontloii.  In  this  situation 
Mortimer  succeeded  Reynolds,  and  was  fel- 
low-pupil with  Wriglit  of  Derby.  At  this 
time  the  duke  of  Richmond,  with  true  munifi- 
cence and  love  for  the  arts,  h.id  opened  his  gal- 
lery of  models  and  antiques  to  students  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  this  was  Mortimer's  principal  school, 
who  acquired  from  copying;  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity the  correctness  and  facility  of  draw- 
ing which  distinguished  him.  At  the  exhi- 
bition  of  artists  in  Spring-gardens,  before  the 
institution  of  the  present  Academy,  he  appeared 
as  an  historic  painter,  and  gained  great  ap- 
plause by  his  picture  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Britons,  since  placed  as  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  Chipping-Wycombe.  A  dissipated 
course  of  life  into  which  he  fell  proved 
lastingly  injurious  to  his  constitution,  though 
his  habits  of  life  became  more  regular  upon 
his  forming  a  matrimonial  union,  which  was 
attended  with  much  domestic  felicity.  For  the 
recovery  of  his  health  he  was  induced  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bates,  to  remove  to  a  large  house 
belonging  to  that  gentleman  at  Aylesbury, 
where  he  practised  in  his  art  with  much  assi- 
duity. At  lengtli  a  fever  supervening  over- 
powered his  debilitated  frame,  and  he  died  in 
February  1779,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  IMor- 
limer  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  cheerful  dis- 
posirion,  of  a  lively  fancy  and  strong-  under- 
standing. He  aimed  at  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  and  painted  many  consider- 
able pieces,  which  were  much  admired  at  the 
time  for  strength  and  variety  of  conception 
and  boldness  of  execution.  His  drawings 
and  sketches  were  preferred  to  his  finished 
pictures,  for  he  did  not  excel  in  colouring. 
As  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  English 
school  who  attained  eminence  in  historic  paint- 
ing, he  was  perhaps  over-praised  at  the  time ; 
and  an  hyperbolical  eulogy  of  his  talents  was 
given  in  the  supplement  to  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionary, which  perhaps  has  provoked  Mr. 
Fuseli,  in  his  late  edition  of  that  work,  to  sub- 
titute  what  looks  like  a  studied  depreciation. 
"The  style  of  Mortimer's' designs  (says  he) 
was  neither  ideal,  nor  that  of  genial  nature, 
though  he  was  not  deficient  in  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  had  studied,  or  at  least  copied, 
the  antique.  On  his  colour  no  encomiast  of 
his  ever  chose  to  dwell  long.  The  versatility 
which  he  possessed  is  seldom  a  companion 
of  genius,  nor  will  it  screen  him  from  the 
imputation  of  manner.  He  grouped  rather 
than   composed ;  and   from  any    claim  to   ex- 


pression, the  heads  which  he  etched  on  a  ccn- 
iiderable  scale  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  most 
celebrated  characters  must  exclude  him  while 
they  last,"  Life  in  Monthl.  Mag.  vol.  I.  Pil- 
kiiigtoris  Diet. — A. 

MORTON,  Richard,  M.  D.  an  eminent 
physician,  was  a  native  of  Suffolk.  His  father 
was  both  a  divine,  and  a  physician  of  great 
practice.  Richard  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  Foley  in  Worcestershire  -,  but  as 
he  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  non-con- 
formists he  was  obliged,  in  the  intolerant  times 
of  Charles  II.,  to  abandon  the  theological  pro- 
fession, and  adopt  that  of  physic.  He  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  this  faculty  in  1670,  at 
Oxford,  wliither  he  had  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  attended  upon  as 
his  physician.  Fixing  in  the  metropolis,  lie 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,, 
and  appears  to  have  obtained  a  large  share  of 
city-practice.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Surrey, 
in  1698.  The  first  work  by  which  Dr.  Mor- 
ton made  hirnself  known  to  the  profession  was 
his  "  Phthisiologia  seu  Exercitationes  de 
Phthisi,"  published  in  1689,  octavo.  This  is 
valuable  as  a  pathological  work,  describing  all 
the  forms  of  consumption,  with  their  compli- 
cations •,  but  the  distinctions  are  not  marked 
with  much  precision,  and  the  medical  treat- 
ment is  theoretical  and  complex.  It  was 
translated  into  English  in  1694,  and  appears 
to  have  been  popular.  His  "  Pyretologia, 
seu  Exercitationes  deMorbis  universalibus  acu- 
tis,"  consists  of  two  volumes,  octavo,  one  pub- 
lished in  1691,  the  other  in  1694.  In  the  theory 
of  fevers  his  fundamental  principle  is  'that  the 
febrile  fomes  is  something  deleterious  lurking 
in  the  animal  spirits,  or  nervous  fluid,  which 
primarily  acting  upon  them  like  a  ferment, 
and  producing  an  agitation  in  them,  seconda- 
rily imparts  various  changes  and  morbid  qua- 
lities to  the  humours."  The  regulation  of, 
the  supposed  fermentative  expansion  of  the 
animal  spirits  is  therefore  his  great  rule  of 
practice  ;  and  this  has  in  general  led  him  to  a. 
more  free  employment  of  cordial  and  stimulant 
remedies  than  was  usual  at  that  period.  Tliis 
is  particularly  observable  in  his  treatment  of  the- 
small-pox,  in  which  he  is  usually  considered, 
as  the  patron  of  the  hot  method,  as  Sydenham 
was  of  the  cool.  Morton,  however,  is  not 
an  advocate  for  any  extreme  in  the  application 
of  external  heat ;  but  it  is  rather  his  object  to. 
support  the  struggle  of  the  vital  spirits  oppressed 
by  the  virus  of  the  disease,  by  internal  cordials. 
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and  the  use  of  blisters.  He  contributed  gi'eatly 
to  the  liberal  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  febrile 
diseases,  and  he  employed  opium  freely  in  a 
variety  of  disorders.  He  illustrates  liis  doc- 
trines by  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  much 
sagacious  discernment  and  vigorous  practice  is 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  though 
occasionally  warped  by  hypothetical  theory,  he 
may  rank  among  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
and  improvers  of  the  healing  art.  His  works 
have  been  edited  collectively  at  Amsterdam, 
Leyden,  Geneva,  Venice,  and  Lyons.  Eloy 
Dirt.  Hist.      Morton  s  JVorks. — A . 

MORTON,  Thomas,  an  eminent  prelate 
of  the  church  of  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  York,  in  the  year  1564. 
He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning 
at  his  native  city  and  at  Halifax,  and  in  n;82 
■was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  into  a  scholarship  in  that  house,  con- 
fined to  natives  of  Yo/kshire.  In  15 86,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in 
1 590,  to  that  of  M.  A.,  having  performed  the 
requisite  exercises  on  those  occasions  with  dis- 
tinguished approbation  and  applause.  In  1592, 
he  stood  candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  his 
college,  and  proved  successful  against  several 
competitors  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  supe- 
rior merit.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
.  chosen  logical  lecturer  to  the  university,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
great  diligence  and  ability.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  led 
a  college  life  for  about  five  years  afterwards, 
assiduously  occupied  in  his  private  studies,  as 
well  as  the  department  of  tutor.  Having  taken 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1598,  he 
was  presented,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
rectory  of  Long-Marston,  near  York.  From 
this  retirement  he  was  soon  drawn  by  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord  president  of  the 
council  of  the  North,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain upon  being  informed  of  his  great  learning 
and  worth,  and  his  uncommon  acuteness  and 
dexterity  in  disputing  with  the  Romish  recu- 
sants. Upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman  he 
returned  to  his  privacy  at  Marston  ;  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  called  to  hold  a  public 
conference  with  two  Romish  recusants,  before 
the  succeeding  lord  president  and  council  in 
the  manor-house  at  York  ;  upon  which  occa- 
sion he  acquitted  himself  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  numerous  auditory.  In  1602,  when  the 
plague  raged  violently  at  York,  and  the  infec- 
ted poor  were  removed  out  of  the  city  into 


booths  erected  on  an  adjacent  moor,  IMr.  Mor- 
ton exhibited  such  proofs  of  Christian  courage 
and  true  benevolence  as   ought  to  be  recorded 
to  his  honour.     For  he  would  often  repair  to 
these  abodes  of  contagion,  where  he  preached 
and     administered     spiritual     comfort    to   the 
wretched  people  ;    and    he    also   carried   with 
him  on  his  horse  large  quantities  of  provisions 
for  their  relief,  not  suffering   any  servant   to 
attend  him,  but  choosing  alone  to  run  the  risk 
of  such  a  daiigerous  intercourse.     In  the  same 
or  in  the  following  year  he  readily  embraced 
the    opportunity    which  was  offered    him  of 
visiting    foreign   countries,    by  accepting    the 
appointment  of  chaplain   to  lord  Eure,   queen 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and    the   king  of  Denmark  -,   by  which 
means  he  was  enabled  to  visit  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal German  universities,  to  collect  valuable 
books,   and    to   improve  himself  in  the  con- 
versation of  several  of  the    most  learned  men 
of  the    times.     Upon    his   return    to    Eng- 
land,  he     became    domestic  chaplain  to    the 
earl  of  Rutland  ;  and  in  1606,  proceeded  doc- 
tor of  divinity  at  Cambridge.     About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in    ordinary 
to  king  James  I.,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
from  his  majesty  a  presentation  to  the  deanery 
of  Gloucester.     On  his  journey  to  be  installed 
in  this  preferment,  he  was  incorporated  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
nominated   by    lord   Eure,  now  become   lord 
president  of  Wales,  one   of  the  king's  coun- 
sellors for  the  marches.     In  1609,  he  was   re- 
moved   from  Gloucester    to    the   deanery  of 
Winchester,    and    collated   by  the    bishop    of 
that  see  to  the  rectory  of  Aylesford  in  Hamp- 
shire.    Dr.  Sutcliffe,  likewise,  dean  of  Exeter, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege which  he  was  now  founding  at  Chelsea, 
for  a  certain  number  of  divines  to  be  employed 
in  answering  the  books  which  were  dispersed 
by  popish  emissaries.     In  1610,  hewas  made 
a  prebendary  of  York,  and  would  have    been 
chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation, had  not  his  modesty  led  him  to  de- 
cline that  honour  in  favour  of  one  of  his  friends. 
About  this  time  heformed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
latter,  to  whose  memory  Dr.  Morton  erected 
a  monument  in  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  year  161 6,  the  king  raised  Dr.  IMorton 
to  the  episcopal  rank,  by  nominating  him  to 
the  see  of  Chester,  together  with  the  rectory 
ofStopford/«  commendani.    When  he  came  ta 
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his  diocese,  finding  that  it  abounded  in  non- 
conformists, protestant  as  well  as  popish,  after 
citing  before  him  some  of  the  leading  men 
amon^  the  former,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  public 
and  solemn  conference  with  them,  to  remove 
their  scruples  on  various  points,  particularly, 
the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism, 
and  the  ring  in  marriage.  His  effort  for  this 
purpose,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  but, 
conceiving  that  his  arguments  were  of  sufficient 
■weight  to  preserve  others  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  he  thought  it  his  duty  afterwards 
to  publish  a  relation  of  this  conference,  with 
some  additions,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Innocency  of  the  three  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  &:c.  1619,  quarto.  With 
respect  to  the  papists,  the  bishop  adopted 
another  method,  which  led  the  way  to  a  pro- 
ject that,  upon  its  revival  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  produced  convulsions  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Being  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  popish  party  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  church  by  dancing  and  other  recrea- 
tions, even  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  espe- 
cially on  holy  days,  and  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
afternoon,  he  devised  an  expedient  for  coun- 
teracting it,  by  authorizing  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain recreations  after  the  time  of  service,  with 
restrictions,  prohibiting  pipists  from  such  in- 
dulk;ence,  as  well  as  those  who  were  not  present 
at  the  whole  of  divine  service,  or  who  did  not 
attend  in  their  own  parish  churches.  On  this 
subject  he  held  consultations  with  the  king, 
and  by  his  majesty's  command  drew  up  that 
famous  declaration  which  was  published  in 
1618,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Book  of  Sports."  This  declaration 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
Lancashire,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  ex- 
ample sliould  be  followed  in  every  part  of 
England:  but  at  Croydon,  the  reding  of  it  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  archbishop  Abbot ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  if  the  king  had  insisted  upon 
its  being  read  throughout  all  the  churches  at 
this  time,  similar  consequences  would  have  fol- 
lowed with  those  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  his  son.  In  the  year  1618,  our  prelate 
■was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, with  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold 
the  rectory  of  Clifton-Camvil  bi  cotmneiidam. 
About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Antonio  de  Dominis,  formerly  archbishop  of 
Spalato,  and  made  use  of  every  means  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  that  inconstant  prelate  from 
returning  to  Rome,  which  step  proved  fatal  to 
him,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life.  But  one  of 
the    most   remarkable    circum5tai;ces    which 


occurred  during  bishop  Morton's  continuance 
in  this  see,  was  his  detecting  the  imposture 
of  tlie  boy  of  Bilson  in  Staffordshire,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  possessed  with  a  devil,  and 
was  made  the  instrument  of  carrying  on  the 
abominable  forgeries  of  the  Jesuits  and  popisii 
priests.  The  particulars  of  this  imposture  arc 
detailed  in  the   first  of  our   authorities. 

In  1632,  our  prelate  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  in  which  he  conducted  himself 
not  only  with  great  moderation  and  equity, 
but  with  the  most  extensive  beneficence  and 
charity,  till  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the 
church  of  England  during  the  civil  wars.  Of 
the  privations  and  sufferings  which  the  episco- 
pal clergy  sustained  in  those  days  of  their 
calamity,  bishop  Morton  had  an  ample  share. 
Besides  the  personal  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  from  the  mob,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  bishop,  his  rents  were  seized  by  order 
of  parliament  in  1640;  and  in  1641  he  was 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black-rod,  for 
joining  with  eleven  of  his  brethren  in  a  pro- 
testation against  certain  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment. Upon  his  release,  after  a  confinement  of 
about  four  months,  he  returned  to  his  apart- 
ments in  Durham-house,  where  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  studies  and  devotions,  under  the 
pressure  of  much  inconvenience  from  the  se- 
questration of  his  revenues.  In  1645,  ^^  '^'^^^ 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Serjeant  at  arms,  or 
to  the  Tower,  during  a  term  of  six  months, 
for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  seal  of  tho 
county-palatine  of  Durham,  and  for  having 
baptized  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland 
according  to  the  form  in  the  common-prayer- 
book.  When  his  revenues  were  wholly  taken 
away  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  bishoprics, 
in  1646,  parliament  voted  him  an  annuity  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  life ;  but  without 
any  mention  by  whom,  or  out  of  what  funds 
that  sum  should  be  paid.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  vote  proved  ineffectual; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
his  friends  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him 
a  thousand  pounds  from  the  treasury  of  the 
parliament,  with  which  he  paid  his  debts, 
and  purchased  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  during  his  life.  Being  turned  out  of 
Durham-house  in  1648,  by  the  soldiers  who 
came  to  garrison  it,  he  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
at  Exeter-house  in  the  Strand.  Having, 
however,  too  independent  a  spirit  to  live  at 
the  expence  of  others,  while  he  possessed  the 
means  of  a  frugal  subsistence,  and  thiiijiing 
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that  the  country  air  would  be  more  favourable 
to  his  health  in  his  declining  years  than  that 
of  the  city,  he  went  to  reside  at  first  in  Hert- 
fordshire, afterwards  in  Bedford<;hire,  and 
finally  settled  with  sir  Christopher  Yelverton, 
at  Easton-Mauduit  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son,  who  was 
afterwards  the  very  learned  Sir  Henry  Yelver- 
ton. For  his  venerable  preceptor  the  pupil  en- 
tertained an  aflectionate  regard,  and,  after  the 
deceaseof  sir  Christopher,  supported  him  till  his 
death  in  1659,  when  he  was  in  the  ninety-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  That  bishop  Morton  poss^ess-?d 
very  respectable  abilities  and  a  considerable 
share  of  learning,  is  sufFiciently  testified  by 
the  works  which  he  published  ;  bat  we  con- 
ceive that  the  part  which  he  took  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  will  justify  us  in 
withholdinj;  our  assent  from  the  encomium 
passed  by  his  biographers  on  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment.  With  respect  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter, he  vi'as  distinguished  by  exemplary  piety, 
strict  and  rigid  temperance,  extensive  bene- 
volence, and  generous  hospitality.  So  disin- 
terested was  he,  that,  "  he  never  purchased  one 
foot  of  land,  whatever  he  sold,  nor  other  tem- 
poral possession  in  all  his  long  life,  notwith- 
standing his  plentiful  incomes  ;  but  as  his  re- 
venues increased,  so  were  they  spent  in  hos- 
pitable, charitable,  and  other  christian  uses." 
When  he  was  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  the 
popish  writers,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  Eng- 
lish ordinations,  revived  the  story  of  the 
Nag's-head  club,  and  among  other  proofs  of 
its  truth,  pretended  that  bishop  Morton,  in  a 
solemn  speech  made  in  full  parliament,  had 
<leclared  in  express  words,  that  the  first  English 
bishops  made  after  the  Reformation  had  been 
consecrated  in  a  tavern.  Being  informed  of 
this  calumny,  the  bishop  sent  for  a  public 
notary  from  London,  and  in  the  presence  of 
proper  witnesses  made  a  solemn  protestation  of 
the  falshood  of  this  story,  and  signed  it  in 
due  form.  He  then  sent  his  chaplain  Dr. 
Barwick  to  all  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
then  alive,  who  had  sat  in  that  parliament, 
requesting  that,  if  they  believed  him  unde- 
servedly aspersed,  they  would  attest  it  by  sub- 
scribing their  names;  which  was  done  by  six 
bishops,  and  fourteen  temporal  lords,  and  by 
the  several  clerks  and  registers  of  the  house. 
This  protestation,  with  the  proof?,  was  after- 
wards published  by  Dr.  Brainhal,  bisliop  of 
Derry,  in  a  tieatise,  intitled,  "  The  Consecra- 
tion and  Succession  of  protestant  Bishops 
justified,  &c."    Bishop  INlonon  was  the  author 


of  several  controversial  treatises  in  Latin  and 
English,  against  the  protestant  nonconformists 
and  the  papists,  single  "Sermons,"  &c.  the 
titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Biog.  Brh. 
and  Dr.  BarauicFt  Life  of  the  bishop,  annexed  to 
the  Sermon  preached  at  his  Funeral.  Neal  s  Hist. 
Ptirit.  vol.  II.  chap.  ii.  and  vol,  IV.  chap.  Hi, 
— M. 

MOSCHION.  Several  ancient  physicians 
of  this  name  are  recorded,  whom  it  is  not  easy 
to  separate  and  identify.  The  only  one  whose 
writings  are  come  down  to  our  times  was  a 
physician  of  the  methodical  sect,  of  an  uncer- 
tain age.  His  work  is  extant  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  latter  language.  Its  subject  is  the 
Diseases  of  Women,  and  it  was  first  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Spachius,  in  his  collec- 
tion intitled  "  Gyneciorum,"  Basil.  15^8:  an 
improved  edition,  with  the  scholia  and  emenda- 
tions of  Conr.  Gesncr,  was  given  by  Gasp. 
Wolff,  Basil.  1566:  and  it  has  lately  been 
edited  by  J.  O.  Dewes,  at  Vienna,  1793,  with 
notes.  The  work  itself  is  of  little  value,  ex- 
hibiting an  ignorant  and  inert  mode  of  practice. 
The  anatomy  of  the  uterus  is  borrowed  from 
Soranus.  Halhri  Bibl.  Med.  and  Anatom.  Eh^ 
Diet.  Med. — A. 

MOSCHUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  I'he  time  when  he  flou- 
rished is  very  differently  stated;  some  making 
him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  under  Ptolemy-Philadelphus, while  Suidas 
speaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of  the  gramma- 
rian Aristarchus,  who  flourished  under  Ptole- 
my-PhilometoraboutB.  C.  160.  The  tenderness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion  in  his  beauiiful 
elegy  on  that  poet  seems,  however,  to  render 
probable  his  personal  acquaintance  with  liim. 
Moschus  is  a  poet  of  great  elegance  of  style, 
and  more  delicacy  and  ingenuity  in  his  con- 
ceptions than  usual  among  the  Bucolic  poets. 
IHs  '•  Runaway  Love,"  in  particular,  deserves  a 
high  rank  among  the  sentimental  pieces.  A 
few  Idyls  are  the  whole  of  his  remains,  and 
of  some  of  these  the  real  author  is  uncertain. 
They  are  generally  printed  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Bion.  (See  his  article.)  Vila  Bicnis, 
iSf  Moschi  ad  edit,  a   Heskin.      Tirabo:ehi. — A. 

MOSES,  the  great  prophet  and  legislator  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  was  the  son  of  Amram, 
the  grandson  of  Levi,  by  Jochebed,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Levi,  his  own  aunt,  and  was  bor.i  in 
Egypt,  in  the  year  1571  B.  C.  He  was  their 
third  child,  they  having  had  before  him  a 
daughter,  called  Miriam,  and  a  son,  named 
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Aaron.     Some  time  before  tlie  birtli  of  Moses, 
»    bloody     edict    had    been    promulgated   by 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  intended  to  elTectunte 
the  gradual  extirpation  of  the  Israelites,  which 
enacted,  under  the  severest  penahies,  that  every 
Hebrew  male  child  which  was  born  should  be 
cast    into   the  Nile,    and  that   none   but    the 
females  should  be  suffered  to  live.     This  edict 
even  enjoined  the  parents  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of   their    own   sons,  or  to  discover 
them  wlicn  born,  that  they  might  be  drowned 
by  the  Egyptians.     At  the  birth  of  Moses,  the 
natural  reluctance  of  his  parents  to  obey  such 
an  inhuman  law  was  increased  by  the  loveli- 
ness  of  the  child,   and  they  ventured  to  keep 
him  in  concealment  during  the  space  of  three 
months.     At    length,  the   extreme  danger  of 
a  discovery  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
themselves  as  well  as  the  infant,  reduced  them 
to    the  cruel,  necessity  of  exposing  him.     His 
mother,  therefore,   took  a  small  ark  made  of^ 
the    ligneous     part      of     the     papyrus,     and, 
having  besmeared  it  v/ith  bitumen,    to  render 
it  water-tight,  placed    the  infant  in  it)  and  set. 
it   down    among   the    sedges   on  the  marshy, 
brink  of  the  river.     Anxious,  however,  about 
his    fate,  she  placed  her  daughter  Miriam  at. 
a  proper  distance,  to  watch  what  should  be- 
come of  him.     Soon  after  this,   the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  coming  to  the  river  with  her  fe- 
male attendants  in  order  to  bathe  herself,  dis' 
covered   the  ark,  and  sent  one  of  them  for  it. 
Upon  opening  it,  she  was  surprized  at  finding 
its    contents   to    be  a  beautiful   boy,    whose 
crying  irresistibly  excited  her  pity  and  corn- 
pa  sion.  Concluding  him  to  be  the  child  of  one 
of  the  oppressed  Hebrew  race,  who  was  left 
to  perish  under  her   father's  tyrannical    pro- 
scription,   she    thought   him   deserving   of  a 
better  fate,  and  determined  to  rescue  him  Irom 
destruction.     At    this    moment    Miriam    ap- 
proached  the  princess,    and  made  an  offer  of 
bringing  a  Hebrew  nurse  to  suckle  the  child  ; 
which  she  was  ordered  to  do.     Accordingly, 
she  called  her  motiier  Jochebed,    who   with 
unspeakable  joy  received   the  infant  from  the 
princess,  with  orders  to  take  the  same  care  ni 
him  as  if  he  were  her  own  son,  and  a  promise 
of  being  well  rewarded  for  her  service.     After- 
wards  the  princess    gave    him  the    name    of 
Moses,  signifying  eitracteJ,    "because,"   said 
she,   "I    have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water." 
In    due    time    the    child   was   brought   to  his 
patroness,  who  declared  him  her  adopted  son, 
and  gave  directions  for  his  being  educated  in 
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all  the  branches  of  learning  for  which  Kgypt 
was  then  celebrated.     It  is   reason.ible  to  sup- 
pose, that  while  he  was  under  the  care  of  his 
parents,  they  had  instructed  him   in  tlieir  reli- 
gion, and   informed  him  of  the  secret  of  his 
birth.      How  he   was  afterwards  occupied  till 
he  was  about  forty  years  of   age,   the   Scrip- 
tures   do   not   inform    us.     Josephus,  indeed, 
says,  tliat  he  distinguished  himself  as   a  war- 
rior,   and    obtained    signal   victories  over  the 
^Ethiopians  ;   but   his    account    is  intermixed 
with  so  much  of  what  may  without  hesitation 
be    pronounced    apocryphal,    that    the  whole 
is  generally  regarded  as    unworthy    of  credit. 
At  the  time  of  his  life  above  mentioned,  we 
are  told,  that  "he  went  out  unto  his  brethren, 
and   looked  on   their  burdens."     Under    the 
direction  of  that  Providence  which   designed 
him  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  nation,  he  made 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  their  con- 
dition and  treatment,    endeavouring  to  relieve 
them  from  their  intolerable  oppression,  and, 
probably,,  preparing  the  minds  of  the  leading 
people    among    them  for   the  great  enterprise 
ia    which   he   afterwards  embarked.      While 
he  was  thus  employed,  observing  one  d.iy  an 
Egyptian  using  a  Hebrew  with  great  cruelty, 
he  was  so  exasperated  at  his  conduct,  that, 
seeing  no  person  near,  he  ran  to  the  defence 
of  the  latter,  and  having  killed  the  Egyptian 
during  the   struggle,  buried  him  in  the  sand. 
Soon  afterwards,   while  endeavouring  to  put 
an  end  to  a  quarrelbetweentwoHebrews,  oneof 
them,  wJio  had  injured  the  other,   provoked  at 
his  interference,  upbraided  him  with  the  death 
of  the    Egyptian,  and  tauntingly  asked    him, 
whether  he  also  meant  to   take  away  h's  life  ? 
Finding,  therefore,  that  the  fact  was  becoming 
publicly   known,   and  being   sensible   that  he 
had  reason  to   fear   the  effects  of   Pharaoh's 
resentment,  he    consulted  his  safety  by  with- 
drawing immediately  into  the  land  of  Midian, 
in  Arabia  Petrsea.     Had  he  not  been  thus  ex- 
peditious, he  would  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Pharaoh's  orders,  whohad  received  intelligence 
of  the  Egyptian's  death,  aggravated,   most  pro- 
bably, with  the  blackest  circumstances  by  the 
jealous  courtiers. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Midian,  Moses  met  with 
a  hospitable  reception  from  Reuel,  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  or  prince  of  the  country,  into  whoie 
service  he  entered.  In  this  situation  he  spent, 
forty  years,  during  which  his  behaviour  had 
been  so  satisfactory  to  Jethro,  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  him  Jiis   daughter   Zipporah  ia. 
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marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  His 
employment  v/as  that  of  keeping  the  flock 
of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  as  he  was  follow- 
ing it  upon  Mount  Horeb,  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary vision  which  occasioned  his  return  into 
the  land  of  Egypt.  In  this  vision  he  saw  a 
bush  in  flames,  not  one  leaf  of  which  was  con- 
sumed; and  from  the  midst  of  the  bush  a  voice 
issued,  announcing  the  special  presence  of  the 
Deity.  While  Moses  listened  with  profound  re- 
verence and  humility,  the  voice  informed  him 
that  the  time  was  now  come  when  God  would 
deliver  the  Hebrews  from  their  bondage  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  he  was  the  instrument  se- 
lected to  conduct  them  out  of  the  land  of  their 
oppression  towards  the  rich  inheritance  pro- 
mised to  their  forefathers.  He  was,  therefore, 
commanded  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  after 
satisfying  the  Israelites  concerning  his  com- 
mission, to  request  of  the  king  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  go  three  days  journey  into  the 
desert,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  God  whom  they  worshipped. 
From  a  modest  sense  of  diffidence  in  himself, 
as  well  as  his  fears  respecting  the  difllculties 
in  executing  such  a  commission,  Moses  was 
very  desirious  of  being  excused  from  that  ser- 
vice, and  offered  repeated  prayers  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  make  choice  of  a  fitter 
instrument.  Encouraged  at  length  by  assur- 
ances of  miraculous  assistance,  he  obtained 
his  dismission  from  Jethro,  and  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Egypt. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  dangerous  disease,  which  Zippo- 
rah  conceived  to  be  a  punishment  for  having 
neglected  the  circumcision  of  his  youngest 
son ;  she,  therefore,  immediately  performed 
that  operation  herself,  and  her  husband  was 
soon  afterwards  able  to  pursue  his  journey, 
while  she  returned  with  the  two  children  to 
her  father's.  When  Moses  arrived  at  Mount 
Horeb,  he  met  his  brother  Aaron,  who  had 
been  divinely  directed  to  come  thither,  and  was 
there  acquainted  by  Moses  with  the  important 
commission  which  was  entrusted  to  him.  This 
intelligence  gave  Aaron  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  settle- 
mentsof  the  Israelitesin  Egypt,  where  the  elders 
or  heads  of  the  people  were  assembled,  to  receive 
the  news  of  their  speedy  deliverance.  Here 
Aaron,  whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  spokes- 
man to  his  brother  who  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  informed  the  assembly  of  the  glo- 
rious errand  on  which  Moses  was  sent  to  them  ; 
and  the  latter,  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 


mission,  wrought  the  miracles  in  their  pre- 
sence by  which  God  had  commanded  him  ta 
establish  his  credit  and  authority  among  them. 
One  was,  by  turning  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and 
then  into  a  rod  again;  and  another,  by  cover- 
ing one  of  his  hands  with  leprosy,  upon  pull- 
ing it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  by  healing  it  after- 
wards in  the  same  way.  These  proofs  of  su- 
pernatural power  were  so  convincing  to  the 
assembly,  that  they  professed  the  utmost  joy 
and  gratitude  towards  the  divine  goodness, 
which  had  at  length  taken  compassion  on  their 
wretched  condition ;  but  they  soon  afforded 
their  deliverer  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties 
v/hich  he  would  have  to  struggle  with  from  their 
intractable  and  desponding  temper. 

Moses  and  Aaron  now  proceeded  to  open 
their  commission  before  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
having  obtained  an  audience,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  requested  per- 
mission for  that  people  to  go  three  days  jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrat- 
ing a  festival  in  his  honour,  without  giving 
offence  to  the  Egyptians  by  their  peculiar  rites 
and  ceremonies  ;  to  which  thty  added,  that  this 
God  had  commanded  them  so  to  do,  and  that, 
were  they  to  refuse  obedience  to  him,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  severe  punishment 
either  by  the  pestilence  or  the  sword.  To  this 
request  the  haughty  monarch  replied,  that  he 
acknowledged  no  such  deity  as  the  God  in 
whose  name  they  pretended  to  address  him, 
and  that  he  would  not  grant  the  Israelites 
such  relaxation  from  their  servitude  as  their 
bold  request  implied.  He  then  severely  re- 
primanded Moses  and  Aaron  for  seducing  the 
people  from  their  work  by  such  idle  projects, 
ordering  them  to  return  to  their  own  labours. 
At  the  same  time,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
Hebrews  had  not  work  enough  to  employ  their 
thoughts,  and  that  their  idleness  would  make 
them  grow  seditious,  lie  directed  their  task 
masters  to  deprive  them  of  the  straw  used  in 
making  bricks,  and  by  so  doing  oblige  them 
to  spend  their  time  in  gathering  stubble 
instead  of  it,  but  without  being  allowed  the 
least  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  their  daily 
labour.  In  the  anguish  of  their  hearts  under 
this  addition  of  misery,  the  Hebrews  attributed 
it  to  the  interference  of  Moses,  and  bitterly 
reproached  him  and  his  brother  as  the  authors 
of  their  entire  ruin.  The  ill  success  which 
had  attended  his  first  application  to  the  king 
of  Egypt  would  have  deterred  Moses  from 
appearing  again  before  that  prince,  had  not 
God  encouraged  him  by  fresh  assurances  of  his 
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determination  to  brinsj  the  Israelites  out  of 
their  bondage  with  a  triumphant  arm,  and  m- 
vested  him  with  a  miraculous  power  over 
Pharaoh,  to  be  exercised  in  such  displays  of 
divine  judgment  on  that  proud  monarch  and 
his  people,  as  should  force  him  to  dismiss 
them.  Thus  encouraged,  Moses,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  presented  himself  again  before 
Pharaoh,  and  confirmed  his  former  message 
by  a  miracle ;  which  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  nine  others,  inflicting  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  upon  the  Egyptians  as 
punishments  for  their  continued  oppression 
of  the  Israelites.  For  a  particular  account  of 
these  extrordinary  events,  and  of  the  effects 
produced  by  them  upon  Pharaoh,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  sacred  writings.  When, 
after  the  tenth  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
the  king  still  obstinately  refused  to  obey  the 
divine  message,  it  is  supposed  that  Moses  an- 
nounced to  him  the  approaching  finishing 
stroke  of  the  divine  justice  upon  all  the  first 
born  of  men  and  cattle  throughout  Egypt,  and 
retired  to  his  people  in  the  land  of  (Joshen. 
From  having  been  witnesses  to  the  dreadful 
judgments  which  the  Egyptians  had  felt,  they 
were  now  disposed  to  receive  his  commands 
■with  the  utmost  respect ;  and  as  Moses  knew 
that  the  effect  of  the  predicted  miracle  would 
be  an  entreaty  for  their  immediate  departure,  he 
directed  them  to  borrow  of  the  Egyptians 
jewels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  rich  apparel,  and 
other  precious  things,  and  to  make  ready  for 
celebrating  the  passover.  This  festival  was  to 
be  now  observed  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
afterwards  to  be  kept  annually  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  great  deliverance  from  tlie  ty- 
rannical yoke  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  On 
the  appointed  night,  this  rite  was  duly  cele- 
brated with  the  ceremonies  which  Moses  had 
directed  ;  and  while  the  Israelites  were  after- 
wards waiting  in  silence,  knowing  wliat  slaugh- 
ter would  take  place  among  the  Egyptians, 
at  midnight  the  executioners  ot  the  divine 
justice  smote  all  the  first-born  throughout 
Egypt  with  instantaneous  death,  from  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh,  who  sat  on  his  throne,  to  the 
first-born  of  the  imprisoned  captive,  and  of 
all  cattle.  So  great  was  the  terror  which  this 
dreadful  mortality  created  in  the  hitherto 
obstinate  Pharaoh,  that  sending  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  he  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the  re- 
tjuest  which  they  had  repeatedly  preferred,  but 
urged  and  pressed  the  immediate  departure 
of  the  Israelites,  with  their  children,  cattle, 
and  all  that  they  had.     The    Egyptians,  like- 


wise, were  impatient  to  hurry  them  out  of  their 
land,  fearful  that  the  further  detention  of  that 
people  would  bring  on  tliem  entire  destruction  ; 
and  to  hasten  them,  they  freely  parted  with 
the  most  valuable  things  which  the  Israelites 
wished  to  borrow  of  them. 

No  sooner  had  Moses  returned  to  Goshen 
from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  than,  unwilling 
to  give  his  changeable  temper  time  to  relax,  he 
made  the  preconcerted  signals  for  collecting 
the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites  at  a  place  of 
rendezvous  called  Rameses,  whence  he  began 
his  march  at  their  head  before  break  of  day. 
They  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  besides  women  and  children  ;  together 
with  a  mixed  multitude  of  strangers,  who 
were  probably  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  per- 
sons who  had  renounced  idolatry  though  they 
were  not  yet  circumcised;  and  all  their  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds.  Their  first  encamp- 
ment was  at  Succoth,  where  they  were  proper- 
ly arranged  according  to  their  tribes  and  fa- 
milies, and  the  future  order  of  their  march  so 
regulated,  that  there  might  be  no  contusion 
in  the  movements  of  such  a  vast  assemblage. 
To  direct  them  in  their  course,  God  was 
pleased  to  appoint  a  ifiiraculous  cloud,  or 
volume  of  smoke,  to  precede  them  by  day, 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  under  the  guidance 
of  which,  in  two  marches  more,  Moses 
brought  them  to  Pi-hahiroth  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  and  the 
infatuated  Egyptians  repented  that  they  had 
lost  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  and  sudden- 
ly raised  a  formidable  army  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  them,  and  compelling  them  to 
return  to  their  former  bondage.  This  force 
Pharaoh  led  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he 
overtook  them  on  the  approach  of  night  at 
Pi-hahiroth,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  such  a 
position  that  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
sea,  impassable  mountains,  and  his  own  forces. 
The  appearance  of  this  army  raised  the  utmost 
consternation  and  despondency  in  the  pusil- 
lanimous Israelites,  who  seemed  already  to 
have  forgotten  the  wonderful  interpositions  of 
Providence  in  their  favour,  and  ungratefully  re- 
proached Moses  for  leading  them  out  ot  Egypt 
to  perish  under  the  swords  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  wilderness.  After  meekly  listening  to 
their  upbraiding  language,  Moses  comforted 
them  with  the  assurance  that  this  would  be 
the  last  time  of  their  seeing  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  dismissed  them,  than 
God  commanded  him  to  direct  their  march 
towards   the  sea,    promising    that  upon  his 
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stretching  out  his  rod  over  it,  the  waters  would 
divide  and  make  way  for   tho  Israelites    to  go 
through  it  as  on  dry  land,  while  Pharaoh  and 
his  army,  venturing    to   pursue    them,  should 
perish    in   the  returning  waves.     The  events 
having  corresponded  with  this  promise,  Moses 
instituted  a  festival  of  seven  days  continuance, 
in  commemoration    of  tlie    signal    deliverance 
which  the  Israelites  had    experienced,  and  the 
total     overthrow    of    Pharaoh   and    his   host. 
For  this  occasion  he  composed  a  hymn  to  be 
sung  alternately  by  the  men  and  women,  cele- 
brating the  greatness  of  God's  power  displayed 
in  these   events,   and  his  amazing  mercy   to- 
wards his  people,  which,  for  sublimity  and  beau- 
ty of  composition,  not  only  rivals  but  surpasses 
the  best    pieces    of  the  kind  that   Cireece  or 
Rome   ever   produced.      The    deliverance   of 
the   Israelites  from   their   bondage     in  Egypt 
took  place  in  the  year    1491    B.  C.      Moaes 
now  entered   upon  the   arduous   task   of  con- 
ducting his  nation  towards  the  land  promised 
to  their  fathers.     Had  it  been  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  Providence   that    they  should 
arrive  at  it  by  the  most  speedy  course,    a  few 
day's   march    might   have   led    them    to    the 
borders  of  that   country.     But  they  were  to 
be    trained  by  a  series  of  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  the  warlike  people  whom 
they  were  to  supplant ;   their  stubborn  and  un- 
grateful temper,    and  their  fondness  for  idola- 
try and  superstition,  were  to  be  corrected  by 
trials  and  punishments  ;  and  a  peculiar  system 
of  legislation  was  to  be  formed  and  established 
among  them,   intended  to  preserve  them  from 
the  corruptions  of   the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
to    maintain  the   belief  in  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  before  they  were  to  enter  on  the  pro- 
mised inheritance.    JVIoscs,  therefore,  was  to 
follow  the  guidance  of   the    miraculous   cloud 
and  pillar   in    his  progress  with  them.     For 
the  particulars  of  their  movements  we  must 
refer  to  the  Scriptures,  and  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  the  principal  incidents  which 
occurred  under  the  administration  of  their  great 
.legislator. 

From  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  Moses  led 
the  Israelites  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur, 
where  their  want  of  water  after  three  day's 
travelling,  and  finding  that  which  they  dis- 
covered on  their  arrival  at  Marah  too  bitter 
to  drink,  excited  the  loudest  complaints 
against  their  conductor.  In  this  emergency 
Moses  was  directed  to  a  tree,  which,  either 
by  its  intrinsic  virtue,  or  by  a  new  miracle, 
gweetened  the  water  upon  being  cast  into  it  j 


and    he   was    thus  enabled   to    quell    for  the 
present  the  riotous  disposition  of  his  followers. 
It    displayed  itself,    however,  more    violently 
than  before  upon    their  arrival  at  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  where  provisions  became  exceed- 
ing scarce,  and  their  murmurs  seemed  to  be 
directed    against  God    himself,  for  permitting 
them  to  be  decoyed    from   the    flesh  pots   of 
Egypt  into  a  desert  where  they   could  expect 
nothing  but   to    die    with  hunger.       In  these 
circumstances    Moses   was  directed  to  appease 
them   by   assurances,   that  they   should   have 
plenty    of   flesh    that  very  evening,  and    that 
on   the  morning  of  the   following    day  bread 
should    be  rained   down  for  them  from   hea- 
ven.    Accordingly,    at  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  first  promise,  whole  clouds  of  quails  from 
Egypt  came    pouring    into  the  camp,   where 
they  were  caught  in  incredible  quantities  ;  and 
on    the    next  morning  before  sun-rise,  Moses 
went  at  their  head  out   of  the  camp   into  the 
wilderness,    where  he  shewed  them  the  ground 
covered  with  a  sm.ill   shining  substance,  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  coriander   seed  in  respect 
to  size,    of  which    he  told  them  they  should 
find  a  supply  at  that  time  every  morning, except- 
ing that  of  the  Sabbath,   and  instructed  them 
how  to  prepare  it  as  a  substitute  for  bread.     Of 
this  substance,   to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
manna,    he  directed  them   to    gather  only   a 
limited  quantity  for  each  person,  and  expressly 
prohibited    them  from   leaving  any  of  it    till 
the  next  day  ;  but  even  these  orders  some  of 
the  people  ventured    to     disobey,    out    of   a 
spirit  of    obstinacy,    or    blameable  curiosity. 
The  next  extraordinary  instance    of  the  way- 
ward   behaviour     of    the    Israelites   towards 
Moses,   was  exhibited  on  their  journey  from 
the  desert  of  Sin  towards  Mount  Horeb,  at  a 
place  called  Rephidim,  where  they  murmured 
against  him  for  want  of  water  ;    and  when  he 
remonstrated   with  them  at  the  criminal  im- 
patience which   they   discovered   under    their 
temporary  suffering,    they  appeared    ready  to 
stone  him.     On  this  occasion  he  had  recourse 
to  God,    who  ordered  him  to  go   accompanied 
with  the  elders  of  Israel  to  Mount  Horeb,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance,    and  there   strike  a 
rock  with  his  miraculous  rod  in  their  presence; 
and    upon    his   doing    so,   water   gushed  out 
from  it  in  sufficient  streams  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the   Israehtts   and  their  flocks   and 
herds.     While    the    Israelites    continued    en- 
camped at    Rephidim,    hostilities    were  com- 
menced against  them  by  the  Amalekites;  upon 
which  Moses  appointed   Joshua   commanjer 
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of  a  sufficient  force  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  in- 
forming him  that  during  the  time  of  action,  he 
would  take  his  station  on  a  neighbouring  hill, 
with  the  miraculous  rod  in  his  hand.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Joshua  marched  out  against  the 
enemy  on  the  following  day,  Moses  ascend- 
ed tlie  hill  accompanied  by  Aaron  and  Hur, 
and  as  the  engagement  cominenced,  held  up  his 
hands  in  prayer,  extending  the  rod  as  a  signal 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Israelites.  While 
he  continued  them  in  this  position  it  was  ob- 
served that  Joshua  was  successful  against  the 
enemy;  but  when  through  fatigue  he  let  them 
down,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
Amalek.  At  length  he  was  seated  upon  a 
stone,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  on  each  side  of 
hiiTi,  who  assisted  in  holding  up  his  hands  till 
towards  sun-set,  when  the  Amalekites  were 
entirely  defeated  with  very  great  slaughter. 
This  victory  over  a  powerful  and  warlike 
enemy,  by  a  people  unexperienced  in  martial 
deeds,  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  seasonable 
and  important  event,  and  determined  Moses 
to  erect  an  altar  upon  the  spot  in  commemo- 
ration of  it,  which  he  called  Jehovah  A'issi,  or, 
fhe  Lord  is  my  signal;  "  because,"  said  he, 
"  it  will  serve  as  a  signal  of  the  war,  that  is 
between  the  Lord  and  the  Amalekites,  from 
generation  to  generation." 

Before  the  camp  was  removed  from  Rephi- 
dim,  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  brought  to  him  his  wife 
Zipporah  and  his  two  sons,  whom  he  received 
with  the  greatest  joy  and  affection,  and  inform- 
ed them  of  the  wonderful  events  which  had 
preceded  and  followed  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh.  This 
account  Jethro  heard  with  sentiments  of 
the  deepest  reverence  for  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  whom  he  offered  sacrifice,  Aaron  and  all 
the  elders  of  the  people  joining  in  the  solem- 
nity, out  of  the  respect  due  to  so  venerable  a 
person.  On  the  following  day,  Jethro  observ- 
ing that  Moses  was  occupied  from  morning  till 
night  in  hearing  complaints  and  deciding  differ- 
ences between  the  people,  and  well  knowing 
that  he  must  sink  under  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  fatigue,  added  to  the  weight  of 
his  other  duties,  advised  him  to  select  a  com- 
petent number  of  men  of  integrity  and  ability 
to  whom  to  commit  the  judging  and  well- 
ordering  oi  the  community,  while  he  abstained 
from  every  business  himself  that  was  not  of 
the  highest  moment.  This  advice  Moses  adopt- 
ed, by  appointing  judges  to  sit  over  thousands, 
ever  hundreds,  and  over  tens,  reserving  only  the 


most  important  causes  for  his  own  adjudication ; 
by  which  means  he  eased  himself  of  a  load  of 
care,  and  found  more  leisure  to  apply  to  the 
higher  departinents  of  government.  Soon 
aftrr  this  .lethro  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  Moses  gave  directions  for  marching  from 
Rephidim  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Her,; 
the  Israelites  remained  longer  than  any  other 
station,  -.md  the  scone  v/as  rendered  famous  by 
the  wondi-rt'ul  promulgation  of  their  law,  and 
the  appointment  cf  the  principal  ceremonies 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  observe.  While 
they  were  pitching  their  lents  at  a  prescribed 
distance  from  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  went  up 
to  the  mountain  alone,  and  was  tlierc  com- 
manded to  remind  the  people  of  the  wonders 
which  had  been  wrought  in  their  f  ivour,  and 
to  assure  them,  that  if  they  obeyed  the  divine 
precepts  which  should  thence  be  issued,  God 
would  regard  them  as  his  peculiar  people,  and 
favourite  nation.  Upon  this  Moses  returned 
to  the  camp,  and  assembled  the  elders,  whom 
he  directed  to  communicate  the  divine  mes- 
sage to  the  tribes ;  and,  having  received  their 
promises  of  obedience,  he  charged  them  to 
prepare  themselves  by  purification  in  the  orien- 
tal manner  against  the  third  day  after  that 
time,  when  they  should  be  witnesses  to  ex- 
traordinary scenes,  which  should  give  them 
the  fullest  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the 
special  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  laws  that  he  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  strictly  prohibited  them  from 
approaching  the  mountain,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  till  they  should  be  summoned  to 
attend  him  towards  it  on  the  appointed  day,  by 
the  sound  of  a  miraculous  trumpet.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  when  the  minds  of 
all  the  Israelites  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation.  Mount  Sinai  was 
discovered  to  be  surrounded  with  a  thick 
cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  the  most  ter- 
rifying thunders  and  lightnings.  The  expected 
sound  of  the  trumpet  being  heard,  Moses 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  people  towards  the 
mountain,  till  they  arrived  at  a  barrier  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  erected  ;  and  there  they 
beheld  the  top  of  Sinai  covered  with  fire  and 
smoke,  while  its  foundations  seemed  to  shake 
under  their  feet.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful 
scene,  Moses  was  summoned  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Aaron, 
and  they  were  both  soon  buried  in  the  cloud. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  place  of  the  divine 
presence,   Moses  was  commanded  to  take  his 
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station  lower  down  on  the  mount,  "  standing," 
as  he  decribes  it,  '•  between  God  and  the  peo- 
ple." These  solemn  preparations  being  finish- 
ed, and  the  thunders  as  well  as  the  loud  noise 
of  the  trumpet  having  ceased,  an  articulate 
voice  was  heard  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  and 
smoke,  pronouncing  the  ten  commandments, 
which  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  moral 
code  of  the  Israelitish  government.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people,  astonished  at  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  removed  farther  off;  and 
after  the  divine  voice  had  ceased  speaking,  they 
were  joined  by  Moses,  whom  they  entreated 
that  this  awful  scene  might  proceed  no  further, 
lest,  if  they  should  hear  the  voice  of  God 
again,  they  might  die  v/ith  horror  and  amaze- 
ment ;  promising  all  possible  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands,  and  requesting  that  all  future 
communications  of  the  divine  will  might  come 
through  him  alone.  This  awe  and  readiness 
of  obedience  which  they  professed  Meses 
highly  commended,  and  went  up  again  to  the 
mountain,  where  he  received  additional  pre- 
cepts and  ordinances,  both  moral  and  ceremo- 
nial, which  were,  with  the  decalogue,  to  form 
the  heads  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  the 
Israelites. 

After  his  return  to  tlie  camp  Moses  erected 
an  altar,  *  and  oflered  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-ofFerings  upon  it ;  and  having  caused 
the  contents  of  the  new  covenant  to  be  read 
to  all  the  people,  he  received  a  solemn  promise 
from  them  that  they  would  faithfully  adhere 
to  it-,  and  ratified  it  by  the  ceremony  of  sprink- 
ling the  altar,  the  book,  and  the  people,  or 
the  elders  their  representatives,  with  the  blood 
of  the  victiniS.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Moses  took  with  him  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu, 
and  so  many  as  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  brought  them  near  to  the  mountain, 
where  they  beheld  some  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  transacting  with  the  divine  being  himself ; 
and  having  then  committed  the  care  of  the 
people  to  them,  took  Joshua  with  him  up  to 
the  mountain,  and  entered  himself  into  the 
cloud.  Here  he  remained  forty  days,  during 
which  he  was  instructed  in  the  whole  plan 
of  the  religion  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  Israelites, 
and  received  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which 
the  ten  commandments  were  written,  or  en- 
graved, without  human  means,  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God.  In  the  mean  time 
the  people,  when  more  than  a  month  had 
elapsed   after  Moses   was   seen  to  enter   the 


cloud,  finding  that  he  did  not  return,  probably 
concluded  that  he  was  dead,  and  might  think 
that  God  as  well  as  his  prophet  had  forsaken 
them.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  as- 
sembled in  a  tumultuous  manner  about  Aarotr's 
tent,  and,  having  contracted  a  propensity  to 
image  worship  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  de- 
manded that  he  should  make  an  idol  to  be 
carried  before  them,  probably  prescribing  that 
it  should  be  a  likeness  of  the  Egyptian  Apis. 
This  demand  Aaron  does  not  appear  to  have 
resisted  with  becoming  fortitude,  but,  overcome 
by  his  fears,  he  consented  to  receive  their  ear- 
rings and  other  jewels  of  gold,  and  to  cast 
them  into  the  form  of  a  calf,  which  he  set 
upon  a  pedest.d,  and  erected  an  altar  before  it. 
At  this  sight  the  infatuated  populace  exclaimed, 
"  This,  O  Israelites  !  is  your  god,  who  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ;"  and  Aaron 
appointed  the  following  day  as  a  solemn 
fe^tival  in  honour  of  the  new  deity,  which 
was  begun  with  burnt-offerings  and  peace- 
ofFerings,  and  concluded  with  feasting,  dancing, 
and  singing.  Being  informed  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Israelites,  with  such  threatening  expres- 
sions against  them,  as  made  him  apprehend 
that  some  heavy  punishment,  if  not  entire 
destruction,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  them, 
Moses  endeavoured,  by  humble  but  earnest 
intercession,  to  deprecate  the  effects  of  the 
divine  displeasure:  he  then  took  the  two  tables, 
and  hastened  down  the  mountain  with  Joshua, 
that  he  might  speedily  correct  the  alarming 
evil.  As  soon  as  he  came  near  the  camp, 
and  saw  the  people  dancing  round  the  object 
of  their  idolatry,  he  was  so  agitated  at  the 
scene,  that  he  broke  the  two  tables  in  pieces 
by  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  and  coming 
up  to  his  brother,  he  upbraided  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  for  countenancing  the  crimi- 
nal behaviour  of  the  people,  which  threatened 
their  ruin  by  causing  them  to  forfeit  the 
divine  protection.  He  then  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy the  idol,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to 
powder,  which  he  threw  into  water  of  which 
all  the  people  drank  by  his  order.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  called  upon  those  to  come 
forwards  who  were  willing  to  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  the  true  God,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Levites,  he  commanded  them  to 
put  on  their  swords,  and  to  kill,  without  regard 
to  age,  quality,  kindred,  or  acquaintance,  all 
whom  they  should  find  obstinately  persevering 
in  their  profane  festal  rites.  This  command 
they  immediately  obeyed,  and  put  to  death 
about  three  thousand  men  whom  they  disco- 
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Vercd  to  be  delinquents.  By  sucli  a  dreadful 
example  of  punishment  the  Israelites  seemed 
to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and 
were  filled  with  apprehension  concerning  the 
judgments  which  might  still  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  In  these  circumstances  Moses  interceded 
so  powerfully  on  their  behalf,  that  the  divine 
being  was  pleased  so  far  to  pardon  their  offence, 
as  to  renew  his  promise  of  conducting  them  to 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  said,  that  their  conduct 
should  not  be  wholly  forgotten,  but  would  be 
considered  in  his  future  dispensations  with  re- 
spect to  them.  This  promise,  however,  was  to 
be  so  far  conditional,  that  before  they  could 
claim  it  they  were  to  observe  a  solemn  and  pub- 
lic act  of  humiliation,  and  produce  the  fruits 
of  sincere  contrition  and  repentance. 

After  the  day  of  humiliation  was  passed, 
Moses  was  directed  to  ascend  Mount  Sinai 
again,  with  two  tables  of  stone  which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  decalogue  written  or  engraved  on 
them.  Here  he  continued  another  forty  days, 
during  which  he  received  further  instructions 
relative  to  the  system  of  policy  and  religion 
■which  he  was  to  establish,  and  was  favoured 
with  a  new  and  extraordinary  manifestation 
of  the  divine  presence,  to  support  and  console 
him  under  the  labours  of  his  arduous  ofKce. 
What  the  appearance  was  which  he  now  saw, 
and  which  is  called  "  the  glory  of  God,"  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  the  effect  of  it  was 
such  a  glorious  lustre  on  the  countenance  of 
Moses  himself,  that  when  he  descended  from 
the  mount  with  the  two  tables  of  command- 
ments, Aaron  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  deterred  by  the  dazzling  brightness  from 
approaching  him,  till  he  covered  his  face  with 
a  veil.  '^I'o  the  same  expedient  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  have  recourse  for  some  time  afterwards, 
whenever  they  met  to  converse  with  him. 
The  next  act  of  Moses  was  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  in  which  he  announced 
God's  renewal  of  his  covenant  with  them;  en- 
joined the  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath ; 
declared  the  command  which  he  had  received 
to  erect  a  tabernacle  of  the  most  costly  ma- 
terials, for  the  residence  of  the  symbols  of 
the  divine  presence ;  and  invited  them  to 
liberality  in  their  voluntary  offerings  for  the 
construction  of  this  undertaking.  On  this 
occasion  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gener- 
ous emulation  in  all  the  people  to  contribute 
their  most  valuable  effects  and  ornaments  to- 
wards this  work ;  the  most  skilful  artists  in 
all  branches  of  curious  workmanship  were  em- 


ployed ;  and  they  proceeded  with  such  Zeal- 
and diligence,  that  the  tabernacle,  and  all  its 
rich  furniture  and  costly  apparatus,  were  com- 
pleted and  set  up  in  less  than  six  months. 
Moses  now  proceeded  to  consecrate  tlie  build- 
ing witli  solemn  ceremonies,  and  afterwards 
anointed  Aaron  high-priest,  and  his  sons  his 
assistants,  who  offered  up  all  kinds  of  sicri- 
ficesupon  the  new  altar,  and  thus  commenced, 
in  the  year  1490  B.  C,  that  pompous  worship 
of  the  Deity  which  was  adaptctl  to  the  present 
state  of  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  who  were 
incapable  of  being  affected  with  a  purer  and 
more  spiritual  one.  As  an  indication  t!iat 
God  approved  of  wliat  had  been  done,  the 
cloud,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence,  descended  upon  the  tabernacle, 
where  it  appeared  as  a  pdlar  of  fire  in  the 
night,  and  by  its  movements  directed  the 
journeyings  of  the  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Not  long  after  this,  an  awful  instance 
of  the  punishment  of  disobedience  was  dis- 
played in  the  case  of  persons  who  were  nearly 
allied  to  Moses  himself:  for  his  two  nephews, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  were 
struck  dead  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  presuming 
to  burn  incense  in  the  tabernacle  with  other  fire 
than  that  on  the  altar,  contrary  to  the  divine 
command.  To  shew  his  impartiality  in  the 
treatment  of  ofi^enders  of  whatever  rank,  Moses 
commanded  that  their  bodies  should  be  imme- 
diately carried  out  of  the  camp,  and  buried  with- 
out any  funeral  pomp,  and  he  prohibited  the  fa- 
mily of  Aaron  from  practising  any  of  the  rites  of 
mourning  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 

At  length,  after  the  camp  had  remained  nearly 
twelve  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Israelites  recommenced  their  marches 
through  the  wilderness  under  the  guidance  of 
the  miraculous  cloud.  However,  they  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  three  days,  before  strong 
symptoms  of  discontent  were  discovered  among 
them,  the  pretended  cause  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings.  But  whatever  it 
might  he,  it  was  highly  ofTencive  to  the  divine 
being,  who  caused  many  of  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  auextraordinary  fire,  which  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  camp,  and  which  ceased  as  mi- 
raculously as  it  had  begun,  at  the  intercession 
of  Moses.  From  this  early  proof  of  their  rebel- 
lious temper  after  the  wonders  which  had  been 
wrought  among  them,  Moses  became  sensible 
that  the  weightof  govemmentwaslikelyto  prove 
so  heavy,  that  he  should  require  more  assistance 
in  sustaining  it  than  he  could  derive  from  the  aid 
of  the  magistntes  whom  he  had  appointed  by 
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advice  of  Jethro.  He,  therefore,  earnestly  re- 
quested the  divine  direction  in  this  matter  ; 
when  God  was  pleased  to  command  him  to 
choose  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who 
were  most  considerable  for  wibdoni  and  integrity, 
a;^d  to  ers.t  them  into  a  supreme  court,  pro- 
niising  to  bestow  on  rh;-;!  a  portion  of  the 
i;-iiie  spirit  which  he  had  comm.unicated 
to  him,  that  they  might  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden  with  hiiri.  This  court  Moses  established 
without  delay  ;  and  he  found  the  advantage 
at  the  very  next  encampment  of  tlie  Israelites 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  Red  Sea.  A 
mixed  multitude  which  had  followed  them 
from  Egypt  began  now  to  murmur  at  being 
confined  to  live  upon  manna,  and  to  regret  the 
abundance  and  deliciousness  of  the  fish,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  which  they  enjoyed  in  that 
country.  The  dissatisfaction  which  they  ex- 
pressed soon  spread  through  the  whole  camp ; 
and  the  people  assembled  in  crovi'ds  around 
the  tent  of  Moses,  demanding,  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  that  he  should  provide  them  flesh  to 
eat,  instead  of  the  manna,  which  was  now 
become  loathsome  to  them.  Upon  this  Moses 
summoned  the  seventy  elders  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  where  some  striking  mani- 
festation of  the  special  presence  of  God  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  camp,  and  he  com- 
municated to  the  elders  such  a  share  of  his  spirit, 
that  they  all  began  to  prophesy,  or  to  enter- 
on  t!ie  duties  of  their  new  office  vi'ith  a  degree 
of  authority,  vigour,  and  influence,  adapted 
to  the  crisis.  At  the  same  time  Moses  was 
directed  to  inform  the  people  that,  since  they 
demanded  flesh,  they  should  be  provided  with 
such  food,  till  they  should  nauseate  it  as  much 
as  they  now  did  the  inanna..  Accordingly,  a 
strong  wind  brought  such  astonishing  flocks 
of  quails, .  that  they  covered  tlie  whole  camp 
and  surrounding  country  for  several  miles,, 
and,  being  tired  by  their  long  flight,  were 
caught  by  the  people  in  quantities  sufficient 
iiot  only  for  an  immediate  supply,  but  to  be 
cured  for  future  use.  The  first  care  of  the 
murmurers  was  to  glut  themselves  with  this 
tempting  food  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their 
feasting  they  were  smitten  with  the  pestilence 
or  plague,  which  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  them  as  a  puiiisiiment  for  their  seditious  and 
discontented  conduct. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  divine 
power  was  exerted  in  support  of  the  authority 
of  Moses,  was  owing  to  an  unexpected  dis- 
pute ill  his  own  family,  Miriam  as  well  as 
Aaron,  appearing   to   have  cast  unworthy  re- 


flections upon  his  wife,  and  to  hive  aimed  at- 
possessing  an  equal  if  not  superior  share  of' 
power  than  himself  in  affairs  of  government. 
As  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure  at  their 
conduct,  Miiiam,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  fauhy  of  the  two,  was  strickea 
with  a  sudden  leprosy  ;  which  had  a  pro- 
per effect  upon  them  both,  and  led  them 
submissively  to  apply  to  their  brother  for  his 
intercession  witii  God  on  her  behalf,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  was  cured  of  that  disor- 
der. In  the  fourth  month  of  the  second  year 
after  their  leaving  Egypt,  the  Israelites  en- 
camped in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  whet>- 
Moses  was  commanded  to  send  twelve  proper 
raen,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  view  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  to  examine  the  strength  of 
its  cities  and  inhabitants,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  its  productions.  After  an  absence  of 
forty  days  these  messengers  returned  to  the- 
camp,  and  delivered  their  report  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  of  all 
the  people..  They  began  by  extolling  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  and  shewed  specimens  of 
the  fine  fruits  which  :t  produced,  particularly 
a  bunch  of  grapes  of  extraordinary  size,, 
which  had  been  suspended  on  one  of  their- 
staves,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  • 
them  by.  turns,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  being 
bruised.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  observed 
that  their  account  had  inspired  the  people  with 
an  eager  desire  of  becoming  the  possessors 
of  such  a  rich  inheritance,  by  a  speedy  con- 
quest, ten  of  the  envoys  altered  their  tone,  and 
maintained  that  such  an  undertaking  was  im-- 
practicable,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
fortified  cities,  and  the  bravery  and  gigantic 
stature  of  the  inhabitants.  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
on  the  contrary,  who  were  the  remaining  two 
of  the  deputation,  adhered  steadily  to  a  fa- 
voui-able  report ;  and  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  which  he  per- 
ceived that  the  representations  of  the  cowardly 
ten  had  created  in  the  minds  of  the  peopte, 
by  proving  their  ability  for  such  a  glorious 
enterprize.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
the  people  wholly  despaired  of  overcoming 
the  obstacles  which  opposed,  die  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Before  the  following  morning  their 
murmurings  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  they 
talked  of  returning  again  into  Egypt,  as  prefer- 
able to  embarking  in  such  a  dangerous  war- 
fare, and  even  began  to  consult  about  choosing^ 
a  leader  to  conduct  them  to  the  land  of  their- 
former  servitude.  But  when  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open  insurree-- 
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tion,  ihcy  were  deterred  by  some  llireatcn- 
ing  appearances  in  the  clou.i  which  tlun 
covered  the  tabernacle  ;  and  their  fears  of  the 
Canaanites  were  converted  into  apprehensions 
of  some  terrible  judgment  which  might  be 
immeiliately  inflicted  on  them,  as  a  punisliment 
of  their  pusillanimity  and  rebellious  rpirit. 
On  this  occasion 
to  a 

of 

fidthty  and  ingratitude,  not  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  w»;re  above  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  ever  enter 
into  the  promised  land  ;  but  that  they  should 
wander  from  place  to  place  during  forty  years, 
till  they  all  perished  in  the  wilderness.  i\s  an 
earnest  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  decree,  ten 
messengers,  by  whose  false  report  they  were  in- 
stigated to  this  rebellion,  were  all  destroyed  he  designed  for' that  high  office.  Afterwards 
by  a  sudden  death.  he  sent  privately  for  Dathan  and  Abiram,  with 

This  severe  sentence  excited  so  much  the  design  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them 
alarm  and  shame  in  the  cowardly  multitude,  from  a  party  into  which  he  supposed  them  to 
that  they  presented  themselves  ready  armed  on  have  been  incautiously  seduced;  but  instead  of 
the  following  morning  before  Moses,  and  de-  coming  to  him,  they  returned  an  insolent 
chred  their  determination  to  proceed  immedi-  answer,  charging  him  with  having  decoyed 
ately  to  the  conquest  of  the  country.  It  was  the  whole  nation  out  of  the  fertile  land  of 
in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness,  for  the  sole  pur- 
so  rash  an  enterprize,  by  representing  that  they  pose  of  reducing  them  under  his  own  tyranny, 
could  not  now  expect  success,  since  by  their  Against  the  injustice  of  this  accusation  Moses 
late  behaviour  they  had  forfeited  the  divine  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  divine  being,  and 
assistance  and  protection.  Determined  to  try  early  next  morning  went  with  Aaron  towards 
their  fortune,  they  marched  against  the  Ama-  tlie  tabernacle.  Hither  Korah  soon  afterwards 
lekites  and  Canaanites,  who  surpris:d  them  in  repaired,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
the  passes  of  their  mountains,  and  drove  Levites,  each  of  them  carrying  a  copper  cen- 
them    back  with  great  slaughter  to   the  camp,      ser  with  incense,  and  followed  by  a  prodigious 


ed  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,   and  open- 
ly Ujibraidcd   Moses  and    Aaron   with   unjust 
ambition,  in  engrossing  all  authority  in   civil 
and    religious  concerns,  to    the    exclusion  of 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  whom  he  aiiirm- 
ed   to  have  equal  claims  to  it  with  themselves: 
For  this  seditious  address  Moses  severely  re- 
Moses    was  commissioned     buked  Korah  and  his  party,  reproachino-  them 
mnounce  a  divine  decree,  that,  as  a    mark     for  their  ingratitude    and    arrogance    m    not 
God's   displeasure  on  account  ^oT  their  in-     being  contented  with  the  privileges  which  God 

bad  conferred  on  their  tribe,  and  aspiring  to 
the  high-priesthood,  which  he  had  been  pleas- 
ed to  reserve  for  Aaron  and  his  posterity. 
He  then  cliallenged  them  to  appear  on  the 
following  morning  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, having  each  of  them  a  censer  in  his 
hand  ;  when  he  premised  that  God  would  de- 
clare   himself  openly  in  favour  of  those  whom 


During  the  remaiiiing  years  which  the  Israelites 
spent  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  prepared 
for  encountering  these  warlike  nations  by  tlreir 
expeditions  against  the  Amorites  and  Midian 


multitude,  who  came  either  to  be  spectators  of 
the  scene  which  was  to  take  place,  or  to  sup- 
port the  causeof  the  conspirators.  Upon  this 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  commanded  to  separate 


ites:  and  they  were  trained  to  order  and  obe-     themselves  from  the  rebellious  crew,  lest  they 


dience,  by  the  severe  punishment  which  speed 
ily  followed  their  acts  of  rebellion  and  wicked- 
ness. Of  the  numerous  iubtanees  of  their 
correction  which  occurred  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mose>,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of 
the  principal  before  we  relate  the  concluding 
actions  of  his  life.     About  the  year  147 1  B.  C. 


should  perish  in  the  destruction  that  was  ready 
to  fall  upon  them;  but  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  former,  he  was  permitted  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple to  quit  Korah  and  his  company,  and  they 
followed  him  to  the  quarters  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  where  Dathan  and  Abiram  with  their 
families  were    standing    at    their    tent-doors. 


the  rebehion  of  Korah  broke   out.       He  was     Moses  now  addressed  himself  to  the  assembly 
£..u^  „i,;„r,  „r.u„  .-;l„    «f    1  ^..:    — j  i,„j  i     i-  1        -i        1         •/*    1  .     y 


one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  had 
drawn  a  considerable  party  into  his  interest, 
among  whom  were  Dathan  and  Abiram,  heads 
of  the  tribe  of  Ruben.  Ihey  took  offence 
at  the  great  distinction  of  the  family  of  Aaron 
above  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  and  united  in 
a  plot  for  supplanting  it.  When  it  was  ripe 
for  being  carried  into  execution,  Korah  appear- 

VOL.  Vli, 


around  him,  and  said,  that  if  those  rebels 
should  die  a  common  death,  he  would  give 
them  leave  to  look  upon  him  as  an  impos- 
tor; but  that  if  the  earth  should  immediately 
open  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  swallow 
them  up  alive,  he  trusted  that  the  divine 
authoiity  by  which  he  acted  would  be  no 
longer  questioned.     Scarcely  had  he  spoken  to 
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this  purport,  wlien  the  enrtli  clave  nsunder 
under  the  feet  of  the  conspirators,  and  buried- 
them  alive,  with  all  tlicir  families  and  sub- 
stance-, and  ?.t  the  same  thne  Korah  and  his 
company,  who  stood  with  th.eir  censers  before 
the  court  of  the  txbernacle,  were  all  destroyed  by 
a  supernatural  fire.  Terrifying  as  these  events 
werr,  they  had  not  the  effect  of  crushing^  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  which  the  rebellious 
cliiefs  had  excited;  for  so  5oon  as  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  their  numerous  partizans  had  tlic 
audacity  to  advance  in  a  tumultuous  mainx'r 
against  Mosej  and  Aaron,  accusing  them  of 
£aving  murdered  the  people  of  the  Lord,  as 
t^icy  called  their  seditious  leaders.  Upon  this, 
the  two  brothers  li.isttned  to  the  tabernacle, 
where  tlireatening  appearances  in  the  cloud 
suspended  for  some  time  the  fury  of  the  iii- 
lurgents.  Here  Moses,  who  foresaw  that 
some  terrible  judgment  was  ready  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  guilty  people,  commanded  his 
brother  to  t^ke  his  censer,  and  to  endeavour 
by  the  prescribed  rites  to  appease  the  divine 
displeasure  ;  but  though  Aaron  made  all  possi- 
ble haste  to  obey  him,  a  dreadful  plague  had 
already  begun  its  ravages,  and  raged  so  fu- 
riously, that  it  had  destroyed  fourteen  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  men,  before  its  progress 
was  stayed  on  his  standing  with  his  censer 
between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

In  the  year  1453  B.  C  while  the  Israelites 
were  eiicamped  at  Kudesh  in  the  desert  of  Zin, 
they  discovered  a  fresh  disposition  to  rebellion, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  water  ;  and  Moses 
WAS  commanded  by  God  to  furnish  them  with 
a  supply  out  of  the  rock,  as  he  had  done  for- 
n'evly  at  Mount  Horeb.  On  this  occasion, 
hi."!  conduct  and  that  of  Aaron  were  so  dis- 
pleasing to  God,  that  they  were  excluded  from 
fc)itering  the  promised  land,  and  condemned  to 
die  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  owing  either  to  the 
brevity  or  imperfection  of  the  narrative,  the 
circumstances  in  which  their  fault  principally 
consisted  do  not  sufficiently  appear.  From 
Kadesh  the  camp  was  removed  to  th.e  foot  of 
Mount  Hor,  on  the  frontier  of  the  land  of 
Edom.  Here,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, I\Ioses  look  Aaron,  and  Eleazer  his  son, 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  view  of 
all  the  people  i-tripped  Aaron  of  liis  priestly 
robes,  and  put  them  on  his  son,  investing  him 
by  that  ceremony  with  the  office  of  high- 
priest  ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  Aaron 
died,  and  was  buried  on  that  mountain 
with  such  privacy,  that  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment could  never  afterwards  be  discovered. 


The  next  encampment  of  the  Israelites  was  a.t 
Zalmonah,  where,  tired  by  the  length  of  tltc'ir 
journey,  and  impatient  for  more  substantial 
bread  than  that  made  of  manna,  they  began 
to  murmur,  not  only  against  Moses  but  against' 
the  Divine  Being  himself,  for  protracting  their 
stay  in  the  wikk-rness.  But  this  evidence  of 
their  rebellious  disposition  met  with  a  speedy 
and  severe  punishment:  for  it  provoked  Ciod  to 
send  among  them  immense  numbers  of  poison- 
ous serpents,  the  bite  of  which  proved  mor- 
tal to  vast  multitudes  of  the  seditious  crew. 
Tliis  chastisement  awoke  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  guilt,  which  they  acknowledged  before 
Moses  with  professions  of  sincere  repentance,, 
entreating  him  to  intercede  with  God  for  their 
deliverance  from  that  dreadful  evil.  In  answer- 
to  his  prayers,  he  received  a  divine  com- 
mand to  cast  a  brazen  serpent,  of  the  same- 
figure  with  those  that  infested  them,  and  to 
elevate  it  on  a  high  pole,  with  a  promise  that 
as  many  as  were  bitten  by  those  reptiles 
should  receive  a  miraculous  cure  by  looking 
upon  it.  1  he  plague  having  been  by  this 
means  removed,  the  Israelites  resumed  their 
marches  towards  Canaan,  and  being  forbidden. 
to  commit  hostilites  against  the  I\!oabites  and' 
Ammonites,  they  successively  conquered  the 
territoiies  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and, 
of  Basan,  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their 
progress,  and  encamped  in  a  peaceful  manner 
near  the  territories  of  Babk  king  of  Moab. 
That  prince,  however,  looked  upon  them  with. 
a  jealous  eye,  and  entered  into  a  secret  alliance- 
with  the  Midianites  and  Ammonites,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  them  ;  but  before  he  de- 
clired  himself  their  enemy,  he  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Balaam,  and  attempt  the- 
3-;ductioii  of  them  to  idolatry  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
country.  With  this  view  he  ordered  his  sub- 
jects to  celebrate  a  grand  feast  to  Baal-Peor, 
and  to  invite  the  Israelites  to  it.  At  the  fes- 
tivals of  this  idol  the  most  shameful  kinds  of 
debauchery  v.  ore  practised  ;  and  the  Israelites 
who  atttended  on  the  present  occasion  had 
not  the  virtue  to  withstand  the  fascinating 
allurements  of  the  females  to  whom  they  were 
introduced,  but  were  seduced  by  them  at  first 
to  drunkenness,  afterwards  to  lewdness,  and 
their  to  join  in  the  rites  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. With  these  deluders  they  became  so 
enamoured,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  bring 
numbers  of  them  into  their  camp  ;  by  which 
means  the  infection  soon  spread  widely  among 
the  people.     For  this  defection  God  puiiiihsi 
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tliom    wilh    a  pestilence,    which    carried   off 
■tu-enty-throe  thousand   of  tlie  oll'tnders  ;    and 
he  commanded  lMos:s  to  erect  a  special  court 
of  jiulic.iture,   consisting  of   the  heads  of  all 
the  families,   by    whosa  sentence  a   thousand 
more  were    condennK-d  and  executed.     Soon 
after  this  signal  di-splay  of  the  divine  judgment 
on  rebellion  and  idolatry,   Mos"S  was  ordered 
to  take  an  account  of  all  the  children  of  Israel 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  that  is  from  twen- 
ty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  found  them 
to  amount   to  six   hundred   one  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty,  besides  the  Levites; 
in  which  list  none  ol  those  were  to  be  found 
■who  were  above    twenty  years  of  age    at  the 
tune  of  the  rebellion  occasioiieil  by  the  false  re- 
port of  the  ten  cowardly  messengers,  excepting 
Joshua  and  Cilcb,  all  the  rest  having  perish- 
ed  in  tlie  wilderness,    according  to  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  them  by  God  himself. 
As  the  time  was  now  approaching    when  the 
Israelites  were    to  enter  the    promised    land, 
INIoses  was  also  directed  to  prepare  for  his  own 
<leath  on  Mount  Nebo,  w'lence  he  was  to  take 
a  view  of  that  country  which  his  conduct  in  the 
desert  of  Zin  had  debarred  him  from  entering. 
'J'his  notice  of  his  death  he  could  not  but  receive 
with  joy,   as  a  passport  to    a  haven  of  repose 
after  a   life  of  incessant   trouble  and  fatigue; 
and,    finding    his    end  so   near,  he  diligently 
employed  liis   few  remaining  days  in    settling 
the  affairs  of  the  public  in   the  best  order  in 
his  power.     His  first  care  was,  to  have  Joshua 
confirna'ed    his    Euccessor,  in  the  most  public 
and  solensn  manner;  to  which  end  he  brought 
him  forwards  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation,  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  having 
.presented  him  to  EleaKer  the  high-priest,  and 
given  him  all  necessary  directions,  caused  him 
to    be    proclaimed    head    and    general    of  all 
Israel.     He  also  appointed  the  limits  of  the 
land  which  they  were   to    conquer,    and   the 
distribution  of    it  by  lot  according   to  God's 
command^   and  added  various  other  directions 
and  regulations,  relative  to  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical  matters.      Afterwards  he   assembled  the 
yeoplearoundhim,  and  recapitulated  to  them,  in 
a  long  and  pathetic  speech,  all  that  had  taken 
place  since  their  departure  from  Kgypt  to  that 
time.     In  a  subsequent  assembly,  he  caused  the 
whole  nation  solemnly  to  ratily  the  covenant 
which  their  fathers  had  made  with  God    in 
Horebj    and  concluded    with  calling  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  the   truth  of  what  they 
liad    heard    from    him,  the   reasonableness  of 
tliosc  laws  which  God  had   given   them,  and 


the  certainty  of  those  bio.? sings  or  curses  whicli 
would  follow  the  observance  or  the  breach  of 
them.  To  impress  what  he  had  delivered  the 
more  strongly  on  their  minds,  hi  compoicd  a 
psalm  or  canticle,  in  which  the  substance  of 
his  addresses  is  expressed  in  such  elegant  and 
lively  language,  as  justily  entitle  it,  in  the  es- 
timation of  every  reader  of  true  taste,  to  be 
pronounced  an  inimitable  piece  of  ancient 
poetry.  Having  caused  it  to  be  read  before 
all  the  people,  he  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  to  be 
afterwards  learned  by  them  and  their  posterity. 
The  last  transaction  of  Moses  with  the  Israel- 
ites was  to  summon  them  once  more,  to  re- 
ceive his  farewell,  and  prophetic  blessing  upon 
the  people  in  general  and  upon  each  tribe  in 
particular  ;  which  in  many  respects  agrees  with 
that  of  Jacob,  asid  is  distinguished  by  a  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  expression  that  appear  to 
have  acquired  additional  force  from  the  pros- 
pect  of  his  departure  and  their  approaching 
prosperity.  No  sooner  had  he  delivered  his 
last  blessing,  than  he  went  up  alone  to  Mount 
Nebo,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  and  from 
Pisgah  its  highest  eminence  had  a  prospect 
of  all  those  regions  which  God  had  promised 
to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Immediately 
afterwards  Moses  died,  at  the  age  of  120,  in 
the  year  1451  B.  C.  when  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  in  perfect  order,  ami  neither  his  ej'e- 
sight  nor  liis  natural  vigour  were  in  the  le'ajt 
impaired  ;  and  he  was  buried,  most  probably  by 
Joshua  and  Eleazer,  but  with  so  much  privacy, 
that  the  place  of  his  interment,  like  chat  of 
Aaron's,  has  never  since  been  discovered. 

That  Moses  was  an  eminently  great  and 
wise  man,  will  readily  be  allowed  even  by  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  his  claims  to 
supsrnatural  communications  v/ith  the  Deity. 
In  proof  of  his  genuine  and  ardent  patriotism, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  whole  history  of 
his  life,  and  particularly  to  his  disinterested 
behaviour  on  the  approach  of  death,  when  he 
overlooked  his  own  family,  and  nominated 
Joshua  his  successor,  whose  experieiKe  and 
valour  peculiarly  quaHfied  him  for  such  a 
post  at  a  period  when  the  great  struggle  was 
about  to  commence  with  the  warlike  nations 
of  Canaan.  He  is  commended  as  the  meekest 
of  men,  and  he  certainly  must  have  possessed 
no  common  share  of  meekness,  and  of  mag- 
nanimity, to  bear  r.s  he  did  for  forty  years  the 
trying  provocations  which  he  received  while 
governing  and  instructing  a  most  obstinate  and 
rebellious  people.  His  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God  forms  a  conspi. 
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cuous  feature  in  his  character,  and  is  indeed 
the   principle  which  at  once  lies  at  the  found- 
ation,   and    constitutes    the    central   point  of 
all  his  institutions.     The  writings  which  bear 
his  name,   whether  considered  in  the   light  of 
historical  documents,  or  as  furnishing  us  with 
a   system  of   legislation,    arc  highly    interest- 
ino-  and  Important.     In    the  former    point   of 
view  tliey  supply  us  with  the  earliest   records 
of  the  -world  and  of  the  human  race,  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  comprizing 
a  period  of  above  two  thousand  years  ;  and  a 
particular  history    of  the  Hebrew  nation,    his 
descendants,  carried  on  in  a  regular  series,   till 
the  death    of  Moses.     Tliese    documents  are 
recommended  by  their  conciseness   and    sim- 
plicity, and  not  only  by  strong  internal  marks 
of    veracity,     but    also    by    the  testimony  of 
tradition,    and    the  discoveries  of  philosophy. 
Whether  some  parts  of  them  are  to  be  under- 
Stood  in  a  literal  or  allegorical  sense,  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  no  little  dispute,  and  is  a 
point  \\hich  it    does  not  belong  to  our   iiume- 
diate  province  to   discuss.     With   respect    to 
the  system  of  legislation  which  these  w  ritlngs 
contain,  as  far  as  it  is  of  a  moral  nature   it  is 
unquestionably  pure  and  excellent ;  its  political 
and  judicial  regulations  are  wise  and  equitable, 
and  the  ritual  part  of  it,  drawn  up  with  a  par- 
ticular  reference  to  the  time  and  people,    was 
admirably  adapted  to  establish  and  secure  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  by  preserving  the 
Israelites  from  all  intermi.xture  with  other  na- 
tions, and  from  adopting  any  part  of  their  idola- 
trous worship  into  their  own.     Speaking  of  the 
great  excellence  of  these  writings  in  point   of 
composition,  leaving  all  idea  of  divine  inspira- 
tion out  of  the  question,  Dr.  Geddes  says,  "  I 
know  not  if  it  would  be  too  much  to  affirm, 
that,  whether  they  be  considered  as  a  compend 
of  history,  or  as  a  digest  of  laws,  or  as  a  sy- 
stem of   theology,  or  as  models  of  good  writ- 
ing, they  are  in  some  respects   unequalled,   in 
none  overmatched,  by  the  best  productions  of 
ancient  times.     Let  the  Chaldean  or   Grecian 
Cosmogonies  be  compared  with  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  ;  the  best  narratives  of  Herodo- 
tus or  Livy,  with  the  whole  story  of  Joseph  ; 
the  most  laboured   harangue  of    Tliucydides 
or  Sallust,  with  the  simple  tale  of  Abraham's 
servant,   or   the  pathetic    and  winning  speech 
of  Judah  f  the  most  sublime  ode   of   Pmdar, 
with    either    of    the    songs    of    Moses ;    the 
twelve  tables,  with    the  decalogue ;   and    the 
republics  of  Plato  or  Tully,    with   the    whole 
Hiosaical  jurisprudence:  1  will  venture  to  say, 


that,  if  tlie  taste  of  the  comparer  have  not 
been  previously  vitiated  by  mod.-rn  meretricious 
refinements,  he  will  be  mduod  to  givt  to  the 
for.mer,  eitlier  a  decided  preference,  or  an  equal 
praise."  VV'e  have  no  hesitation  in  concur- 
ring with  those  who  award  the  honours  of 
unrivalled  superiority  to  the  Hebrew  sage. 
And  when  we  observe  the  peculijiriti'S  in 
which  his  institutions  and  dogmas  dif}t,-r  Irom 
those  of  the  legislators  and  moralists  who  were 
the  most  famed  for  their  wisdom  among  other 
ancient  nations,  we  are  satisfied  that,  consider- 
ing his  circumstances,  and  those  of  the  Israel- 
ites at  the  lime  when  they  were  established 
and  promulgated,  they  ought  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  luiman,  but  to  a  divine  origin. 

Ihat  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch,  were 
actually  written  by  him,  excepting  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  added  by  Ezra,  was  the  general 
opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  till  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Aben  Ezra,  a  Jewish  doctor,  raised  some  doubts 
on  the  subject,  in  his  notes  upon  Deuteronomy. 
These  doubts  he  was  led  to  entertain  by  certain 
passages,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  events 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  But  may  not 
these  passages  v/ell  be  supposed  to  have  been 
added  afterwards,  like  notes  in  the  margin, 
whence  in  time  they  would  be  incorporated 
wjth  the  original  text  .'  The  introduction  of 
passages  of  a  like  nature  into  other  ancient 
writings  has  been  accounted  for  in  this  man- 
ner without  any  exception,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son whv  the  same  method  of  removing  ob- 
jections should  not  be  allowed  to  the  advocate 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  books  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Moses.  Among  modern  critics, 
some  are  of  an  opinion  that  the  passages  were 
added  by  the  prophet  Samuel ;  others  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the 
books  themselves,  from  original  documents  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Moses;  while  Dr.  Geddes 
places  their  first  appearance  in  their  present 
form  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  he 
believes  that  they  were  compiled  from  the 
journals  of  Moses,  and  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, some  of  which  were  coeval  with  him, 
and  others  of  anterior  date.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  form  what  opinion  they  please  con- 
cerning these  hypotheses,  which  are  wholly 
conjecturil  j  and  we  see  no  necessity  for 
adopting  either  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing    the    difficulty    occasioned    by  tha 
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passages  in  question.  Besitlcs  the  Pentateuch, 
some  authors  have  attributed  the  book  of  Job 
to  JVIoses,  as  we  liave  already  seen  under  his 
article  ;  and  eleven  psalms,  from  the  ninetieth 
to  the  hundreth,  both  inclusive,  are  supposed 
to  be  his  compositions.  A  few  fragments  ol  other 
books,  of  a  mysterious  nature,  prctendt-dly  writ- 
ten by  him,  are  also  quoted  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients; but  of  their  spuriousness,  the  best  Jewish 
as  well  as  christian  critics  have  been  long  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  Le- 
'uiihits,  and  Deuteronomy.  Joseph.  Aii'iq.  Jiid. 
lib.  it.  cap  9.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  Atic.  Uii.  Hist, 
vol.  III.  book  i.  ch.  7.  sect.  6 — 8.  Patrick's 
Paraph.  Gedcla's  Pie/,  to  his  Version  and  Crt. 
Rem.   Priejtlry's  N:tes  on  Scripture,  vol.  I. — M. 

jVIO.SES  ChuRENEnsis,  a  historian  and  geo- 
grapher, was  archbishop  of  Cliovene,  now  Ke- 
rona,  in  Armenia,  and  flourisheil  about  A.  D. 
462.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  nation,  having  studied  Greek  at  Athens, 
from  which  language  he  made  several  esteemed 
versions  into  the  Armenian.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  theSyriac,  and  was  a  proficient 
in  music  and  poetry.  His  principal  work  is  a 
"  History  of  Armenia,''  from  the  deluge  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  written  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  divided  into  three  books  and  a  great 
numberofchapters.  This  workwas  first  given  to 
the  public,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  William  and 
George,  the  sons  of  William  Winston,  in  1736, 
Loud,  quarto,  with  a  preface  and  appendix. 
Though  intermixed  with  fable,  it  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  history,  containing  many  narrativrs 
from  the  national  records,  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere,  i  he  same  author  composed  an 
"  Abridgment  of  Geography,"  which  was 
first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668,  and  was 
added  to  the  edition  of  the  History  of  Armenia 
above  mentioned.  He  hkewise  composed  some 
sacred  canticles,  which  are  sung  in  Armenian,  on 
the  anniversary  of  Christ's  presentation  at  the 
temple.      A/oreri.   Gibbon.    Saxii  Onomast. —  A. 

MOSHEIiM,  John-Lawrence-von,  a  learn- 
ed German  Lutheran  divine  and  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastical historian  in  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born 
at  Lubeck,  in  the  year  1694.  When  young, 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Muses; 
and  though  in  more  advanced  life  he  no  longer 
wrote  poetry,  he  discovered  the  marks  ot  his 
early  taste  in  his  variijus  literary  productions. 
His  noble  birth  seemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a 
fair  path  to  civil  promotion  ;  but  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  his  insatiable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  and,  more  especially,  his  pre- 
dominant inclination  for  sacred  hterature,  in- 


duced him    to    consecrate   his    ad:nirable    ta- 
lents to  tlie  service  of  the  churcli.     The  fame 
of  his  aequireiTients  was    soon   dilFused    over 
Ciermany,  and    the  universities  of  that   coun- 
try vied   witii  each   otlier  in  loading  him  with 
literary  honours.   From  various  quarters  he  re- 
ceived   invitations  to    professorships;   and  the  ' 
first  which  he  appears  to  have  accepted    was 
from  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  desirous 
of  securing  the   benefit  of  his  instructions  to 
the     university    of    Copenhagen.       From  this 
place  he  was  called  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
to  tlie  university  of  flelmstadr,  where   he    re- 
ceived the  marks  of  distinction  due  to  his  emi- 
nent abilities;   filled  with  applause  tlie  acade- 
mical chair  of  divinity ;  was  honoured  with  the 
character   of   ecclesiastical    counsellor    to    the 
court ;  and  presided  over  the  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing in  the  duchy  of  Wolfenibuttle  and  the  prin- 
cipality ot  Blanckenburg.    When  king  Gorge 
II.  formed  the  design  of  giving  an  unc  'tninon 
degree  of  lustre  to  the   university  of  Gottin- 
gen,  by  filling  it  with  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  literary  world.    Dr.  Mosheim  was  deemed 
worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  that  celebrated 
seat  of  learning,  in   the  quality  of  chancellor;, 
and  here  he  died,  universally  lamented, in  i"55, 
in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age.     In  depth  o£ 
judgment,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  the  powers, 
of   a  noble  and  masculine  eloquence,  in  purity 
of  taste,    and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all 
the  various  branches  of   erudition  and  philoso- 
phy, he  had  certainly  very  few  superiors.     He 
published  a  Latin  translation   of   the  learned 
Dr.  Cudworth's  "Intellectual  System  of   the 
Universe,"  illustrated  with  large    annotations, 
which  shew  that  he  possessed    a   profound  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  philosophy  and  erudi- 
tion, and  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.     Li  the  year  which  termin.ued 
his   useful    labours,   he    presented   the    public 
with  his  ''Ecclesiastical  History,"  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  the 
records    of  religion  and   letters.     Many  years 
before,   he    had   published   a    small    work,  in 
two  volumes,  121110.,  entitled,    "  Elements  of 
Christian  History.''     This  work  was  designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  those  who   are   ap- 
pointed to  instruct  young  students  in   the  his- 
tory and  vicissitudes  of  the  christian  church, 
and  who  stand  in  need  of  a   compendious  text 
to  give  a  certain  order  anti  method  to  their  lec- 
tnrirs.     Such  being  the  design  of  these  "  Ele- 
ments," the  author  treated  each  subject   with 
the  utmost  brevity,  and  left,   as  was    natural, 
and  proper,  much   to  the  learning  and  abilities 
of  those  who  should  choose  to  make  use  of 
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tliem  in  their  course  of  instruction.  The  dif- 
ferent editions  of  this  performance  met  with 
such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  pubHc,  and 
the  demand  for  them  was  so  great,  that  they 
were  soon  out  of  print.  Upon  this  occasion, 
the  author  was  earnestly  desired  to  give  a  new 
eJition  of  the  same  work,  improved  and  en- 
larged. For  a  h:)ng  rime  he  was  prevented 
from,  yiehiingto  that  request,  by  the  otlier  occu- 
pations in  which  he  w.>s  engaged,  and  a  consi- 
fleradon  of  the  labour  which  such  an  under- 
taking would  necessarily  require.  At  length, 
however,  the  importunities  of  his  friends  pre- 
vailed with  hiin  to  apply  to  the  work  ;  and  he 
employed  assiduously  his  hours  of  leisure,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  years,  in  making  very 
considerable  additions  to  it,  in  ihustrating  many 
things  which  had  been  there  obscurely  expressed 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  reducing  to  a 
regular  and  perspicuous  order  a  variety  of  fads, 
the  recital  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  at- 
tended with  perplexity  and  confusion.  To  this 
augmented  edition,  which  he  wrote  in  the  La- 
tin la  iguage,  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Institu- 
tiones  Historiae  Ecclesiastical,"  &c.  in  quarto; 
and  it  is  justly  characterized  by  Dr.  Rlaclaine, 
when  he  cnlls  it,  a  history  of  the  christian 
church,  composed  witli  judgment,  taste,  and 
candour;  drawn  with  uncommon  discernment 
and  industry,  from  the  best  sources;  enriched 
with  much  useful  learning  and  several  import- 
ant discoveries,  and  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  arts,  philosophy,  and  civil  govern- 
inent.  To  Dr.  Maclaine,  the  English  reader 
is  under  great  .obligations,  for  furnishing  him 
with  an  elegant  tran.slation  of  this  work  into  his 
native  idiom,  enriched  with  his  own  judicious 
and  valuable  notes,  and  improved  by  useful 
clironologica!  tables,  which  have  been  compil- 
ed with  much  attention  and  labour  from  the 
best  authors.  This  translation  is  entitled,  "  An 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Ancient  and  INIodern, 
from  the  Cnth  of  Christ  to  the  Beginning  of 
the  present  Century,"  and  lias  undergone  nu- 
merous impressions,  in  five  volumes,  octavo. 
Dr.  Ji'losheim  was  the  author  of  "  De  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  Con6tantinum,"&c.  quarto ; 
"Historia  Mich.  Serveti,"  1728,  quarto;  "Dis- 
S-frtatioDJS  SacrK,"  1733,  quarto;  and  vari- 
ous other  learned  and  ingenious  illustrations 
of  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  successful  la- 
bours in  defence  of  Christianity,  a  list  of  wliich 
we  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  He,  like- 
wise, published  a  collection  of  "  Sermons,''  in 
the  German  language,  which  are  said  to  be 
excellent  specimens  of  such  kind  of  compo- 
sitions, and  have  induced  some  writers  to  give 


our  author    the   title  of  "  the   Bourdaloue  of 
Germany."       Author's  and    Translate;' s    Pre~ 
faces  to  Maclaine  s  Version   of  thi'  Ecclcs.  Hut, 
Noii-u.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MOSS,  RoiiERT,  a  learned  English  divine 
of  the  established  church,  and  celebrated 
preacher  in  the  seventeenth  and  former  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  landed  property  at  Gijlingham 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1666.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  at 
the  free-school  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  16S2, 
he  was  entered  of  Bennet  college  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  ;  where  he  acquired  such  re- 
putation by  his  ingenious  exercises  while  he 
was  an  undergraduate,  that  immediately  alter 
his  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  16S5, 
he  was  elected  into  a  vacant  Norfolk  fellow- 
ship in  that  house.  He  now  undertook  the 
ofhce  of  tutor,  and  coinlucted  himself  in  that 
department  for  several  years,  with  great  suc- 
cess and  credit.  He  commenced  A.  M.  in 
1636,  and  distinguished  himsilf  in  the  schools 
by  his  skill  ns  a  disputant,  and  also  by  the  evi- 
dence which  he  afforded  of  his  proficiency  in 
classical,  as  well  as  the  various  branches  of  aca- 
demical learning.  Having  taken  holy  orders 
at  the  canonical  age,  the  first  display  of  his  ta- 
Jents  as  a  public  preacher  created  such  a  strong 
impression  in  his  favour,  that  his  sermons  in 
the  university  were  always  attended  by  a  full 
audience.  In  1696,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of 
divinity,  and  was  encouraged  to  become  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  public  orator;  but, 
though  great  exertions  were  made  by  his  friends 
on  his  bejialf,  and  he  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  admirably  well  qualified  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  post,  he  lost  his  election  by 
two  or  three  votes.  His  friends,  likewise, 
proved  unsuccessful  in  an  effort  which  they 
made  about  the  same  time  to  raise  him  to  the 
mastership  of  his  college.  It  was  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  however,  that  he  lost  no 
credit  by  cither  of  these  competitions.  In  the 
year  1698,  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  tlie 
honourable  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  London; 
which  place  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived,  that 
society  ever  retaining  the  highest  regard  fcir 
him,  and  allowing  him,  when  disabled  by  the 
inlirmities  of  his  latter  years  from  officiating 
in  person,  to  discharge  the  duty  by  a  deputy. 
In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year.  Dr.  Wake, 
rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  vestry,  appointed  him 
preacher-assistant  at  that  church  ;  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  kijig  William  III.     He  held  the   same  sta- 
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tion  under  queen  Anne ;  and  being  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  waiting  when  her  majesty  visited 
the  university  of  CambridjTe  in  I'Oi;;,  he  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon 
him  in  the  queen's  presence.  In  1708,  the  pa- 
ri'^hioners  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  in  London, 
invited  him  to  accept  of  their  Tuesd.iy's  lec- 
tureship, which,  tiiough  not  producing  any  con- 
siderable emolument,  was  considered  to  be  an 
honourable  station,  on  account  of  the  many 
eminent  men  who  had  filled  it.  Here  he  ably 
maintained  the  reputation  which  the  lecture 
possessed  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  and 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
very  respect.ible  audience,  and  particularly  by 
the  clergy  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  city. 
During  the  foUov/ing  year,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  eject  him  from  his  fellowship  at  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  supposition  that,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  the  college,  it  was  vacated  by 
his  preferments  in  London;  and  the  master, 
in  order  to  oblige  him  to  resign,  wrote  a  letter, 
in  which  he  acquainted  him  that  he  would  no 
longer  dispense  with  his  absence:  but  this  ef- 
fort proved  abortive.  In  the  year  1 7 1 2  the 
queen  w.i-.  p'eised  to  nominate  Dr.  Moss  to  the 
deanery  of  Ely.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to 
this  dignity,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship, and  lormed  a  matiimonial  connection 
■with  a  wido"W  lady  at  Cambridge,  by  whom  his 
affections  had  been  engaged  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life.  In  1 7 14,  he  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  recto,  y 
of  Gilston  in  Hertlordshire.  This  benefice 
■was  of  small  value,  in  point  of  revenue  ;  but 
it  was  an  agreeable  retirement,  and  a  conve- 
nient resting  place  in  travelling  from  London 
to  Ely,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  hio 
life,  when  the  gout  and  other  infirmities  dis- 
abled him  from,  taking  such  a  long  journey, 
without  some  intermissioni  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  king  George  I.  Dr.  Moss  was  sworn,  a 
third  time,  chaplain  in  ordinary ;  which  place 
he  retained  till  17 18,  when  the  partwldehhe 
took  in  the  famous  Hangorian  contest  gave 
such  offence  at  court,  that  he  was  dismissed,  in 
company  with  Drs.  Hare  and  Sherlock,  his 
most  intimate  friends.  He  had  been  subject 
to  tlie  gout  from  a  very  early  age,  and  in  some 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  returns  of  it 
were  so  severe,  that  he  was  almost  totally 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  With  his 
constitution  thusimpaired,  in  i  727,  he  was  undir 
the  necessity  of  resigning  his  lectureship  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  not  long  afterwards,  the  dis^ 
«rder  -with  whicli  he  Lid  been  so  muclv  afHicted 


increased  with  such  violence,  th.it  it  proved 
fat  1 1  to  him  in  March  1729,  when  he  was  i:t 
the  sixty-third  year  of  Jiis  age.  By  his  own 
express  directions  lie  was  buried  without  os- 
tentation, under  a  plain  stone,'  inscribed  only 
with  his  iiamc,  his  titles  of  D.  1).  and  dean, 
the  day  of  his  deatli  and  his  age.  In  ilie  pre- 
face to  the  collection  of  "  Sermons.''  men- 
tioned below,  we  are  assured  that  "  he  was  of 
so  open  and  generous  a  disposition,  and  such  a 
stranger  to  all  artificial  d.sguise,  that  lie  af- 
firmed, and  you  believed  him  ;  he  promised, 
and  you  trusted  him  ;  you  knew  him,  -and  voa 
loved  him  :  that  he  was  very  communicati'/e 
both  of  his  substance  and  his  knowledge,  and  a 
man  of  so  much  honour  and  integrity,  can- 
dour and  humanity,  as,  joined  with  his  other 
christian  virtues  and  intellectual  endowments, 
as  well  as  a  graceful  person,  genteel  address, 
and  engaging  convers.ition,  gained  him  uni- 
versal respect."  He  had  printed  iscvcral  single- 
'•'  Sermons,"  which  after  his  death  were  col- 
lected together,  and  published  in  1736,  with 
many  others  not  originally  designed  for  the 
press,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Snape,  provt)5t  of  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
Prefi.xed  to  the  collection  is  a  character  of  the 
author,  which  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  Dr.  Snape,  but  is  understood  of  late  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Dr,  Zachary  Grey.  Dr.  Moss 
■was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy,  entitled,  "  The  Report  vin- 
dicated from  Mis-reports,  being  a  Defence  of 
my  Lords  the  Bishops,  as  well  as  the  Clergy 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  in  a 
Letter  from  a  INIember  of  that  House  to  the 
Prolocutor,  concerning  their  late  Consultations, 
about  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Writing.s,''  &.'c. 
1717,  octavo;  and  some  small  poems,  both. 
Latin  and  English,  which  the  reader  may  cither 
see,  or  find  references  to  the  collections  which, 
contain  them,  in  the  Gat.  Diet.  Di  g.  Br'itan. 
British   Biog — M. 

MOTHELE-VAYER,  Fr.ancis  df.  la,  a 
learned  French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1588, 
was  descended  from  a  family  origin.illy  from 
Mons,  and  diitinguished  in  the  profession  of 
the  law.  He  was  bred  to  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  long  occupied  the  post  of  sub- 
stitute to  the  procureur-general  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father.  His  attachment  to  letters,  how- 
evei,  induced  him  to  quit  this  occupation,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  most  studious  and  uni- 
versal scholars  in  his  time.  The  learned  works 
which  he  pivblishcd  opened  to  him  the  doors 
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of  tlie  French  Academy  in  1639;  and  few  of 
his  fellow-members  equalled  him  in  erudition, 
alrhouglim  my  surpassed  him  in  elegance  of 
style.  Whi-n  a  preceptor  was  to  be  chosen 
for  Lewis  XIV.,  ]\Iothe-le-Vayer  was  thought 
of  for  the  oflice;  but  the  queen-mother  ob- 
jected to  iiim  as  being  a  married  man.  Pro- 
bably, tlie  freedom  with  which  he  philoso- 
phised, and  Iiis  known  disposition  to  scepticism, 
■were  additional  reasons  for  his  exclusion.  He 
vas,  however,  appointed  to  the  preceptorship 
of  the  king's  brother,  then  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  afterwards  of  Orleans  ;  and  he  was  like- 
wise made  historiographer  of  France,  and  ti- 
tular counsellor  of  state.  In  the  court  he  lived 
like  a  philosopher,  immersed  in  books,  simple 
and  regular  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  void 
'  of  ambition  and  avarice.  He  bore  with  calm- 
ness the  imputations  to  which  his  opinions  ex- 
posed him ;  and  once,  while  walking  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  having  overheard  a  per- 
son say  to  another,  "there  goes  a  man  without 
religion,"  he  replied,  *'  1  have  religion  enough, 
friend,  to  pardon  your  insult."  His  dress  and 
demeanour  distinguished  him  from  other  men. 
He  always  walked  with  his  head  raised,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  signs  in  the  street,  "  so 
that  (says  a  writer)  before  I  was  told  his  name, 
I  took  him  for  an  astrologer  or  an  alchymist." 
Guy  Patin  speaks  of  him  as  a  stoic,  who 
■would  neither  praise  nor  be  praised,  and  who 
followed  his  own  fancies  and  caprices  without 
regard  to  the  world.  He  was  not,  however, 
void  of  the  tender  afFcctions ;  and  he  was  so 
much  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  that  he  married 
again  at  tlie  age  of  76.  He  died  in  1672,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  La  Mothe- 
le-Vayer  was  a  writer  upon  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  in  which  he  displayed  more  erudition 
and  judgment  than  taste  and  invention.  One 
of  his  works  was,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Virtue 
of  Pagans,"  which  was  refuted  by  the  zealous 
and  orthodox  Arnauld.  It  is  said,  that  Le- 
Vayer's  bookseller  complaining  to  him  that  his 
book  did  not  sell,  "  I  know  a  secret  (said  the 
author)  to  quicken  the  sale:"  and  he  imme- 
diately procured  an  order  from  government  for 
its  suppression,  which  soon  disposed  of  the 
■whole  edition.  His  works  were  collected  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  1662,  and  were  afterwards 
printed  in  fifteen  volumes,  i2mo.  1684,  and  in 
fourteen  volumes,  octavo,  I  772  They  abound  in 
quotations  from  the  ancients,  but  not  without 
many  original  remarks  and  reflections.  In  this 
£olkctioii  are  not  included  his    "  Dialogues 


after  the  Manner  of  the  Andent-,"  under  the 
name  of  Orasius  Tubevo,  in  which  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  scepticism  ;  nor  his  "  Hexameron 
Rustique,"  a  work  containing  some  licentious 
thoughts  and  expression^. 

His  son,  the  abbe  Le-Vayer,  was  the  friend 
of  Boileiu,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  his 
fourth  satire.  He  published  a  translation  of 
"  Florus,"  with  a  commentary.  Ba^U.  Mo- 
reri.      Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.^K. 

MOTTE,  Antony  Houdart  de  la,  an 
eminent  and  ingenious  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1672.  His  father,  who  was  a 
rich  hatter,  sent  him  for  education  to  a  Jesuit 
seminary,  and  destined  him  for  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  pursued  for  some  time  the 
studies  proper  for  the  bar,  but  soon  deserted 
them  in  disgust,  and  devoted  himself  to  polite 
literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one  he  com- 
posed a  comedy,  which  was  represented  at  the 
Italian  theatre,  but  failed  of  success;  and  this 
disappointment  so  much  affected  his  spirits, 
that  he  flew  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
with  the  intention  of  assuming  the  habit  of 
that  rigorous  order.  The  celebrated  abbe  de 
Ranee,  however,  finding  him  unable  to  sup- 
port these  rigours,  and  probably  doubting  the 
reality  of  his  vocation,  dismissed  him,  after  an 
abode  of  two  or  three  months.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  renewed  his  visits  to  the  theatres,  and 
composed  an  opera,  entitled  "  L'Europe  Ga- 
lante,"  which  was  set  by  Campra,  and  obtained 
great  applause.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  pas- 
toral of  "  Isse,"  which  he  wrote  in  partner- 
ship with  Destouches  (the  musician),  and 
which  was  also  successful.  He^  afterwards 
composed  several  other  pieces  of  the  opera 
kind,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
displayed  peculiar  talents  for  lyric  poetry,  un- 
derstanding by  that  term,  verse  written  for  the 
accompaniment  of  music  ;  as  well  as  much  in- 
telligence in  the  plan  and  disposition  of  dra- 
matic pieces  of  this  class.  He  next  attempted 
the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry,  and  publish- 
ed in  1707,  a  volume  of  "Odes."  These  ob- 
tained the  character  of  being  more  philosophi- 
cal than  poetical,  and  though  they  were  read 
with  pleasure,  they  added  little  to  his  reputa- 
tion. 

In  1710,  La  Motte  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  in  preference  to  Rous- 
seau, a  better  poet,  but  much  less  amiable  mail. 
His  discourse  on  reception  w.is  reckoned  a 
model  of  the  kind;  and  he  adverted  in  it  with 
elegance  and  pathos  to  the  misfortune  of  an  al- 
most total    privation   of  sight,   under  which, 
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from  tills  period  of  his  life,  lio  contiinieJ  to 
labour.     Ambitious  of  acquiring  a  name  in  the 
superior  walks  of  the  drama,  lie  next  engngcd 
in  the  composition   of  tragedy,  and   produced 
•'  The    Maccabees,"   acted    upon   the  Theatre 
Frangois.     He  kept  his  name  concealed  till  its 
success  was  certain,  and  he  had   the   satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  it  supposed  a  posthumous  work 
of  Racine.     In  reality,  however,  it  was  defi- 
cient in  the  most  essential  qualities  of  tragedy, 
and  has  since  disappeared  from  the  stage.    Pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  career,  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic "  Romulus"    and  "  Incs  de  Castro,"  both 
with  success:  the  latter  proved  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  on  the  French  stage,  was  acted 
a  great  number  of  times  at  its  first  appearance, 
and  still  draws    a  full  audience.     His  "  CEdi- 
pus,"  which  followed,  met  with  little  applause; 
and  the  author  terminated    his   tragic    efforts 
with  the  publication  of  an  essay  to  prove  that 
prose  is  better  calculated  than  verse  for  the  ve- 
hicle of  tragedy.     This    was  considered  as    a 
gross  heresy,  and  subjected  him  to  some  warm 
attacks;  and  in  fine,  the  public  voice  in  France 
has  decided  against  his  opinion,  alihough  sup- 
ported with  plausibility.     To  show  that  no  de- 
partment of  the  drama  was  beyond  his  powers, 
he  next  composed  several  comedies,  which  were 
favourably    received.     "  Le    Magnifique,"    in 
particular,  has  retained  a  place  among  the  most 
popular   of  these    performances.     They  were 
all  written  in  prose. 

In  1 7 14  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  a 
new  character,  that  of  a  critic  and  translator  of 
a  work,  of  the  original  language  of  which  he 
Was  totally  ignorant.  He  gave  a  translation  in 
verse  of  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  to  which  he  pre- 
fi.\ed  a  discourse  containing  a  free  censure  of 
the  entire  plan  of  that  celebrated  poem,  writ- 
ten, indeed,  with  elegance  and  ingenuity,  but 
betraying  a  great  want  of  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime beauties  of  poetry,  as  well  as  ignorance 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  antiquity. 
His  version,  which  might  rather  be  called  an 
imitation,  or  an  abridgment  accommodated  to 
the  French  taste,  was  still  more  injurious  to 
Homer  than  his  criticism,  and  both  excited 
high  indignation  in  the  passionate  admirers  of 
that  bard  and  of  the  ancients  in  general.  Mad. 
Dacier  took  up  the  cause,  and  wrote  an  essay 
•'  On  the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Taste," 
in  which  she  handled  La  Motte  with  great  se- 
verity, and  displayed  as  much  pedantry  and 
coarseness  as  erudition.  It  gave  occasion  to  a 
triumph  on  his  part;  for  nothing  could  surpass 
in  polished  wit  and  elegance  his  reply,  under 
VOL. vn. 


the  title  of  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Critique." 
Many  other  pieces  were  published  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  till  the  topic  had  lost  the  no- 
velty which  rendered  it  interesting. 

He  gave  additional  proof  of  the  variety  and 
facility  of  his  powers  in  1719  by   the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  "  Fables."     This  species 
of  eomposiiion,  wliich  had  been    rendered   so 
popular,    and  had  been  elevated  to  a  high  po- 
etical rank,  by  La  Fontaine,  has  never  attained 
the  same  consequence  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessors and  imitators.     His   cliarming  natural 
simplicity  was  but  faintly  and  affectedly  copied 
by    La    RIotte,   who,   however,   deserved    the 
praise  of  novelty  and  ingenuity  in   the  contri- 
vance of  his  fables,  and  of  considerable  moral 
merit  in  the  application.     Though  much  cri- 
ticised, they  were  generally  read,  and  several 
of  their  lines  became  proverbial.    Some  pastoral 
eclogues,   cantatas,    psalms    and    hymns,    and 
copies  of  verses  composed  on  particular  occa- 
sions, complete  the  list  of  his  remaining  poeti- 
cal works,  in  all  of  wliieh  the  spirit  of  a  true 
poet  is  wanting,  nor  is  there  any  great  excel- 
lence of  versification,  though  there  are  many 
neat  and  happy  passages.     As  a  prose  writer, 
he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.     His 
academical    discourses    were   particularly    ap- 
plauded ;    and    besides   their    intrinsic    merit, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  read,  or  rather  recited  them,    and 
which  is  described  as  having  been  uncommonly 
fascinating.     An  eulogy  which  he  pronounced 
on  Lewis  XIV.,  though  too  mucli   in   the  pa- 
negyrical strain,  is  said  by  d' Alembert  to  be  the 
only  funeral  tribute,  among  the  many  paid  to 
that  monarch,  vi'hich  is  not  entirely  forgotten. 
His  pen  was  borrowed  for  purposes  that  were 
foreign  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings, 
but  which  gave  room  for  the  display  of  his  ex- 
traordinary versatility.  These  were  the  charges 
and   pastoral  addresses   of  bishops,  several  of 
which  he  composed  with  success  for  particular 
friends.     Nor  was  it  on  those  occasions  alone 
that  he  assumed  tlie  theologian  :  he  drew  up  a   ' 
"  Plan  of  Evidences   of  Religion,"  which   is 
said  to  be   a  master-piece  of  the  kind.     "  In 
this  work,  (says  d' Alembert)  religion  is  consi- 
dered largely,    disengaged  from   trifles  and  su- 
perstition, such  as  La  Motte  had  ever  conceived 
of  it,  after  his  escape  from  La  Trappe,  to  letters, 
reason,  and  society." 

Although  the  novelty  of  his  literary  opi- 
nions brought  upon  him  a  host  of  opponents, 
many  of  whom  treated  him  with  great  rude- 
ness, he  always  preserved  perfect  calmness  and 
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good  temper  in  his  replies,  anti  frequently  suf- 
fered iUt.icks  upon  him  to  remnin  unnoticeil. 
He  tlius  treated  a  scurrilou?  poetaster  nanisd 
G.icon,  wlio  at  length  threatened  to  piiblis'i  a 
pamphlet  with  the  title  of  "  Answer  to  the  Si- 
lence of  M.  de  la  Motte."  'i  he  same  mild- 
ness of  disposition  marked  his  conduct  in  all 
occurrences.  Being  once  in  a  crowd,  he 
chanced  to  tread  on  the  foot  of  a  youtig  man, 
vho  immediately  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
face.  "Sir,  (said  La  Mottc^  you  will  be  very 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done  :  I  am  bH:id!" 
He  had  friends  who  were  much  attached  to 
him,  among  whom  the  most  distinguishtd  was 
Fontenelle,  a  genius  of  a  character  in  several 
respects  resembling  liis  own.  In  mixed  soci- 
ety, and  \Alth  the  great,  he  maintained  a  decent 
reseive,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  exerting  companionable  qualities  and  po- 
lite attentions  that  were  extremely  attractive. 
He  bm-e  with  patience  and  resignation  the  pain- 
ful symptoms  of  a  decline  which  brought  his 
life  to  a  close  in  December  1731,  at  the  age  of 
lit'ty  nine.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Paris,  in  i754>  i"  eleven  voluines, 
octavo.  Tlfs'fri.  N}!/v.  Did.  Hist.  Eloges 
jicad.  par  D'  Akmhert. — A. 

^^lOtTEVILLE,  Frances  Bertaud  de, 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the 
king  s  bed-chamber,  and  niece  of  Bertaud  bi- 
shop of  Sees,  was  born  in  Xormandy  about 
1615.  She  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
queen  .Anne  of  Austria,  with  whom  she  in- 
gratiated herself  by  her  talents  and  agreeable 
manners.  The  jealousy  which  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu entertained  of  all  the  confid.-.ntes  of  this 
princess  caused  her  to  be  banished  from  court, 
and  she  retired  with  her  mother  into  Nor- 
mandy, where  she  married  Nicholas  Langlois, 
lord  of  Motteville,  first  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  accounts  at  Rouen.  He  was  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  at  the  time  of  their  union,  and  she 
became  a  widow  within  two  years.  After  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  quern  Anne,  then  regent 
of  France,  recalled  her  to  court,  and  kept  her 
about  her  person  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
household.  Her  attachment  to  her  mistress  in- 
duced her  to  adopt  the  design  of  writing  me- 
moirs of  her  life,  for  which  purpose  she  care- 
fully noted  down  every  occirrence  that  s!ie 
witnessed,  with  all  that  «he  learnt  in  familiar 
conver'iations  with  t;ie  queen.  She  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  admitted  to  the  inti- 
macy of  Henrietta- Maria,  widow  of  Charles  I. 
From  these  sources  she  compiled  her  "  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  d'Anne  d'Au- 


triehe,"  printed  in  1 723,  in  five  volumes,  i2mo. 
antl  in  1750,  six  volunies,  i2nio.  These  me- 
moirs are  full  of  minute  particulars,  niostlv  of 
small  importance,  but  some  of  them  curious, 
and  wliich  display  an  infimate  acquaintance 
with  the  court  during  the  minority  of  Ijcwis. 
XIV.  and  are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  vera- 
city. The  style  is  said  to  have  been  retouched 
by  another  hand,  yet  is  far  from  excellent. 
Some  letters  by  this  lady  are  m.ec  with  in  the 
collection  of  those  of  Blademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pi-nsier.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1689.  Mcrcvi. 
Notiv.  Did.  Hiit. — A. 

MOUFET  or  MUFFETT,  Thomas,  a  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  was  born  in  London  in- 
the  sixteenth  century.     He  was  for  some  time 
a  student  in  Cambridge,   after  which  he  tra- 
velled abroid  for  improvement,  and  became  ac- 
quait\ted  with  several  foreign  physicians  of  the 
chemical  sect,    whose'  opinions    he    imbibed. 
Before  his  return  he  took  the  degree  of  INI.D. 
and  settling  in  London,  practised  physic  with 
great   reputation.       He    «lso    seems    to    have 
resided   soine  time  at  Ipswich.     He  was    pa- 
tronised by  Peregrine  Bertie,  lord  AN'illoughhy, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  an  embassy  to  carry 
the  ensigns  of  the  garter  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark.    He  was  also   with  the  earl  of  Essex 
when  encamped  in   Normandy.       He  passed 
much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bulbridge 
near  Wilton  in  Wilts,  as  a  retainer  to  the  Pem- 
broke family,  from  whom  he  received  a  pen- 
sion, chiefly  through  the  favour  of  the  countess 
of  Pembroke.       In    that  retirement  he  died, 
about  the   close  of   queen    Elizabeth's  reign. 
Dr.  Moufet  published  in  1584  at  Frankfort,  a 
work  intitled  "  De  jure  &  prrcstantia  Chemi- 
corum  iNIcdicamentorum,  Dialogus  Apologeti- 
cus:"  this  was  an  acute    and   learned  apology 
for  the  chemical  sect  in  medicine,   which  was 
making  great  progress  in   Germany  and   other 
countries.     It  was  re-published  in  1602  in  the 
"  Theatrum  Chemieum,"  with  the  addition  of 
"  Epistolx  quinque  ISIedicinalcs,"  by  the  same 
author,  in  which  he  pursues  th^  topic  of  the 
excellence  of  the  chemical  principles,  and  ap- 
plies them  to  the  theory  of  diseases.     One  of 
the  epistles  treats  of  the  benefits    of  foreign 
travel  to  a  phy.-ician,  and  recommends  Padua 
as  the  best    medical    school.     He    also  pub- 
lislied  "  No'omantica  Hippocratica,  sive  lup- 
pocratis    Prognostica  cuncta,   ex  omnibus  ip- 
sius  scriptis  methodice  A\gesi-3."  Frnnrcf.  l^ii'i; 
and  "  i-iealth's  Improvement,  or  Rules  com- 
prising  and   discMvering  the  Njture,  Method, 
and  Manner  of  preparing  all  Sorts  of  Food  used 
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in  tills  Nation:"  this  last  work,  of  v/Iiicli  an 
improved  edition  was  pubiislvL-d  in  London  by 
Cliristopher  IJennet  in  1655,133  curious  and 
cntcrtjiniiig  performance,  011  account  of  the 
iiiforimilion  it  gives  respecting  the  diet  of  Eng- 
lislinien  nt  tliat  tiaie.  As  a  naturalist,  Moufct 
Ins  pcrpc>tuated  his  name  by  his  work  iiititled, 
"  Iiiscctorum  sive  minir.iorum  Anim;ilium 
Theatrum  ;  olim  ab  Edw.  Wottono,  Conrado 
Gesnero,  1  homaque  Pennio  inchoatum."  This 
he  left  in  MS.  and  it  appeared  in  1634  by  the 
care  of  tir  i'heod.  Mayerne,  into  whose  hands 
it  came.  An  Engl'sh  translation  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1658.-  Though  not  free  from  f.ibu- 
lous  narrations,  and  the  imperfections  of  an  in- 
fant science,  it  was  a  respectable  performance, 
and,  in  Haller's  opinion,  places  the  author  at 
the  head  of  entomologists  previous  to  Swam- 
nii-rdam.  Hnllcri  Boerhnave  Mcth.  Stud.  Aieri. 
Aikin^s  Biig.  Jlfcm.  of  Aleduiiie  in  Great  Bii- 
taiii. — A. 

MOULIN,  Charles  du,  a  very  eminent 
French  jurist,  w  as  born  at  Paris  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  1500.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  imbibed  the  lessons  of  his  mas- 
ters, and  the  ardour  of  his  application.  After 
a  preliminary  education  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  he  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Orleans  and 
Poitiers.  He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  1522,  and  acted  for 
some  years  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  ;  but  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  caused  him  at  length 
to  quit  the  bar,  and  devote  himself  to  thecom- 
pr-^ition  of  those  writings  which  have  confer- 
red so  much  celebrity  on  his  name.  In  1539, 
he  published  his  "  Connr.entaire  su.r  les  ^Ma- 
iLres  Feodales  de  la  Coutume  de  Paris."  Li 
155  I  appeared  his  "  Observations  sur  I'Edit  du 
Roi  Henri  IL  contre  les  Petites  Dates."  This 
edict  contained  various  regulations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  notaries  and  other  persons  rela- 
tive to  the  conveyance  of  benefices,  and  had 
arisen  from  the  hostility  between  the  court  of 
France  and  that  of  Home.  Du  iSloulin  ex- 
aggerated all  the  abuses  imputed  to  the  Ro- 
man see,  and  warndy  defended  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church;  whence  his  work,  though 
much  admired  in  France,  was  highly  offensive 
to  the  papal  court,  which  procured  a  censure 
of  it  from  the  Sorbonne.  The  parliament  like- 
wise decreed  its  suppression  ;  and  the  zealous 
Catholics  found  means  to  excite  the  populace 
against  him  as  a  favourer  of  heresy.  His  house 
was  pillaged,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
quit  Paris  and  retire  into  Germany.     He  spent 


some  years  at  diJcrent  towns  in  that  country 
and  in  Burgundy,  continually  occupied  in 
writing,  and  in  givmg  lectures  on  the  law  with 
extraordinary  reput.ition.  In  1556,  the  count 
de  Monibolliard,  upon  his  refus.il  to  undertake 
an  unjust  cause,  threw  h.im  into  prison,  whence, 
altera  coniincmeiu  of  four  moiulis,  he  w.\s  li- 
berated in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of 
his  wife.  She  dic-d  soon  after,  and  he  lost  iu 
her  a  pirtiier  whose  useful  and  agreeable  qu.'.- 
lities  were  invaluable  to  a  man  like  him  im- 
mersed in  study.  He  married  again  and  r.-- 
turned  to  Paris,  which  lie  quitted  for  Orleans 
in  the  religious  wars  of  1562.  He  returned  to 
the  capital  in  1564,  where  havitig  printctl 
"  Three  Consultations,"  the  last  of  uliieh  re- 
garded the  council  of  Tre.u,  he  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Coneiergerie,  but  soon  obtained 
liis  discharge  through  the  interest  of  Joaa 
d'Albret.  He  was,  however,  enjoined  to  write 
no  more  on  matters  of  state,  or  theological  sub- 
jects. '1  he  parliament  of  i'aris,  sensible  of  his; 
high  professional  merit,  offered  him  the  post  of 
counsellor,  which  he  refused,  in  order  to  devote 
Iiiniself  wholly  to  the  completion  of  his  wiit- 
ings.  He  died  in  1566,  having  first  entirely 
reconciled  himself  to  the  catholic  church. 

Charles  du  Moulin  w.^.s  considered  in  France 
as  an  oracle  of  jurisprudence,  of  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  sci- 
ence ancient  or  modern.  He  was  consulted 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  his 
opinions  were  seldom  deviated  from  in  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  It  was  particu- 
larly in  the  knowledge  of  canon  and  customary 
law  that  he  excelled,  and  in  tliese  his  views 
were  equally  profound  and  extensive.  Of  his 
own  superiority  he  vv-as  abundantly  sensible, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  entitle  himself  "  the 
doctor  of  France  and  Germany,"  and  to  prefix 
to  his  Consultations,  "  I,  who  am  second  to  no 
one,  and  whom  no  one  can  teach  any  th.ing." 
As  he  was  of  a  confident  inquiring  spirit,  he 
carried  his  researches  into  matters  of  faith,  as 
well  as  questions  of  law,  and  was  always  sus- 
pected of  heretical  opinions,  some  of  which  ap- 
pear in  his  writings.  His  works  were  printed 
collectively  in  168  i,  in  five  volumes,  folio,  and 
form  a  great  mass  of  legal  erudition.  Aloreri, 
youv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MOULIN,  Plter  du,  a  learned  and  very  V 
eminent  French  protestant  divine  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  Joachim  du  Moulin,  a 
protestant  minister  at  Orleans,  and  was  born  at 
Buhyin  the  French  Vc.xin,  in  the  year   1568, 
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He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  afterwards 
in  England ;  whence  he  removed   to  the   uni- 
versity of  Leyden  in  Holland,  where  he  taught 
philosophy  for  some  time  with  great  applause. 
After  having  been  admitted  to  the  ministry,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  to  the 
protestant  church    of    Charenton   near   Paris, 
where  he  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  preach- 
er, and  by  his  able  and  spirited  writings  against 
the  Catholics,  and  in  defence  of  the  principles  of 
his  party.    He  was  honoured  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain    to  Catharine  de   Bourbon, 
princess  of  Navarre,  and  sister  of  Henry  IV. 
■who  in  1599  was  married  to   Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, duke  of  Bar.     In  the  year  16 15,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  England,  on   the   invitation  of  king 
James  I.  who  was  at  that  time  intent  on  bring- 
ing about  an  union  between  the  reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches,  and   requested  his  assist- 
ance in  drawing  up  a  scheme  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  determine  the  disputes  then  ex- 
isting between  those  churches,  and   to  prevent 
them  for  the  future.    Accordingly,  Du  Moulin 
applied  himself  to  this  work,  and  formed  a  plan 
for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the   protestant 
princes  and  churches,  with  proposals  relative 
to  the  subjects  to  be   taken  into  their  consi- 
deration, and    the    manner   of  carrying   them 
into  execution,  which,  it  was  thought,  offered 
a  practicable  expedient  for  accomplishing  that 
salutary  purpose.       This  plan  was  communi- 
cated to  the  churches   of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries;  but  no  measures  were  adopted   for 
carrying  it  on  with  spirit.     James,  who  would 
have  abandoned  the  most  important  and  noble 
design,  at  any  time,  to  discuss  a  point  of  gram- 
mar or  theology,  or  to  gain  a  point  of  interest 
for  himself  and  his   minions,  soon   neglected 
this  project  for  an  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
reformed  churches,  which  he  had  began  to  pro- 
mote with  such  an  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal; 
and  it  ended,  like  other  succeeding  attempts  of 
the  same  pacific  nature,    without  contributing 
in  any  respect  to  promote  peace  in  the  protest- 
ant world.      Du  Moulin's  scheme  may  be  seen 
at  length  in  the  second  volume  of    Brandt's 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  and  about  the 
Low    Countries;"  and   though  we  cannot  ap- 
prove pi  some  of  its  fundamental   points,  and 
have  little   faith    in   its    efficacy,  had   it   been 
brought  to  a  fair  trial,  we  think  that  it   offers 
much  matter  that  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  all  well-wishers  to  peace  and  union  among 
Protestants,  particularly  some  truly  catholic  and 
liberal  positions,  which  the   author   seems   to 
have  forgotten  aiterwards,  when  he  joined  in 


the  condemnation  of  the  Remonstrants.  What 
we  allude  to  took  place  in  the  year  17 18,  when 
Du  Moulin  and  Andrew  Rivet  were  nominated 
by  the  protestant  churches  of  France  to  be  their 
deputies  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  The  king  of 
France,  however,  when  he  was  informed  of 
this  procedure,  issued  his  prohibition  against 
their  attending  the  synod ;  upon  which  Du 
Moulin  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Diodati,  contain- 
ing declarations  against  the  sentiments  of  the  Re- 
monstrants, drawn  up  in  terms  of  unbecoming 
asperity,  and  calculated,  instead  of  repressing, 
to  stimulate  the  bigotry  and  oppressive  proceed- 
ings of  their  opponents.  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  justly  the  subject  of  complaint 
with  the  Remonstrants,  who,  to  expose  the  au- 
thor's inconsistency,  contrasted  some  of  the 
most  exceptionable  parts  of  his  letter  with  his 
scheme  above  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1619,  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  sent  Erpenius  into  France,  to 
invite  Du  Moulin  and  Rivet  to  become  profes- 
sors of  divinity  in  that  city.     With  this  invita- 
tion Rivet  closed  ;  but  Du  Moulin  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  his  connections 
in  France.     In  1620,  he  presided  in  the  synod 
of  the  Protestants  at   Alais ;  and    soon  after- 
wards he  received   information  from   Drelln- 
court,  that  the  king  had   determined  to  issue 
orders  for  laying  him  under  an  arrest,  in  con- 
sequence of   his    having    written  privately  to 
king  James,  imploring  his  assistance  on  behalf 
of  the   elector  Palatine,  his  majesty's  son-in- 
law,    and  also  entreating  him  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  reformed  in  France.     Upon  this 
he  lost  no  time  In  consulting  his  own  safety,  but 
withdrew  to  Sedan,  where  the  duke  de  Bouillon 
appointed  him  professor  of'  divinity,   and  mi- 
nister.    He  was  afterwards  frequently  invited 
by  the  synods  of  the  French  churches  to  re- 
sume his  labours  amongst  them;  but    he  pre- 
ferred spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  under 
the  protection  of  the   duke   de  Bouillon.     In 
this   asylum  he  acquired   great  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  and  professor;  by  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  critical,  practical,  and  con- 
troversial ;  and  by  his  counsels,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal services,   in   managing  the  most  import- 
ant   civil    and    ecclesiastical  concerns   of    the 
French  Protestants.     A  vein  of  keen  satire  per- 
vades several  of  his  controversial  pieces.     He 
died  at  Sedan  in    1658,  at  the  great   age  of 
ninety.     The   following  is  a  list  of  his  princi- 
pal works  :   "  Versio,  et  NotJe  in  Epist.  Greg. 
Eplscopi  Nyssae,  de  euntibus  tlierosolym.  cum 
ejusdem  Traqtatibus  de  Peregrinationibus,  et 
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aharibus  Christianorum,"  1607,  octavo;  "  De 
Mon3rchiaTemporaliPontificisRomani,"i6i4, 
octavo;  "  Anatome  Anninianismi,"  1619, 
quarto;  "  Enodatio  gravissimarum  Questio- 
num,"  1632,  octavo  ;  "  Hyperaspistes,  sive 
Defensor  Veritatis  adversus  Calumnias  Syl- 
vest.  PetrasanctE,"  1636,  octavo  ;  "  Vates, 
seu  de  PrKCognitione  futurorum,  et  bonis  et 
malis  Prophctis,  lib.  v."  1640,  octavo  ;  "  Ele- 
menta  Logics:,  Physicorum,  et  Ethicorum," 
1645,  octavo;  "  De  Amyraldi  adversus  Fredt 
Spanhemium  Libro  judicium,"  1649,  octavo; 
"  DcPoenitentia,  et  de  Clavibus,"i052,  octavo; 
"  De  Cognitione  Dei;'  a  little  poem,  intitled, 
*' Petri  Molinrei  panegyricus  Bataviw,"  i2mo. ; 
"  Waters  of  Siloe  to  quench  the  P  ire  of  Purga- 
tory," 1612,  octavo:  "  Concerning  the  CalUng 
of  Preachers,"  16 18,  octavo;  "  The  Buckler  of 
the  Faith,  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  reformed  Churches  in  the  King- 
dom of  France,  against  the  Objections  of 
the  Sieur  Arnoux,  a  Jesuit,"  16 19,  octavo; 
"  The  Christian  Combat,"  1622,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo;  "  Catalogue  of  the  Romish 
Tra  itions,*'  1632,  ocLivo;  "  The  Novelty  of 
Popery,"  the  best  edition,  that  of  '633,  quar- 
to; "The  Anatomy  of  the  Mass,"  1636,  oc- 
tavo; "  Concerning  the  judge  of  Controver- 
sies and  Traditions,"  1636,  octavo;  "The  Ca- 
puchin, or,  the  History  of  those  Monks,"  1641, 
i2mo.;  "  Ansvvfer  to  the  Book  of  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  intitled,  •  A  Reply  to  the  Answer  of 
James  I.  King  of  Great  Britain,''  164 1,  quarto; 
"  The  Life  and  Religion  of  two  good  Popes, 
Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I."  1659,  octavo;  "  Ser- 
mons," "Letters,"  in  Latin  and  French;  "Re- 
lations of  Conferences,"  Sec.  Brandt's  Hist. 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  II. 
Books  xxii.  and  xxvii.  Alesh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac. 
xvii.sec.  ii.  par.  ii.cap.  I.  Aloreri.  Noiiv.  Diet. 
Hiit.—M. 

MOULIN,  Pf.tek  du,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  ia^ 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born,  most  pro- 
bably, at  Paris,  while  his  father  was  minister 
of  Charenton,  about  the  year  1 600.  We  are 
furnished  with  no  particulars  of  his  life  before 
we  find  him  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  Afterwards  he  came  into  Eng- 
land, and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  but  whether 
he  received  any  preferment  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  is 
not  known.  After  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by 
the  parliament  forces,  he  went  thither,  and  re- 


sided successively  at  Lismore,  Youghall,  ani 
Dublin,  under  tlie  patronage  of  Ricliard  earl  of 
Cork.  By  that  nobleman  he  was  appointed 
tutor  or  governor  to  his  sons  viscount  Dungar- 
von,  and  iVfr.  Richard  Boyle,  wliom  he  accom- 
panied in  that  capacity  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  they  were  entered  canon  com- 
moners of  Christ-church  college.  Here  Dr.  Du 
Moulin  remained  two  or  more  years,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  preached  constantly  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  with  great  ac- 
ceptability. In  1656,  he  was  incorporated 
doctor  of  divinity  in  this  university.  After  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  1684,  when 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  An- 
thony Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  being 
an  honest  and  zealous  Calvinist,  and  says,  that 
the  last  words  which  he  uttered  on  his  deatli- 
bed  were,  "  since  Calvinism  is  cried  down, 
actum  est  de  religione  Christi  apud  Anglos," 
&c.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Regii  Sangui- 
nis Clamor  ad  Coelum,"  which  was  published 
at  the  Hague,  in  1652,  in  quarto,  by  M.  Alex- 
ander More,  and  drew  down  on  its  foster-fa- 
ther the  severe  literary  castigation  of  John 
INIilton  ;  "  a  Treatise  of  Peace  and  Content- 
ment of  Mind,"  1657,  octavo,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  in  an  enlarged  form: 
"  A  Week's  Soliloquies  and  Prayers,  with  a 
Preparation  to  the  Holy  Communion,"  1657, 
i2mo.  ;  "Vindication  of  the  Sincerity  of  the 
Protestant  Religion  in  the  Point  of  Obedience 
to  Sovereigns,"  &c. ;  in  answer  to  a  Jesuitical 
libel,  intitled  '' Philanax  Jnglicus"  1667, 
quarto;  "  Poematum  Libelli  Tres,"  1670,  oc- 
tavo ;  "  Ten  Sermons,  preached  on  several  Oc- 
casions," 1684,  octavo,  &c.  Wcod^ s  Athen. 
Qxon.  vol.  II.  Moreri.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
MOULIN,  Llwis  du,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  author  of  several  learn- 
ed pieces  maintaining  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity to  the  church  of  England,  was  like- 
wise, most  probably,  born  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1603.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  where  he  was  created  doc- 
tor of  physic  ;  and  afterwards  he  settled  in 
England,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  de- 
gree at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1634.  In  1649,  he  was  incorporated 
M.  D.  at  Oxford.  He  became  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  puritan  cause,  and  particularly  to 
the  sect  of  Independents ;  through  whose  iii- 
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f1u?nce  lio  wns  appointed  C-.iraden  proffssor  of 
history  ^t  Oxloiil,  by  the  committee  of  p.trlia- 
jnciit  for  the  rcfcinnation  of  the  university, 
;.hout  the  year  hi^t  mentioned.  Tjiis  prefcr- 
nieiit  ho  retained  till  tlie  restoration  of  Charles 
11.  when  he  was  expelleil  from  it  by  the  king's 
commissioners  for  regulating  the  university. 
Upon  tliis  event  he  retired  to  the  city  of  VVest- 
tnir.rtter,  wheru  he  practised  as  a  physician,  and 
continued  publishing  various  v/riiings  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1680,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Wood  calls 
Iiim  '■  a  fiery,  violent,  and  hot-headed  Inde- 
pendent, a  cross  and  ill-natured  man."  Among 
other  works  he  published,  "  Epistola  ad  Rena- 
tuni  X'eridx'um  (or  ^Vndrew  Rivet),  in  quaape- 
ritur  Mysterium  Iniquitatis  novissime  in  Ang- 
li.i  redivivum,  et  excuiitur  Liber  Jo&ephi  Hall, 
quo  asseritur  Episcoprtum  esse  Juris  clivini," 
1641,  quarto,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ire- 
iiveus  Philadelphus;  "  Apologia  pro  Epistola 
^d  Ren.  ^■eridxlUTl,"  1641,  (juarto;  "The 
Power   of  the  Christian    Magistrate   in  sacred 
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rhmgs,   delivered  in  some  Propositions  sent  to 
Q  Friend,"   &c.   1650,  octavo;   "  Ovatio   Aus- 
picalis,    cui    subjuncta    est    Laudatio  Clariss. 
Vir.  Guil.  Camdeni,"    1652,  quarto;  "  Parjc- 
nevis  ad   ^dificatores  Imperii   in  Imperio,   in 
qua    defenduntur    Jura  Magistratus    advcrsus 
^loseunv  Amyraldum,  et  creteros  Vindiccs  po- 
testatisEcclesiastieasPresbyterianx,"  &c.  1656, 
dedicated  to  Oliver- Cromwell ;  "  Corollarium 
ad  Para."nesim,"  &c.    1657,  octavo;  "Epistola 
ad    Amicum   in   qua  Gratiam  divinam,    seque 
defem'it,  adversus  Objects  clariss.  Vir.  Johan. 
Dallrci  in  Pr-aefatione  Libri  in  Epicritam,"  1658, 
I  2mo. ;  "  Of  the  Right  of  Churches,    and   of 
the  Magistrate's  Power  over  thim,"  &c.  1658, 
octavo;    "Proposals,    and  Reasons    whereon 
somo  of  them  are  grounded,  Immbly  presented 
to  the  Parliament,    towards   the    settling    of  a 
religious    and    godly   Government  in  a  C'om- 
monvi-e.ilth,"    &c.    1659,     quarto;    "  Worum 
Exemplar,  seu  Characteres,"  Sec.  1662,  i2mo.; 
•'  Patvonus  bons  Fidei,  in  Causa  Puritanorum, 
contra  Hierarehos  Anglos,"  &:c.  1672,  octavo, 
for  writing  wlrich  he  was  committed   to  cus- 
tody ;   "  Juguhun  Causse,  seu  nova,  &c.  ratio, 
per  quam  totus    Doctrinarum    Romanensium 
Compiexus,  de  quibus  lis  est  inter  Protest.mtes 
et  Poniificios,  610."  1671,  octavo;  to  which  are 
prefixed  about  sixty  letters  to  different  persons. 
"Papa  Ultrajectinus,scu  Mysterium  Iniquitatis 
rcductum  aclar.  Vir.  Gisberto  Voetio  in  Opere 
Politicse  Ecclesiastlcse,"  1668,  quarto;  "Fasci- 
culusEpistolarumLatineet  Gallica,"&c.  1670, 


octavo;  "  A  SliOrt  and  True  Account  of  the 
several  Advances  tlie  Church  of  E^igland  hath 
made  towards  Rome,"  &c.  1680,  quarto;  ''The 
Conformity  of  the  Governmeut  o(  those  who 
are  commonly  called  Independents  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Primitive  Christians,"  1 680,  quarto ; 
"Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Is  umber  of  the 
Elect,"  &c.  1680,  quarto,  &c.  Soon  after  his 
death, a  piece  was  published,  as  was  supposed  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  which  liad  been  ^igued  by 
the  author,  and  is  intitled,  "  His  Last  Words, 
being  his  Retractation  of  all  tl'e  personal  Re- 
flections he  had  made  on  tl;e  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  1680,  quarto.  WojiPs 
Jthen.  Oxen.  vol.  IT.  JUcreri.  h'eal's  HLt. 
Pwit.  vol.  III.  ch.  /a-.— RL 

MOULIN.S,  GuY-^usr)i:s,a  priest  and  canon 
of  Aire  in  Artois,  who  flourished  towards  tl;e 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  is  entitletl  10 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  person  who 
gave  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  morepro- 
perly  speaking,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  in   the  French   language.     In  this 
work  he  did  not  preteml  to  give  a  version  from 
the  originals  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  only  to 
render    into  French    the    celebrated   perform- 
ance of  Peter,  dean  of  Troyes  in  the  twelfth 
century,    distinguished    by    the    surname     of 
Coinestor,  oc  tl^  l-.tdir      That  performance  con- 
sists of  an  abridgment,  paitieubrly  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
accompanied  with  glosses  and  comments  ;  and 
it  is   the  form  in   which  alone  the  bible  was 
read  for  a  long  period  in  France.     Des  Mou- 
lins  commenced  his  undertaking  in  1291,  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  finished   it  in 
about  four  years.     In  1297,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  his  chapter  ;  which  is  the  last 
circumstance  that  is  related  concerning  him, 
no   mention    being   made  of    the   time  of  his 
death.     It    has    been   maintained     by     some 
critics  that  the  work  attributed  to  des  Moulins 
ought  to   be    ascribed     to  Nicholas    Oresme, 
bishop   of  Lisicux  in  the   fourteenth  century. 
'I'his  point  fatlicr  Simon  has    fully   discussed, 
and  decided  very  satisfactorily  in  lavour  of  the 
claims    of  our   author.       His  translation    was 
printed   in   1487,   by   order   of   Charles  VIII. 
Simon's   Hiit.    Crit.  Jcs   Vtrs.    c'u  Nauv.  Test, 
ch.  .v.xviii.       Alorcri.      Nartv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
MOIJNTAGU,  RiCHAUD,  a  learned  prelate 
of    the  church    of    England,    and  celebrated 
writer    on    ecclesiastical     antiquities    in    the 
seventeenth   century,  was  born  about  the  year 
1578,    at    Dorney    in    Buckinghamshire,   of 
which  place   his  father  was  mmister.     He  re- 
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Ccived  a   classical    ediiontion   at    Eton-school, 
wheve  he  was  admitted  king's  scholir,  and  was 
elected,  in    IC94.,  to  Is-ings  colltge  in  the  uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  ;    of   which    he  became 
a  fellow  according  to  the  rides  of  those  found- 
ations.    He  took  his    degrees  in  arts  at   the 
statutable  periods;   and,   when   arrived  at  the 
canonical   age,  was  admitted   into  holy  orders. 
The  first  pnfcrment    which  he  obt. lined  was 
tlie  living   of  Wottoii-Courtr.Ly    in  Somcr'-et- 
shire,     in    the    diocese  of    Wells;    of   which 
church    he  afterwards   became  a    prebendary. 
About  the  year  i6c8,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
fellowship  of  Eton-college,  where  he  assisted 
sir  Henry  8aville    in   preparing  for    the  press 
his    celebrated    edition     of    St.    Chrysostom's 
works.     In    \6io,   he  gave  the  first  specimen 
of  his   learning    to    the  public  by  editing,  in 
Greek,   "  Gregory  Nazianzen's  tv/o  i".vectives 
against  Julian,"  with  the  notes  of  Nonnius,  ia 
quarto.     Three  years   afterwards,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  rectory  of  Stamford-Rivers  in 
Essex,  whi^h  was  in  the  gift  (>f  Eton- college. 
As  Mr.  Mountagu  had  applied  himself  partr- 
cularly  to   the  btudy  of  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties,   upon  the  death  of  Isaac  Casaubon,    the 
king,  to  whom  he  was  then   chaplain,  desired 
him  to  write  some  animadversions    upon  the 
*'  Annals"   of  Baionius,   which   he  began    to 
prepare   in  tl^e  year    1615.     In  the  following 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Here- 
ford ;    whicli    he  exchanged  in    161 7,   for  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  same    church.     In  1620, 
he  proceeded    bachelor    of  divinity.        About 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  promoted  to 
a  canonry  of  Windsor,  \A'hich  he  lield  by  dis- 
pensation, together  with  his  fellowship  of  Eton. 
In  consequence  of  this  preferment  he  preached 
the  theoiogical  lecture  in  the  chapel  there  for 
eight    years  successively ;    and    in  one  of  his 
sermons  bi  fore  the  king,  in  the  year  1621,  was 
represented   as  having  used  some  expressions, 
which  seemed  to  favour  the  popish  practice  of 
praying   to   siints  and  angels.      Upon  this  he 
wrote  and  published  his  treatise  '•  Of  the  In- 
vocation of  Saints,"'  in   which    he    denies  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
sists on  the  innocence  of  positions,  which  cer- 
tainly afforded    plausible  ground  for  accusing 
his  opinions    of  a   tendency  to   reconcile    his 
readers  to  the  popish  dogma.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  his  "Diatribrs  in  primurn  paitem 
Joannis  Seldeni  I'ractatus  de  Decimis," quarto; 
with  which    work    king    James   was   so   well 
pleased,  that  he  laid  his  commands  on  Mr.  Sei- 
dell not  to  continue  the  controversy.     Our  au- 


thor's next  perforiTinncc  made  its  appenrnnce 
in  1622,  under  the  title  of  "  /Inalccta  Ecclesi- 
asticarum  IvNcicitationum,"  in  folio  ;  consist- 
ing of  anim.idversions  upon  the  "  Ann.ds"  of 
]3aron!us,  which  display  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fathers,  and  church  history,  and 
ably  expose  many  of  the  errors  and  legendary 
fictions  that  are  introduced  into  the  perform- 
ance of  that  ecclesiastical  historian. 

In   the   year  last    mentioned,    some   of  the 
Romish  emissaries    having  attempted  to   pro- 
selyte  one  of  his    parishioners    at    Stamford- 
Rivers,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  conference 
with    them  ;   but   failing   in    that    design,  lie 
sent  three  propositions  in  writing,    by  wav  of 
challenge,    to  their  place  of  meeting,  offering 
to  become  a  convert  to  them  himself,   should 
they  prove  victorious  in  a  debate  on  the  points 
in    question.     To  this   challenge   ho  received 
no  other  reply  than  a  popish  tract,  which  was 
sent  to  him  after  an  interval  of  about  eighteen 
months,  intitled,  "A  Gag  for  the  new  Gospel." 
To  tliis  piece  he  wrote  an  answer,  which   was 
published  in  1624,  under  the  title  of,  "A  Gag 
tor  the  new  Gospel  f  No,  "  A  new  Gag  for  an 
old  Goose,  &c."  No  sooner  did  this  answer  ap- 
pear than  it  gave  high  ofl'ence  to  many  zealous 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as 
to  the  calvinistical  puritans:    to  the  former  on 
account  of  the  too  great  concessions  v/hich  the 
author  made   in   it  to  tho  papists,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  conformity  between  the  te- 
nets of  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome  on 
various  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  con- 
cerning which  they  were  generally  believed  to. 
differ  essentially  ;    and  to  the  latter,  on  account 
of  what  he  advanced  relative  to  the  five  points  in 
the  quinquarticular  controversy.   So  unfavour- 
able was  the  impression  that  this  piece  created 
against  him,  that  two  puritan  ministers  at  Ips- 
wichdrew  up  several  articles,  charging  him  with 
popery  and  arminianism,  founded  on  passages 
selected  from  it,  with   the  intention  of   laying 
them  before  the  next  parliament.     In  the  mean 
time  INIr.  Mountagu  having  procured  a  copy  of 
the  articles,  and  being  informed  of  their  design, 
applied  to  the  king  for  protection  ;  who   gave 
him  leave  to  appeal  to  himself,  and  to  print  his 
defence,  provided  that  lie  obtained  the  sanction 
of  Dr.  White,  dean  of  Carlisle,  to  his  doctrine, 
as  agreeable  to  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
Having  received  the  approbation  of  the  dean,  he 
committed  his  defence  to  the  press,   under  the 
title  of   "  Appello  Cajsarcm,  or,  a  just  Appeal 
from   two  unjust  Informers,"  Sec.   which  was 
published  in  1625,  in  c^uarto,  addressed  to  king 
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Charles  I  ,  James  dying  before  the  impression 
was  finished.  This  appeal,  considered  in  respect 
either  to  sentiment  or  language,  served  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  author's  adversaries  ; 
and  it  provoked  answers  from  several  eminent 
divines  and  others,  among  vi'hom  were  Dr. 
SutclifFe,  dean  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Good  and  Dr. 
Featly,  chaplains  to  archbishop  Abbot,  Mr. 
Wotton,  Mr.  William  Prynne,  and  Dr.  George 
Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester.  When  the 
parliament  met  in  1625,  it  was  likewise  com- 
plained against  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  calculated  to  promote  arminianism,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and 
to  advance  the  king's  prerogative  above  law. 
Upon  this  the  house  ordered  him  to  their  bar, 
where  the  speaker  informed  him,  that  the  cen- 
sure of  his  book  should  be  postponed  for 
some  time,  but  that  in  the  interim  he  should 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant 
2t  arms,  and  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
give  a  bond  of  two  tliousand  pounds  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  next  session.  This  proceeding 
alarmed  bishop  Laud,  and  two  other  prelates, 
who,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative,  and  a  dangerous  precedent,  found 
the  means  of  persuading  the  king  to  take  the 
Cause  into  his  own  hands.  Accordingly,  his 
majesty  declared  that  he  would  bring  the  cause 
before  the  council,  it  being  a  branch  of  his 
supremacy  to  determine  matters  of  religion. 

Notwithstanding  this  royal  interference, 
when  the  next  parliament  assembled  in  1626, 
a  committee  for  religion  was  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  examined  l\lr. 
Mountagu's  writings,  out  of  which  they  col- 
lected several  opinions  either  contrary  to  the 
book  of  Homilies  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
or  tending  to  raise  factions  in  the  kingdom,  by 
creating  odious  distinctions  between  the  king's 
subjects  ;  or  having  an  apparent  design  to  lead 
them  back  to  popery.  These  opinions  were 
reported  to  the  house,  against  whose  proceed- 
ings the  king  expressed  his  displeasure ;  and 
he  dissolved  the  parliament  before  any  further 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  prosecution  of 
our  author.  In  proportion,  however,  as  Mr. 
Mountagu  became  obnoxious  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  government,  he  seems  to  have 
increased  in  favour  at  court ;  and  in  the  year 
1628,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chichester,  while  lying  under  the  censure  of 
the  Houbc  of  Commons.  At  his  consecration 
an  unusual  scene  occurred.  One  William 
Jones,  a  stationer  of  London,  having  furnished 
himself  with  objections,  founded  on  the  opi- 


nions reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
drawn    up    by    an    advocate  of    the    arches  ; 
when  the  usual  proclamation  was  made,  that 
any  person  who  could  or  would  object  against 
the  bishop  elect,    should   then  speak  according 
to  due  form  of  law,  stood  up,  and  with  an  au- 
dible voice   three   times   excepted   against  his 
qualifications  for  a  bishopric,  delivering  a  copy 
of  his  objections  to  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
arches.     These  objections,  however,  were  over- 
ruled,   because   they  were    not   signed    by  a 
doctor  of  the  arches,  and    delivered   in  by  a 
proctor,    notwithstanding    the   declaration    of 
Jones,    that  he   could    not    prevail   upon   any 
proctor  to  prefer  them,  though  he  offered  the 
customary  fees.      This    opposition    of   Jones 
suggested  to    our  new  prelate  the    wisdom   of 
being  prepared  to  ward  off  any  future    attack 
on  account  of  his  past  actions  or  writings;  and 
he  therefore  applied  to  the  king,  who  granted 
him  a  special  pardon,  in  form  like  those  giveii 
at  a  coronation,  only  with   the  difference  of  its 
containing   the  insertion   of   some  particulars 
for  the  pardoning   of  all  errors  before    com- 
mitted, either  in  speaking,  writing,  or  publish- 
ing, concerning  which  hB  might  afterwards  be 
questioned.    While  bisliop  Mountagu  retained 
the  see   of  Chichester,    with   which    he    was 
permitted    to    hold    the  rectory  of  Petworth 
in  commendanty  he  applied    himself  closely    to 
his  favourite  study  of  church  antiquities.     In 
the   year  1635,   he  published    his  '' Originum 
Ecclesiasticarum  Apparatus,"  folio,  and  in  the 
following  year,    his   "  Originum  Ecclesiastica- 
rum, Tomus  Primus,"  folio.     In  1638,   upon 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wren,   bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  the  see  of  Ely,  our  author  was  trans- 
lated to    the    vacant   bishopric ;    in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with   which 
he  promoted    the    interests   of  the  established 
church,    and  the  rigour   with  vi-hich  he    pro- 
secuted   the    puritans.     He    was    particularly 
active    in    suppressing    the    puritan    lecturers. 
For  the  severity  of  his  conduct  towards  them, 
as    well  as  for  introducing  superstitious  inno- 
vations into  the  church,  accusations  were  pre- 
ferred against  him  before  the  long  parliament, 
and  he   would    no  doubt   have   felt  their  re- 
sentments, had  he    not  been  removed   beyond 
the  reach  of  all  human  power.     At  the  time 
when    he    came    to   Norwich,    he    had    been 
afflicted  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  by  the 
attacks  of  a   quartan  ague ;   and    he  suffered 
much    from  its   effects  while    completing  his 
"  Originum  Ecclesiasticarum,  Pars  posterior," 
which  was  published  in    1640,  in  folio.     At 
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Jength  the  disorder  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1641,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  celc- 
"br  ued  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
and  of  the  fathers;  but  his  fondness  for  the 
latter  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  and 
involved  him  in  not  a  few  mistakes,  some  of 
which  ate  of  a  very  glaring  nature.  His 
creed  was  Arminian,  which  he  propagated 
with  activity  and  success  ;  and  in  church  and 
ilso  state  aifairs,  he  was  the  imitator  and 
associate  of  archbishop  Laud.  Speaking  of 
the  style  of  his  polemical  works,  Fuller  says, 
that  "  his  great  parts  were  attended  with  a 
tartness  of  writing  ;  very  sharp  the  nib  of  his 
pen,  and  much  gall  in  the  ink,  against  such  as 
opposed  liim.  However,  such  the  equability 
of  this  sharpness  of  his  style,  he  was  impar- 
tial therein  ;  be  he  ancient  or  modern  writer, 
Papist  or  Protestant,  tliat  stood  in  his  way, 
they  should  equally  taste  thereof."  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published,  "  Eu- 
jebii  Pamphili  Lib.  X.  de  Demonstratione  Evan- 
^elica,  Grasce  et  Latine..  Accessere  nondum 
hactenus  editi  Libri  duo  contra  Marcellum, 
AncyraeEpiscopum;  etLib.  III.  deEcclesiastica 
Theologica  :  omnia  Latine  facta,  et  Notis  illus- 
trata,  studio  R.  Mont."  1628,  folio;  "  Anti- 
diatribae  ad  priorem  partem  Diatribarum  (Julii 
Cjesaris)  BullingeriadversusCasaubonum,  &c." 
1625,  folio  :  and  after  his  death  were  published 
from  his  papers,  "The  Acts  and  Monumentsof 
the  Church  before  Christ  incarnate,"  with  a 
dedication  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Latin,  1642,  folio; 
and  "  Versio  et  Notx  in  Photii  Epistolas, 
Graece  et  Latine,"  165 1,  folio.  Biog.  Britan. 
Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  book  xi. 
fassini.  Neal's  Hist.  Purii.  vol.  II,  ch.  2 — 9. 
passim. — M. 

MOURGUES,  Michael,  a  celebrated 
Trench  Jesuit  philosopher,  and  mathematician, 
who  nourished  in  tlie  seventeenth  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  in  some  part  of  the  province  of  Au- 
vergiie,  about  the  year  1643.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric and  the  mathematics  in  different  houses 
belonging  to  his  order,  and  afterwards  filled 
for  many  years  the  chair  of  professor- royal 
in  those  sciences  at  the  university  of  Toulouse, 
with  very  great  success  and  reputation.  He 
died  at  that  city  in  the  year  1713,  about  the 
age  of  seventy,  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion,  during 
the  dreadful  pestilential  disorder  which  then 
ravaged  Toulouse.     To  profound  erudition  he 
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united  the  most  polished  and  amiable  manners, 
which  made  his  acquaintance  much  sought 
for  by  men  of  letters  ;  and-his  piety  and  pro- 
bity rendered  him  no  less  dear  to  all  good 
men,  tJian  respectable  to  libertines  themselvcf, 
to  whose  reformation  his  labours  were  zeal- 
ously directed.  So  fertile  was  his  pen,  that 
almost  every  year  ha  produced  some  piece  of 
poetry,  and  a  treatise  on  a  moral  or  scientific 
subject.  The  best  known  and  esteemed  of 
his  productions  are,  "  New  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry, according  to  a  particular  Method,  com- 
prised in  less  than  fifty  Propositions,"  i2mo.; 
"A  Parallel  between  Christian  Morality  and 
that  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  designed  to 
shew  the  Superiority  of  our  sacred  Maxims  to 
those  of  human  Wisdom,"  1702,  i2mo.;  ac- 
companied with  a  translation  of  the  Manual 
of  Epictetus,  and  the  Greek  paraphrase  on 
that  manual  by  an  ancient  solitary,  a  life  of 
Epictetus,  and  a  translation  of  the  letter  of 
Arrian  to  Lucius  Gellius;  "  At)  Explanation 
of  the  Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  of 
the  other  learned  Sects  in  Greece,  for  the 
Purpose  of  illustrating  the  polemical^Writing* 
of  the  Fathers  against  the  Pagans,"  1 7 1 2,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  accompanied  with  a  French 
version  of  the  Therapeutics  of  Thcodoret,  and 
two  dissertations,  one  on  the  reign  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  the  other  on  the  ancient  oracles  i 
"  A  Treatise  on  French  Poetry,"  1684,  i2mo. 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1724,  by  father  Brnmoy, 
a  Jesuit,  with  the  addition  of  observations  on 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry  ;  a  choice  "  Col- 
lection of  Botis-mots,  in  French  Verse,"  &c. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

MOUSTIER,  Charles-Albert  de,  a  dra- 
matic and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1761, 
at  Villers-Cotercts,  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Lisieux,  and  for  some  time  followed  the 
profession  of  an  advocate.  I'his  he  deserted 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  Uter«ture, 
and  indulge  his  taste  for  rural  retirement.  He 
published  in  1790,  "  Lettrts  a  Emilie  sur  ia 
Mythologie,"  six  volumes,  iBmo.;  a  lively  ard 
ingenious  work,  written  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  madrigals,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  fair-sex  in  fabulous  history.  His  pea 
was,  however,  chiefly  employed  for  the  thea- 
tres ;  and  he  wrote  the  comedies  of  "  Le  Con- 
ciliateur,"  "  Les  Femmes,"  "  Les  Trois 
Fils,"  "  Le  Tolerant,"  and  «'  Alceste  a  U 
Campagne,"  which  were  acted  with  applause 
on  the  stage,  as  well  as  several  which  proved 
less  successful.  They  arc  in  general  witty  and 
full  of  point,  but  the  $cutitr.cnts  and  characters 
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are  singular,  and  out  of  nature.  He  likewise 
composed  a  gmnd  opera,  entitled,  "  Apelles 
ct  Campaspe,"  which  was  favourably  received  ; 
and  some  poems.  He  died  in  1800  of  a  con- 
sumptive disorder,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms,  leaving  behind  him  several  compositions 
in  manuscript.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  and  was  greatly  beloved  in  so- 
ciety.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MOYLE,  Walter,  a  learned  writer,  son 
of  sir  Walter  Moyle,  of  Cornwall,  was  born 
in  1672  at  Bake,  the  family  scat,  near  Looe. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  school  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  studies  ;  and  after  an  aca- 
demical course  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
was  placed  in  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  law. 
This,  however,  he  never  meant  to  pursue  pro- 
fessionally, as  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  devote 
his  time  to  polite  and  general  literature  ;  and  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Congreve,  Wy- 
cherley,  and  other  wits  of  the  time,  by  wliom 
he  was  much  esteemed.  When  a  design  was 
set  on  foot,  about  1695,  of  translating  the 
Vi-orks  of  Lucian,  he  undertook  to  furnish  a 
rersion  of  four  of  that  author's  pieces,  which 
he  executed  with  spirit  and  correctness.  Be- 
ing warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  clergy  in  king  William's  reign, 
and  conceived  a  dislike  of  that  order,  of  which 
he  gave  occasional  tokens  in  his  writings.  He 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sallash  in 
1695,  but  finding  in  himself  no  disposition  for 
public  business,  he  appears  to  have  declined 
any  attempts  to  renew  his  seat.  Resuming 
his  private  studies,  he  translated,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  Xenophon's  "Dis- 
course upon  improving  the  Revenues  of 
Athens,"  which  was  prefixed  to  that  writer's 
work  upon  "  the  Trade  and  Revenues  of  Eng- 
land," published  in  1697.  In  this  piece,  he 
gave  an  example  of  his  talents  for  historical 
criticism,  by  correcting  the  date  of  Xenophon's 
death,  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  inti- 
macy with  that  eminent  whig  writer,  JVIr. 
Trenchard,  led  him  to  appear  as  his  coadjutor  in 
"  An  Argument  ngainst  a  Standing  Army," 
the  great  object  at  that  time  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  friends  of  liberty.  In  support  of  the  same 
cause,  Mr.  Moyle  published  in  1691,  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Lacedemonian  Government;" 
and  in  1699,  he  drew  up  "  An  Essay  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Government."  In 
both  these  he  exposed  the  slavish  and  into- 
lerant tenets  of  the  established  clergy^  and  ar- 


gued in  favour  of  an  universal  toleration  of 
religious  sects.  His  learning  and  critical  saga- 
city were  afterwards  exercised  in  "  A  Disser- 
tation upon  the  Age  of  Pliilopatris,  commonly 
attributed  to  Lucian,"  in  which  he  introduced 
several  curious  historical  aiid  chronological  re- 
searches ;  and  finding  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
life  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  he  di- 
gressed to  a  consideration  of  the  supposed  mi- 
racle of  the  Thundering  Legion.  In  a  masterly 
discussion  of  this  subject,  he  gave  such  a  re- 
futation of  this  legendary  story,  as  seems  to 
have  satisfied  all  unprejudiced  enquirers.  On 
the  subject  of  miracles  in  general,  lie  enter- 
tained those  notions  of  their  restriction  to  the* 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  which  were  after- 
wards avowed  and  maintained  by  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  and  seem  generally  acquiesced  in  by  en- 
lightened Protestants.  His  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dies also  engaged  him  in  a  close  examination 
of  Dr.  Prideaux's  "  Connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;"  and  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  work,  he  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  author,  who  was  his  rela- 
tion, in  which  he  corrected  some  mistakes  that 
he  had  observed  in  it,  and  received  the  doctor's 
thanks  for  his  attention. 

Another  literary  correspondence  in  whicli  he 
engaged  was  with  Dr.  Musgrave  of  Exeter,  a 
learned  physician  and  antiquary,  relative  to  bis 
treatise  entitled  "  Belgium  Britannicum,"  to- 
wards which  he  contributed  several  curious  par- 
ticulars. He  also  extended  his  enquiries  into 
the  departments  of  natural  history,  and  col- 
lected some  curious  birds  for  the  cabinet  of  Dr. 
Tancred  Robinson,  and  some  rare  plants  for 
the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Shcrard.  But  a  deli- 
cate state  of  health  prevented  hinr  from  indulg- 
ing his  inclination  in  these  pursuits,  and  con- 
fined him  to  in-door  studies,  in  which  he  never 
remitted  his  assiduity.  He  had,  however,  de- 
termined upon  making  a  complete  collection  of 
English  birds,  and  communicating  his  obser- 
vations on  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  with  a 
view  to  the  rectifying  of  some  mistakes  of  that 
eminent  naturalist  Ray  on  the  subject.  His 
untimely  death  in  1721,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  put  an  end  to  this,  and  all  his  other 
literary  and  scientific  plans.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  celibacy,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  estate  by  his  brother.  His  posthumous 
and  unpublished  works  were  given  to  the 
world  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  in  1726,  by 
Thomas  Serjeant,  esq.  They  comprise  the 
Essay  on  the  Roman  Constitution,  the  Disser- 
tation en  Philopatrisj-  Letters  to  Dr.  Musgrave, 
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aiid  to  and  from  other  persons,  Remarks  on 
Pridcaux's  Connection,  the  Examination  of  the 
Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  and  other 
pieces.  In  order  to  render  his  works  complete, 
his  friend  Anthony  Hammond  pubUshed,  in 
1727,  a  third  volume,  containing  his  writings 
printed  during  his  lifetime.  They  rank  him 
among  the  most  liberal  ;ind  learned  scholars  of 
his  age.      Biog,  Britan.—i\. 

MOZ  AR 1',  John  Chrysostom  Wolfgang 
GoTHEB,  a  celr-br.itcd  composer,  the  son  of 
Leopold  Mozart,  director  of  sacred  music  to  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  January  1756.  As  tliis  son  and  a  daughter 
were  the  only  survivors  of  seven  children, 
their  father  gave  up  teaching  the  violin  as 
well  as  composition,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  their  musical  education.  When  young 
Mozart  was  about  three  years  of  age,  the  father 
began  to  give  his  daughter,  who  was  three 
years  older,  instruction  on  the  harpsichord; 
and  the  son  at  this  early  period  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  instrument,  and, 
exhibited  such  proofs  of  extraordinary  talents, 
that  he  was  taught  some  minuets  and  airs, 
which  he  learned  with  wonderful  facility;  half 
an  hour  being  suiHcicnt  for  .*  minuet,  and  an 
hour  for  the  other  pieces.  All  these  he  could 
execute  with  the  utmost  precision  and  delicacy 
of  touch  ;  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that 
in  his  fifth  year  he  composed  some  small  pieces, 
which  he  performed  before  hii  father,  and 
which  the  latter  thought  worthy  of  being  writ- 
ten down.  He  now  lost  all  ta-te  for  childish 
amusements,  and  if  he  ever  indulged  in  them 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  music.  At  the  age  of  six  he  had 
attained  to  so  much  expertness  in  this  art  as  ex- 
cited universal  astonishment ;  and  his  father 
conceiving  that  he  might  turn  to  advantage  the 
talents  of  his  children,  repaired  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son,  to 
Munich,  where  the  children  performed  before 
the  elector,  and  gave  a  public  specimen  of  the 
great  proficiency  which  they  had  made.  On 
their  return  to  Salzburg  they  improved  them- 
sdves  still  farther  In  music,  and  in  1762  the 
whole  family  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  presented  to  the  imperial  court. 
Young  Mozart  soon  after  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  and  though  daily  complimentecl  on  his 
great  musical  genius  he  became  neither  proud 
nor  capricious,  and  continued  tractable  and 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  his  father. 
In  the  year  1763  Blozart's  family  again 
paid  a  visit  to  Munich,  where  tlie  son  perfortn- 


ed  a  concerto  on  the  violin  before  the  elec- 
toral court ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
Augsburg,  Manheim,  Mentz,  Franckfcrt, 
Coblentz,  Coldgne,  Alx-la-Chapelle  and  Brus- 
sels, In  all  v/hich  places  young  Mozart  played 
with  great  approbation  at  public  concerts  or  at 
the  houses  of  the  principal  nobility.  In  the 
month  of  November  they  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  they  remained  twenty-one  weeks ;  during 
which  the  brotlier  and  sister  performed  befdrc 
the  roy  il  family  at  Versailles,  and  the  former 
played  the  organ  in  the  chapel  royal.  They  gave 
also  two  grand  public  concerts;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  heard  with  the  nioft  rapturous 
admiration.  So  much  werethe  public  interested 
by  this  musical  fatnily,  that  a  print  was  publish- 
ed of  the  father  and  his  two  children  ;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  were  treated  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  At  Paris  young  Mozart 
composed  his  two  first  works,  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  madam  Victoire,  the  king's 
second  daughter,  and  the  other  to  the  countess 
of  Tesse :  at  this  time  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age.  In  April  1764  the  family  came 
over  to  England,  where  both  the  children  per- 
formed before  the  king.  In  London  they  had 
a  benefit  concert,  all  the  symphonies  of  which 
were  composed  by  the  son  ;  and  they  perform- 
ed at  another  which  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  Both  in  Paris  and 
London  several  dilBcult  pieces  by  Bach, Handel, 
Paradies,  and  other  eminent  masters,  were  laid 
before  the  son,  all  of  which  he  not  only  played 
at  sight,  but  in  proper  time,  ajid  with  the 
utmost  correctness.  John  Christian  Bach, 
music-master  to  the  queen,  one  day  took  little 
Mozart  between  his  knees  and  played  a  few 
notes  ;  he  then  made  the  child  do  the  same^ 
and  in  this  alternate  manner  they  played  a 
whole  sonata,  but  with  such  precision  that  those 
who  heard  it,  without  seeing  them,  believed 
that  the  piece  w;as  performed  by  one  person. 
During  his  residence  in  England  young  Mozart 
composed  six  sonatas,  which  were  published 
in  London,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen.  In 
July,  I  765,  this  musical  family  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  then  travelled  through  Flanders, 
where  young  Mozart  often  played  the  organ 
in  the  churches  of  the  convents  and  in  the 
cathedrals.  They  passed  some  time  in  Holland, 
and  then  returned  tluough  France  and  Ger- 
many to  Salzburgh,  aft.-r  an  absence  of  three 
years.  In  1768  the  two  chihlren  performed 
at  Vienna,  where  the  emp -ror  Joseph  caused 
young  Mozart  to  set  an  opera  buRa  called  La 
Sinta  Simplice,  which  obtained  the  approbatioa 
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•f  TT-,«sr,  the  director  of  die  imperial  band, 
ftnd  of  the  poet  JVIetastasio.  IMozart  here  pre- 
sented to  his  son,  in  the  presence  of  Hasse, 
Meta<;tasio,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  and  prince 
Kaunitz,  several  Italian  airs,  which  the  child 
immediately  set  to  music,  with  all  the  accr-inps- 
niments.  At  tlie  consecration  of  tlie  Orphan- 
house  cliurch  he  was  employed  to  set  the 
offertorlum,  together  with  a  trumpet  concerto  ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  tliougii  only  twelve  years 
ofage,  hehad  the  direction  of  the  whole  music. 
In  1769  they  returned  to  Salzburj^,  and  soon 
nfter,  the  father  and  so«  made  a  tour  to  Italy, 
where  young  Moz.irt  acquired  great  honour 
by  different  compositions  which  he  executed, 
^nd  particularly  at  IMilan.  At  Bologna  he 
found  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  father  Mar- 
tini, a  celebrated  master  of  counterpoint ;  at 
Plorence  he  was  no  less  favourably  received  by 
jBarchese  Ligneville,  a  very  great  proficient  in 
the  same  branch  ;  and  at  Florence  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr. Thomas  Linley,  who 
was  then  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  pupil  of 
that  eminent  master  Nardini.  When  Mozart 
and  liis  son  arrived  at  Rome,  tliey  went  to  the 
Sistini  chapel  to  hear  the  celebrated  JVIiserere, 
which  the  pope's  musicians  are  prohibited,  it  i-; 
raid,  from  suffering  to  be  copied,  under  pain  of 
jLvcre  punishment.  Young  Mozart,  however, 
wlien  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  sat  down  to 
write  it  out ;  and  the  next  time  the  INIiserere 
was  performed,  he  put  the  manuscript  in  his  hat 
in  order  that  he  might  enlarge  and  correct  it. 
When  this  circumstance  was  known  at  Rome, 
It  made  so  much  noise  that  he  was  requested 
to  sing  it  with  an  accompaniment  on  the  harp- 
sichord, at  a  concert  at  which  Christopheri, 
who  had  sung  it  in  church,  was  present,  and 
who  by  his  astonishment  rendered  young  Mo- 
zart's triumph  complete.  After  a  short  tour 
to  Naples  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  his 
lioHness  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  and 
where  he  was  invested  by  the  pontiff  with 
the  cross  and  insignia  as  an  Eques  Militije  Au- 
ratK.  At  Bologna  he  was  unanimously  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academia  Filarmonica;and  on 
his  return  to  Milan,  about  the  end  of  October, 

1770,  he  composed,  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
the  serious  opera  of  Mithridates,  which  was  re- 
presented on  the  26th  of  December,  and  suc- 
cessively repeated  more  than  twenty  times  with 
the  utmost   applause.     Being    at    Salzburg  in 

1771,  he,  was  requested  by  count  Firmian  of 
Milan,  in  name  of  the  empress  Mary  Theresa, 
to  compose  a  grand  theatrical  serenata  for  the 
marfiage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  thii 


task  he  executed  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers. On  the  election  of  a  new  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  in  1772,  he  composed  the  sere- 
nata, "  11  sogno  di  Scipione;"  spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter  with  his  father  at  INIilan,  where 
he  wrote  the  serious  opera  "I.ucio  Silla"  for 
the  carnaval  of  1773,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1774  returned  to  Salzburg.  Some  tours  which 
he  undertook  in  this  and  the  following  year  to 
Vienna  and  Munich  with  his  father,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  composing  some  excellent 
pieces,  as  "  La  fint.i  Giardiniera,"  an  opera 
buil'j,  two  grand  masses  for  the  electoral  chapel 
at  Munich,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  year  1775,  when 
the  archduke  Maximilian  was  at  Salzburg,  ha 
set  to  music  a  serenata  called  "  II  Re  Pastore." 
He  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  his  art ; 
his  fame  was  already  diffused  throughout  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  wherever  he  appeared 
his  uncommon  talents  excited  universal  admir- 
ation. But  as  Paris  seemed  to  be  the  best 
theatre  for  the  display  of  his  musical  abilities, 
he  again  visited  that  city  in  1777,  in  company 
with  his  mother  ;  and  his  residence  here  might 
have  been  attended  with  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages. But  the  French  music  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  induced  him 
to  return  to  his  father,  after  he  had  composed 
a  symphony  for  the  concert  spirituel,  and  some 
otherpieces.  InNovember,  next  year,  he  com- 
posed at  Munich  a  serious  opera  for  the  car- 
nival, and  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  his  sovereign  the  arch- 
bishop, who  then  resided  in  that  city.  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  die  service 
of  the  emperor,  and  died  in  179 1,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six.  To  give  a  catalogue  of  all 
Mozart's  works  would  require  more  room 
than  can  be  allotted  to  an  article  of  this  kind. 
His  concertos  for  the  harpsichord,  his  sym- 
phonies and  quartettos,  are  well  known,  and 
in  the  hands  of  every  amateur.  His  operas, 
several  of  which  were  published  at  Vienna, 
did  no  less  honour  to  his  talents  and  taste,  and 
were  so  favourably  received,  that  some  of  them 
were  represented  a  hundred  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Mozart  was  of  small  stature,  mea- 
gre and  pale,  and  in  his  countenance  display- 
ed no  marks  of  extraordinary  genius.  He 
had  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  man- 
ners, and  his  feet  and  hands  seemed  to  be 
in  a  continual  state  of  motion.  He  was  fond, 
of  billiards,  and  had  in  his  house  a  billiard 
table,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
himself  alone.     Though    possessed   of    great 
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mnsical  talents,  lie  wns  in  otKer  re5[icct<^  a  mere 
cliilil;  and  by  liis  want  of  economv  and  the 
abuse  of  money,  Le  evidently  shewed  that  lie 
was  (iestitute  of  t?iat  prudence  wliich  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  pi-event  men  from  being  led  into  the 
most  disagreeable  eituations.  His  income  for 
several  years  had  been  very  great  ;  yet  he  left 
nothing  to  his  children  except  the  celebrity  of 
liis  name.  But  however  thoup,htiess  in  regard 
to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  as  soon  as  he 
sat  down  to  the  harpsichord,  he  appeared  to  be 
a  quite  diflerent  beinj;.  His  attention  was  then 
directed  to  his  favoiuite  object;  and  so  much 
■was  his  hand  unfitted  for  its  usual  offices  by 
frequent  practice  on  this  instrument,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  able  to  cut 
liis  meat  at  table.  As  music  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  his  life,  it  formed  also  his  most 
agreeable  amusement.  Solicitation  was  never  ne- 
cessary to  induce  him  to  play;  on  the  contrary, 
his  friends  had  often  reason  to  apprehend  that 
he  would  hurt  his  health  by  too  close  applica- 
tion. He  was  fondest  of  pbiyingin  the  evening; 
and  if  he  sat  down  to  his  harpsichord  at  nine, 
he  never  gave  over  till  mitlnight,  and  even 
then  he  quitted  it  with  reluctraice.  He  com- 
posed early  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  bed;  he  then  did  nothing  more  during 
the  whole  day,  unless  on  some  very  urgent 
occasion.    Schlichtegroll's  Necrology. — J. 

MOZZOLINO,  SiLVESTEK,  a  celebrated 
Ttalian  dominican  monk  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Silvester  de  Prierio,  a  village  in  the 
territory  of  Asti,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1460.  He  entered  the  order  when  he 
Mas  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  became  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments.  He  filled  the  chair 
of  theological  professor  in  the  principal  uni- 
versities of  Italy';  was  frequently  elected  prior; 
and  was  once  appointed  vicar-general  of  the 
congregation  of  Lombardy.  Afterwards  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  the  high  post  of  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
and  made  general  of  his  order.  He  died  of 
the  plague  in  1520,  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous 
avocations,  he  devoted  a  considerable  share 
of  his  time  to  study,  an.d  produced  several 
works  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception from  the  public.  The  principal  of 
them  are  his  "  Summa,"  generally  called  the 
Sflvestrine,  containing  a  collection  of  cases  of 
conscience,  which  was  first  published  in  15  16, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
form  in  1519,  quarto  ;  "The  Golden  Rose," 


or,  an  expos'tion  of  the  Gospels  throughout 
the  year,  wliich  firs-t  appeared  in  1503,  quarto, 
and  .since  that  time  has  undergone  liumorous 
impressions;  and  "  De  Strigi  Magaruni  Dx-- 
monumque  I'rsE.-tigiis,"  primed  after  his  de.ith 
in  1521,  quarto.  But  he  claims  our  notice 
more  particularly,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  the  first  Italian  writer  wlio  took 
up  I)is  pen  agjinst  Luther.  When  the  Theses 
of  th.tt  reformer  were  brought  to  Rome,  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  them  in  a  "  Dialogue," 
wliich  appears  to  have  been  published  in  the 
year  1517,  ?nd  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  Z'v.  This 
piece  was  inserted  in  the  first  "  Collection  of 
Treatises  written  by  Luther  and  his  Opponents, 
from  the  Year  1517  to  1520,"  and  printed 
at  Wittemberg.  He  also  published,  in  1519, 
a  treatise  entitled,  "  Tractatus  quidam  solem- 
nis  de  arte  et  modo  inquirendi  quoscumque 
Hsreticos,"  Sec-  According  to  the  judgment 
of  catholic  critics  themselves,  his  performances 
rendered  no  service  to  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  advocate.  Dupin  allows,,  that  they 
scarcely  contain  any  thing,  but  injurious  re- 
flections upon  Luther  in  every  proposition;  and 
pope  Leo  thought  it  prudent  to  prohibit  him 
from  writing  any  thing  more  in  the  Lutheran 
controversy.  The  treatise  last  mentioned  M'as 
originally  published  in  the  name  of  a  jacobin 
monk,  and  dedicated  to  Sylvester  ;  but  in  the 
year  1653,  it  was  reprinted  by  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  and  ascribed  to  its  proper  author. 
It  may  be  seen  in  our  countryman  Edward 
Brown's  second  vol uine,  or,  "Appendix  ad 
Fasciculum  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugienda- 
rum,"  &c.  Aloreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  l.a'tdis 
Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  fltalie,  vol.  IV.  liv.  si.  art.  ii. 
sect.  23.     Dupin. — iVI. 

MUGGLETON,  Luuowick,  the  founder 
of  an  English  enthusiastical  sect  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  in  the  year  1607.  He 
was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  taylor,  and  seems 
to  have  persuaded  himself,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  ignorant  followers,  that  he  was  divinely 
inspired  to  foretel  future  events,  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell, 
and  that  none  could  obtain  admittance  into 
heaven  unless  he  opened  the  gates.  He  main- 
tained that  he  and  one  John  Reeves  were  the 
two  witnesses  spoken  of  in  Revel,  xi.  3  ;  and 
though  the  latter  died  soon  afterwards,  he  still 
retained  his  pretensions  to  a  prophetic  charac- 
ter. In  a  paper  which  he  published  about  the 
year  1650,  he  asserted  "that he  was  the  chief, 
judge  in  the  world,  in  passing  sentence  of  eter- 
nal death  and  damnatioa  upon  the  souls  and. 
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bodies  of  nnen  ;  that,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mission, he  Iiad  aheady  cursed   and  damned 
many  hundreds  to  all  eternity  :  that,   in  doing 
this,  he  went  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  the  judges 
of  the  land  do  when  they  pass  sentence  according 
to  law  ;  and   that    no  infinite  spirit  of  Christ, 
nor  any  God,  could  or  sliould  he  able  to  deliver 
from   his   sentence  and    curse."     This   paper 
produced  a  remonstrance  from   the    press,  by 
Richard  Farnsvvorth,  a  zealous  and  intelligent 
minister  among  the  quakers,  on  the  profane- 
ness  and  criminality  of  his  extravagant  claims; 
but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  provok- 
ing a  paper  in  reply  from  Muggleton,  in  which 
he  insisted   "  that  he  was  as  true  an  ambafs.i- 
dor  of  God,  and  judge  of  all   men's  spiritual 
estate,   as  any  ever  was   since  the  creation  of 
the  world."      He  is  also  said  to  have  regarded 
himself  as  above    ordinances  of    every    kind, 
not    excepting  prayer  and  preaching  ;  to  have 
rejected  creeds  and    all  church  discipline  and 
authority ;  and  to  have  acknowledged  but  one 
person  in  the  godiiead.     At  length  the  magis- 
trates took  cognizance  of  his  conduct  and  pre- 
tensions, and  he  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory 
and  six  months  imprisonment,  whde  his  writ- 
ings were  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.    He 
died  in  1697-8,  at  the  age  of  ninety.     Senveli's 
Hist,  of  the  ^takers,  vol.  II.  p.  99 — 103.  Nt-al's 
Hist,    rurit.    vol.  IV.  chap.  i.    Toulniin's  edi- 
tion.—'M. 

MUIS,  SniEON  DE,  a  learned  French hebraist 
and  biblical  critic  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teentli  century,  was  a  native  of  Orleans,  where 
he  was  born  in  theyear  1587.  He  becamecanon 
and  archdeacon  of  Soissons  ;  and  in  tlie  year 
1614,  was  nominated  by  Lewis  XHI.  professor- 
loyal  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  Paris.  He  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Hebrew  scho- 
lars whom  France  has  produced  ;  and  besides 
his  profound  skill  in  this  language,  possessed  a 
solid  judgment,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  sacred  history,  and  was  master  of  a 
pure,  neat,  and  easy  style.  In  short,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  an  excellent  interpreter  of  the 
scriptures.  His  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms" 
is  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  one  of  the  best 
critical  illustrations  of  tl\at  portion  of  the 
Bible  which  have  been  given  to  the  world. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
text  against  father  Morin,  in  three  treatises 
mentioned  below,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  Massora.  He  died 
in  1644,  when  about  fifty-seven  years  of  .nge. 
The  ^rst  of  his  publications  in  order  of  time. 


was  "  Notes  on    the  Hebrew  Institutions  (or 
Hebrew  Grammar)   of  Cartlinal  Btliarmine," 
1622,  octavo.   In  1625,  he  published  a  "Speci- 
men of  his  Commentacy  on  the  Psalms,"  in  "a 
literal  and   historical  Explicition    of   the   first 
fifty  Psalms,"  in  octavo.      He  wrote  numerous 
learned  notes,  illustrative  of  difHcult  passages  in 
the  01 1  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  the  liook 
of  Joshua,  entitled,  *•  Varia  sacra  in  Pentateu- 
chum,"    tkc.    wliich   were  inserted,    together 
with   his  commentary  on  the    Psalms,  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  •' Critici  Sacri."    In  1628, 
he  published  "A  Collection  of  Pieces  of  He- 
brew Poetry,  taken  from  tiie  Psalms,  and  other 
Parts  of  Scripture,"  accompanie  1  with    Latin 
versions,  in  quarto.     In   162B,   he   publiihed, 
"  Cistigatio    animadvcrsionum    Morini,"  &c. 
octavo  ;  which  was  followed  by  his   "  .'Usertio 
veritatis  Hebraicx,"  &c.  1631,  octavo  ;  and  his 
"  Assertio  altera,"  &c.  1634,  octavo.  It  is  a  just 
subject  of  regret,  that,  by  his  controversy  with 
father  Morin,  he  was  diverted  from  prosecut- 
ing  his  design  of  continuing  his  criticisms  on 
the  other  books  ot  the  Hebrew  scri[).  ures,  after 
that  ot  Joshua       After  his  death,    in  1650,  his 
various   pieces  were    collected   toget.;er,    and 
published  in  a  'olio  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"Simeonis  de  Muis  Opera  omnia,  'Sec.  which  is 
divided   into   two  parts:    the  first   containing, 
"  Commentarius  in  P>alinos  Daviiiis,  et  selecta 
Veteris  Testamenti  Cantica  ;"  the  second, ''Va- 
ria  sacra  variis  Rabuinis  contexa,  quibus  acce- 
dit  triplex  assertio  veritatis  Hebraicffi  adversus 
Exercitationes  Joannis  Morini,"  8cc.     Le  Long's 
Bibiiolh.  Sacra,  vol.  I.       ]\lcreri.    N.uv.    Diet. 
Hiit.—M. 

MULLER,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  linguist 
and  writer  on  philology,  was  born  in  1630,  at 
GreiiFenhagen,  in  Farther  Pomerania,  on  which 
account  he  is  distinguished  from  other  writers 
of  the  same  name  by  the  appellation  of 
Grciffeiihagius.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Rostock  ;  and  at  that 
early  period  distinguished  himself  by  his  com- 
positions in  Flebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  poetry. 
He  studied  afterwards  at  Konigsbirg  and 
Wittemberg,  and  made  himself  so  much  ma>- 
ter  of  the  oriental  languages,  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  England  by  the  celebrated  Walton  to 
assist  him  in  his  Polyglot  Bible  ;  on  which  and 
Castelli's  Lexicon  he  laboured  with  incredible 
diligence  for  ten  years.  After  lis  return 
to  Germany,  he  became  inspector  at  Bernau  iti 
the  Middle  March,  and  provost  at  iJerlm  ;  but 
as  his  avocations  in  that  city  prevented  hini 
from  prosecuting  his  study  of  oriental  litera- 
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ture  witli  that  diligence  which  he  m  isliec!,  he 
resigned  his  oflices  and  retired  to  Stettin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  l.mguages, 
after  having  published,  ulth  learned  ob- 
servations, specimens  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
sixty-six  alphabets.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinese,  and  had  promised  a 
Clavis  Sinica,  which,  as  he  asserted,  would 
render  the  acquirement  of  that  language  so 
easy,  that  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity 
might  learn  to  read  Chinese  and  Japanese  books 
in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  But  though  en- 
couraged to  the  publication  of  this  work  by 
many  learned  men,  and  particularly  Kirchcr, 
it  never  made  its  appearance  ;  and  Muller,  it 
is  said,  during  a  fit  of  illness,  which  subject- 
ed him  to  so  much  pain  ti.at  he  became  rav- 
ing mad,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  and  among 
ihem  his  promised  Clavis.  He  died  in  tlie 
month  of  October  1694,  and  by  his  will  be- 
queathed his  Chinese  printing  materials  to  the 
library  of  Berlin,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  derived  from  the  Chinese 
manuscripts  contained  in  it.  Muller's  applica- 
tion to  study  was  so  great  that,  when  the  ca- 
valcade, on  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  Lon- 
don, passed  by  his  window,  he  would  not  leave 
liis  books  to  view  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cession. His  principal  works  are  "  Abdallas 
Beidavel  Historia  Sinensis  Persiee  et  Latine, 
cum  Notis ;"  "  Monunientum  Sinicum,  cum 
commentario  novensili ;"  "  Hebdomas  Obser- 
vationum  Sinicarum;"  "Commentatio  Alpha- 
betica  de  Sinarum  Magnsque  Tartarite  rebus  ;" 
"IrnpcrihSinenslsNomcnclator  Geographicus-," 
"Basilicon  Sinense  ;"  "  Dissertationes  IL  de 
A'lose  Mardcno  etSyriacis  Librorum  sacrorum 
Versionibus;''  "  Alphabetum  Japanicum;" 
"jiEconomia  bibliotheca;  Sinicae  ;"  "Excerpta 
Manuscripti  Azizi  Nisepha;i  Tartar!  de  Cog- 
nitione  Dei  et  Hominis,  ipsius  cum  Verfione 
Latina  et  Notis  ;"  "  Tractatus  de  Cathaia  ;" 
"Symbola  Syriaca,  cum  duabus  Di^sertationi- 
bus  ;"  Oratio  Dominica  Sinice,  cum  Notis," 
Sec.  Some  of  his  works  were  printed  to- 
gether at  Franckfort  on  the  Oder  in  1*595, 
under  the  title  of  ''Mulleri  Opuscul.i  non  nulla 
Orientalia."  ylllgeineines  Hist.  LexiiOti ;  jfocher''s 
Gflehrt.    Lexicon. — J. 

MULLER,  Gerhard  Frederic,  a  learned 
German  celebrated  by  his  travels  and  writings, 
was  born,  in  1705,  at  Herforden  in  the  county 
of  Ravensberg,  in  Westphalia.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  from  his  father, 
a  man  of  considerable  erudition,  who  was 
rector  of  the  school  at   that  place ;   and  he 


made  such  progress  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Rinteln,  vi-herc 
he  resided  a  year,  and  then  removed  to  Leip- 
sie.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under 
professor  Gottsched,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  talents  and  diligence, 
that  he  obtained  access  to  the  extensive  library 
of  professor  Meneke ;  an  indulgence  which 
was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him,  and  which 
he  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  Meneke 
being  some  time  after  invited  to  Petersburgh 
to  be  a  member  of  the  academy  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  he  recommended  Mulk-r  as 
an  adjunct  in  the  historical  class;  and  the 
latter  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  new  capital 
of  the  Russian  empire,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1725,  and  was  present,  in  December 
following,  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
members.  As  the  adjuncts  were  obliged  to 
instruct  the  higher  classes  in  the  gymnasium 
attached  to  the  academy,  MulIcr,  in  the  years 
1726  and  1727,  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
Latin  language,  together  with  geography  a.nd 
history;  but,  in  1728,  Goldbach,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  institution,  having  gone  with 
Peter  L  to  INioscow,  Blumentrost  the  president 
appoitited  Muller  to  be  assistant  secretary,  an 
office  which  he  retained  till  the  month  of  July, 
1730.  His  duty  in  this  station  was  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  the  transactions  of  the 
academy,  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  he 
edited  ;  and  he  had  some  share  also  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  third.  In  1728  he  was  made 
under-librarian  to  the  imperial  library :  from  this 
period  till  the  month  of  July,  1730,  he  wrote 
the  St.  Petersburgh  Gazette,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  academy  to  be  professor  of  history  ;  but 
some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between 
him  and  Schumacher,  one  of  the  members, 
he  conceived  a  strong  desire  of  travelling,  that 
lie  might  be  some  time  absent  from  Petersburgh. 
An  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  desire  occur- 
red soon  after.  Several  of  the  professors 
were  now  dead  ;  and  as  others  had  resigned 
their  situations,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
cure new  ones  to  supply  their  places.  Ihis 
business  being  entrusted  to  Muller,  he  under- 
took a  tour  through  Germany,  Holland  and 
England,  which  lasted  from  the  month  of 
August  1730  till  the  month  of  August  J73IJ 
and  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  On  his 
return  to  Petersburgh  he  read  lectures  in  the 
academy  till  1733;  and  gave  private  instructions 
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to  some  young  gcntkinen,  wlio  were  placed 
under  his  tuition ;  but  at  this  period  a  new 
theitro  w;is  opened  for  his  talents,  by  his  being 
appointed  to  accompany  J.  G.  Gmelin  and  De 
L'lsle  de  la  Croyere  on  tlieir  travels  through 
Siberi;!.  The  department  assigned  to  Mulk-r 
was  every  thing  tlmt  related  to  the  geography 
and  antiquities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  different  tribes  by  which  it  is 
inhabited  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  information 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  directing  senate, 
nnd  to  the  academy,  and  from  his  works,  that 
no  person  better  qualified  could  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  He  wrote  an  accurate 
account  of  the  whole  journey ;  traced  out  the 
various  routes,  or  caused  them  to  be  delineated 
by  his  assistants;  wrote  geographical,  historical, 
and  political  descriptions  of  all  the  towns  ;  ex- 
amined their  records,  and  took  extracts  from 
them,  which  all  together  formed  fifty  volumes  in 
folio.  He  likewise  acted  as  secretary  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and  assisted  Gmelin  in  collecting  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  He  constructed,  also, 
several  maps,  and  had  others  cmstructed  by 
the  engineers  who  accompanied  him.  These 
travellers  left  Petersburgh  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 1733,  and  proceeding  down  the  Volga 
arrived,  in  the  middle  of  October,  at  Kasan, 
and  towards  the  end  of  December  crossed  the 
Ural  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  between  Russia 
Proper  and  Siberii.  In  the  subsequent  long 
series  of  travels  they  uiaderwent  great  fatigues, 
and  their  health  was  exposed  to  much  injury 
from  the  severity  of  the  climates  which  they 
visited.  M.  Muller,  in  particular,  was  a  con- 
siderable sufferer  from  indisposition,  though  it 
did  not  prevent  his  active  pursuit  of  tlie 
objects  of  his  mission.  We  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  travels,  which 
form  a  distinct  narrative,  together  with  those 
of  liis  companions.  It  was  not  till  January 
1742,  that  in  company  with  Gmelin  he  left 
Tobolsk  on  his  return  to  Europe.  They 
passed  the  summer  in  Werchoturia,  Iwhere 
Muller  became  acquainted  with  the  widow  of 
a  German  surgeon,  whom  he  married,  and 
with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  in  the  hap- 
piest union  for  forty-one  years.  In  February 
1743  they  reached  Petersburgh,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  they 
had  travelled  about  4480  German  miles.  An 
account  of  their  travels  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Gmelin,  in  four  volumes,  octavo. 
Notwithstanding  the  hardships  which  these 
tratellers  had  undergone,  and  the  dilScultits 


they  had  encountered,  in  this  long  and  tedious 
tour,  they  did  not  meet  with  tliat  reward  which 
they  expected,  and  to  which  they  were  justly 
entitled.  Gmelin,  therefore,  returned  in  dis- 
gust to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at 
Tubingen  ;  but  Muller  remained  in  Russia, 
obliged  for  a  long  time  to  struggle  with  pover- 
ty, and  all  those  evils  to  which  men  of  letteri 
are  too  often  exposed.  This  neglect,  however, 
did  not  damp  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits. 
He  wrote  in  1744,  at  the  request  of  prince 
Jusupof,  a  dissertation  on  the  trade  of  Siberia, 
compiled  from  authentic  records  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  travels  ;  but  the  printing 
of  this  useful  work  was  impeded  by  so  many 
obstacles  that  the  first  part  was  not  published 
till  1750,  and  the  continuation  never  made  its 
appearance.  In  1747  Muller  was  appointed 
historiographer  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  in 
1754  he  was  nominated  by  the  president  to  be 
secretarytothe  Academy  of  Sciences ;  by  which 
means  he  acquired  a  small  addition  to  his  in- 
come. In  consequence  of  the  latter  office,  he 
conducted  the  extensire  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  academy,  superintended  tlie  publication, 
of  the  Transactions,  and  exerted  himself  t» 
promote  the  object  of  the  establishment,  by 
procuring  men  of  talents  to  supply  the  vacant 
places.  In  the  year  17J5  he  endeavoured  ta 
render  himself  still  farther  useful  by  publishing, 
in  the  Russian  language,  a  work  entitled  •' Jes- 
chemesatschnia  Lotschinenia,*'  or  Monthly 
Essays,  which  contributed  very  much  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  Russia,  and 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  several  Russtanc 
of  distinction  who  had  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 
In  the  year  1759  he  corrected  and  improved 
that  part  of  Busching's  geography  which  re- 
lates to  Russia  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  col- 
lected much  useful  information  in  regard  to  Li- 
vonia and  Ejthonia,  with  a  view  of  publishing  a 
topographical  description  of  these  countries  ; 
but  this  design  fie  never  carried  into  execution. 
In  1 763  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
school  for  foundlings,  established  by  the  em- 
press Catharine  at  Moscow  ;  an  office  which  he 
discharged  for  some  time,  much  to  his  own 
credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign: 
but  in  1766  he  was  nominated  to  a  situation 
more  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  favourable  to 
his  pursuits,  that  of  keeper  of  the  archives  ia 
that  city,  with  an  additional  salary  of  1000 
roubles.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  literary  labours,  to  which  he  now  en- 
tirely devoted  himself ;   and  after  being  raised 
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td  tlie  rank  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  invest- 
ed with  the  order  of  Wladimir,  this  learned 
and  laborious  man  died  in  the  inonth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1783,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  Muller  was  of  a  robust  constitution  and 
well  formed.  He  had  a  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance, and  in  his  conduct  displayed  great 
simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart.  His  pro- 
pensity to  labour  was  so  exceedingly  strong 
that  he  seldom  went  into  company,  being  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part  at  his  desk,  or  in  some 
useful  occupation.  He  wrote  the  German, 
Russian,  French,  and  Latin  languages  with 
uncommon  fluency ;  and  read  the  English, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  antl  Greek,  with 
great  facility.  His  memory  was  surprising, 
even  at  an  advanced  age ;  and  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  minutest  incidents  of 
the  Russian  annals  almost  surpassed  belief. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  books  in  the  different 
languages  of  modern  Europe  which  treat  of 
Russia,  with  an  invaluable  collection  of  state 
papers  and  manuscripts,  arranged  in  the  exact- 
est  order  ;  and  though  he  did  not  favour  the 
world  with  a  regular  history  of  that  country, 
he  will  always  be  considered  as  the  great 
father  of  the  Russian  history,  both  on  account 
of  the  excellent  specimens  which  he  himself 
produced,  and  the  vast  fund  of  mformation  he 
bequeathed  to  future  authors.  His  fine  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  was  purchas- 
ed by  the  empress  Catherine  for  about  2000/. 
sterling.  His  works  are  the  "  St.  Petersburgh 
German  Gazette,"  quarto,  which  he  began 
in  1728  and  continued  till  the  month  of  July 
1730;  "Historical,  Genealogical,  and  Geo- 
graphical Remarks  on  Gazettes,"  begun  in 
1729,  and  of  which  two  sheets  were  published 
monthly  in  the  Russian  language.  Being  much 
approved,  Muller  began  in  172910  publish  it 
also  in  German,  and  after  he  set  out  on  his 
travels  it  was  continued  till  1742  by  some 
other  members  of  the  academy.  "  Sammlung 
Russischer  Geschichte,"  or  a  collection  of 
pieces  respecting  the  history  of  Russia,  in  nine 
volumes,  octavo.  This  curious  and  useful 
■work,  by  which  Muller  is  best  known  in  the 
literary  world,  was  of  great  service  to  Mr. 
Coxe  in  the  compilation  of  his  valuable  account 
of  the  Russian  discoveries,  and  is  often  quoted 
by  that  author  in  his  northern  travels.  "Origi- 
nes  Gcntis  et  Nominis  Russorum,"  &cc.  Peirop. 
1749,  quarto.  "  Opissanie  Sibirskago,"  or  the 
History  of  Siberia,  vol.  I.  No  more  was  publish- 
ed ;  but  professor  Fischer,  from  this  volume, 
and  manuscripts  left  by  the  author,  composed 
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a  less  voluminous  history  of  Siberia,  which  v.  as 
printed  at  Petcrsburgh  in  I  j6o,  in  tw  o  volumes, 
octavo.  "  Lcttre  d'un  Oflicier  de  la  Marine 
Russienne  a  un  Seigneur  de  la  Cour."  Berlin, 
1753.  Ihis  piece,  which  appeared  also  in 
German,  at  Berlin,  and  in  English,  at  London, 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  a  work 
published  at  Paris,  in  1752,  by  De  I'lslc,  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  discoveries  made  during 
the  expedition  to  Kamtchatka.  Jeschemyesat- 
schnia  Satschinenia,  or  Monthly  Essays,  twenty 
volumes,  begun  in  1755,  and  concluded  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1764.  The  most  remarkableof 
his  smallerproductionsare,  Onthe  Origin  of  the 
Cossacks;  On  the  Russian  Historian,  Nestor; 
On  the  first  Voyages  of  the  Russians  to  China  ; 
On  the  Whale-fishery  at  Kamtchatka  ;  Memoir 
on  Fish-glue,  written  at  the  request  of  Duhamel; 
Two  Dissertations  on  the  ancient  Ckaves  found 
in  Siberia  and  New  Russia  -,  Account  of  the 
Circumstances  respecting  the  Elevation  of  the 
Czar  Michael  Fedrowitsch  to  the  Russian 
I'hrone;  Accountof  the  River  Amur;  Refuta- 
tion of  the  fabulous  History  given  by  Bossu  in 
his  "Voyages  dansl'Amerique  Septcntriondle," 
Amst.  1773;  in  regard  to  the  princess  Chris- 
tina Sophia  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  con-- 
sort  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Kussia ; 
Collections  towards  a  History  of  the  juvenile 
Years  of  Peter  the  Great;  A  Tour  from  Mosco 
to  Kolomna,  in  the  Year  1778;  Tour  from 
Mosco  to  Moshaisk,  Kusa,  Swenigorod,  and 
other  Places,  1 778  ;  Description  of^the  Towfi 
of  Moshaisk  and  Swenigorod;  Tour  to  Dmitrof, 
1779;  Dissertation  on  the  Tribes  by  which 
Russia  was  formerly  inhabited.  The  following 
works  were  left  in  manuscript:  History  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  Plistory  of  the 
Navigation  towards  the  North,  from  authentic 
Documents  preserved  in  the  College  of  the 
Admiralty ;  Collection  of  Treaties  between 
Russia  and  Foreign  Powers,  with  the  History 
of  each  them ;  Observations  on  Professor 
Winsheim's  Geographical  Description  of  Rus- 
sia; Observations  onBuifbn's  Natural  History ; 
Remarks  on  Savary's  Dictionary  of  Commerce; 
Observations  on  Gordon's  History  of  Peter  the 
Great,  vol.  L  Remarks  on  the  first  Volume 
of  Voltaire's  History  of  Kussia;  and  several 
others.  Busching's  Beytrage  zti  der  Lebitis- 
geschichte  clenhiuurdiger  I'ersomn ;  Coxe's  Travels 
in  Poland,  RiiSiin,  Siveden  and Demnark. — J. 

MULLER,  Hi- NRY,  a  learned  (icrman  Lu- 
theran divine  and  theological  professor  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in 
the  year  1631.     Jle  commenced  the  study  of 
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«Ori?ntal  literature  niid  pliilosopliy  at  Rostock; 
•and  in  1647,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
GrypswalJe  in  Pomerania,  where  he  continued 
three  years,  studying  divinity  as  well  as  the 
Other  branches  of  academical  learning.  In  the 
year  i6;;i  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
«naster  of  philosophy ;  after  which  he  spent 
about  two  years  in  increasing  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Wittemberg.  In  1653  ^^  came  to  Rostock, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  a  respectable 
citizen ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  pro- 
moted by  tlie  senate  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
deacon. Six  years  afterwards  he  was  appoint- 
ed Greek  professor  in  the  university ;  and  in 
1660,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity at  Helmstadt,  after  passing  through  the 
ususfl  exercises  on  such  occasions  with  univer- 
sal applause.  In  1662,  he  was  chosen  pastor 
of  St.  ?iTary's  at  Hamburgh,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  churches  in  that  district;  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in  that  city,  which  he 
held  with  great  reputation  during  about  eight 
years.  In  167 1,  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Rostock ;  whence  subsequent  in- 
vitations to  several!  other  places  could  not  in- 
duce him  to  remove,  and  where  he  thrice  filled 
the  post  of  rector  of  the  university.  He  died 
of  an  inveterate  scorbutic  disorder  in  1675,  ''■' 
the  early  age  of  forty-four.  He  was  the'  au- 
thor of  several  works  which  are  held  in  much 
estimation,  among  which  are,  "  Harmonia  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Tesramenti;"  "  Quasstionum  Se- 
Jectarum  'fheologicarum  Semicenturia,  I.  ec 
II. ;  "  Theologia  Scholastica ;"  "  Orator  Ec- 
desiasticus;"  "  Causa  Cresarum  et  Principum 
contra  Pont.  Roman,  dcfensa  ;"  "  Tractatus- 
de  Berengarianismo ;"  "  Patrocinium  Con- 
jugii  ClerJcorum;"  "  Methodus  Politica;" 
"  Jesus  Patiens  ;"  "  Tractatus  de  Pcenitentia;" 
"  Dissert,  de  Baptismo  pro  Mortuis  ;"  and  se- 
veral practical,  devotional,  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  the  German  language.  Frcheri  The- 
ctrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.  Witie  Diarium  Biog. 
Aloreri. — ^1. 

AlULLER,  John,  the  greatest  astronomer 
and  mathematician  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
iscommoiily  known  by  the  name  of  Rcgiomon- 
tanuSi  from  AJoni-regius,  vernacularly  Konings- 
hovn,  a  town  in  Franconia,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1436.  As  he  gave  early  in- 
dications of  a  briglit  genius,  and  discovered  an 
avidity  for  knowledge,  his  parents,  whose  cir- 
cumstances enabled  them  to  afford  him  a  good 
aducation,   placed  him  under  proper  masters- 


in  his  native  town,  where  he  made  a  quick 
progress  in  grammar  learning.  When  he  waj- 
only  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  contracted  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  mathematical  sciences, 
and  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and  astronomy..  Not 
meeting,  however,  with  the  assistance  which- 
he  wished  for  in  these  studies  at  this  place, 
when  fifteen  years  old  he  removed  to  Vienna, 
where  the  famous  Purbach  then  filled  the 
chair  of  mathematical  professor,  with  the 
highest  reputation.  Under  this  able  instructor 
he  made  such  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
sciences,  that  he  secured  the  warm  esteem  and 
friendship  of  his  tutor,  who  chose  him  for 
his  assistant,  and  the  companion  in  all  his  la- 
bours. In  this  connection  Regiomontanus  and 
Purbach  spent  about  ten  years  together  ;  eluci- 
dating obscurities  in  the  sciencesj  observing  the 
motions,  and  comparing  and  correcting  the 
tables  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly  those 
of  Mars,  which  they  found  to  differ  from  the 
motions,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  degrees. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  a  man  of  exten- 
sive erudition,  came  to  Vienna  to  negotiate  some 
affairs  for  the  pope  ;  and  as  he  was  a  lover  of 
astronomy  he  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Purbach  and  Regiomontanus.  He  had 
begun  to  translate  into  the  Latin  language  the 
♦'  Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  or  an  epitome  of 
it  by  Averroes  ;  but  being  prevented  by  his 
various  engagements  from  completing  his  ver- 
sion, he  requested  Purbach  to  undertake  that 
task,  and  to  go  with  him  into  Italy,  where,  by 
learning  Greek,  with  which  he  was  yet  unac- 
quainted, he  might  be  able  to  understand  Pto- 
lemy in  his  own  language.  To  these  propo-- 
sals  Purbach  assented  ;  but  not  before  he  had 
stipulated  that  Regiomontanus  should  accom- 
pany him,  and  be  a  partaker  in  his  labours. 
Before  the  cardinal  left  Vienna,  however,  these 
friends  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
that  work,  by  means  of  an  Ar.abic  version  of 
Ptolemy;  but  their  joint  concern  in  the  un- 
dertaking was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Pur- 
bach, which  took  place  in  the  year  146 1. 
This  event  filled  Regiomontanus  with  the 
deepest  affliction ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  of  his,  in  which  he  bitterly  laments  the 
loss  of  his  master,  and  extols  him  above  all  the 
mathematicians  of  that  age.  The  whole  task 
of  the  translation  now  devolved  upon  Regio- 
montanus, who   finished  the  work,  in  com* 
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pliance  with  the  request  of  Puibach  on  liis 
death-bed.  He  afterwards  revised  and  perfect- 
ed it  at  Rome,  when  he  was  become  master 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  had  consulted 
Theon's  "  Commentaries,"  on  the  original. 

Regiomontanus  accompanied  cardinal  Bes- 
S'arion  to  Rome,  when  he  was  near  thirty 
years  of  nge,  having  long  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  to  improve  himself  by  the  conversation 
of  the  many  learned  men  who  were  assembled 
in  it.  Here  he  applied  with  great  diligence 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
eagerly  examined  tlie  rich  stores  of  learning 
in  the  public  libraries.  At  tlie  same  time  he 
did  not  neglect  observing  the  heavens,  for 
there  arc  observations  of  his  still  extant,  on 
the  planets,  particularly  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Ve- 
nus, the  sun's  meridional  altitudes,  the 
moon's  places,  &c.  from  the  beginning  of 
December  146 1,  to  the  end  of  March  1462; 
and  he  continued  them  during  the  following 
aummer  and  autumn  at  Vitcrbo.  Soon  after- 
wards, cardinal  Bessarion  being  sent  on  a 
mission  from  his  holiness  into  Greece,  Regio- 
montanus went  to  Ferrar.i,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  study  of  the  Greek  language  under 
Theodore  Gaza,  who  explained  to  him  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  "Commentaries," 
of  Theon ;  till  at  length  he  could  thoroughly 
understand,  not  only  tlie  Greek  orators,  his- 
torians,and  philosophers, but  the  poets  likewise, 
and  became  so  perfect  in  it,  that  he  could 
compose  Greek  verses,  and  converse  readily 
with  the  Grecian  philosophers.  In  1463,  he 
went  to  Padua,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  university  ;  and,  being  urged  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  there,  he  willingly  com- 
plied, and  explained  to  his  auditors,  Alfraga- 
nus,  an  Arabian  philosopher.  In  1464,  he 
v/ent  to  Venice,  to  meet  his  patron  Bessarion  ; 
and  while  he  waited  for  him,  he  completed 
his  accurate  "Treatise  of  Triangles,"  which  he 
had  begun  some  time,  and  wrote  a  refutation 
of  cardinal  Cusa's  pretended  "  Demonstration 
of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle."  He  also 
computed  a  kind  of  calendar,  containing  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and '  the  eclipses  for  the  years  1475, 
1498,  ind  15 13,  with  a  table  marking  the 
time  of  Easter  for  thirty  years.  In  the  same 
year  he  returned  with  Bessarion  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  ;  and  he  afterwards 
prolonged  his  stay  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose 


of  furnisliing  himself  with  the  most  curious 
books.  Many  of  those  which  he  could  not 
purchase  he  was  at  the  pains  of  transcribing 
himself,  with  great  readiness  and  elegance  of 
penmanship  ;  and  others  he  got  copied  at  a 
great  expence.  For  well  knowing  that  none 
of  these  books  were  to  be  had  in  Germany, 
he  intended,  at  his  leisure,  to  translate  and 
publish  some  of  the  be-.t  of  them  in  that 
country.  During  this  time  he  had  a  warm 
contest  with  George  of  Trebisond,  whose  an- 
ger he  had  excited  by  criticising  his  translation 
of  Theon's  "Commentaries,"  and  pointing  cut 
some  egregious  blunders  winch  it  contained. 
Having  at  length  procured  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  and  being  weary  of  wandering 
about,  as  well  as  released  from  his  attendance 
on  Bessarion,  who  was  constantly  employed 
on  foreign  legations,  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  for  some  time  delivered  mathematical 
lectures  in  that  city.  While  he  was  thus  occu- 
pied he  was  persuaded  to  remove  to  Buda,  on 
the  invitation  of  Matthias  king  of  Il«ngary, 
who  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  lover  of  letters  and  the  sciences.  Thi* 
prince  accompanied  his  invitation  with  rich 
presents,  and  a  promise  of  an  annual  pension 
of  two  hundred  Hungarian  pieces  of  gold. 
But  what  chiefly  induced  Regiomontanus  to 
accept  the  king's  offer  was  his  desire  of  hav- 
ing access  to  the  rich  and  noble  library  which 
Matthias  had  founded  at  Buda ;  in  which  he 
had  placed  all  the  Greek  books  that  he  could 
purchase  after  the  sacking  of  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  at  Athens,  and  wherever  else  they 
could  be  met  with  throughout  the  Turkish 
dominions.  Our  mathematician  was  received 
at  Buda  with  great  distinction,  and  was  fre- 
quently honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  khig's 
table,  who  expressed  much  satls-faciion  at 
hearing  his  learned  discourses.  He  wasalso  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  archbishop  of  Strigo- 
nia,  who  made  him  many  presents,  and  at  whose 
request  he  drew  up  his  "  Tables  of  Direc- 
tions:" for  Regiomontanus,  profoundly  as  he 
was  versed  in  the  principles  of  genuine  science, 
had  not  surmounted  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
in  favour  of  judicial  astrology. 

In  the  year  147  i,  a  war  having  broken  out 
between  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  Bohe- 
mians, our  author  prudently  determined  to 
avoid  the  threatening  storm,  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  king's  leave  to  retire  to  some  place 
where  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  tran- 
quillity, he  withdrew  to  Nuremberg,  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  that  city.     The  reasons,  as  he 
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Iilmself  tells  us,  wTiicli  induced  him  to  settle 
in  this  place,  were  its  vicinity  to  his  native 
country,  the  peculiar  dexterity  of  the  Nurem- 
berg artists  in  fabricp.ting  his  astronomical 
machines,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  might 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  rceaus  of  the  merchants  in  that  com- 
mercial city.  Being  now  well  skilled  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  of  the  matiie- 
matical  sciences,  he  determined  to  employ 
himself  in  making  astronomical  observations, 
and  also  in  publishing  the  best  of  the  ancient 
authors,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  own 
labours.  With  this  design  he  began  to  set  up 
a  printing-house,  and  form.ed  a  nomenclature 
of  the  books  intended  by  him  for  publication, 
•which  is  still  extant.  The  fame  of  Regio- 
montanus  had  reached  Nuremberg  long  before 
his  settlement  there;  and  after  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  among  them,  the  citizens  justly 
regarded  him  as  an  ornament  to  their  city. 
Among  others,  one  of  the  principal  of  that 
class,  who  was  rich,  and  well-skilled  in  the  sci- 
ences, particularly  astronomy,  cultivated  an  in- 
timacy with  our  mathematician ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  apprized  of  the  laudable  designs 
■which  he  had  in  view,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  expence  of  constructing  the  necessary  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  of  erecting  a 
printing-house.  And  first,  he  ordered  astrono- 
inical  rules  to  be  made  of  brass,  for  observing 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
Afterwards  he  constructed  a  rectangular,  or 
astronomical  radius,  for  taking  the  distances  of 
those  luminaries :  then  an  armillary  astrolabe, 
such  as  was  used  by  Ptolemy,  and  before  him 
by  Hipparchus,  for  observing  the  places  and 
motions  of  the  stars.  In  the  next  place  he 
made  other  lesser  instruments,  as  the  torquet, 
Ptolemy's  metcoroscope,  Sic.  which  had  more 
of  curiosity  than  utility  in  them.  From  this 
apparatus  it  would  have  been  concluded,  that 
Regiomontanus  was  a  diligent  and  accurate 
observer  of  the  laws  and  motions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  even  if  there  had  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  accounts  of  the  observations 
themselves  which  he  made  with  them.  In  the 
two  first  of  our  authorities,  some  instances 
may  be  met  with  of  the  great  correctness  and 
care  with  which  he  proceeded  in  marking  the 
progress  of  different  comets,  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  insert.  With  regard  to 
his  printing-house,  as  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  put  to  press  two  works  of  his  own, 
and  tv/o  others.  The  latter  were,  the  "  New 
Theories"  of  his  master  Purbach,    and  the 


"  Astronomies"  of  Rlanilius.  His  own  pro- 
ductions were,  the  "  New  Calendar,"  and  his 
"  Ephemerides."  In  the  former  are  given,  as 
he  says  in  the  nomenclature  above  mentioned, 
"the  true  oppositions  and  conjunctions  of  the 
luminaries;  delineations  of  their  eclipses;  the 
true  places  of  the  luminaries  every  day ;  the 
difference  of  the  hours,  equinoctial  and  tempo- 
ral, &c."  Of  his  "Ephemerides"  he  says  in  the 
same  nomenclature,  that  it  is  "  what  is  vulgar- 
ly called  an  almanack  for  thirty  years;  where 
you  may  every  day  see  the  true  motion  of  all 
the  planets,  of  the  head  of  the  lunar  dragon, 
together  with  the  aspects  of  the  moon  to  the 
sun  and  planets,  and  the  hours  of  those  aspects 
noted  ;  lastly,  the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries, 
if  any  should  hereafter  happen,  are  described 
in  their  places  ;  and  in  the  fronts  of  the  pages 
are  marked  the  latitudes."  So  acceptable  was 
this  work  at  that  time,  that  every  copy  was 
sold  for  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  it 
was  eagerly  purchased  by  persons  of  all  nations. 
He  likewise  published  most  acute  "  Com- 
mentaries on  Ptolemy's  Almagest:"  a  work 
which  cardinal  Bessarion  valued  so  highly, 
that  he  scrupled  not  to  pronounce  it  worth  a 
whole  province.  He  also  prepared  new  ver- 
sions of  Ptolemy's  "Cosmography;"  and,  at 
his  leisure  hours,  examined  and  explained  works 
of  another  nature.  He  inquired  how  higli 
the  vapours  are  carried  above  the  earth  ;  which 
he  fixed  to  be  not  more  than  twelve  German 
miles.  After  making  observations  on  two 
comets  which  appeared  in  147 1  and  1472,  he 
published  his  Treatise  "  Concerning  the  true 
Place  and  Magnitude  of  Comets."  Peter  Ra- 
mus, in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
admirable  works  attempted  and  performed  by 
Regiomontanus,  tells  us,  that  in  his  workshop 
at  Nuremberg  was  an  automaton,  in  perpetual 
motion  :  that  he  made  an  artificial  fly,  which, 
taking  its  flight  from  his  hand,  would  fly  round 
the  room,  and  at  last,  as  if  weary,  would  re- 
turn to  the  same  place.  And  that  he  fabricated 
an  eagle,  which,  on  the  emperor's  approach  to 
the  city,  he  sent  out,  high  in  the  air,  to  meet  him 
at  some  distance,  and  that  it  accompanied  him 
to  the  city.  Let  us  no  longer  wonder,  adds 
he,  at  the  dove  of  Archytas,  since  Nuremberg 
can  shew  a  dove  and  an  eagle,  armed  with  geo- 
metrical wings.  Whether  there  be  not  some 
exaggeration  in  this  account ,  or  whether  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  inventions  may  be  argued,  from 
the  curious  mechanical  contrivances,  and  what 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  philosophical 
discoveries  of  modern  times,  we  leave  to  the  con- 
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s'lderntion  of  such  of  our  readers  ns  may  deem 
such  subjects  d'-serviiiL'  of  tlicir  hiquivy. 

Six  or  seven  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
Regiomontanus  was  at  Rome,  which  he  had 
left  with  a  high  character  for  erudition  and 
scientific  knowledr;e.  But  his  fame  had  re- 
ceived such  an  accession  from  his  various  pro- 
duciions,  particularly  his  "  Ephemerides,"  and 
his  "  Commentjries"  on  the  Almagest,  that 
the  learned  men  in  that  city  expressed  their 
earnest  wishes  to  have  him  again  amongst 
them.  At  this  time,  likewise,  pope  Sixtus  IV. 
entertained  a  design  of  reforming  the  calen- 
dar ;  and  conceiving  Regiomontanus  to  be  the 
most  proper  and  able  person  for  accomplishing 
such  an  undertaking,  he  sent  for  him  to  Rome. 
To  induce  him  the  more  readily  to  accept  the 
invitation,  his  holiness  made  him  magnificent 
promises;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  fa- 
vours, nominated  him  for  the  present  bisliop  of 
Ratisbon.  Regiomontanus  was  for  some  time  in 
suspense,  before  he  could  prevail  with  himself 
to  accept  the  invitation.  The  splendor  of  the 
dignity  ofFered  him  was  a  powerful  temptation  ; 
but  muchdearer  tohim  were  the  delights  of  his 
studies,  which  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tions must  necessarily  interrupt.  The  thought, 
likewise,  of  leaving  tlie  editionsof  many  va- 
luable authors  imperfect,  the  completion  of 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  was  not 
a  little  distressing  to  him.  But  the  impor- 
tunity and  authority  of  the  pope  prevailed, 
and  he  consented,  though  not  without  great  re- 
gret, to  relinquish  his  employments  at  Nurem- 
berg. One  strong  motive  he  had,  indeed,  for 
acquiescence  in  the  pope's  pleasure,  arising 
from  the  consideration  of  the  great  import- 
ance and  value  of  the  work  to  the  public,  for 
which  his  assistance  was  required.  He 
therefore  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  year  1475: 
but  died  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  July 
1476;  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  poisoned  by  the  sons  of  George 
of  Trebisond,  out  of  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  father,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  the  mortification  which  he  felt 
on  account  of  the  criticisms  made  by  our  au- 
thor on  his  translation  of  Ptolemy's  "Alma- 
gest." Regiomontanus  died  at  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  one  month ;  and,  as  it  was 
the  subject  of  astonishment  that  he  could  un- 
dertake so  many  and  such  prodigious  works  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  so  his  death  was  at- 
tended with  universal  lamentation  for  the  loss 
of  such  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  memory  was  cele- 


brated by  the  best  poets  of  the  times.  Purbnch 
was  the  first  mathematician  who  reduced  the 
trigonometrical  tables  of  sines,  from  the  old 
sexagesimal  division  of  tlie  radius,  to  the  deci- 
mal scale.  He  supposed  the  radius  to  be  divided 
into  600,000  equal  parts,  and  computed  the 
sines  of  the  arcs  to  every  ten  minutes,  in  such 
equal  parts  of  the  radius,  by  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. This  project  of  Purbach  was  perfected 
by  Regiomontanus,  who  not  only  extended  the 
sines  to  everyminutc,  the  radius  being  600,000,  , 
as  designed  by  Purbach,  but  afterwards,  dis- 
liking that  scheme,  as  evidently  imperfect,  he 
computed  them  likewise  to  the  radius  i,ooo,oco 
for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  Regio- 
montanus also  introduced  the  tangents  into 
trigonometry,  the  canon  of  which  he  called 
fxciuiilus,  because  of  the  many  great  advan- 
tages arising  from  them.  Besides  these  things, 
he  enriched  trigonometry  with  many  theorems 
and  precepts.  Indeed,  excepting  for  the  use 
of  logarithms,  the  trigonometry  of  Regiomon- 
tanus is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  own 
time.  His  "Treatise  on  plane  and  spherical 
Trigonometry"  is  in  five  books.  It  was  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1464,  and  printed  in  folio 
at  Nuremberg  in  1553.  In  tlie  fifth  book  are 
various  problems  concerning  rectilinear  tri- 
angles, some  of  which  are  resolved  by  means 
of  algebra  :  a  proof  that  this  science  was 
not  wholly  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
treatise  of  Lucas  de  Burgo.  Regiomontanus 
was  author  of  some  other  works  besides  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  narrative;  for 
an  account  of  wjiich,  we  refer  to  Gassendi 
Vita  Purbach.  et  Rcgiomont.  Martiii' s  B'to<r. 
Phil.  Hut  tons  Math.  Diet.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MULLER,  John,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  and  celebrated  controversial  writer 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Bres- 
law  the  capital  of  Silesia,  in  the  year  1598. 
After  having  gone  through  his  course  of  gram- 
mar-learning, he  commenced  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  in  his  native  city,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  entered  of  the  university  of 
Wittemberg.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  uncommon  assiduity,  and  about  the  year 
1619  took  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy 
with  great  applause.  He  now  removed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  university  of  Lcipsic;  and 
returning  afterwards  to  Wittemberg,  in  1622 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy.  Two  years  after  this  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  in  divinity,  and  in  1627 
accepted  an  invitation   to  become  pastor   of 
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the  church  of  St.  Teter  and  St.  Paul  at  Ham- 
bmg.  In  this  city  he  lived  till  he  v/ns  se;iior 
minister  ;  was  appointed  inspector  o£  the 
schook  and  churches ;  was  frequently  con- 
sulted in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  the  princes  of 
Brunswick,  Ikaudenburg,  and  the  Palatinate  ; 
And  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  numerous 
writings  in  defence  of  the  protestant  cause 
Jigainst  the  Papists,  as  well  as  by  his  other 
various  aiid  -controversial  productions.  He 
expired  suddenly  at  church,  when  about  to 
enter  the  pulpit,  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five.  He  had  been  a  great  favourite  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  charmed  with  his  conversation,  and  spent 
Jiours  at  a  time  with  him  in  his  chamber. 
Among  other  v/orks,  be  was  the  author  of 
"  De  Elementis,  Disput.  XII."  "DeSummo 
Bono,  Disput.  X. ;"  "  Atheismus  devictus  ;" 
■"  Conciones  Scholastics  de  Educatione  Juven- 
tutis ;"  "Conciones  VII.  Super  Psalmum 
XXII. ;"  "Conciones  VIII.  Super  Psalmmn 
VIII.  ;"  '-Conciones  IX.  in  Symbolum  Atha- 
nasii;"  "  Explicatio  Augustanae  Confessionis;" 
"  Utrum  Laici  Vet.  Test,  absque  Cognitione 
Christi  fuerint  Salvati  ;"  "Judaismus  ;"  "  Ana- 
baptismus ;"  ''CoUuvies  Quackerorum  ^''''Pro- 
dromus  Anti-Jansenii,"  "  Anti-Jansenius  ;" 
"  Refutatio  objcctionum,  quibus  Pontificii  Re- 
ligionem  Lutheranam  suspectam  redderc  vo- 
Junt ;"  "  Admonitio  ad  Hamburgenses  de 
Erroribus  Pontificiorum  ;"  "  Figmentum  cere- 
bri humani  de  reprobatione  Honunum  ex  Mero 
Dei  Ccncplacito  ;"  "  Refuiatio  absoluti  decreti 
Dordrechiani ;"  "  De  Sacrificio  Missa:  Ponti- 
ficio  vitando  Libelius,"  &c.  Frekeri  Theat.  Vir 
Eruil.  Clar.      Wittc  Dlarhim  B'log. — M. 

MULLER,  John,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
4)reacher  at  Zurich  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Though  we  are  supplied  with  no  materials  re- 
Jative  to  his  personal  history,  excepting  that 
he  was  living  in  the  year  1678,  yet  the  various 
literature  requisite  for  the  production  of  his 
numerous  works  seems  to  entitle  him  to  this 
-slight  notice.  The  principal  of  them  are, 
"  Qu^Kstiones  miscellanx  de  Muhammedono- 
rum  Deo;"  "De  PersicoTwasiPentateuchs  ;"' 
"  De  Sadduc2c:is.,"  1653  ;  "  Dyas  Quxstionum 
Aq. Nomine  Jesu et Versione .Ethiopica,'  J 654 ; 
"Disputationes  de  Historic  Definiiione,"  1659; 
"  De  SacriB  Scriptoribus  in  Generc  ;"  "  De 
Evangehca  Magorum  Historia  ;"  "  De  Scriptis 
S.  iMatthxi,"  1660;  "  Heptas  Quxstionum  de 
Nativitatis  Christi  Festo,"  1672;  "  Vindicix 
Locorum  Vet.  Testament,  Gen.  I.  iii,  1 1.  Gen. 
xvji.  iij"  "  Decas  Concionum ;"    "Horolo- 


gium  posnitentialc  ;"    "  Tuba  Jcclis  ;"  ■''.tpc-- 
tulum  pccniteiuiale  i"    "  Tractatus  de  Mona- 
chatu  et  Eucharistia,"  &:c.     Morerl. — M. 

MU.MMIUS,Locius,  consul  of  Rome,  B.C. 
146,  was  sent  in  that  year  to  supersede  Me- 
tellus  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Achaians.  He  immediately  encamped  on  the 
istlimus  of  Corinth,  and  invested  that  cele- 
brated city,  which  was  doomed  to  destruction 
by  the  Roman  senate  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  embassadors  of  Rome.  IMummius 
gave  a  total  and  bloody  defeat  to  the  Achaians 
commanded  by  Diasus,  in  the  valley  of  Leuco- 
petra,  after  which  Corinth  was  deserted  by 
most  of  its  inhabitants,  ami  left  defenceless.  Af- 
ter waiting  three  days  through  the  apprehen- 
sion of  an  ambuscade,  the  Roman  army  enter- 
ed, put  to  death  all  the  men  they  found  of  mi- 
litary age,  and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  plunder  of  Corinth,  the  richest 
city  then  in  the  world  in  the  remains  of  an- 
tient  art,  was  given  to  the  soldiery,  with  the 
exception  of  such  pieces  as  the  consul  thought 
worthy  of  preserving  for  the  decoration  of 
Rome.  His  judgment  in  this  matter,  hov/- 
ever,  was  much  inferior  to  his  disinterested- 
ness and  integrity  ;  for  so  little  did  he  possess 
of  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur,  that  wlien  the 
spoils  were  put  on  ihip-board  to  be  conveyed 
to  Rome,  he  gave  notice  to  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  that  if  any  of  them  were  lost,  they 
were  to  be  replaced  with  others  as  good,  at 
their  own  expence.  1  he  fortune  of  a  famous 
picture,  the  Bacchus  of  Aristides,  was  remark- 
able. It  was  found  employed  by  some  Roman 
soldiers  as  a  table  to  play  at  dice  upon ;  and 
being  rescued  from  their  hands,  was  put  up  to 
sale  with  the  other  spoils.  Attains,  king  of 
Perganius,  bid  for  it  near  5,000/.  sterling  ;  at 
which  Mummius  was  so  much  surprised,  that 
supposing  it  to  possess  some  magical  virtue,  he 
cancelled  the  bargain,  to  the  king's  great  mor- 
tiacation.  The  consul  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  vi'here  it  was  seen  by  Strabo  before  its 
destruction  in  the  conflagration  of  that  edifice. 
When  Corinth  had  been  pillaged  of  all  its  port- 
able treasures,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  its  founda- 
tions were  razed — a  severity  which  Cicero  li- 
berally censures.  Mummius  on  his  return  to 
Rome  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  which 
was  embellished  by  a  display  of  all  the  rarities 
of  art  that  he  had  brought  from  Corinth.  He 
afterwards  served  the  office  of  censor;  and 
falling  upon  some  account  under  the  displea-' 
sure  of  his  fellow-citizen?,  was  sent  into  ba- 
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nishment,  and  died  at  Dclos.  Livii  Epit. 
Patercul.      Pliny.      Univ.  Hist. — A. 

RIUNDINUS.    See  IVIondino. 

MUNCER, Thomas,  a  famous  German  fa- 
natic in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Zwickaw,  a  town  in  INIlsnia;  but  of  the  year 
of  his  birth  we  have  seen  no  notice.  He  was 
educated  to  the  church,  and  became  a  disciplo 
of  Luther,  whose  principles  he  propagated  for 
some  time  with  great  zeal  and  success  in  Thu- 
ringla.  Being,  however,  of  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  become  con- 
nected with  Nicholas  Storl;,  the  leader  of  a  fa- 
natical branch  of  the  sect  of  anabaptists,  who 
pretended  to  divine  revelations,  and  to  greater 
purity  of  doctrine  than  the  rest  of  that  com- 
munion To  his  notions  !\Iuncer  became  a 
convert;  and  having  been  re-baptized,  with  tlie 
same  pretensions  embarked  in  making  prose- 
lytes to  his  new  principles  from  among  his 
former  followers.  "Luther,  he  told  them," 
sayj  Dr.  Robertson,  "  had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  res- 
cued the  church  from  the  yoke  of  popery,  but 
his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an 
example  of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  man- 
ners. In  order  to  avoid  vice,"  says  he,  "  men 
must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  1  hey 
must  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  little, 
wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  In  their  whole 
deportment.  Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  In 
this  manner,  may  expect  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing will  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  vi- 
sible sign  discover  his  will  to  them  ;  if  that  il- 
lumination be  at  any  time  withheld,  we  may 
expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with 
us  so  harshly,  and  remind  him  of  his  promises. 
This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  him 
to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerring  hand  which 
conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us, be- 
ware, however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arro- 
gance; but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his  eye,  let 
them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in 
which  he  formed  them,  and  having  all  things 
jn  common,  let  them  live  together  like  bre- 
thren, without  any  marks  of  subordination  or 
pre-eminence."  These  wild  and  enthusiastic 
notions  spread  wonderfully  among  the  peasants 
of  'Ihuringia,  and,  combined  with  tlie  spirit 
of  revolt  against  tyrannical  oppression  which 
broke  out  among  them  about  the  same  time, 
produced  the  most  unhappy  tumults  and  com- 
motions in  that  country  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Germany.  In  our  life  of  Luther  we  have 
already  given  a  particular  account  of  the  pro- 


ceedings of  Munccr  and  his  deluded  follow- 
ers, and  of  the  di:struction  which  he  proved 
the  mt-ans  of  drawing  down  on  their  heails  and 
his  own  in  the  ycir  132A.  1  o  that  account 
we  refer  our  re.uievs,  adding  only,  tliat,  not- 
withstanding his  cnihusiasm,  IMuncer  met  the 
ignominious  de  ith  whlcli  Iiis  crimes  deserved 
with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit;  and  that  the 
fanatical  notions  which  he  had  disseminated 
produced,  not  long  afterwards,  effects  still  more 
memorable  as  well  as  more  extravagant  at  ~S\\xn- 
ster,  as  may  be  seen  in  all  the  historians  of  the: 
times.  Seckendorf.  Hist.  Lutheran,  li!>.  it.  Ro- 
bertsous  Hijt.  Charles  F.  vol.  11.  book  i  ;  Mosh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  .vw".  cap.  Hi.  sect.  Hi.  par.  2. 
jlfow/.— INI. 

MUNCK,  John,  a  celebrated  Danish  navi- 
gator, was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  discoveries  of  Hudson, 
in  1610,  having  excited  considerable  attention 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,. 
INIunck  was  ordered  by  his  sovereign  to  pur- 
sue the  same  route,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  proceed  to  India  by  a 
north-west  passage.  Two  ships  were  equip- 
ped for  this  purpose,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May, 
1619,  Munck  set  sail  from  the  Sound.  On 
the  20th  of  June  following,  he  saw  Cape  Fare- 
well, and  passing  through  Hudson's  Strait,  to 
which,  in  honour  of  his  king,  he  gave  the . 
name  of  Fretum  Chrlstlani,  or  Christian'."; 
Strait,  discovered  In  it  an  island,  in  lat  60°  20' 
North,  which,  on  account  of  the  reindeer 
found  in  it,  was  called  Deer  Island.  He  also 
gave  the  name  of  Mare  Novum,  or  the  New 
Sea,  to  that  wliich  washes  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dore,  and  the  appellation  of  Mare  Chrlstlanum, 
or  Christian's  Sea,  tothepart  adjacent  to  Green- 
land. In  the  latitude  of  sixty,  this  navigator 
met  with  so  much  ice  as  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable for  him  to  advance  fartlier  north  ;  he 
therefore  directed  his  course  to  Churchill's. 
river,  where  he  landed,  and  where  he  found  the 
ice  to  be  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  thickness.  Here  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  were  attacked  by  tlie  scurvy, , 
which  was  followed  by  the  dysentery,  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  1620,  JMunck  himself  was 
taken  so  ill  that  he  remained  four  days  without 
food  or  drink,  as  his  provisions  were  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted.  On  crawling  out  of  his  hut,, 
after  recovering  some  degree  of  strength,  he 
found  no  more  than  two  of  his  men  alive ; 
though  the  crews  of  his  two  ships  had  consist-, 
ed  of  sixty-four.  Tiiese  two  men  were  over*- 
joyed  to  see  their  commander;  aud  the  three 
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survivors  endeavoured  to  give  each  other  every 
3S5ist;uiee  in  thoir  power.  The  ice  beinjj  dis- 
solved on  the  1 8th,  they  began  to  fish  for  salmon 
and  trout ;  and  in  a  little  time  they  were  com- 
pletely restored  to  health.  They  now  left  the 
larger  of  the  two  vessels  in  the  river,  giving  it 
the  name  of  Munck's  harbour,  and  set  out  in 
the  smaller  in  order  to  return.  Scon  after,  they 
lost  their  boat,  and  the  ice  having  broken  their 
rudder,  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  repair  it. 
They,  however,  recovered  their  boat  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  and  after  encountering  a 
violent  storm,  which  shattered  their  mast  and 
Carried  away  their  sails,  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  reach  a  harbour  in  Norway,  and  in  a  few 
days  after  arrived  at  Copenhagen,  where  the 
king,  who  had  considered  Munck  as  lost,  was 
-TOuel:  .PStcnished  to  see  him.  IMunck  was  af- 
terwards employed  "by  iiis  sovereign  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  in  the  Elbe,  in  the  yeftis  16:4, 
1625,  and  1627,  and  died  in  the  month  of  June 
1628,  during  a  maritime  expedition.  Forsters 
Uistory  i}f  the  Discoveries  in  the  North. — J. 

MUNIC,  BuRCHARn  Christopher,  count, 
a  celebrated  general,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, at  New-Huntorf,  in  the  county  of  Ol- 
denburgh,  in  the  year  1683.  He  received  an 
excellent  education;  and  being  endowed  with 
a  ready  genius,  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  languages  and  sciences  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  was  qualified  to  undertakes 
lour  to  France,  where  he  improved  himself  in 
every  branch  of  learning,  and  applied  in  parti- 
cular to  engineering  both  civil  and  military, 
and  also  to  fortification.  Having  by  these 
means  become  advantageously  known  to  the 
court  of  Lewis  XIV.  he  was  appointed  an  en- 
gineer in  the  French  army;  but  being  un- 
willing to  serve  against  the  empire,  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  in  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge of  tactics  was  made  a  captain  by  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  with  his 
troops  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Landau. 
Soon  after,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
prince  ot  Hesse-Cassel,  by  whom  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  major  of  the  foot-guards;  and 
in  this  situation  he  had  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving himself  in  the  art  of  war  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  cool  intrepidity  in 
several  engagements  and  sieges,  and  particular- 
ly at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet ;  when,  as  a  re- 
compense for  his  bravery,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  battle  of 
Denain,  in  1712,  he  was  dangerously  wounded 


and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  ;  but  being 
liberated  the  year  following,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment.     In   17 16  he 
quitted  the  Hessian  and  entered  into  the  Polish 
service  under  Augustus  II.  where  he  soon  rose 
to  the    rank  of  major-general;  but  being  in- 
sulted in  172 1  by  count   Fleming,  the  king's 
favourite,  he  repaired  to  Petersburgh,  by  the 
advice  of  prince  Dolgorucki  the  Russian  mi- 
nister in  Poland,  and  was  received  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  by  Peter  the  Great,  who 
employed  him  in  several  important  affairs,  both 
civil  and  military,  so  that  he  successively  filled 
the  highest  posts  in  the  army  and  the  state.    In 
1723  he  was  intrusted  with  the  construction 
of  the  famous  canal  of  Ladoga,  and  this  work 
he  completed  with  so  much  skill  and  expedi- 
tion that  the  czar,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction, 
admitted  him  a  member  of  his  council.    But  his 
talents  were  more  suited  to  the  field  than  the 
cabinet.     By  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct  he 
incurred  the  displeasure,  in  particular,  of  count 
Osterman;  nevertheless,   the  empress    Catha- 
rine conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Alexander 
Newski ;    and  in    1727,  Peter   II.  made  him 
commander  in  chief,  and  in  1728  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  count.     He  was  in  no  less  favour 
with  the  empress  Ann,  who  honoured  him  with 
various  marks  of  her  approbation,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  became  president 
of  the  College  of  War,  general  field-marshal, 
chief  of  the  new  corps  of  noble  land  cadets,  and 
knight  of  the   order  of  St.   Andrew.     Count 
Osterman,  however,  was  continually  labouring 
to  procure  his  fall ;  and  having  at  length  gained 
over  counts  Lbwenvvolde  and  Biren  to  be  of 
the  same  party,  the  latter,  to  remove  Munic 
from    court,    caused    him    to    be   appointed 
commander  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Poland, 
with  orders    to    reduce  Dantzic,   which  had 
given  shelter  to  the  fugitive  king  Stanislaus. 
Though  his  enemies  threw  every  possible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  to  impede  his   progress,  he 
carried  on  his  operations  with  so  much  effect, 
that  the  place  at  length  surrendered,  after  a  long 
and  close  siege.     He  was  then  ordered  to  re- 
store tranquillity  in  Poland,  which  he  did  with 
so  much  success,  that  the  whole  kingdom  sub- 
mitted to  king  Augustus;  but  war  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  broken  out  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  he  was  again  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
being    appointed    commander  in  chief  of  the 
Russian  army    sent  into   the   Ukraine.     The 
campaign  was  opened  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1735,  and  before  the  end  of   the  next  year 
Munic  had  defeated  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
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in  two  skirmishes,  and  made  liimself  master  of 
Perekop,  Koslof,  and  Baktschisari,  but  with  the 
loss  of   30,000  men,  and  the  discontent  of  se- 
veral of  his  officers,  of  whom  tlie  prince    of 
Hesse-Hombnrg  and  a  nephew  of  count  Biren 
were    the   most  considerable.      The  empress, 
however,  was  so  well   satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct, that  she  rewarded  him  with  the  grant  of 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  Ukraine.      In  the 
year  1737  he  took  Oczacowby  storm,  and  after 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  re- 
duced  Choczim   in    1739,  and    subjected   the 
greater  part  of  Moldavia  to  the  Russian  domi- 
nion.     But  most  of  these  conquests  were  re- 
stored   to  the  Turks   by  the    treaty    of  peace 
which  followed  soon  after  ;   and  this  gave  con- 
siderable umbrage  to  Munic,  whose  discontent 
■was  still  further  increased    in  consequence  of 
his  not  having  been  consulted  in  regard  to  that 
treaty.     When  Biren,  after    the  death  of  the 
empress  Ann,  in  the  year  1740,  got  the  chief 
management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of 
prince    Ivan,    Munic    endeavoured,    by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  obtain  his  favour,  with 
a  view  of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
naval  and  land  forces  ;  b^t  being  disappointed 
in  his  expectation,  he  resolved,   if  possible,   to 
effect  the  duke's  overthrow,  a  design  which  he 
at  length  accomplished,  Biren  with  two  other 
persons  of  distinction  being  arrested  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1740,  and  conveyed  to  Siberia. 
Munic,  however,  did  not  obtain  that  ofRce  of 
•which  he  was  so  ardently  desirous  ;  and  though 
the  grand  duchess  made  him  prime   minister, 
he  was   so   dissatisfied  at  not  being  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  his  ambition  began  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  court  so  much,  that  he 
requested  permission    to    resign    his   employ- 
ments ;  and  this  request   was  granted  with   a 
readiness    which  he  little  expected.     Instead, 
therefore,  of   repairing   to  the  Prussian  court, 
to  which  he  was  strongly  invited,    he  impru- 
dently remained  in  Russia,   flattering  himself 
■with  the  hopes  of  being  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer dignity  ;  and  when  the  empress  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
revolution,  he  was   arrested  by  order  of  that 
princess  on  the  6th  of  December  1741.     The 
ostensible  reason  of  this  disgrace  was,  that  he 
had  persuaded   the  empress    -nn  to  nominate 
Ivan  her  successor ;  but  the  real  cause,  accord- 
ing to  a  late  traveller  in  Russia,  was,  that  by 
order  of  that  empress  he   hid  taken  into  cus- 
tody  one    ci  Elizabeth's    favourites.       Munic 
wt-i  brought  before  a  committee  appointed  to 
ex.imin.    s.ate  prisoners,  and   being  harassed 
Vol.  vh. 


with   repeated  questions,  and  perceiving   that 
his  judges  were  determined  to  find  him  guilty, 
he  said  to  them  :  "  Dictate  the  answers  which 
you   wish   me  to  make,  and  I  will  sign  tht-m." 
The  judges  immediately  wrote  down  a  confes- 
sion of  several  cliarges,  which  being  subscribed 
by  Munic,  his  mock-trial  was  concluded.     Be- 
ing thus  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  quartered  ;  but  his  sentence  was 
changed  by   Elizabeth   to   perpetual  imprii-on- 
ment.       During  the    long    period    of    twenty 
years  he  was  confined  at  the  small   town    of 
Pelim  in   Siberia,    in   an  ostrog   or  prison   of 
which,  according  to  Manstein,  he  had  himself 
drawn  the  plan  for  the  reception  of  Biren.     It 
was   an  area  inclosed  by  high  palisades  about 
170  feet  square,  within  which  was  a  wooden 
house  inhabited  by  himself  and  his   wife,  with 
his  chaplain  Marten,  and  a  few  servants,  and  a 
small  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands.      fie   received    a    daily   allowance    of 
twelve  shillings  for  the   maintenance  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  domestics;  which  small  sum 
he  increased  by  keeping  cows  and  selling  part 
of  the  milk,  and  occasionally  instructing  youth 
in  geometry  and  engineering.     During  his  te- 
dious confinement  he  exhibited  the  utmost  re- 
signation, tranquillity,  and  even  cheerfulness. 
He  was  accustomed  everyday,  atdiimer,  todrink 
to  his  wife,  "  a  happy  return  to  Petersburgh." 
He  had  prayers   twice  a   day  from   eleven   to 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  Irom  six  to  seven 
in  the  evening :  they  were  read,  in    German, 
by  his  chaplain,  who  dying  in  1741,  the  count 
himself    afterwards    performed    the    service. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  spent  in  the   culti- 
vation of  his  garden,  and  in  giving  instruction, 
he  found  suflicient  leisure  for  composing  hymns, 
for  translating  several  psalms  and  prayers  into 
German  verse,  and  for  writing  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war,  which   he  proposed,    if   released 
from  his  confinement,  to  present  to    the   king 
of  Prussia.     In  the   last  year  of  his  confine- 
ment a  soldier,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  ar- 
rested on  account  of  some  theft,  having  threat- 
ened to  inform  against  his  servants  for  supply- 
ing him  with  pens  and  paper,  lie  was   obliged, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  discovery,  to  destroy  all  his 
writings,  the  labour  and  amusement  of  so  many 
solitary  hours.     He  had  always  flattered  him- 
self with  the  expectation  of  recovering  his  li- 
berty at  the  accession  of  I'^tcr  III. ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  that  event  than,  vjfh 
the  agitation  natural  to  a  person  in  his  state,  he 
began  to  dread   that  his  expectation  was  ill- 
founded.     For  several  weeks  he  suffered  the 
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most  alarming  anxiety,  always  fluctuating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  and  often  declared  that 
these  few  weeks  appeared  to  him  much  longer 
than  all  the  former  years  of  his  confinement.  At 
length,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  Febru- 
ary 1762,  the  long-expected  messenger  arrived 
from  Petersburgh  with  the  order  for  his  release. 
Munic,  who  happened  to  be  engaged  in  prayers, 
did  not  perceive  him,  and  his  wife  made  signs 
to  the  messenger  not  to  disturb  her  husband. 
Being  informed  of  his  recall,  he  was  so  affected 
as  to  faint  away  ;  but  soon  recovering  he  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  in  the  most  fervent 
manner  offered  up  his  thanks  for  this  change 
of  situation.  On  the  19th  he  departed  from 
Pelim,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  arrived  at 
Petersburgh,  in  the  same  sheep-skin  dress  which 
he  had  worn  in  his  prison.  On  the  31st  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor. 
Peter,  after  hanging  about  his  neck  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  restoring  him  to  his  an- 
cient rank,  said  to  him,  '•  I  hope  that  your 
advanced  age  will  still  permit  you  to  serve  me." 
*♦  Since  your  majesty,"  replied  the  count  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  speech,  "  has  raised  me 
from  darkness  into  light,  and  recalled  me  from 
Siberia,  to  prostrate  myself  before  your  throne, 
I  shall  always  be  most  willing  to  expose  my 
life  in  your  service."  During  the  memorable 
revolution  of  1762,  Munic,  actuated  by  a 
noble  sense  of  gratitude,  had  offered  to  sup- 
port the  emperor  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  per- 
son ;  but  this  conduct  did  not  draw  down  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  Catharine  after  she  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  When  that 
princess  mildly  inquired  the  motives  of  such 
an  opposition  to  her  interest,  Munic,  with  a 
spirit  which  twenty  years  imprisonment  could 
not  subdue,  replied  :  "  At  that  period,  I  was 
engaged  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty  and  gra- 
titude to  exert  myself  in  behalf  of  my  late 
master.  Your  majesty  is  now  my  sovereign, 
and  you  will  experience  from  me  the  same 
fidelity."  The  empress,  struck  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  answer,  reposed  in  him,  with 
equal  greatness  of  mind,  the  most  unbounded 
confidence,  which  was  justified  by  his  subse- 
quent conduct.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1767,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Munic  was  a  man  who  displayed  in  his  cha- 
racter great  virtues  and  great  defects.  He  was 
exceedingly  laborious,  and  so  pertinacious  in 
his  designs,  when  once  formed,  that  no  ob- 
stacle or  difficulty  could  deter  him  from  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  To  great  acute- 
ness  of  judgment  he  united  uncommon  accu- 


racy, which  was  apparent  even  in  his  style. 
He  favoured  literature,  and  frequented  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men.  He  was  also  acquainted 
with  tlie  arts,  for  which  he  had  a  considerable 
taste ;  and  distinguished  himself,  in  particu- 
lar, as  a  general,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  tac- 
tics; but  is  accused  of  exercising  too  much  se- 
verity to  those  who  were  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. To  the  defective  side  of  his  character 
may  be  added,  that  he  was  too  precipitate  in 
his  measures,  and  that  he  did  not  display  suf- 
ficient magnanimity  under  misfortunes.  These 
faults  were  further  heightened  by  an  unstea- 
diness of  disposition,  which  rendered  him 
sometimes  parsimonious  and  at  others  liberal ; 
often  haughty  and  imperious,  but  frequently 
fawning  and  abject.  He  was  violent,  and  prone 
to  anger;  irreconcileable  when  once  offended; 
eager  for  revenge,  and,  on  some  occasions,  un- 
grateful. Being  immoderately  ambitious,  he 
solicited,  after  the  conquest  of  Moldavia,  to^ 
remain  there  as  hospodar ;  and  when  disap- 
pointed in  this  object,  he  requested,  but  with- 
out success,  to  be  created  duke  of  Ukraine. 
When  he  made  the  latter  request,  Biren  said: 
"  Munic  is  remarkably  modest;  I  thought  he 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  to 
be  grand  duke  of  Russia."  His  faults,  how- 
ever, did  scarcely  any  hurt  but  to  himself,  and 
his  virtues  were  of  great  benefit  to  Russia. 
Fb'rsok  til  et  B'wgraphukt  Lexicon  ofver  Larde 
och  navmhinmge  Utlandshe  Alan.  Busching's 
Hist.  Alag.  Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland,  Ritsiia,. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark. — J. 

MUNOZ,  Jerome,  an  able  Spanish  mathe- 
matician and  oriental  scholar  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Valentia,  but  of  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  death  we  have  seen  no  ac- 
count. He  appears  to  have  risen  into  fame 
first  of  all  in  Italy,  as  a  teacher  of  the  He- 
brew language  at  Ancona,  where  the  Jews 
themselves  bestowed  the  highest  commenda- 
tion on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  sacred 
tongue.  Nor  was  he  less  applauded  for  his 
profound  skill  in  the  Greek  language,  polite 
literature,  and  particularly  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired rendered  his  countrymen  desirous  of 
securing  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  to  his 
native  land,  and  he  accepted  of  their  invita- 
tion to  repair  to  the  university  of  Salamanca. 
In  this  seminary,  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Hebrew,  and  of  the 
mathematics,  with  a  very  ample  stipend;  and 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
assiduous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  double 
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ofilce.  He  was  the  autlior  of  "  Institutlones 
Arithmeticx  ad  Percipie.idam  Astrologiam  et 
Mathematicas  Facultatcj  nccessariie,"  1566, 
quarto  -,  "  Alphabetum  Hebraicum  cum  ratione 
legend!  cum  punctis;"  "Lectura  Gcographica;" 
and  "  Treatise  on  the  new  Comet,  and  its  Prog- 
nostics," of  which  a  French  translation  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1574,  in  octavo.  AntonVi 
Bibl.  Script.  Hispan.     AIoreri.—M. 

MUNSTER,  Sebastian,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  distinguished  both  as 
a  mathematician  and  linguist,  was  born  at  In- 
gelheim  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1489;  and  after 
being  some  time  a  Franciscan  monk,  quitted 
that  order  and  embraced  the  reformed  religion. 
He  studied  under  John  Stbffler;  applied  af- 
terwards to  biblical  literature  and  the  Hebrew, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  that  language 
and  theology  at  Heidelberg,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Basle  to  hold  a  similar  office,  and 
where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1552.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  among  the  German  lite- 
rati who  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  geography,  and  he  composed  a  work 
on  that  subject  intitled  "  Cosmographia  Uni- 
versalis," which  was  printed  in  1550,  and  af- 
terwards translated  into  Italian  and  other  lan- 
guages. A  French  edition  of  it  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1575,  two  volumes,  folio,  with  many 
corrections  and  additions.  The  president  De 
Thou  says,  "  that  Munster  was  so  learned  in 
theology  and  geography,  that  he  was  styled  the 
Esdras  and  Strabo  of  Gtrmany."  He  con- 
structed also  a  map  of  the  territory  of  Basle 
and  another  of  Germany,  which  was  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  Tilleman  Stella,  in  1567. 
Rlunster's  service  to  astronomy  and  other 
branches  of  the  mathematics  was  no  less  emi- 
nent than  that  rendered  by  him  to  geography. 
Montucla  speaks  of  a  treatise  on  geometry 
written  by  him,  under  the  title  of  "  Rudimen- 
ta  Mathematica;"  and  he  composed  a  work  on 
gnomonics  which  the  same  author  character- 
izes as  an  excellent  performance,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  modern  art  of  dialling.  It  de- 
scribes the  method  of  making  various  dials  on 
a  horizontal  plane  or  a  wall,  ring-dials;  con- 
cave and  cylindrical  dials,  and  others  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrant,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and 
the  corresponding  hours  at  different  places 
marked  on  them.  It  was  printed  at  Basle 
with  the  title  of  "  Compositio  Horologiorum," 
in  153 1,  quarto.  To  these  works  Weidler 
(Hist.  Astrom.)  adds  an  "  Organon  Urani- 
cum,"  in  which  the  author  gives  a  theory  of 
the  planets,  with    their  various  motions  for 


more  than  a  hundred  years.  Munster's  labours 
as  a  linguist  render  him  no  less  conspicuous. 
Besides  Scholia  on  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Soll- 
nus,  he  gave  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  tlie  annotations  of  the  rabbis;  an- 
other of  Josephus ;  "  Grammatica  Hebraica;" 
"Diet.  Hebraica;  Chaldaico-Latinum;"  "  Ca- 
lendarium  Hebraicum;"  "  Grammatica  Chal- 
daica;"  "  Tabulx  novse  ad  Geog.  Ptolemtei;" 
"  Abrahami  Ben  Chai  Hispani  Sphsera  Mundi 
Hebraice  ex Latina  VersioneSchreckenfuchsil ;" 
"  EHk  Judrei  Arithmetica  cum  suis  Annota- 
tionibus  Marginalibus."  Jllgem.  Hist.  Lexicon:, 
Vaugondy  Essai  sur  l' Hist  aire  de  la  Geographic  ; 
Montucla  Hist,  des  Mathematijucs  s  IVeidleri 
Hist.  Astroiioinia. — J. 

MUNTER,  Balthasar,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man divine,  was  born  in  1735,  at  Lubec,  where 
his  father  resided  as  a  merchant.  He  was  first 
placed  at  the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  made 
such  a  rapid  progress  in  the  Latin  language 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  write  it  with  great  rea- 
diness, both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  He  ob- 
tained much  reputation  also,  while  at  school, 
by  his  German  poetry,  and  particularly  two 
odes  in  praise  of  the  Deity;  the  spirit  display- 
ed in  which  afforded  a  very  happy  presage  of 
that  celebrity  to  which  he  afterwards  attained 
in  sacred  poetry.  In  1754  he  repaired  to  Jena 
to  complete  his  education,  and  after  giving  very 
favourable  specimens  of  his  abilities  by  acade- 
mic exercises,  chiefly  on  philosophical  subjects, 
he  became  a  private  teacher  in  1757,  and  then 
adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  He  en- 
tered on  this  new  career  with  great  success; 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  own  sup- 
port, which  during  the  seven  years  war  was  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  even  at  Jena,  where 
provisions  were  dear,  induced  him  to  make 
great  exertions.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
church;  and  having  acquired  much  celebrity  by 
his  discourses  in  a  society  established  at  Jena, 
and  by  various  funeral  orations  printed  between 
1759  and  1762,  some  of  his  friends  expressed 
a  wish  of  hearing  him  at  Gotha.  He  accord- 
ingly preached  before  the  duke ;  met  with 
great  approbation;  and  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  chaplainship  to  the  Orphan-house,  he  was 
invited  thither  by  the  director  of  that  institu- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  court  by  the  duke.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  whole  ducal  family;  and 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  his  avocations, 
applied  with  great  diligence  to  his  studies. 
Besides  some  volumes  of  sermons,  he  made 
himself  known  by  a  treatise  on  the  "  Tree  of 
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Knowledge,"  which  wns    occasioned   by   the 
following  circumstance.    Many  of  the  divines 
of  Gotha  suspected  Munter  of  heterodoxy,  and 
one  of  them  in  his  public  lectures  accused  him 
of  being  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  in  which 
Beverlajid's  liypothesis,  respecting  the  origin  of 
evil,  was  defended.     In  answer  to  this  accusa- 
tion, Munter  published  the  above  work ;  which 
evidently  shewed  that  he  was  a  man  of  exten- 
sive knowledge,   and   made  the   neighbouring 
literati,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  en- 
tertain a   higher  opinion  of  his  talents.     He 
was  now  appointed  by  the  duke  superintendent 
at  Tonna,  a  few   miles  from  Gotha ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  eloquence  having  reached  Copen- 
hagen,  he  was  invited  thither  on    the  death 
of  Hauber,  to  be  pastor  of  the  German  con- 
gregation   in    that  city.      In  Denmark  he  ex- 
perienced every  encouragement  and  the  most 
liberal  treatment ;  for  besides  being  of  a  mild 
and  benevolent  character  he  was  exceedingly 
tolerant  in  regard  to  difference  of  opinions,  as 
he  considered  religion  chiefly  on  the  practical 
side,  and  thought  that  the  greatest  proof  of  its 
divine  origin   was  to  be  found  in   its   effects. 
This   proof  he  illustrated  at  full  length  in  his 
"  Conversations  of  a  reflecting  Christian  with 
himself,  on  the  "I'ruth   and  divine  Origin   of 
his  Belief;"  a  book  which  was  received  with 
the  greatest   approbation  by  those  even  who 
thought  diff^irentiy  in  regard  to  many  points, 
and  which  has  acquired  a  distinguished   place 
among  the  defences  of  religion.     His  utility  as 
a  preacher  was  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  congregation :  his  sermons  were 
much  frequented  by  the  members  of  others, 
and  often  when  they  related  to  interesting  sub- 
jects were  translated  into  Danish,  and  thereby 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  diffuse  ra- 
tional ideas  in   regard  to  religion  throughout 
that  capital.     The  education  of  youth  he  al- 
vays  considered  as  a  very  important  part  of 
his  duty.     Not  satisiied   with   preparing  those 
who  were  to  be  confirmed,  he  every  winter 
employed  several  hours  in  the  week  in  teaching 
the   children  of  his  friends  and   acquaintance. 
As  the  ground  of  his  religious  instruction  he  at 
first    employed   the    small  works  of    Alberti, 
Cramer  and  Dieterich ;  but  he  at  length  re- 
solved to  compose  a  treatise  of  his  own,  called 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and  Prac- 
tice of  Religion,"  which  was  distinguished  by 
its  perspicuity  and  practical  utility.     When  at 
school,  and  at  a  period  which  may  with  justice 
be  called  the  golden  age  of  the  German  poetry, 
he  had  given  evident  proofs  of  his  talent  for 


sacred  compositions  of  that  kind,   and  critics 
had   declared  them   to  be   excellent.     At  the 
university,  and  during   the   first  years  of  his 
preaching,  he  had  exercised  himself  in  this  de- 
partment, and  obtained  great  applause  in  Thu- 
ringia   by   his    cantatas   on    the    gospels    and 
epistles,  which  he  wrote  for  the  chapel  of  the 
prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.      He  con- 
tinued  also    his    occupation    at    Copenhagen, 
wliere  his  poetical  talents  were  excited  by  an 
intimate  intercourse   with   Cramer,  Klopstock, 
Gerstenberg  and  Funk;  and  where  he  was  en- 
couraged by  their  approbation  to  undertake  new 
labours  of  the  same  kind.      He  published   his 
"  Sacred  Cantatas"  in   1 769,   and  these   were 
followed,  in  the  years  1773  and  1775,  ^Y  ^'^'^ 
"  Collections  of  Spiritual  Songs."     He    con- 
sidered it  as  the  duty  of  a  poet  to  give  to  his 
works  the  utmost  degree  of  correctness ;    and 
in  regard  to  musical  propriety  he   was  so   de- 
licate, that  his  hymns,  when  corrected  and  im- 
proved, were  set  by  the  ablest  composers,  such 
as  Scheibe,  the   two  Bachs,  Benda  and  Rolle. 
The  idea  he  entertained  of  the  utility  of  good 
hymns  for  public  and  private  instruction  made 
him  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  sentiments 
they    contained,   and  to  propriety    of  expres- 
sion.    They  are  therefore  valuable,  not  merely 
for  their  religious  tendency,  but  as  the  compo- 
sitions of   an  enlightened  mind;    and  they  cer- 
tainly   deserve    that   place    which    they  have 
found  in  all  the   German  collections.     ISlore 
poetical  and  bc'der  on  the  whole  than  those  of 
Gellert ;   less   lyrical    and    often  less    verbose 
than  those  of  Cramer ;   they  are  well  adapted 
for  divine  service.     In  the  year   1772,  he   at- 
tended the  unfortunate  count  Struenzee,  during 
his  imprisonment,    and  revived   in   his  mind 
those  sentiments  of  religion  which  had  not  been 
totally  eradicated  by  bad  habits  and  a  life  of 
vicious  indulgence.      The   account  given   by 
Munter  of  Struenzee's  conversion  bears   the 
strongest  marks   of  the  most  disinterested  at- 
tachment, and  thus  belies  the  report  long  circu- 
lated, that  Munter  was  Struenzee's  persecutor. 
No  work  in  modern   times  was  read  with   so 
much  avidity.     Several  editions  of  it  were  sold 
in  a  few  months;  in  the  course  of  two  years 
there  appeared  one  Danish,  one  Swedish,  two 
French,  and  one  Dutch  translation  of  it;  and 
by  these  means  Munter's  name  became  known 
tliroughout  every  part  of  Europe.      A  conse- 
quence of  this  work  was  his  "  Conversations 
of  a  reflecting  Christian  with  himself,"  wliich 
has  been  already  mentioned.     In  the  year  1786 
Munter  sustained  a  severe  stroke  by  the  loss  of 
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his  second  son,  who  liaJ  been  bred  to  the  sea, 
and  who  was  unfortunately  drownt'd  while 
swimming  in  tlie  harbour  of  Bounleaux.  But 
notwithstanding  this  heavy  afliiction,  lie  en- 
joyed a  tolerable  share  of  health  till  the  period 
of  his  death,  whieh  took  place  in  the  month 
of  October,  1793.  Modesty  and  benevolence 
were  the  most  striking  features  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  an  excellent  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate father,  and  a  sincere  friend.  His  house 
was  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  at  Copenhagen.  SchlichtegroU's 
Neei  ology. — J. 

MUNTING,  Henry,  a  physician  and  bo- 
tanist, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  Groningen.  After 
spending  eight  years  in  foreign  travel,  during 
which  he  particularly  attended  to  botanical  re- 
searches, he  settled  in  his  native  place,  and  be- 
gan to  form  a  garden  of  curious  native  and  fo- 
reign plants.  The  expence  of  this  establish- 
ment absorbed  his  patrimonial  and  professional 
income,  so  that  he  would  have  been  reduced  to 
indigence,  had  not  the  states  of  the  province 
patronised  a  design  whieh  promised  to  be  so 
useful  to  the  university  of  Groningen,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him,  in  1641,  a  pension  with  the 
title  of  their  botanist.  In  1654  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  botany, 
■with  a  considerable  augmentation  of  his  pen- 
sion. He  died  in  165S.  This  physician  pub- 
lished "  Hortus  &  UniversE  Materix  Mcdica 
Gazophylacium,"  1646,  lamo.  which  is  a 
catalogue  chiefly  of  exotic  plants  and  their  va- 
rieties.     Halleri  Bihl.   Botan.      Eloy  Diet. — A. 

MUNTING,  Abraham,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Groningen  in  1626.  He 
studied  under  his  father,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Franeker,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht,  and  then 
made  an  abode  of  two  years  in  France,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Angers.  On  his 
return  he  assisted  his  father  in  his  botanical 
lectures,  and  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
his  chair  at  his  death  in  1658.  He  occupied 
this  post  with  reputation,  became  rector  of  the 
university,  and  died  in  1683.  Abraham  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  language  "  The  Genuine 
Culture  of  Plants,"  jimst.  quarto,  1672,  Le- 
•wai'd,  quarto,  1682.  This  is  a  work  of  cre- 
dit, though  there  is  some  superstition  in  his 
rules  concerning  planetary  iniluence.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  figures,  some  of  which  are  by 
Haller  thought  to  be  of  suspicious  authenticity. 
He  likewise  published,  "  Aloedarium,"  1680, 


quirto,  with  figures;  "  De  vera  Hcrba  Bri- 
tanica  Dissertatio  llistorico-Medica,"  168 1, 
quarto.  After  his  death  appeared  in  1696  hi.; 
"Curious  Description  of  Plants,"  the  writ- 
ing of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  first 
Dutch  v/ork.  The  plates  are  new  and  splendid, 
amounting  to  245  ;  they  have  been  published 
separately,  under  the  title  of  "  Phytographia 
Curiosa,"  with  the  names  in  various  languages, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1702,  17  13,  and  1727,  folio. 
Halkri  B'lbl.  Bctan.     Eloy  Diet. — A. 

MURALT,  Beat-Louis  de,  a  native  of 
Berne,  after  travelling  with  a  philosophic  eye 
through  several  parts  of  Europe,  made  himself 
known  by  his  "  Lettrcs  sur  les  Francois  et  sur 
les  Anglois,"  two  volumes,  i2mo.  1726,  which 
were  much  read  at  the  time,  though  they  are 
charged  with  being  vague  and  superficial.  He 
also  wrote  "  Fables,"  and  some  other  works  of 
moderate  merit.  He  died  about  1753.  Nouv, 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

MURALT,  John,  an  ingenious  and  indus- 
trious physician,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
at  Zurich  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
studied  at  Montpclier,  Leyden  and  Paris,  and 
in  the  latter  capital  particularly  attended  to 
anatomy  and  midwifery.  Returning  to  his 
native  city,  he  practised  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  also  gave  in- 
structions in  natural  philosophy,  anatomy  and 
surgery.  He  founded  an  anatomical  tlieatre 
in  Zurich,  in  which  he  frequently  exhibited 
dissections  of  human  and  animal  subjects ; 
and  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science  by  many  useful  publications. 
He  died,  much  regretted  by  his  townsmen,  in 
1733.  This  M'riter  published  a  great  many 
papers  in  the  acts  of  the  Academy  Natur:e  Cu- 
riosarum,  chiefly  relating  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy. His  other  principal  works  were,  "  Va- 
demecum  Anatomicum,  s.  Clavis  Medicinx." 
Tigur.  1677,  Amst.  1685.  This  is  a  compen- 
dium of  anatomy,  containing  experiments  and 
observations  concerning  the  chyle,  milk,  lymph, 
bile,  blood,  and  other  humours,  in  which  there 
are  several  new  observations  of  his  own,  though 
he  claims  some  discoveries  which  have  not 
been  allotted  to  him  ;  "  Collegium  Anatomi- 
cum,"  1687,  for  the  use  of  learners  ;  "  Zoolo- 
gia,  Tigur.  1 709,  octavo  ;  "  Physices  specialis 
quatuor  Partes,  sive  Helvetia  Paradisus," 
'/  igur.  1 7 1  o,  octavo  ;  this  work  gives  a  cata- 
logue and  description  of  the  plants  which  grow 
on  the  Swiss  mountains  round  Zurich,  many 
of  which   he  liad  himself  first   observed:  to 
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some,  Iiowever,  ns  Haller  remarks,  he  appears 
to  have  ascribed  wrong  names.  Halleri  Bibl. 
Amt.  tS>  Beta)!.      E/oy  Diet. — A. 

MURATORI,  LoDovico  Antonio,  a  most 
learned  and  laborious  writer,  was  born  in  1672 
of  parents  in  humble  life,  at  Vignola  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena.  The  passion  for  reading 
which  governed  his  whole  life  was  imbibed  al- 
most in  infancy,  in  consequence  of  the  delight 
he  received  from  perusing  the  romances  of 
IMadamcScudery,  which  chanced  to  fall  in  his 
way.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  Jesuit's  school  in  Modena,  where,  besides 
the  stated  business  of  the  institution,  he  studied 
closely  at  leisure  hours,  and  during  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  sleep,  which,  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  end  of  life,  he  restricted  to  seven 
hours  in  the  twenty-four.  Being  at  his  own 
desire  dedicated  to  the  church,  he  received  the 
tonsure  from  the  bishop  of  Modena  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  After  completing  his  course  at 
school,  lie  entered  the  university  of  that  city 
for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He 
also  attended  the  lectures  on  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  cultivate  polite  litera- 
ture, and  especially  poetry,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  enamoured.  The  false  taste  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  Italy  infected  his  first 
poetical  attempts,  but  the  ingenuity  which  they 
displayed  raised  him  to  notice  among  his  fel- 
low-students. Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  Greek  literature  ;  but  be- 
coming sensible  of  its  value,  he  studied  the  lan- 
guage without  a  master,  and  in  a  short  time 
rendered  himself  a  proHcient  in  it.  He  now 
took  for  the  director  of  his  pursuits  the  learn- 
ed monk  Benedict  Bacchini,  who  first  invhed 
him  to  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Immersed  in  letters,  which  his  excellent  me- 
mory enabled  him  to  fix  in  his  mind,  though  of 
the  most  various  kinds,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
future  prospects  of  life,  when  two  friends 
thous^ht  of  recommending  him  to  the  post  of 
one  of  the  prefects  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan.  He  obtained  the  appointment,  and  re- 
moved thither  in  the  beginning  of  1695,  hav- 
ing first  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
at  Modena,  and  diaconal  ordination.  He  was 
soon  after  ordained  priest;  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  office,  than  which  none  could  be 
more  suitable  to  his  disposition,  he  shut  him- 
self up  amidst  the  treasures  of  that  celebrated 
repository.  His  diligent  researches  into  manu- 
scripts enabled  him  to  make  those  collections 
of  curious  literature  which   he  gave  to  the 


world  under  the  titles  of  "  Anecdota  Latlna" 
and  "  Anecdota  Gr?eca."  He  also  at  this  time 
began  to  make  a  collection  of  inedited  inscrip- 
tions and  other  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  philosophy  and  let- 
ters he  procured  the  institution  of  an  academy 
in  the  Borromean  palace. 

AVhiist  thus  employed  he  received  a  sudden 
call  from  his  sovereign  the  duke  of  Modena,  to 
return  thither,  and  take  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  the  house  of  Este.  Though 
attached  to  Milan,  he  did  not  choose  to  disobey 
the  summons;  but  he  requested  that  the  office  of 
ducal  librarian  might  be  added  to  it,  which  was 
readily  granted.  He  returned  to  Modena  in 
1700,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  task 
of  putting  the  archives  in  order,  which  cost  him 
the  labour  of  nearly  two  years.  The  war  in 
Italy  in  1702  interrupted  this  business,  as  it 
was  thought  proper  to  remove  the  archives  to  a 
safer  place  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  who 
presently  took  possession  of  Modena.  They 
treated  Muratori,  however,  with  respect,  and 
he  was  offered  the  title  of  royal  librarian,  which 
he  refused.  To  his  other  occupations  he  added 
those  proper  to  his  clerical  functions,  and  for 
several  years  exercised  the  office  of  visitor  to 
the  prisons,  which  he  had  persuaded  the  duke 
to  institute.  In  the  years  17  1^.-15,  and  1716, 
Muratori  took  several  journeys  in  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  new  materials  tor  me- 
moirs of  the  house  of  Este,  and  that  of  Bruns- 
wick which  derives  its  origin  from  it.  In  this 
business  he  was  engaged  both  by  the  duke 
of  Rlodena,  and  George  I.  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  furnished  him  with  recommenda- 
tory letters.  On  his  return,  he  was  presented 
to  the  benefice  of  provost  to  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Pomposa  in  Modena.  In  this  office  he 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  afford  a  model  for 
parish  priests.  He  first  expended  a  large  sum 
in  purchasing  plate  and  vestments  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  then  rebuilt  the  whole  church  at 
his  own  cost  5  a  work  which  was  three  years 
in  completing.  He  was  equally  liberal  in  his 
benefactions  to  other  churches  of  which  he 
was  made  incumbent  through  the  bounty  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  beneficence  to  the 
poor  scarcely  any  one  in  his  station  ever  sur- 
passed him.  He  not  only  freely  gave  to  all  who 
applied  for  relief,  but  took  pains  to  discover 
proper  objects  for  his  liberality.  He  frequent- 
ly visited  the  sick;  and  if  he  saw  persons  in 
the  streets  suffering  under  cold  and  hunger,  he 
brought  them  to  his  own  house  and  warmed 
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and  fed  them.  He  instituted  in  his  church  a 
society  of  Clarity,  which  wns  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  tlie  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the 
destitute.  He  drew  up  its  rules,  procured  it 
public  patronage,  bestowed  liberal  benefactions 
on  it  during  his  life,  and  bequeathed  a  large 
sum  to  it  by  his  will.  To  conclude  the  subject 
of  his  pecuniary  munificence;  it  was  found  on 
examining  his  accounts  after  his  death,  that  he 
had  expended  much  more  upon  his  churches 
and  the  poor  belonging  to  them  than  he  had 
received  from  all  his  benefices  conjointly. 
These  offices  of  duty  and  kindness  naiuniliy 
attached  him  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
none  of  the  splendid  offers  which  he  received 
from  neighbouring  sovereigns  at  the  time  when 
he  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  Italian  lite- 
rati could  tempt  him  to  quit  Modena,  where 
he  lived  in  general  esteem. 

We  shall  now  give  a  view  of  those  volumi- 
nous labours  wliich  have  conferred  lasting  ce- 
lebrity on  this  learned  man.     The   services  he 
rendered  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
own  country  take  the  lead  in  point  of  import- 
ance.    These  we  shall  recite  in  the  words  of 
Gibbon,  who   candidly  acknowledges  him  as 
"his  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy." 
The  following  works  on  that  subject  were  pub- 
lished by  him  :     "  Rerum  Italicarum  Scripto- 
res  (A.  D.  500-1500)  quorum  potissima  pars 
nunc  primum  in  lucem   prodit,"   twenty-eight 
volumes,  folio,  Af/Aj;;,  1723-38,  1751.     A  vo- 
lume of  chronological  and  alphabetical  tables 
is  still  wanting  to  this  great  work,  which  is  yet 
in  a  disorderly  and  defective  state.     "  Antiqui- 
tates  Italic  Medii  JE\\,"    six    volumes,  folio, 
Milan,  1738-43,  in  seventy-five  curious  dis- 
sertations on  the  manners,  government,  reli- 
gion, &c.  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages, 
with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronicles, 
&c.     "  Dissertationi  sopra  le  Antichita  Ita- 
liane,"  three  volumes,  quarto,  Milan,  1751  ;   a 
free  version  of  the  former  by  the  author,  which 
may  be  quoted  with  the  same  confidence   as 
the  Latin  text  of  the    Antiquities.     "  Annali 
d'ltalia,"    eighteen   volumes,    octavo,   Milan, 
1753-56,  a   dry,  though  accurate  and  useful, 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  Italy  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "  Del  I'Antichita  Estense  et  Italiane," 
two  volumes,  folio,  il/orff/M,   1717,   1740.     In 
the  history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent 
of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the  critic  is  not  se- 
duced by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the  sub- 
ject.    In  all  his  works  Muratori  approves  him- 
self a  diligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  as- 


pires above  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest." 
Thus  far  Mr.  Gibbon:  That  in  such  a  vast 
mass  of  matter  errors  in  point  of  fact  and  opi- 
nion have  been  discovered,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary.  Of  these  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  been  noted  by  Tiraboschi. 

It  was  an  early  idea  of  Muratori  to  institute 
3.  Literary  Republic  in  Italy,   which  should  as- 
sociate all  the  men  of  letters  in  one  body  ;   and 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Lamindo  Pritanio,  he  wrote  various  addresses 
to  the   public,   in  which  he  proposed  his  plan, 
and  showed  the  advant.iges   that  would   arise 
from  such  an  institution.      Great  discuooion  of 
the  subject  ensued  throughout  Italy,  and  many 
pieces   were   written    on    the   question ;   but 
finally  it  had  the  fate  which  might  have  been 
expected,  where  a  voluntary  agreement  would 
have  been  necessary  among  a  set   of  men    so 
little  disposed  to  agree.     In  1 706,  he  published 
a  work  "  Delia  perfetta  Poesia  Italiana,"  two 
volumes,  which  contained  many   new  and  in- 
genious ideas  concerning  poetry  in  general,  and 
that  of  Italy  in  particular.     The  topic  was  a 
peculiarly  delicate  one  in  a  country  where  dif- 
ferent poets  of  high  reputation  had   formed 
different  schools  of   admirers    and    imitators  ; 
and  it  brought  upon  him  a  swarm  of  eager  an- 
tagonists.    These  controversies  have  little  in- 
terest for  a  foreigner,  and  are  probably  now  for- 
gotten in  Italy.   There  was  scarcely  any  part  of 
literature  in  which  Muratori  did  not  occasionally 
engage.     In  1735  he  wrote  a  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  which  was  several  times  reprinted. 
It  was  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  Powers  of 
the  Human  Mind,  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
Huet's  tract  on  the  Weakness  of  the  Human 
Mind.    He  even  carried  his  inquiries  into  mat- 
ters connected  with  medical  science;   and  on 
occasion    of  the  appearance   of  a  pestilential 
disorder  in  Germany  in  1713,  he  published  a 
work  intitled  "  Governo  della  Peste,"  I  7 14,  in 
which  he  treated  on  the  office  of  the  magistrate, 
the  physician,  and   the   divine,   during  a    visi- 
tation of  the  plague.     To    a  new  edition    of 
this  work  in  172 1  was  added  a  relation  of  the 
plague    in    Marseilles.     He   likewise   touched 
upon  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  which,  in- 
deed, is  closely  connected  with  history  and  an- 
tiquities ;    and  he    published  a  curious  work, 
''Dei  Difetti  della  Giurisprudentia,"  1742.  He 
employed  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  in 
various  pieces  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Comacchio,  which  liad  been  claimed  bv 
the  Roman  see  against  the  house  of  Modcn.^ 
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This  opposition  to  tlie  ttrriiorial  prerogatives  of 
the  papal  court  caused  liim  to  be  regarded  with 
some  displeasure  at  Rome,  though  cardinal 
Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  Benedict  XIV., 
entertained  a  great  personal  regard  for  him. 

In  tlie  earliest  part  of  his  career  as  an  au- 
thor, IVlurarori  engaged  in  tlaoIoa;ical  contro- 
versy ;  and  he  began  with  opposing  the  Jansen- 
ist  doctrine  concerning  grace.  He  next  wrote 
against  the  philosophical  theologian  Le  Clerc  ; 
and  fci"  a  time  his  polemical  exertions  appear  to 
have  been  generally  acceptable  to  his  own 
church.  At  length  he  raised  against  himself  a 
formidable  storm  of  controversial  bigotry,  the 
ground  of  which  was  so  futile  and  absurd, 
that  it  would  be  totally  unworthy  of  notice, 
were  it  not  a  pregnant  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition,  and  the  degradation  of 
human  reason  under  a  system  of  passive  faitli. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  though  never  formally  re- 
ceived as  an  article  of  belief  by  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  was  so  conformable  to  the 
high  veneration  inculcated  by  it  towards  that 
character,  that  it  met  with  a  great  number  of 
zealous  supporters,  some  of  whom  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree  of  fanaticism,  as  to  take  a 
vow  of  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  this 
opinion.  Muratori,  in  his  work  "  Ue  Inge- 
niorum  Moderaticne  in  Religionis  ncgotio," 
■written  in  the  name  of  Lamindus  Pritanius, 
had  expressed  a  disapprobation  of  this  strange 
vow.  He  thereby  gave  offence  to  many  per- 
sons of  Palermo  who  had  taken  the  vow;  and 
a  Jesuit  of  that  city  published  a  vindication  of 
it,  written  with  so  much  warmth,  that  it  roused 
the  passions  of  all  the  Sicilians  against  the 
oppugner.  1  he  vow  was  renewed  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  and  its  defence  was  made 
a  fundamental  point  of  religion  by  the  enthu- 
siastic votaries.  INIuratori  replied  to  his  an- 
swerer in  a  work  intitled  "  De  Superstitione 
vitanda,  sive  Censura  Voti  Sanguinarii  in 
honorem  Immaculat-.e  Conceptionis  Deiparse, 
&e."  under  the  name  of  Anton.  Lampridius, 
written  in  K32,  but  not  printed  till  1740. 
'1  he  tempest  of  controversy  was  revived  by  this 
publication,  and  a  number  of  adversaries  arose 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  against  the  author,  who 
was  known  to  be  Muratori,  and  who  was  treated 
as  no  better  than  a  heretic.  He  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  write  an  epistle  in  his  vindication  to 
Benedict  XIV.  who  had  expressed  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  him,  though,  as  he  afterwards 
explained  it,  rather  on  account  of  his  attacks 
on  tlie  church's  temporalities,  than  any  errors 


in  doctrine.  Indeed,  this  liberal  pontiff  al- 
ways retained  a  high  opinion  of  Rluratori's 
theological  judgment,  and  consulted  him  on 
several  important  occasions.  Another  cele- 
brated work  of  our  author  was  his  trearise 
"  Delia  Regolata  Divozione  dei  Christimi," 
printed  in  1747,  under  the  name  of  Lainindo 
Pritanio.  In  this,  as  far  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
could  or  durst,  he  declared  himself  the  enemy 
of  vulgar  superstition,  on  which  account  the 
work  met  with  many  violent  adversaries. 

Of  his  other  writings,  which  form  a  nu- 
merous catalogue  In  the  biographical  account 
whence  this  is  extracted,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention,  several  lives  of  eminent  persons, 
namely,  of  Petrarch  (prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
his  poems),  of  Paolo  Segneri,  Castelvetro,  Si- 
gonio,  the  marquis  Orsi,  Tassoni,  Rinaldo  I. 
duke  of  Modena,  Torti,  and  Giacobini ;  and 
various  dissertations  on  antiquarian  subjects. 
His  literary  reputation, which  extended  through- 
out Europe,  procured  him  numerous  corres- 
pondents among  the  learned,  and  admission 
into  various  literary  and  scientific  societies.  A 
nearly  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  se- 
cured by  temperance  and  exercise,  enabled  him, 
tocontinue  his  labours  till  a  very  advanced  period 
of  life.  At  length  his  constitution  began  to  give 
way,  and  after  languishing  for  some  months, 
he  died  in  January  1750,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Muratori  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  cheerful,  mild,  affiible  and  hum.ble, 
void  of  all  ostentation,  and  strictly  virtuous. 
He  was  much  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  as 
well  as  by  the  friends  of  liberal  studies  in  other 
parts,  and  various  tributes  of  respect  were  paid 
to  his  memory.  Fi/a  Muratorii  ab  Aloys. 
Brenna  in  FabrotiL      Gibbo?i. — A. 

MURET,  Mark-Antony,  (Lat.  Muretm) 
an  eminent  classical  scholar,  was  born  in  1526 
at  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  Limoges, 
where  his  fat'icr  was  a  respectable  lawyer. 
With  little  or  no  help  from  a  master,  he  ac- 
quired the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  an 
early  age;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  to 
Auch  to  read  lectures  on  Cicero  and  Terence 
in  the  archbishop's  seminary.  He  visited  the 
famous  Julius  Ca;3ar  Scaliger  at  Agen,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  magistrates 
at  Bourdeau.v,  where  he  taught  the  belles  let- 
tres  in  1547.  He  left  that  city  for  the  capital, 
where  he  was  made  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  and  acquired  so  much 
reputation  by  his  lectures,  that  the  king  and 
queen  came  to  hear  him.  His  irritable  dispo- 
sition raised  him  enemies,  and.  the  imputation 
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OT  a  detestable  crime  drove  him  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law  and 
explained  its  elements.    A  renewal  of  the  same 
charge  is  said  to  have  brought  him  there  into 
danger  of  his  life,   and   to  have  occasioned  his 
removal   to  Venice.     That   these   accusations 
vere  unfounded  is  charitably  inferred  by  his 
biographers,    from    the    favourable    reception 
lie    met  with  in  Italy,   even  from  popes  and 
cardinals,  and  from  the  regularity  of  his  life  in 
that  country,  which  was  his  principal  residence 
from  the  year  1554.     At  Venice    he   taught 
publicly,  at  a  considerable  salary,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Minorites.     He  was  thence  sent 
by  the  state  to  Padua,  to  instruct  the  Venetian 
youth  in  classical   literature,   and  there    con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  with  Bembo,  Lore- 
dano,  Contarini,  Manuzio,  and  other  eminent 
Italian  scholars.     In  1560  he  was   invited    to 
Rome  by  cardinal  Hippolito  d'Este,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his   legation  to  Paris.     There 
Muret  printed  his  edition  of  Cicero's  Philip- 
pics, vi'hich  he  dedicated  to  Turnebus.     On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  continued  to  reside   with 
the  cardinal,  who  engaged  him  in  1563  to  com- 
ment upon  Aristotle's  morals,  which   he  per- 
formed during  four  years  with  great  applause 
before  a  very  numerous  audience.     He  after- 
wards gave  public  lectures  on  the  civil  law;  and 
at  the  desire  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  he  explained 
several  of  the  principal  classic  authors.  In  1576 
he  took  holy  orders.     Stephen  Battori,  king  of 
Poland,  invited  him  to  his  kingdom  in  1578, 
upon  very  advantageous  conditions  in  a  pecu- 
niary view;  but  Gregory,  at  the  request  of  the 
conservatorsof  the  Roman  people,  having  dou- 
bled his  appointments,  the  literature  and  culti- 
vated society  of  Rome  turned  the  scale,  and  he 
declined  accepting  of  the  offer.     He  died  at 
Rome  in  1585,  and  was  buried  with  extraor- 
dinary funeral  honours  in  the  church  of  S.  Tri- 
nita  della  Monte.     Muret  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  Latin  writers   of  his   time,  and   like 
many  of  his  cotemporaries  founded  his  repu- 
tation principally  upon  his  purity  of  style  in 
that  language.     He  was  likewise  a  man  of  ge- 
neral erudition,  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  critic  on  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity.    To  the  superior  merit  of  just  and  li- 
beral thinking  he  forfeited    all   claim   by   his 
praise  of  the  execrable  massacre  of  St.  Banholo- 
mev.',  published   in  his   panegyric  of  the    de- 
testable Charles  IX.     His  works,  printed  sepa- 
rately in  his  lifetime,  were  published  collect- 
ively at  Verona  in  1727 — 30,  in  five  volumes, 
octavo.     They  consist  of  valuable  notes  on  sc- 
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veral  authors,  various  readings,  orations,  let- 
ters, poems,  disputations  on  Icg.il  topics.  Sec. 
Taste  and  elegance  are  conspicuous  in  all  his 
W'ritings;  but  in  his  poems  there  is  much  more 
choice  of  expression  than  strength  or  brilliancy 
of  conception;  and  his  place  is  rather  among 
the  men  of  letters  than  the  men  of  genius. 
Thuani  Hist.      N:uv.  Diet.  Hilt. — A. 

MIJRILLO,  Bartholomew-Stephev,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  painter,  was  born  in  1613, 
at  Pilas  near  Seville,     He  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  painting  from  his  maternal   uncle 
Castillo,  an  artist  of  repute  at  Seville.     From 
him  Murillo  caught  his  first  manner;   and  so 
many  of  his  early  works,  representing  fairs  and 
markets,  were  purchased  for  the  West  Indies, 
that  it  has  been  falsely  reported  that  he  visited 
that  part  of  the  world.   The  great  fime  of  Ve- 
lasquez impressed    the   young  artist  with   an 
eager  desire   of  obtaining  improvement  und-.-r 
him;  and  going  to  Madrid  for  that  purpose,  he 
was  admitted  into  his  academy.     There  he  di- 
ligently copied  several  of  the  works  of  Titian, 
Rubens  and  Vandyke,  by  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved his  style  of  colouring,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  perfected  himself  in  drawing  from  an- 
tique models.     This  was  all  the  further  instruc- 
tion he  received  in  his  art,  for  he  never  visited 
Italy,  as  some  have  asserted.     On  his  return  to 
Seville  he  began  to  exercise  himself  in  great 
works,  of  which  the  first  was  the  history  of 
St.  Francis  in  fresco,  at  the  convent  of  that  or- 
der.    In  this  and  his  other  pieces  the  figures 
are  supposed  to  be  portraits;  for  he  was  always 
a  most  faithful  imitator  of  nature,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  all  his  heads  have  a  cast  of  the  na- 
tional Andalusian  character.     He   indeed   de- 
lighted in  representing  common  and   lov.'  life, 
such  as  beggars  and  rustics;  and  most  of  liis 
pictures  that  have  been  exported  from  Spain 
are  of  that  kind.     He  was,  however,  capable 
of  great  beautv  and  sublimity;  but  his  ideas  are 
all  natural,  and  his  works  are  marked  witir   a 
certain  simplicity  of  conception,  joined   with 
perfect  truth.     After  a  very  fine  piece  of  his 
had  been  publicly  exhibited  at  Madrid  in  a  pro- 
cession, the  king,  Charles  II.,  invited   him   to 
come  and  reside  in  the  capital,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  royal  artists;  but  Murillo, 
who  had  neither  av.irice  nor  ambition   in  his 
temper,  and  had  formed  long  attachments  at 
Seville,  sent  his  excuses.     He  continued  to  fur- 
nish that  city  and  other  Spanish  towns  with  al- 
tar-pieces and  church  histories,  while  for  his 
amusement  he  drew  groupes  of  beggar  boys  as 
he  saw  them  in  the  streets.    It  is  agreed  tlut 
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he  painted  with  wonderful  force,  that  his  co- 
louring is  clear  and  mellow,  and  his  tints  con- 
trasted so  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  ef- 
fects ;  and  if  he  is  defective  in  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  antique,  they  were  probably  in- 
compatible with  his  characteristic  excellences. 
The  latter  have  stamped  a  high  value  on  his 
works  throughout  Europe.  He  was  fond  of 
his  art,  which  he  continued  to  practise  to  his 
seventy-third  year;  when  a  fall  from  a  scaffold 
in  a  convent  at  Cadiz  occasioned  an  injury, 
which  brought  on  a  mortification  that  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  1685.  The  principal  works  of 
Murillo are  at  Seville;  they  are  also  found  at 
Madrid,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Granada.  His 
smaller  pieces  are  dispersed  in  cabinets  through- 
out Europe.  Cumberland's  ylnecd.  of  Spanish 
fainters.      Pilkhigtoiis  Diet. — A. 

MURPHY,  Arthur,  an  ingenious  dra- 
matic and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  about 
the  year  1727  in  Ireland,  of  a  respectable 
family.  He  had  his  education  at  the  college 
of  St.  Omer's,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
for  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning.  After 
returning  to  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  to 
London  with  the  intention  of  being  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits  ;  but  a  decided  turn  to 
literature  and  to  the  theatre  prevented  this  de- 
stination from  taking  effect.  The  first  of  his 
known  publications  was  the  "  Gray's-Inn  Jour- 
nal," a  weekly  paper,  upon  the  miscellaneous 
plan  of  similar  periodical  works,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  It  displayed  consider- 
able talents  for  observation,  and  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  polite  literature, 
but,  like  most  efforts  of  that  kind,  excited  only 
a  temporary  interest.  He  appears  first  to  have 
assayed  his  dramatic  powers  in  the  farce  of 
"  The  Apprentice,"  acted  in  1756,  and  direct- 
ed against  the  prevailing  folly  of  spouting- 
clubs.  It  was  followed  by  "The  Upholsterer," 
a  satire  against  politicians  in  low  life,  founded 
on  a  very  humorous  delineation  of  character 
by  Addison  in  the  Tatler.  Both  these  were 
well  received  by  the  public.  Mr.  Murphy  about 
this  time  made  some  attempts  as  an  actor,  but 
with  a  failure  of  success  that  exposed  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  caustic  Churchill  in  his 
Rosciad.  A  tragedy,  intitled  "'  The  Orphan  of 
China,"  formed  on  the  model  of  Voltaire's 
play  with  that  title,  came  from  his  pen  in 
'7S9>  ^""^  '^^'^^  acted  with  applause.  Its  suc- 
cess enabled  him  honourably  to  discharge  a 
security  for  500I.  which  he  had  given  for  a 
brother  who  died  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
*'  Desart  Island,"  a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on 


the  "Isola  Bishabitata"  of  Metastasio,  and  his> 
"  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  a  comedy,  first  of  three 
acts,  afterwards  enlarged  to  five  acts,  and  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, appeared  in  1760.  After  he  had  re- 
signed the  stage  in  the  capacity  of  a  perform- 
er, he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  with  a 
professional  view.  An  attempt  twice  repeat- 
ed, to  enter  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  was  re- 
jected on  the  plea  of  his  having  been  a  player. 
The  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  however,  were 
less  tenacious  of  their  dignity,  and  gave  him 
admission.  Mr.  Murphy  occasionally  went  the 
circuits,  but  never  obtained  much  employment 
in  his  legal  character. 

A  variety  of  other  dramatic  pieces,  Consist- 
ing of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  successively 
proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen.  For  the  ground- 
work of  these  he  was  generally  obliged  to  a  fo- 
reign original,  but  he  always  employed  consi- 
derable pains  and  judgment  to  fit  them  for  the 
English  theatre.  Of  his  exertions  in  this  walk 
he  thus  speaks  in  his  prologue  to  "  Zenobia;" 

Not  to  translate  our  bard  his  pen  doth  dip  ; 
He  takes  a  play,  as  Britons  take  a  ship  : 
They  heave  her  down  ;  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke 
Repair  her  well,  and  build  with  heart  ot  oak  ; 
To  every  breeze  set  Britain's  streamers  free, 
New  man  her,  and  away  again  to  sea. 

This  is  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  busi- 
ness of  dramatic  alteration,  but  cannot  elevate  it 
to  the  rank  of  original  composition.  \lx.  Mur- 
phy's plays  generally  acted  well  and  had  tem- 
porary success,  but  they  made  little  addition  to 
the  true  theatrical  stock  of  the  country.  His 
farces  still  sometimes  appear,  and  his  "  Way  to 
Keep  Him,"  and  "  Grecian  Daughter,"  occa- 
sionally take  tHeir  turns  on  the  comic  and 
tragic  theatre ;  but  none  of  his  pieces  can  be 
pronounced  works  of  distinguished  excellence. 
At  one  period  of  his  life  he  engaged  in  the  field 
of  political  warfare,  and  supported  the  ministry 
in  being,  by  two  pamphlets,  intitled  "The 
Test,"  and  "  The  Auditor,"  said  to  be  power- 
fully written.  He  published  several  occasional 
poems  ;  and  was  a  party  in  some  of  those  literary 
squabbles  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  well-known 
author  to  avoid,  though  he  is  seldom  a  gainer 
by  them  in  point  of  reputation.  He  trans- 
lated various  pieces  of  Latin  poetry  into  Eng- 
lish, and  also  gave  Latin  versions  of  some 
popular  English  poems,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained considerable  credit  as  an  elegant  scho- 
lar. His  works  had" accumulated  in  1786  to 
the  ([uantity  of  seven  volumes  octavo,  which  he 
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publlsaed  collectively.  On  tlic  denth  of  Dr. 
Jolinson  he  appeared  as  one  of  his  numer- 
ous biographeis  hi  an  "Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius,"  1 792.  He  had  employed  many  of  the 
later  years  of  his  life  on  a  translation  of  Tacitus, 
which  at  length  was  published  in  17931  and 
forms  liis  principal  literary  labour.  It  was 
.given  in  four  volumes  quarto,  with  the  valu- 
able additions  of  an  essay  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  Tacitus  ;  historical  supplements  of  all  the 
imperfect  parts,  and  frequent  annotations  and 
comments.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Lurke,  whose  political  horror  of  the  French 
revolution  he  had  fully  imbibed,  as  appears 
from  various  notes  introduced,  somewhat  out 
of  place,  in  his  translation.  The  performance 
is  respectable,  if  not  masterly.  The  sense  of 
the  author  is  given  from  mature  consideration, 
and  in  general  is  expressed  with  clearnc>s  and 
elegance ;  and  his  failure  in  transfusing  the 
concise  energy  of  the  original  will  be  most 
readily  excused  by  those  who  are  most  aw.ne 
of  the  very  different  genius  of  the  Latin  and 
English  languages. 

I\Ir.  jNIurphy  continued  to  write  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  in  1798  published  his  tragedy 
of  "  Arminius,"  meant  to  excite  the  nation  to 
measures  of  vigorous  defence  in  a  war  which 
Ire  warmly  held  to  be  both  just  and  necessary. 
The  favour  of  government  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  place  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
bankrupts,  to  which,  during  the  three  last  years 
of  his  life,  was  added  a  pension  of  200I.  per 
annum.  Before  that  grant  his  circumstances 
were  thought  to  be  narrow.  He  died  in  June 
1805,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  if  the  date 
we  have  given  of  his  birth  be  right ;  but  if,  as 
he  asserted,  he  began  his  Gray's-Inn  Journal 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  commence- 
ment was  in  1752,  four  years  must  be  deducted 
from  the  length  of  his  life.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
a  man  of  great  urbanity  of  manners,  and  much 
regarded  by  his  friends,  whom  he  used  to  en- 
tertain with  many  anecdotes  of  the  literary 
acquaintance  of  his  younger  years,  related 
with  humour  and  vivacity.  A  translation  of  Sal- 
lust  from  his  pen  has  appeared  since  his  death. 
Gent.  Mngaz.     Monthl.  Rev.— A. 

MURRAY,  William,  earl  of  Mansfield, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  judge,  was  a  young- 
er son  of  David  viscount  Stormont,  a  peer  of 
Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Perth  in  March 
1 704-5  ;  and  at  the  age  of  three  was  removed 
to  London,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  admitted  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  when  he  had  completed  his  four- 


teenth year,  and  at  that  classical  seminary  he 
distinguished   himself  particularly  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  declamations,  v/hich  were  con- 
sidered   as  progonostics  of  that   eloquence  lor 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous.     At 
the  election  of  scholars  for  the  universities  ir. 
May   1723,    he    was     first    upon     the  list    of 
those  who  were   des'ined   for    Christ- (.hurt it 
college  in  Oxford,   where  he  was  accorcH   ;■'■• 
entered  in  the  following   June.      l>e  . 
the    degree  of   B.  A.  four   years  aftcrv...!. 
and  of  M.  A.  in  1-3^,  at  which  pivu.d  K      .. 
the    university.     IK  had  sup  poi  til  his  cl.  .-^  ■! 
cal  reputation  there  by  a  copy  of  Latiii  ver^:^ 
on  the  death  of  George  L  which  was  honour- 
ed with  the  first  prize,  and  by  an  elegant  ^..d 
judicious  Latin    orarion  in  praise  of  i)epius 
thenes.     After  spending  sone  ti;re  in   a  tout 
through  France  and  Italy,  he  sat  ilowtj  to  ti.e 
study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  inn.      AitluUi.'i 
at  this  time  he  appears   to  have   been  chi.  livf- 
conspicuous  as  a  polite  scholar,  it  is  ccttnin  i!<  z 
he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  protessional 
improvement  J  for  he  and  some  otner  .iuct'-;nti 
were  accustomed  to  hold  regular  mt.,-i, 
the   discussion  of  legal  questions,    n 
to  which  they  prepared  their  argUiiK-: 
great  care.     He  was  called  to  the  b,;r 
chaelmas  term  1730  ;  and  from  his  lii 
mericement  he  seems  to  have  scornL-!  t 
of  rising  by  the  slow  drudgery  of  eriv 
practice.      He    cultivated   with  assidaitv 
talent  of  eloquence  and  the  graces  of  elocut:-     ., 
and  being  favoured  by  nature  with  a  fine  .     - 
pressive  countenance  and  a  melodious  voice,  '.  ' 
was  soon  enabled  to  distinguish  himself  abo\ 
his  competitors.     In  consequence  of  a  display 
of  his   abilities  in  an  appeal- cause  before  thu 
House  of  Lords,  he  rose  rapidly  into  fame  and 
employment ;  and  so  sudden  was   the  change, 
that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  he  knew  scarcely 
an  interval  between  a  total  want  of  business  and 
the  receipt  of  3000/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Murray  had  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  early  engaging  the  friendslilp  of  Pope,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  -,  and  t.  at  poet  has 
left  several  testimonies  of  his  binguiar  affection 
for  the  rising  lawyer.  Headdre^scd  :o  Inin  ..ii 
imitation  01  the  first  ode  of  the  fourili  louj; 
of  Horace,  in  which  he  paints  his  fnenu  .i.s 

Koble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  evtry  s-prigiitl/,  every  licttiit  i-ul. 

The  whole  strain   of  this  piece,  ind.ed,  g've« 
the  idea  of  bcmg  wntlcn  to  a  gay  a^i.i'...p  10^1.4 
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young  man  of  fashion.  In  another  place  he 
satirically  describes  two  dull  sages  of  the  law, 
of  when,  he  says. 

Each  had  a  gravity  to  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit. 

It  was  in  a  more  serious  style  of  encomium 
that  Pope  addressed  to  him  his  imitation  of 
the  sixth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace, 
■which  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  his  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind.  It  contains  the  well- 
known  couplet, 

Grac'd  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  worsis, 
So  known,  so  honour'd  at  the  House  of  Lords  j 

©f  which  the  second  line,  though  founded  on 
strict  truth,  is  im fortunately  a  signal  example 
of  the  bathos.  To  conclude  this  poet's  testi- 
monies to  the  merits  of  his  friend,  he  mentions 
him  in  the  Danciad  among  other  Westminster 
Scholars,  whose  political  genius  was  diverted 
to  more  serious  pursuits. 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,  was  eur  boast. 

Among  several  interesting  causes  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
•was  that  of  the  provost  and  corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  punishment  of  whom,  on 
account  of  misconduct  in  the  case  of  captain 
Porteus,  an  act  of  parliament  was  framed  in 
1737.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  their  counsel, 
opposed  it  with  unwearied  assiduity  in  both 
houses  ;  and  his  exertions  were  so  much 
approved  by  the  persons  concerned,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  a  gold  box.  From  his  being 
chosen  on  this  occusion  as  the  defender  of  a 
cause  connected  with  disaffection  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  from  the  known  politics  of  the 
Stormont  family  ;  and  from  the  bequest  of  an 
estate  to  him  by  Mr.  Vernon,  a  tradesman  in 
London,  of  jacobitical  principles;  it  may  be 
inferred  that  at  this  time  he  wus,  at  least,  sup- 
posed to  be  inclined  to  that  party  ;  but  a  sub- 
sequent life  spent  in  office  under  the  existing 
government  suffieiently  obliterates  any  stain  of 
that  kind  contracted  in  his  early  years. 

In  1738  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  a  connection  which 
was  of  service  to  his  fortune,  and  the  source  of 
domestic  comfort  during  forty-six  years  that 
they  passed  together.  The  chancery  bar  was 
that  to  which  he  had  hitherto  confined  his 
practice  j  but  in  1742  his  appointment  to  the 
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office  of  solicitor-general  gave  a  wider  scope 
to  his  professional  talents.  In  the  same  year 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  repre- 
sentative for  Boroughbridge.  From  that  time 
he  became  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle's  ministry,  and  was  often  a  speaker 
opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  parliament.  At  the 
trial  of  the  rebel-lords  in  1746  he  acted  in  his 
office,  and  particularly  exerted  himself  in  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Lovat,  whose  guilt  he 
proved  with  great  force  of  argument,  but  in  so 
candid  and  gentleman-like  a  manner,  that  he 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  culprit 
himself.  Some  years  afterwards  the  incon- 
siderate talk  of  an  old  acquaintance  involved 
him,  together  with  Johnson  bishop  of  Glouces-- 
ter,  and  Stone  the  prince's  tutor,  in  the  charge 
of  having  long  before  drunk  the  pretender's 
health  in  a  private  company.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  this  matter  than  it  deserved,  and 
the  parties  exculpated  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could.  The  good  king  himself  set  it  in  the 
properest  light.  "Whatever  they  were  (said  he) 
when  they  were  Westminster  boys,  they  are 
now  my  very  good  friends."  No  serious  con- 
sequences ensued;  and  in  1754  Mr.  Murray 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
In  1756,  on  the  death  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder,  he 
was  raised  to  the  high  post  of  chief-justice  of 
tlie  King's  Bench,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  of  baron 
Mansfield  of  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

From  this  period  lord  Mansfield  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  the  head  of  the  judicature  in  this 
kingdom  ;  and  although  his  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples have  undergone  severe  censure  in  the 
violent  party  contentions  which  have  agitated 
the  nation  during  great  part  of  the  present 
reign,  yet  his  character  seems  permanently  es- 
tablished as  one  of  the  most  able,  the  most 
eloquent,  the  most  enlightened,  and  (in  his  legal 
capacity  detached  from  his  political)  the  most 
upright  judges  ■who  have  ever  occupied  that 
bench.  His  behaviour  towards  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  and  the  suitors  to  the  court, 
was  equally  courteous,  obliging,  and  dignified  ; 
and  no  man  was  more  attentive  to  the  public 
accommodation  in  his  dispatch  of  business.. 
His  quickness  of  apprehension,  denoted  by 
an  eye  of  fire,  enabled  him  at  once  to  discover 
where  the  force  of  a  cause  lay.  This  he 
stated  with  wonderful  clearness,  and  placed  in 
so  striking  a  point  of  view,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  dispose  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to 
follow  that  impulsion  which  he  wished  to  give 
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t!iem.  So  much  did  he  excel  in  this  respect, 
that  a  great  orator  pronounced  his  statement 
of  a  case  to  be  worth  the  argument  of  any 
other  man.  The  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  his  action,  and  the 
force  and  fluency  of  his  language,  produced  all 
the  effects  of  perfect  eloquence,  though  he  was 
generally  far  from  correct  in  the  formation  of 
his  sentences,  or  choice  in  his  phraseology,  and 
frequently  violated  grammar.  There  were 
in  his  time  more  powerful  speakers,  but  none 
who  equalled  him  in  art  and  insinuation.  In- 
deed, the  moral  temper  of  his  mind  was  rather 
characterised  by  calmness,  pliancy  and  discre- 
tion, than  by  boldness  and  elevation. 

Many  important  points  occurred  for  his 
opinion  and  determination  in  his  high  office. 
It  has  been,  indcLd,  a  kind  of  era  of  English 
jurisprudence,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
law  of  maritime  insurance,  and  the  parochial 
poor-law,  which  have  been  in  a  manner  created 
by  his  decisions.  That  the  rule  of  equity  was 
his  chief  guide  in  these  cases  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  just  ground  of  censure,  where 
the  common  law  was  defective  or  contradictory  ; 
whether  in  other  instances  he  did  not  too  much 
disregard  precedent,  and  incline  rather  to  make 
law  than  to  interpret  it,  must  be  left  to  the 
adepts  of  the  science  to  determine.  In  many 
instances  his  ideas  of  legislation  were  large  and 
liberal.  He  was  especially  a  friend  to  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  on  various  occasions 
he  set  himself  against  vexatious  prosecutions 
founded  upon  intolerant  laws.  In  1767  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  sound  and 
forcible  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  dissenters, 
whom  the  mean  and  unjust  politics  of  the 
corporation  of  London  had  habitually  subject- 
ed to  the  fine  for  refusing  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff,  whilst  they  lay  under  the  severe  penal- 
ties of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  should 
they  have  served  it  without  a  religious  qualifi- 
cation, with  which  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously comply.  His  exposure  of  the  tyranni- 
cal injustice  of  such  a  dilemma  carried  with 
it  a  conviction  that  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 

Lord  Mansfield  was,  however,  considered  as 
a  favourer  of  high  maxims  of  government  in  ge- 
neral, and  as  hostile  to  those  popular  principles 
which  were  the  subject  of  so  much  contention 
in  the  early  part  of  this  reign.  In  matter  of 
libel  lie  supported  the  doctrine  that  the  jury  is 
to  judge  of  fact  only,  and  not  of  law  ;  which 
was  at  that  time  the  prevalent  opinion.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  enemy  to  violent  exertions  of 
power,   and  is  said  to  have   dissuaded  those 


prosecutions  of  Mr.  Wilkes  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  perplexity  and  disgrace  to 
government.      He   also  fully  concurred  in  de- 
claring the   illegality   of  his  outlawry,   but  he 
opposed   lord  Chatham's   motion  for  reversing 
the  adjudication  of  the  Commons  incapacitat- 
ing him  from  being  re-elected  into  parliament. 
To  that  great  minister,  and  to  lord  Camden,  he 
was,   indeed,  a  general  political  antagonist,   as 
he  was,  on   the  other  hand,    an  habitual  sup- 
porter of  the  court  measures,  except  during  tl\e 
short  period  of  lord  Rockingham's  administra- 
tion, when  he  joined  the  opposition.     On  the 
whole,  his  conduct  as  a  politician  will  probably 
not  be  dwelt  upon  by  an  encomiast  as  that  part 
of  his  public  life  which  does  him  most  honour. 
With    principles  that  disposed  him  to  favour 
the  cause  of  authority,  he  wanted  the  courage 
and  energy  requisite  to  carry  strong  measures 
into  execution.     It  was,    perhaps,  through  ti- 
midity that  he  more  than  once  refused  the  post 
of  high  chancellor,  which  is  become  a  leading 
office  in  administration.     Upon  his  own  bench, 
however,  he  displayed  considerable  fortitude  in 
confronting  the  dangers  of  unpopularity,   and 
few  have   better   supported  the  dignity   of  an 
elevated  station.     In  1776  his  lordship  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  earldom  of  Mansfield,  with  re- 
mainder to   the  Stormont  family,    as   he  had 
no  issue  of  his  own.     The  popular  contentions 
which    had  agitated    the    earlier   years  of  his 
office  were  now  subsided,  and  he  might  expect 
to  wear  his  well-earned  lionours  in  peace  ;  but 
the  disgraceful  riots  in  1780  brought  upon  him 
a  storm  for  which  he  was  totally  unprepared. 
Although  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  liberal 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
by  no  means  conspicuous,  yet,  as  the  head  of 
the  executive  justice  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
marked  out  for  the  attacks  of  a  mob,  who  had 
finally  no  other  object  than   the  subversion  of 
all  law  and  order.     His  house  in  Bloomsbury- 
square  was  broken  into,  and  with  all  its  furni- 
ture, pictures,  books,  manuscripts,  and  other" 
valuables,  was  entirely  consumed  by  lire,  no- 
thing but  the  bare  walls  remaining.     No  op- 
portunity having  been  given  for  the  removal  of 
anything,  a  great  number  of  important  papers, 
the  results  of  his  long  studies,  were  des-troyed,. 
He  bore  this   calamity  with  great  equanimity, 
and   refused  to  take  any    steps    for   procuring 
a  compensation  for  his  losses.     He   made  one 
pathetic  allusion  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when,    after  giving  his  opinion    upon  a    legal 
matter,  he  said,  "  I  speak  not  this  from  books, 
for  books  I  have  none !"  His  delightful   anr^ 
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ckssicnl  villa  of  Kenwood  nenr  Hampsteacl 
might,  however,  sufficiently  console  him  for 
the  want  of  a  town  habitntiou  ;  and  he  was  in 
all  respects  well  provided  for  enjoying  the 
"  otium  cum  dignitate,"  which  was  the  fruit 
of  his  active  public  life.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
in  haste  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  scenes 
of  business;  and  continued  to  occupy  his  seat 
on  the  bench  till  1788,  when  he  resigned,  after 
havinjj  filled  it  with  distinguished  reputation 
for  thirt)-'jwo  years.  A  respectful  and  afL-c- 
tionate  address  from  the  bar,  signed  by  the 
counsel  who  had  practised  at  the  court  'of 
King's  Bench  during  any  part  of  his  president- 
ship, Iionoured  his  retreat.  His  faculties  still 
continued  clear,  thoughtheir  vigour  was  abated ; 
and  he  retained  his  recollection  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  March 
1793,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster-abbey. 
1'he  bulk  of  his  large  property  went  to  lord  Stor- 
mont,  who  succeeded  to  his  title.  The  private 
virtues  of  lord  Mansfield  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  singular  amenity  of  liis 
manners,  in  which  vivacity  and  gaiety  were  tem- 
pered with  elegance  and  decorum,  rendered  him 
the  delight  of  all  the  social  circles  which  he 
frequented.  The  records  of  his  legal  knowledge 
are  preserved  in  his  arguments  as  counsel  in 
Mr.  Atkins's  Reports,  and  his  speeches  and 
decisions  as  judge  in  sir  James  Burrows's,  Mr. 
Douglas's,  and  Mr.  Cowper's  Reports.  Hn!/i- 
day's  Lifi  cf  E.  Alansfield.  Ann.  Regit. — A. 
MURRAY,  John  Andrew,  M.  D.  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Got- 
lingen,  and  member  of  various  learned  socie- 
ties, was  descended  from  a  Scots  family,  who 
during  Cromwell's  usurpation  abandoned  their 
native  country,  and  settled  in  Poland  and 
Prussia.  He  was  born  in  1740  at  Stockholm, 
where  his  father  was  preacher  to  the  German 
congregation  in  that  city.  Under  the  eye  of 
this  worthy  parent,  who  employed  the  greatest 
care  in  his  son's  education,  he  was  initiated  in 
the  principles  of  learning;  and'till  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  frequented  the  German  Lyceum, 
■where  he  applied  to  the  languages,  mathema- 
tics, pI,ilo?ophy,  history  and  geography.  The 
two  following  years  he  had  private  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  from 
Schlozer,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Stock- 
holm, and  from  some  other  tutors;  and  in  1766, 
when  seventeen,  he  removed  to  Upsal,  where 
he  studied  natural  history,  botany,  the  materia 
medica,  and  pathology, underLinnKUS;  anatomy, 
aHtier  Arvilius  ;  and  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  and 


chemistry,  under  Wallerius.    Among  all  these 
preceptors   he  entertained  the  highest  respect 
for  Linn.T'us  :  he  always  enibraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  that  celebrated  man ;  afterv/ards  maintained 
with  him  an  uninterrupted  literary  correspond- 
ence, and   on  many  occasions  defended  liim 
when    attacked  on  account  of  his  system  or 
opinions.     During  the  academical  recess  Mur- 
ray endeavoured    to    fill  up  his   leisure    time 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  by  attending 
different   lectures  in  anatomy  and   pharmacy  ; 
and  to  improve  himself  in  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, by  frequenting  the  hospital.     In    1759 
he  made  a   tour  to  the   southern    provinces  of 
Sweden,  and  thence  to  Copenhagen,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  na- 
tural history,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  new  economical  discoveries.     In  1760  he 
proceeded    to    Gottingen,    where  his  brother 
John  Philip  was  professor  of  philosophy;   and 
here  he  applied,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  for 
two  years,   to  the  different  branches  taught  in 
that  seminary,  attending  the  lectures  of  Rich- 
ter,  Vogel,  Buttner,  Kastner,  and  other  profes- 
sors.    He  devoted  some  time  also  to  the  study 
of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
By    a  special    license  from    the    Hanoverian 
government,  he  began,  at  Easter  1763,   to  give 
lessons  in  botany ;   in  August,  the  same  year, 
he  took  the  degree  of  iM.  D.  and  in  April  fol- 
lowing was  appointed   extraordinary  professor 
of  medicine.     His  indefatigable  industry,  and 
ardent  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  know- 
ledge, did  not  remain   long   unrewarded.     In 
1708  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  ;  next  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  di- 
rector of  the  botanical  garden  ;  and  in  1770  he 
was  admitted  a   member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gottingen.     Linnssus,  in   honour  of  him, 
had  already  given  the  name  of  Cassida  Mur- 
ray! to   an   insect  discovered  by  him  ;    and  in 
1 77 1  he  gave  the  denomination  of  Murraya 
exotica  to  an  East-Indian  tree.     In  the  course 
of  the  following  years  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe ; 
in    1780    the    king    of  Sweden  conferred  on 
him  the  order  of  Wasa,  and  in  1782  he  was 
raised  by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  rank  of 
privy  counsellor.     In  the  beginning  of  1791  he 
was    attacked    by    a    spurious    peripneumony, 
which  left  behind  it  a  continued  cough,  inter- 
mittent pains  in  the  left  side,  and  a  shortness  of 
breath.      He   consulted  his  friend  Dr.  Altorf  j 
but  the  disease  continued  to  gain  so  much 
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ground   that,  on  the  21st  of  M:\y,  his   phy- 
sician thought  it  advisable  to  make    him  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  his  case.     This 
information  he  received  with  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity and  composure  ;  observing  that  the  only 
thing  which  gave  him  uneasiness  was  his  "  Ap- 
paratus Medicaminum,"  on  which  he  had  em- 
ployed so   much  time  and  labour,    and  which 
he  could  have  wished  to  live  to  complete.      He 
then  asked  his  fri'.-nd  whether  he  wouldunder- 
take  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  got  up,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  weakness,  and  having  de- 
livered to  him  the  manuscript,  gave  directions 
in  what   manner  he  was  desirous  that  the  con- 
tinuation should  be  executed-  The  same  day  he 
corrected  the  tenth  sheet  of  the  sixth  volume; 
but  the  violence  of  his  pain  obliged  him  to  sus- 
pend his  labour  at  the  twelfth  page,  and  next 
day,  Mav  22d,  1791,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Murray  possessed  great 
solidity  of  judgment,  and    never  adopted  any 
opinion,  or  embarked  in  any  undertaking,  with- 
out mature  deliberation  :  but  when  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  any  principle  he  adhered  to  it, 
particularly  in  what  regarded  literary  matters, 
with  a  perseverance  which  by  some   was  mis- 
taken for   obstinacy.     His    firmness   in   every 
occurrence  of  life  was  very  great;    but   was 
never  displayed  with  more  energy  than  during 
the  last  days  of  his  life.     His  ruling  passion, 
and  that  which  had  the  most  powerful  influence 
over  all  his  actions,  was  ambition,  but  divested 
of  that  vanity   which  is  always  the'concomi- 
tant  of  a  weak  mind.     One  remarkable  feature 
in  his  character  was  a  rigid  punctuality  in  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  his  profession.     He 
rose  early,  and  laboured  till  a  late  hour  in  his 
closet,    unless  prevented  by  his  avocations  in 
the  botanical   garden.     This   great  activity  he 
retained  till   within  a  short  time  of  his  death: 
during  the  last  days  of  his  illness  he  laboured 
on  his  "  Apparatus  Medicaminum,"  and  wrote 
reviews   of  books  for  the   Gottingen   GeUhrte 
An'zeigcn.     He   never   suspended   his   lectures 
but  in  cases  of  the  utmost  necessity  ;  and  he 
began  them  sooner  and  continued  them  longer 
than   any  of  the  other   professors.     By  inces- 
sant application  he  had  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge   in  every  branch    of    science,    but 
particularly  botany;   he  had   read  much,  and 
with  great  attention  ;  he  wrote  Latin  with  cor- 
rectness, and  his  desire  to  bring  all  his  works 
as  near  to  perfection  as  possible  was  uncom- 
monly  strong.     His  principal  work  is  on  the 
subject  of  materia  medica,  which  was  published 


at  different  times  under  the  following  title, 
"Apparatus  ISIedicaminum,  tarn  simpllcium 
quam  nrcparatorum  et  compositorum,  in  Prax- 
eos  adjumentum  consideratus,"  six  volumes, 
octavo.  He  was  the  author  also  of  various 
other  productions  in  botany,  pathology,  the 
practice  of  physic,  natural  history,  pharmacy, 
and  medical  literature  ;  among  which  are 
"  Opuscula  ill  qulbus  commcntatlones  varlas, 
tarn  medicas  quam  at  Rem  n.ituralem  spec- 
tantes,  retractavit,  emendavit,  auxit,"  volume 
I.  Gi//.  1785,  volume  II  /ii'/W.  1  786  ;  "Com- 
mentates de  j:lepatitide,maxime  Indi.T  Orienta- 
lis,"  Gott.  1780,  octavo;  " Spime  bifida  mala 
osslum  conformatione  inita,"  ibid.  1780,  octavo  ; 
"Retzii  Prima;  Lineaj  Pharmaclae,"  translated 
from  the  Swedish,  1771,  octavo;  "  Rosen  and 
Rosensteln's  Family  Dispensary,"  translated 
from  the  same;  Leips.  1 781,  octavo.  Pic  like- 
wise enriched  the  Pransactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen  with  a  great  many  va- 
luable papers,  which  relate  chieily  to  the  most 
remarkable  new  and  rare  plants  cultivated  in 
the  botanical  garden:  his  descriptionsare  much 
esteemed  by  botanists,  and  are  considered  as 
models  of  elegance  and  accuracy.  SchUcbte- 
groll's  Neerdogyr  Meusd's  Gchhrte  Teutsch- 
landes. — J. 

MUSA,  Antonius,  an  eminent  physician 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Greece,  first  of  servile  condition,  but  after- 
wards, probably  on  account  of  his  medic.l 
skill,  made  a  fieedman.  He  settled  in  Rome, 
where  he  rose  to  such  a  degree  of  reputation 
that  the  emperor  Augustus  chose  him  for  his 
physician.  His  cure  of  this  prince  after  his 
life  had  been  despaired  of  is  the  circumstance 
which  has  rendered  him  famous.  This  he 
appears  to  have  effected  by  the  useof  coohn^r 
remedies,  such,  as  lettuces,  and  likewise  by 
substituting  the  cold  to  the  warm  bath,  which 
last  had  been  employed  without  benefit.  lor 
this  success  he  received  a  large  pecuniary  re- 
compense, with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
gold  ring  like  the  Roir. an  knights.  Suetonius 
further  relates,  that  the  joy  and  gratitude  of 
the  people  on  this  occasion  was  displayed  by 
raising  a  statue  to  the  physician  at  the  common 
expence,  and  plrxlng  it  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Esculaplus.  It  was  natural  that  a  remedy  ap- 
proved by  such  an  example  should  become 
fashionable  ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace  that 
he  himself,  on  Musa's  authority,  had  renoun- 
ced his  usual  visits  to  the  warm  baths  of  Puia.-, 
and  used  the  cold  bath  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter.     It  may  easily   b2  credited   that  Mitsa 
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ftxteiiiled  too  far  the  use  of  his  favourite  appli- 
cation ;  and  Die  pflirms  that  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful to  young  Marcellus  as  it  had  been  salutary 
to  Augustus.  This  physician  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  pharmaceutical  skill,  and  many 
of  his  compositions  were  popular  in  the  age  of 
Galen  and  Aetius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
none  of  which  InTC  come  dov/n  to  modern 
times.  According  to  Pliny,  Euphorbus,  phy- 
sician to  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  was  his 
brother.  Bishop  Atterbury  entertained  a  fancy 
that  Virgil  meant  to  commemorate  Musa  under 
the  feigned  character  of  lapis  in  theEneid;  but 
never  was  hypothesis  more  feebly  supported. 
Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  Horat.  Epiit.  I.  Siietenius. 
Dio.    Halleri  Bibl.  Med.—h. 

MUSjTlUS.  Of  this  name  was  a  famous 
poet  of  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  an  Athe- 
nian, and  a  disciple  of  Orpheus.  He  continued 
and  improved  the  mysterious  rites  of  religion 
introduced  by  that  bard,  and  wrote  poems  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  nature,  of  which  there 
are  no  remains.  His  high  character  among  the 
ancients  may  be  inferred  from  the  distinguished 
manner  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Eneid,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ely- 
sium, at  the  time  of  Eneas's  fabled  descent  to 
hades. 

Musieus  called  the  Grammarian,  author  of 
an  extant  Greek  poem  on  "  the  Loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,"  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as  late 
as  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  not  mention- 
ed by  any  of  the  elder  scholiasts  and  compilers, 
and  home  of  his  verses  appear  borrowed  from 
the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus.  Of  him  nothing 
is  personally  known  ;  yet  his  work  is  in  a  pure 
and  elegant  style,  with  much  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment. It  has  been  many  times  printed,  both 
in  collections  and  separately.  Some  of  the 
best  editions  are  those  of  Matt.  Rover,  Lugd.B. 
octavo,  1637  -,  of  Schroder,  Leovard.  octavo, 
1742  ;  of  Bandini,  Flor.  octavo,  1765  ;  of 
Heinrichs,  Harm,  octavo,  1793.  Vossii  Poet. 
Grac.  Brucker  Hist.  Phil.  Moreri.  Bibl. 
Diet.— A. 

MUSCULUS,  Andrew,  a  German  Luther- 
an divine  and  professor  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Schneberg  in  Alisnia,  but 
in  what  year  we  are  not  told.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  theological  chair  at  Frankfort 
upon  the  Oder ;  made  superintendent-general 
of  the  churches  in  the  March  of  Branden- 
burg; and  died  in  the  year  1580.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  books,  which 
display  learning,  genius,  and  elot^uence,  but 
anited  with  an  abundant  portion  of  confident 


and  assuming  pretensions,  paradoxical  hypo- 
theses, and  absurd  if  not  impious  notions.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Ubiquity,  and 
affirmed,  "  that  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven  was  nothing  more  than  the  vanishing 
or  disappearing  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  those 
clouds  where  it  yet  remains  to  this  day, 
though  not  in  that  visible  manner  and  form, 
nor  with  the  sort  of  conversation  which  he 
used  with  his  disciples  before  his  death  and  as- 
cension j"  and  afterwards  he  said,  "  that  this 
ascension  was  not  performed  by  any  physical 
motion,  or  change  of  place,"  &c.  tie  pub- 
lished a  book  to  prove,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  glorious  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  physically  fill  up  any  space.  In 
one  of  his  sermons  he  declared,  that  they  who 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  died  only  as  to  his 
human  nature,  belonged  to  the  devil,  both 
body  and  soul ;  and  that  the  orthodox  doctrine 
is,  that  he  died  both  as  to  his  human  and  di- 
vine nature.  He  persuaded  himself,  that  some 
predictions  in  the  scriptures  indicated  great 
revolutions  which  should  speedily  take  place  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near  at  hand;  and  he  wrote  upon  these  sub- 
jects with  the  assurance  of  one  who  pretended 
to  have  a  key  to  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.     Bayle. — M. 

MUSCULUS,  Wolfgang,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  Lutheran  divines  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dieuze  in  Lor- 
rain,  in  the  year  1479-  His  father,  who  was 
a  cooper  by  trade,  finding  that  at  a  very  early 
age  he  discovered  a  predominant  inclination 
for  learning,  was  desirous  of  gratifying  his 
wishes  ;  but,  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
he  could  afford  very  little  towards  his  son's 
maintenance  at  school,  and  left  him,  therefore, 
to  provide  his  own  subsistence  by  singing  from, 
door  to  door,  according  to  the  custom  of  poor 
scholars  in  those  times.  With  the  aid  of  what 
he  obtained  by  this  practice  he  was  enabled 
to  support  himself  at  different  schools  till  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  then  set  out  to- 
wards his  native  place,  with  the  design  of  vi- 
siting his  parents  ;  and  happening  one  evening 
to  enter  a  convent  of  Benedictines  in  the  coun- 
try of  Lutzelstein  at  the  time  of  vespers,  he 
particularly  struck  the  superior  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  singing,  and  the  comeliness  of  his 
person.  After  service,  therefore,  he  sent  for 
our  young  scholar,  and  being  equally  pleased 
with  his  behaviour,  he  made  him  an  offer  of 
an  admission  into  the  convent,  free  from  all 
expence,  which  was  an  unprecedented  favour. 
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tf'nd  promised,  also,  that  he  would  furn'sh  him 
from  his  own  purse  with  clothes  and  all  Other 
rcce-saries.  1  his  oiler,  with  the  consent  of 
liis  p;irents,  Musculus  gratefully  accepted,  and 
after  he  hud  taken  the  monastic  hahit  spent 
thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  diligently  employed 
in  study,  and  a  shining  example  to  the  com- 
munity of  regularity,  temperance,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  prescribed  duties  of  the  cloister. 
Classical  learning,  poetry,  and  music,  were  fa- 
vourite subjects  of  his  application,  and  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  them  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  then  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  divinity,  sa- 
cred criticism,  and  particularly  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  When  well  furnished  with  eru- 
dition and  biblical  knowledge,  he  was  called 
to  the  service  of  the  pulpit ;  and,  as  he  excel- 
led in  eloquence,  became  an  admirable  and 
very  popular  preacher.  For  some  time  his 
services  were  confined  to  three  or  four 
churches  in  the  vicinity  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  convent  ;  but  afterwards  they 
were  extended  to  several  distant  churches. 
About  the  year  1518,  being  furnished  by  a 
friend  with  Luther's  Theses,  which  were  just 
published  and  attracted  universal  attention  in 
Germany,  he  read  them  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  and,  after  mature  enquiry,  became  an 
entire  convert  to  the  doctrines  which  they  con- 
tained. From  this  time,  he  zealously  defended 
that  reformer  and  his  opinions,  not  only  in 
disputations  within  the  walls  of  the  convent, 
but  in  the  different  churches  in  which  he  ofE- 
ciated  as  preacher.  Hence  he  became  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Lutheran 
monk.  The  freedom  and  ability  with  which 
Musculus  maintained  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
created  such  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  brother-monks,  that  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  the  Benedictines  of  this  con- 
vent quitted  the  habit,  and  entered  into  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time  the  conduct  of  Mus- 
culus excited  against  him  the  enmity  of  some 
of  the  older  monks,  who  did  him  all  the  ill- 
offices  in  their  power;  and  it  would  have  drav.-n 
down  on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  the  bishops 
of  Metz  and  Strasburg,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected against  their  rage  by  Reinhard  a  Rot- 
tenburg,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Lutzclstein, 
and  patron  of  the  convent,  who  was  a  person 
of  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  palatinate. 
In  the  year  1527,  Musculus,  finding  that 
he  was  exposed  to  no  little  danger  from  plots 
that  were  laid  against  his  life,  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  withdrawing  fron\  the  convent  to 
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some  pl.ice  where  he  might  profess  and  propa- 
gate his  religious  principles  with  saftty.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  could  cjrry  this  design  into 
execution,  the  prior  of  the  convent  died,  and 
Musculus  was  elected  his  successor,  by  the 
suffrages  of  a  great  msjority  of  the  monks. 
But  this  dignity  he  steadily  rejected,  recom- 
mending a  friend  who  was  chasen  in  his 
room.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  having 
fixed  upon  the  time  of  bidding  adieu  to  the 
cloister,  he  left  the  convent  at  midnight,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  notice  of  his  enemies, 
and  escaped  to  Stra.<iburg  ;  v.'here  he  soon  after- 
wards publicly  married  Margaret  Barth,  a 
relation  of  his  friend  the  prior,  to  whom  he 
had  been  contracted  whde  at  the  monastery. 
The  little  property  which  they  had  being  soon 
exhausted,  he  found  it  necessary  to  learn  some 
manual  art  in  order  to  proeare  subsistence  ;  and  , 
having  placed  his  wife  as  a  servant  in  a  minis- 
ter's family,  made  an  agreement  with  a  wea- 
ver, who  was  an  anabaptist,  to  be  taught  his 
business,  but  in  about  two  months  his  master 
dismissed  him,  on  account  of  his  fr^quen  y 
engaging  in  disputation  with  an  anab'jptisc 
minister,  who  lodged  at  the  weaver's  house. 
He  had  now  no  other  prospect  of  g  lining  his 
livelihood  than  by  joining  the  labourers,  who 
were  employed  in  repairing  the  fortifications 
of  Strasburg,  and  was  promised  to  be  received 
into  their  number  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  works;  but  on  the  evening  before  he  wis 
to  commence  this  drudgery,  he  received  a 
message  to  meet  IMartin  Bucer,  who,  after 
some  conversation  with  him,  intimated  that  the 
magistrates  of  tlie  city  designed  that  he  should 
preach  every  Sunday  at  the  village  of  Dorlis- 
heim.  With  this  appointment  he  was  well 
pleased,  and  discharged  its  diuies  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  repairing  to  the  viil.igc 
every  Saturday,  and  returning  to  Stra-biirg  on 
the  following  Monday.  At  this  time  he  had  an 
apartment  in  Bucer's  house,  who  gave  him  his 
board  in  return  for  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  him  by  transcribing  liis  manufcripts 
for  the  press:  for  Bucer's  hand-writing  was  so 
bad,  that  the  printers  could  not  rend  it,  and  he 
was  often  puzzled  to  miike  it  out  himself.  Some 
months  afterwards  it  was  judged  exp.-dient  that 
he  should  reside  at  Darlisheini  ;  to  which  place 
he  accordingly  removed  with  his  wife,  who  was 
far  advanced  in  pregn.incy.  Here  he  continu- 
ed during  twelve  months,  zealously  employed 
in  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  function,  and 
sustaining  the  rigours  of  extreme  poverty 
with  admirable  constancy.     He  had  no  house- 
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hold  furniture  but  a  little  bed  brouglit  by  liim 
from  his  coineiit,  which  was  occupied  by  his 
wife  durinj^  her  lying-in,   while   he  conccnted 
himself  with  a  little  straw  on  the  b.ire  ground; 
and  a  few  necessary  utteiisils  which    the   hu- 
manity of  his  parishioners  supplied  him  with. 
He  v/iiS  also  reduced  to  great  distress,  owing 
to  the  oppression  of  the  abbot  of  Hohenforst, 
who  collected  the  tythes  and   revenues  of  his 
church,    but  would  not  ])ay  his  pension  ;   and 
he  must  have  perished  through  want,   had  not 
the   magistrates   of  Strasburg   ordered  him  a 
sum  of  money  out   of  tlitir  public   treasury. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  recalled  him  from 
this   situation,  to   become  deacon-minister  of 
the  principal  church  in    Strasburg  •,   where  he 
ofHciated   for  about  two  years,  with  the  most 
conmiendable   diligence,  and  increasing  repu- 
tation.    Duviiig   this  period  he  attended    the 
theological   lectures   of  Wolfgang  Capito  and 
Blartiii   Bucer,    and   he    likewise    applied   so 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
that  he  was  able  not  only  to  read  and   under- 
stand with  ease  the  text  of  the  sacred  writings, 
but    the  most    obscure   commentaries  of    the 
rabbis,  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters. 

In  the  year  1 5  31,  Musculus  removed  to 
Augsburg,  where  heat  first  officiated  as  minis- 
ter in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  was 
for  some  years  involved  in  continual  disputes, 
either  with  the  papists  or  anabaptists.  He  re- 
sisted successfully  the  cruel  design  of  putting 
the  latter  to  death,  and  was  the  instrument,  by 
means  of  gentleness  and  calm  persuasion,  of 
reclaiming  several  of  the  deluded  followers 
of  Muncer.  He  was  the  most  zealous  of  all  the 
protestant  ministers  at  Augsburg  in  opposing 
the  papists,  and  upon  the  expulsion  of  all  tlie 
priests  and  monks  in  15371  '^'^'-^^  made  minister 
of  the  church  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 
This  situation  he  retained  till  the  year  3547, 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  most  judicious,  im- 
pressive, and  useful  preacher,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  good  ineti.  During  that  period, 
likewise,  he  made  considerable  additions  to  his 
stock  of  learning,  and  sent  into  the  world  a 
variety  of  productions,  which  reflected  great 
credit  both  on  his  erudition  and  application. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  principal  master 
of  the  school  at  Augsburg,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  to  which 
he  was  before  a  stranger  ;  and  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  skill  in  it,  by  various  well-executed 
translations  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  These 
were  printed  at  Basil ;  and  the  first  of  them, 
in  order  of  time,  was  "  D.  Chrysostomi  Com- 


mentarli  in  IipistoJas  Pauli  ad  Roinaiios, 
Ephesios,  Philip.  Coloss.  et  Thessalon."  I536. 
Afterwards  he  published,  "D.  Basilii  Oper  lo- 
mum  Secundum,"  1540;  "Scholia  D.  Basil,  in 
Psaltcrum;"  several  treatises  of  St.  Athanasius 
and  St.  Cyril;  The  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of 
Eusebius,  and  his  Life  of  Constantine;  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
1  heodoret,  and  Evagrius;  and  the  History  of 
Polybius.  The  pieces  of  his  own  composition 
which  he  publishedwhile  he  continued  at  Augs- 
burg, were  "Two  Sermons  on  the  .Mass,"  and 
some  controversial  tracts  againjt  the  Papists. 
During  the  same  time  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic  language,  and  stu- 
died its  afHnity  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee. 
He  was  also  employed  in  some  ecclesiastical 
deputations  of  great  importance.  Li  the  year 
1536,  he  was  sent  by  the  sen;ite  of  Augsburg- 
to  the  synod  which  was  held  at  Eysenaih,  and 
at  Luther's  request  transferred  to  Wittemberg, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  re-unioa 
among  Protestants  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  arti- 
cles of  agreement  drawn  up  in  indeterminate- 
and  ambiguous  forms  of  expression,  renounced, 
by  the  contending  parties  almost  as  soon  as  the 
synod  was  dissolved.  Equally  fruitless  have 
all  subsequent  efforts  proved  to  effectuate  an 
agreement  between  the  aifferent  sects  of  Pro- 
testants upon  this  point.  In  the  yeavs  1 540 
and  1541  Musculus  was  deputed  by  the  senate 
to  attend  the  c«nferences  held  between  the 
protestant  and  catholic  divines  during  the  diets 
of  Worms  and  Ratisbon  ;  and  in  the  conference 
during  the  latter  between  INIelanctlion  and 
Eckius,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, and  drew  up  the  acts  of  it.  In  1544,  the 
inhabitants  of  Donawert  having  embraced  the 
reformation,  and  requested  that  a  divine  might 
be  sent  from  Augsburg  to  establish  a  regular 
church  among  them,  Musculus  was  made 
choice  of  for  this  mission,  and  continued  his 
labours  among  them  for  about  three  months. 

When  die  emperor  Charles  V.  came  to 
Augsburg  in  1547,  to  hold  a  diet  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  Musculus  was 
deprived  of  his  church  of  the  Holy  V  irgin  j 
but  he  still  continued  openly  to  preach  the  re- 
formed religion,  notwithstanding  the  calum- 
nies which  were  propagated  by  the  Catholics 
with  tlie  design  of  rendering  him  obnoxious 
to  the  emperor,  the  many  gross  insults  which 
they  offered  him,  and  the  necessity  that  he 
was  under  of  being  protected  by  a  guard 
agaiust  their  attempts  upon  liis  person.    JBu^ 
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■^Tien  tlie  emperor   liad   proniu^gntctl  the   iii- 
teritH  in   1548,    and  the  miifriitratcs  of  Augs- 
burg were  so  timid  as  to  submit  to  it,  I\Iuscu- 
luf,   who   had    boldly    delivered    his    opinion 
af^ninst  tliat   measure  both   in    preaching  and 
■writing,  found  it  necessary  to  conxu't  his  own 
sifety,   and    withdrew  privately  into  Switzer- 
land.    Hither  he  was  followed  by  his  wife  and 
eight  children  ;  and  he  afterwards  orticiated  as 
nn  occasional  preacher  at  Constance,  St.  Gall, 
and  Zurich.     While  he  continued  in  the  list- 
mentioned  city,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
archbishop    Cranmer    to  come    and   reside  in 
England  ;  but  the  ill  state  of  Iiis  wife's  health, 
snd  the  hazards  attending  the  removal  of  his 
young  family   to  such  a  distance,  induced  him 
modestly  to  decliiie  that    prelate's  offer.     In 
the  year  1549,    the  lords  of  Berne  sent  him  an 
invitation   to   become  professor  cf  divinity  in 
their    university;   which    he  readily  accepted, 
nnd  discharged  its  duties  with  great  diligence 
and  well-merited  reputation  for  more  than  four- 
teen years.     He  was  frequently  tempted  to  re- 
move from  this  situation,  being  twice  more  in- 
vited  to  England,   after  the  death  of  Bucer, 
with  offers  of  very  liberal   salaries.     He  was 
also  recalled  to  Augsburg,  when  that  city  had 
recovered  it's  liberty   in    1552;   and  he  was 
often  solicited  by  the  Strasburgers,  the  electors 
Palatine  Otho-Htnry  and  Frederic,   and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,   to  accept  of  employment 
in  their   cliurches  and  universities.     So  great, 
however,  was  the  gratitude  of  Musculus  to  the 
republic  of  Berne,  for  alFording  him  an  ho- 
nourable asylum  when  obliged  to  retire  from 
Auusburg.  that  he  refused  the  advantageous  pro- 
posals which  tliey  made  to  him.     He  confined 
liims'.  If  chiefly  to  his  tlieological  lectures  ;  and 
though  he  occasionally  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at 
the  r-rquest  of  his  friends,  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  eng^igement  of  pastor  to  any  church. 
He  died  in  1563,  about  the  age  of  sixty-six,  re- 
spected and  beloved   by  men  of  all  parties  for 
his  moderation    and  candour,  and  the  amiable 
qualines  of  his  heart.     It  is  believed  that  he 
thsapproi'ed  of  the  cruel  punishment  of  Serve- 
tus      That  he  was  a  person  of  great  applica- 
tion, and  very  considerable  learning,  liis  nu- 
merous works  sufficiently  testify.  Besides  th.ose 
which  we  have  already  enumerated,  he  publish- 
ed, in  Latin,  "  A  Commentary  on  tne  Psalms," 
1550,   foiio;  one   "Upon  the   Gospel  of  St. 
John,"  151J3,  folio  ;  another  "  Upon  the  Book 
of    Genesis,"    1554,  folio;    one    "  Upon  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  ii;5", 
folio ;   one   "  Upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Co. 


rinthians,"    1559,  folio;   and  one  "  Upon  the 
Epistles  tothe  Galatiaas  and  Kphtsians,"  1561, 
folio.     In  1 56c,  lie  published  his,  "  Loci  Con-- 
munes,"    in  tolio,    v^-hich  had  employed  him 
for  ten  years  ;  and  after  liis  death  his  lieirs  pub- 
lished, liis  "  Commentary  upon  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,"   1567,    folio;  and  his  "Com- 
mentaries" upon  the  Epistles  to  thePhilippians, 
Colossians,  'riitssalonians,  and  upon  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  Epis  le  to  Timothy.    To  this 
list  might  be   added  a  multitude  of  pieces    in 
the  German  language,   &c.     His  writings  de- 
servedly gave  him  a  high  character  with  ihc 
Protestants  of  his  day  ;  and  though  the  n  adiiig 
of  them  has  been  in  some  measure  superseded 
by  more  modern  and  kss  vokuniiious   works, 
they  will  cany   his  name  down  with  honour 
to  distant    posterity.     What  opinion  catholic 
critics  entertained  of  him  may  be  understood 
from    tlie  judgments   of  Huet,    Dupin,    and 
father  Simon,  us  quoted  in  Bayle.  Huet  says  of 
him,  "Wolfgang  Musculus,  a  very  good  man, 
but  not  very  knowing  either  in  Greek  orLntin, 
is  commended  for  iiis  shortness,  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, and    faithfulness."      Dupin    observes, 
that  "Musculus,  a  Protestant,  undertook  a  new 
translation  of  the  History  of  Eusebius,  M'hich 
he  performed   happily  enough.      He  adiicres 
very  much  to  the  letter,  and  has  translated  the 
text  with   great  clearness  and  brevity;  but  he 
did    not   always  rightly  understand  his  author, 
and  there  are  several  faults  in   his  version." 
Father  Simon  informs    us,   that  he  is  thought 
in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  "to  have 
shewn  much  more   modesty,    and  also  more 
respect  for  antiquity,  than  the  greatest  part  of 
other  Protestants  ;  that  the  method  which  he 
followed  is  very  exact;  and  that  it  may  he  said 
he  kneiv  the  true  way  of  explaining  Scripture, 
but  had  not  all   the   helps  which  were  neces- 
sary to  succeed  in  it  to  perfection,  for  want  of 
being  sufficiently  versed  in  languages  and  cri- 
tical learning.     He  e.xa mines,  however,  with- 
out prepossession,  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
translations,  and  had  knowledge   sufficient  to 
discover  that  the  points,  which  are  at  tJiis  day 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  were  not  used  at  the  time 
of  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome."     Mclchior. 
Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Thtol.    Bayle.     Moreri. — M. 
MUSGRAVE,  William,  M.  D.  a  learned 
physician    and  antiijuary,  was  born  in   1657, 
at  Charlton- Musgiavc  in  Somersetshire,     lie 
received  his    school-tducaiion  at  Winchester, 
and  in   1675  became  a  probationer-fellow  of 
New-college,  Oxford.     He  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  physic  line,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
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Royal  Society,  and  in  16^4  u-ns  appointed  s:cre- 
larv  to  that  body.     In  tins  quilify  he  edited  the 
Philosophical  iTansictions,  from  No.  itiy   to 
No.  178  inclusive.    He  also  cotnmunlc.ited  $■;- 
vera!  papers  to  that  collection,  chiefly  relating  10 
anatomical  and  physiological  experiments   and 
observations.       He  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in   16H0,    and  was   admitted  a  fellow   of   the 
Royal  College  of  Phy.-.icians.   In  1691  he.  went 
to  settle  at  E.\eter,  whcie  he  arrived  at  great 
practice  and    reputation.     He    died   in    1 72 1. 
Pr.  Iviusgrave     made    himself     profession.illy 
known  chiefly  by  his  two  treatises  "  De  Arth- 
ritide  Symptomatic),"   Exon,  170^;  and  "  De 
ArtJiritide  Anoniala  .sive  Interna,"  Exon,  1707; 
both  several  tim.es  reprinted.     They  contain  a 
great  number  of  observations  on  the  gout  under 
all  its  forms  and  disguises,  illustrated  by  cases, 
the  subjects   of  whicli  are  persons  of  the  first 
families  in  that  part  of  England,  which  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  dise.ise.     Altliough  the  author 
seems  to  have  too  far  extended  the  dominion  of 
the  disease  on  vv'hich  he   wrote,    (a  common 
fault  !)  yet  there  is  much  valuable  practice  and 
remark  in  his  two  treatises.     His   theory,   in- 
deed, is  vague  and  hypothetical,  and  his  style 
metaphorical  and  involved.     His  leisure    was 
chiefiy    occupied  in    antiquarian    studies;   of 
which  the  principal  result  was  a  Latin  work 
intltled  "  Belgium  Biitnnnicum,"  17 19,  octavo, 
treating  on  the  lopograpliy,  history,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  that  part  of  England    which   was  an- 
ciently  inhabited    by    a    tribe   of  Belgre,  and 
which  comprehends  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire.     Mr.  Moyle  (see  hisarticle)  was 
one  of  his  correspondents  relative  to  this  work, 
and   his  other  antiquarian  tracts.     The  latter 
were,"  julii  Vitalis  Epitaphium  cum  Commen- 
tario,"  1711:  "DeLegionibus  Epistolai:"  "De 
Aquiles  Romanis  Epistola,"  1713  :  "Inscriptio 
Tarraconensis  cum  Commentario :"  "  Geta  Bri- 
tanicus,"   &c.  1715:    "Diss,  de  Dea  Salute," 
1716.       Biogr.     Brit  in.      Alusgmve's     Ale  J. 
Treatises. — A. 

MUSONIUS,  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  excellent  of  the  modern  Cynics,  was  a 
Babylonian  by  birth,  and  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  £era.  Phi- 
lostratus  speaks  of  him  as  next  to  Apollonius 
in  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  philosopher. 
He  was  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  where  by  animadverting  on  the 
vices  of  that  tyrant,  he  provoked  his  resent- 
ment, and  was  committed  to  prison.  While  he 
wss  in  confinement,  he  contracted  a  friendship 


vvitli  Apollonius,  and  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  him,  of  which  some  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  Philostratus.  At  last  he  was 
banished  into  the  isthmus  of  Greece,  and  con- 
demned to  daily  labour  with  the  spade  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  Being  seen  in  this  condition 
by  his  friend  Demetrius  of  Corinth,  the  lat- 
ter expressed  great  concern  at  his  unworthy 
treatment:  upon  which  Musonius,  striking  his 
spade  firmly  in  the  ground,  said,  "  Why,  Deme- 
trius, do  you  lament  to  see  me  digging  in  the 
Isthmus  .''  You  might,  indeed,  have  just  cause 
for  lamentation,  if  you  saw  me,  like  Nero,  play- 
ing on  the  harp."  His  magnanimity  is  spoken 
of  with  admiration  by  Julian,  in  his  epistle 
to  Themistius.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  and  none  of  his  writings  have  de- 
scended to  modern  times.  Phihs!rati  de  Fit. 
j4pil!oiiii  Tyan.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  et  16.  En- 
fidcfs  Hist.  \Phil.  vol.  II.  hck  Hi.  c.  6. — M. 

MUSONIUS,  CaiUs,  surnamed  Rufus,  a 
stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  enjoyed  military  honours. 
He  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  the  philosophy  to  which  he 
was  attached  among  the  Roman  youth,  parti- 
cularly among  the  officers  of  the  army ;  and 
by  so  doing  excited  the  ridicule  of  some, 
while  he  gave  oflence  to  others.  He,  likewise, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Nero,  most  proba- 
bly by  the  freedom  with  wliich  he  exposed  the 
turpitude  of  the  actions  that  disgraced  his 
reign,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  Gyara. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled  by  Ves- 
pasian; and  that  emperor  was  so  well  pleased 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself, 
that  when  he  banished  the  philosophers  in  ge- 
neral from  Rome  and  Italy,  Musonius  was 
alone  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city.  Pie  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  philosopher  of  this 
name,  whom  Origen  commended  in  his  third 
book  against  Ceisus,  for  his  great  integrity 
and  exemplary  behaviour.  His  philosophy, 
like  that  of  ^ocrates,  was  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life  and  manners  ;  as  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fragment  of  one  of  his  disser- 
tations "  On  the  Contempt  of  Labour,  and  the 
Exercise  of  the  Mind,"  which  is  preserved  in 
Stobtsi  Senu'j,  cvti.  Fabricii  Ilibl.  Gr^cc.  vjI.  II. 
lib.  Hi.  rap.  i  •,.  Sitb.  Catalog.  StJcor.  E7if.eld's 
Hist.  Phil,  v.l  II.  bock  lit.  ch.  ii.  sect.  7 .\I. 

MUSSATO,  Albertino.  an  early  Italian 
poet  and  historian,  w.is  born  of  poor  parents  at 
Padua  in  1261.  He  supported  hims^-lf  in  his 
younger  days  by  copying  books  for  scholars  j 
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and  nftcrwavJs  became  notary  and  pleader 
of  causes,  iii  which  employments  he  obtained 
so  much  reputation,  that  about  his  thirty-fiftii 
yi'ar  he  was  made  a  kniglit,  and  was  admitted 
into  t!ie  public  council.  When  the  emperor 
Hem-y  Vil.  received  t!ie  iron  crcwn  at  Milan  in 
1311,  IMussato  was  onf  of  the  Pacums  de- 
puted to  assist  lit  the  sulrmnity.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  treat  with  the  same  emperor  con- 
cerning the  lib-rty  of  his  countrymen;  and 
altliou^h  the  conditions  he,  with  his  fellow  de- 
puty, first  brou[:;at  back  gave  so  mueli  dissatis- 
faction, that  the  PaJuans  determined  to  vindi- 
cate their  rights  by  arms,  yet,  upon  cooler  con- 
sideration, they  again  had  recourse  to  negotia- 
tion by  means  of  Ivlussato  and  other  embassa- 
dors. Their  efforts  were  so  successful,  thar 
the  emperor  granted  peace  to  Fadua  on  nto- 
derate  terms,  a:]d  the  embassadors  on  their  re- 
turn were  received  as  saviours  of  their  coun- 
try. In  13  12  he  was  again  deputed  to  Henry 
on  public  business  which  he  brought  to  the  de- 
sired issue.  The  appointment  of  C.in  Grande, 
who  was  much  hated  by  the  Paduans,  to  tlie 
vicariate  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  occasioned 
6uch  a  flame,  that  the  peace  was  soon  broken  ; 
and  IMussato,  thcugh  he  had  endeivoured  to 
prevent  this  breach,  took  up  arms  in  the  c;iuse 
of  his  country.  The  emperor  ditd  in  i-;i3, 
but  the  war  with  Can  Grande  continued;  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Padua, 
in  which  the  populace  were  incited  to  attack 
the  house  of  Mussjto,  who  was  obliged  to  lly 
in  order  to  save  himself.  '1  he  seoitlon  was 
however  appeased  by  the  death  cf  its  author, 
and  Mussato  was  honourably  recalled. 

Before  he  had  become  of  consequence  as  a 
public  character,  he  had  distinguished  him'^elf 
among  the  poets  of  the  age  ;  and  in  1314  he 
received  the  honour  then  occa-ionally  conferred 
upon,  pn-  ticr'i  eminence,  that  of  the  laurel 
crown,  which  was  placed  on  his  Lead  in  great 
cerr'mony  at  Padua,  in  presence  of  the  v/iiole 
university,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators. 
The  senate  further  decreed,  that  on  every  an 
niversary  of  this  solemnity  the  uinvcrsity 
should  go  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  Pvlussaro 
with  presents,  and  that  some  of  his  composi- 
tions should  be  publicly  recited.  I  hese  literary 
honours  did  not  prevent  him  from  serving  his 
country  in  a  military  capacity  ;  and  in  the  same 
ye.  r,  in  a  defeat  of  the  Paduans  by  Can  Grande, 
near  the  suburbs  of  Vicenza,  while  ligh'iiig 
bravely,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with 
many  wounds,  and  taken  prisoner.  A  p,  ace 
which  was  coucluucU  iu  the  same  year  gave 


him  his  libe.'ty,  and  he  returned  to  Padui, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  his  historical 
labours,  'i  roubles,  both  e.\tcrn;!l  and  internal, 
a;;'.in  broke  cut  at  Padua,  in  winch  cur  autlior 
took  Ins  share,  and  he  was  alternately  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  PS  a  fugitive,  and  employed  by 
his  fellow-citizens  in  their  negotiations.  In 
1321  he  went  into  Germany  on  an  embassy  to 
Irederic  duke  of  Austria,  whom  the  Paduans 
elected  as  ti.eir  lord,  in  order  to  induce  liini  to 
defend  them  against  the  continued  assaults  of 
Cm  Grande.  H.-  again  vis. ted  Gernva-iy  iu 
1324  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  p.irty-tumults  re- 
vived in  Padua,  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  return, 
and  remained  at  Vicenza.  Whilst  he  con- 
tinued there  he  was  mvolved  in  a  charge  of 
sedition  brought  against  his  brother,  his  son, 
aiid  others  of  his  party,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  banithed  to  Chiozz.:.  There  he  resided, 
til!  his  ileath,  in  J 330,  st  the  age  of  seventy, 
closed  tlie  varied  series  of  his  fortunes. 

Of  th.e  poetical  compositions  of  Mussaio, 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  there  are  re- 
mr.ining  two  tragedies,  inlitled  "Ecccrinis," 
on  the  history  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  and 
"  Achilleis."  These  are  written  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Seneca,  and  partake  of  all  the 
dramatic  faults  of  that  tragedian.  He  also 
composed  cjeg!es,epistlef,  eclogues,  and  liymns, 
in  all  of  which  he  displays  more  facility  than 
elegance.  His  style,  though  less  corrupt  than 
that  of  the  Latin  writers  in  the  pieeeding 
age,  is  hard  .;nd  unpolished,  and  his  prosody  is 
incorrect.  It  is  in  the  capacity  of  an  historian 
that  he  dc^ervt-s  most  praise,  lie  wrote,  in 
prose,  sixteen  books  of  a  history  intitled  "  Au- 
gusta,'" as  containing  the  life  and  actions  of 
the  emperor  rieiuy  VII.  These  were  lollow- 
ed  by  eisjht  books  (the  last  imperfect)  rcl.iiing 
the  aliairs  of  Italy  after  the  death  of  th.ic 
emperor,  to  the  year  1317.  Three  books  suc- 
ceeded, written  in  heroic  ver.=^e,  describing  the 
siege  of  P..dua  by  Can  Grande,  and  other  oc- 
currences, to  1320.  There  is  next  a  twelfth 
book  in  prose,  narrating  (he  domestic  troubles 
of  Padua,  and  the  assumption  of  Can  Grande 
to  the  sovereignty.  He  also  began  the  life  of 
Lewis  tl'.e  Bavariarp  but  did  not  live  to  finish 
it.  These  v/orks  are  pronounced  by  Tirabos- 
chi  as  indubitably  the  best  compositions  in  the  ■ 
Latin  language  from  the  decline  of  letters  to 
tiiat  time.  iheir  style,  though  marked  with 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  is  vigorous,  and  pos- 
sesses an  eioejuenee  pe.idiar  to  the  writer. . 
These  pieces  are  published  in  Ivluratoris  col- 
lection of  Italian  historians.     Tirakoscbi, — A.. 
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.  MUSSCHENBROEK.PETEr.DF.a  very  dis- 
tingui'^hed  Dutch  iiatur.il  philosoph.-r  and  ma- 
tlieniaticia'-i,  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
t;entury,  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1692. 
His  eavlydestination  appears  to  liavebeen  to  the 
medical  profession,  forv/hich  he  was  educated 
at  the  universityin  his  native  city;  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in  the 
year  171^.     But  the  predominant  bias  of  his 
mind  led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  whicli  he  cul- 
tivated with   great  ardour,  and  proportionate 
success.     y\fter  having  pjid  a  visit  to  London, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Newton,  and  form- 
ed an  acquainiance  with  Dessaguliers,  he   re- 
turned  to    Holland,    where    his    talents    soon 
called  him   into  public  notice.     He  obtained 
the  professorship   of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  which, 
iiaving  been  long  cekbrated  as  a  seminary  for 
legal  studies,  he  rendered   equally  famous   by 
the  excellence   and  popularity  of  his  lectures 
on    his    favourite    sciences.     Afterwards    the 
curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  sent  him 
nil  invitation   to  fill  the  same  chair  in  that  se- 
minary,  which  he  accepted,    and    discharged 
the     duties    of    his    appointment    with     the 
highest  credit  and  reputation,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.     His  fame  was  not  confin- 
ed  to  his  native  land,  but  extended  to  foreign 
countries,  where  he  v/as   admitted  a  member 
of  several  illustrious   academies  ;    particularly 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
of  the   Royal  Society  of  London.     He  died, 
laden   with  reputation  and  honours,    in  1761, 
when  about  sixty-nine   years  of  age.     He   was 
not  only  respectable  for  his  extensive  sciennfic 
knowledge,  and    his    uncommon    penetration, 
andaccuracy  in  his  calculations  and  experiment- 
al enquiries,  but  also  for  his  candour,  disin- 
terestedness, and  all  the  other  qualities  which 
constitute  the  character  of  the  true  philoso- 
pher.    His    morals    were    irreproachable,  his 
manners  simple  and    unaffected,  and  his  con- 
versation  cheerful   and  entertaining.     Several 
sovereign  princes,  and  among  others,  the  kings 
of  England,    Prussia,    and    Denmark,    were 
desirous  of  engaging  him  in  their  service ;  but 
he  resisted  every  invitation,    however  advasta- 
geous,  to  relinquish  his  situation  and    connec- 
tion   at   Leyden.     Among    the    other    works 
which  reflect    honour    on  his    memory,    are, 
"Compendium  PhysicKExperimentalis,'  1726, 
octavo;  "Tentamina  Experimentorum,"  173 1, 
quarto;   "  Elementa  Physica,"    1736,   quarto; 
♦' Institutiones  Physicae,"    1748,   quarto,  con- 


taining an  abridgment  of  the  new  di^coverlej 
m.idc  by  the  moderns;  and  "  Iiitroductio  ad 
Philosophi.mi  Naturalem^"  in  tv/o  volumes, 
quarto,  which  he  began  to  print  in  i/fio,  and 
was  completed  and  published  by  IMr.  Lult'lfs 
in  i7t)2,  after  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
work  was  translated  into  French,  by  M.  Sigaud 
de  la  Fond,  and  published  at  Paris  in  i']6g,  in 
three  volumes,  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Course  of  Experimental  and  Mathematical 
Physic,''  &c.  Professor  Musschenbroek  was 
likewise  the  author  of  several  papers,  chiefly 
on  meteorology,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
"  INIemoirs"  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  for  the  years  1734,  17351  I73<^)  '7S3> 
1756,  and  1760.  Nouv.Dict.  Hist.  Huttott's 
Math.  Dht.—M. 

MUSSO,  Cornelius,  a  learned  Italian 
prelate  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  preach- 
ers in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Plaeentia,  in 
the  year  15 11.  When  only  nine  years  old  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  his  mother  when  she 
was  pregnant  with  him,  and  entered  a  mo- 
nastery in  his  native  city.  He  early  discover- 
ed great  vivacity  of  genius,  a  prodigious 
strength  of  memory,  and  talents  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  pulpit;  which  induced  his  su- 
periors to  place  him  under  the  best  masters, 
at  Carpi,  and  in  other  places,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify him  for  the  oflice  of  preacher.  Under 
their  in  tructions  he  made  a  lapid  proficiency 
in  classical  learning,  and  the  art  of  oratory; 
and  having  commenced  preacher,  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence,  when  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  But  his  su- 
periors wisely  judging  that  to  attain  to  ex- 
cellence in  this  art  required  a  more  solid  found- 
ation of  knowledge  and  literature  than  he 
at  present  possessed,  sent  him  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  Venice,  where  they 
hoped  that,  by  a  display  of  his  abilities  before 
the  senate,  lie  might  secure  an  establishment 
in  some  learned  seminary.  This  design  prov- 
ed successful  ;  for,  though  upon  his  entrance 
into  the  pulpit  at  the  cliurch  of  St.  Mark,  his 
youthful  appearance,  diminutive  stature,  and 
thin  sickly  countenance,  created  unfavourable 
impressions  against  him,  he  speedily  effaced 
these,  and  captivated  his  audience  by  the 
charms  of  his  voice,  the  sublimity  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  He 
now  found  many  zealous  patrons,  who  pro- 
cured him  an  honourable  post  in  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Padua.     Here,  without  no 
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gTectin^  the  art  of  rhetoric,  he  diligently  np- 
plled  to  die  study  of  philosophy,  nnd  of  divinity; 
and,  after  he  liad  taken  the  dejiree  of  b;iehe!Lir, 
read  lectures,  ■.ind  Iield  disputations,  by  which 
h:  acquirul  hi^h  reputation.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  the  famous  Peter  licmbo, 
afterwards  cardinal,  who  assisted  him  in  his 
rhetorical  studies.  He  was  iiiitructcd  by  Lim- 
pridius  in  the  Greek  language,  and  by  otiier 
tutors  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Having 
assiduously  aviiilcd  himself  of  the  advantajres 
which  he  thus  eiijoyeil  lor  improvement,  Musso 
resumed  his  pulpit  labours,  and  rose  to  decided 
pre-eminence  among  his  contemporaries  in 
Italy.  He  preached  a  course  of  Lent  sermons 
at  Padua,  with  great  applause.  He  then  main- 
tained theses  for  several  successive  days,  and, 
as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  was  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  to  preach,  during  a  whole  Lent, 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice.  The 
same  office  he  performed  in  several  of  the 
principal  cities  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Milan, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  duke 
Francis  Sfotza.  That  prince  appointed  him 
professor  in  ordinary  of  metaphysics  at  the 
university  of  Pavia,  and  frequently  attended 
his  lectures.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  uni- 
versity, after  the  death  of  Sforza,  Musso  was 
made  professor  of  metaphysics  at  Bologna  ; 
but  as  si-ver.il  cities  contended  to  have  him  for 
their  Lent  pr  acher,  his  academical  lectures 
were  dispensed  with  during  that  season.  Here 
he  read  lectures  on  the  Epistle*  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  festival  days  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

About  the  year  1537,  cardinal  Campegio, 
bishop  of  Bologna,  presented  Musso  to  pope 
Paul  111.  who  appointed  hiin  theologian  to  the 
cardinal  his  grandson,,  and  preacher  at  St.  Luv- 
rence  /«  Damnzo  at  Rome.  By  his  seraions 
in  this  church  he  attracted  very  crowded  audi- 
tories, and  acquired  such  celebrity,  that  his 
holiness  determined  to  raise  him  to  the  episco- 
pal rank.  Accord  ugly,  in  1541,  he  was 
created  bishop  of  Bertinozo,  in  the  Romagna  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  elevation  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  did  not  discontinue  his  preaching,  un- 
less when  he  was  desired  to  deliver  lectures 
upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  name 
church.  The  approbation  with  which  these 
lectures  were  universally  received  Iiaving 
jnade  the  po['e  very  desirous  of  sometimes 
hearing  him,  he  took  him  from  these  puniic 
services,  and  appointed  him  to  the  new  oiHcc 
of  preacher  in  Latin  upon  the  gospel  for  the 
day,  in  his  holiness's  chamber,  or  atliis  table, 


with  directions  immediately  after  sermon  to 
maintiin  a  dispute,  and  answer  such  objections 
as  should  be  proposed  to  him.  At  tiiese  exer- 
cisL's  tiiere  was  always  present  a  vast  concourse 
of  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  were  some  car- 
dinals, and  several  prelates;  and  the  popcliim- 
self  would  occasionally  assume  the  character 
of  disputant.  Afterwards  Paul  translated  our 
preLitc  from  the  see  of  Bertinozo  to  that  of 
Bitonto  in  Apulia,  and  in  1545  sent  him  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  selected 
to  preach  a  Latin  sermon  at  the  opening  of 
the  council,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
debates  on  the  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  t(jok  place  in  that  assembly.  After 
the  interruption  of  the  council  which  follow- 
ed its  translation  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  and 
the  death  of  pope  Paul  IIL,  his  successor,  Ju- 
lius III.,  chose  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  for  his  do- 
mestic prelate  and  assistant;  in  which  opacity 
he  was  also  employed  by  Pius  IV.  In  the  year 
1560,  he  was  sent  nuncio  into  Germany,  to- 
gether with  the  nephew  of  the  pontifFlast  men- 
tione^l,  and  executed  hisconnnissiunat  the  court 
of  t'erdinand  v/ith  great  reputation.  Afterwards 
he  was  employed  at  the  court  of  Rome  on 
various  matters  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  when  he  retired  to  Bitonto, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  the  diligent  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions.  After  a  residence  of  ten 
years  on  his  see,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rone, 
where  pope  Gregory  XIII.  detained  him  for 
his  assistant  till  the  death  of  our  prelate  in 
1574.,  when  he  was  nearly  sixty-three  years  of 
age.  His  religious  and  moral  character  are 
highly  commeuded  by  his  biographers.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  that  were 
published  after  his  death,  among  which  are  a 
Latin  "Commentary  upon  .St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1581 
and  1588  ;  an  Italian  "  Commentary  upon  the 
Magnificat,"  printed  at  Cologne  in  1618;. 
*'De  ilistoria  Divina,  lib.  v."  printetl  at  Ve- 
nice in  1587;  "De  ViMtatione  et  Modo  vi- 
sitandi,"  containing  the  acts  of  a  synod  which 
he  held  at  Bitonto  ;  "  Declaratio  Psalmi  de 
profundis,"  &c.  But  his  most  celebrated 
writings  are  his  "  Sermons,"  publislced  at 
Venice  in  four  voluiTiLi,  quarto,  in  Ij82  and^ 
J  590,  several  of  wl;ich  v.  ere  translated  cut  of 
It.iliui  into  the  Fre-.ich  and  Snanish  languages. 
Dupin  characterizes  the  author  as  a  po- 
lished and  eloquent  writer,  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  chargeable 
with  a  fault  too  common  among  piuachersj. 
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that  of  paying  greater  attention  to  tlic  orna- 
inents  of  his  discourses  than  to  the  solidity 
of  his  reasonings.  In  speaking  of  his  sermons 
Tir-iboschi  observes,  that  if  they  do  not  prove 
that  the  bishop  of  Bitonto  was  the  first  re- 
former of  piiipit  eloquence,  wh'ich,  however, 
is  not  improbable,  they  at  least  testify  that  he 
contributed  greatly  towards  such  a  reformation. 
Contrasted  with  the  discourses  of  preceding 
orators,  they  will  be  found  to  burp'ss  them  as 
much  in  excellence,  as  gold  exceeds  in  value 
the  veriest  dross.  They  abound  in  solid  mat- 
ter, beautiful  images,  and  eloquent  expres- 
jiions.  Yet  he  by  no  means  recommends 
them  as  models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  on  ac- 
count of  their  deficiency  in  method  and 
pathos,  their  needless  verbosity,  and  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  in  them  of  those  turns  of 
wit,  and  other  meretricious  ornaments  which 
were  so  fashionable  in  the  succeeding  age. 
£ay/e.  Laiidi'.i  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de  I' Italic,  vol.  IF. 
liv.xii.  art.  ii.sect.  1C3.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

MUSTAPHA  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
was  placed  on  tlie  throne  in  1018,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Achmet',  but  his  entire  neglect  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  gross  sensuality,  caused  him  within 
four  months  to  be  deposed,  and  committed  to 
the  state  prison  of  the  Seven  J  ovvers.  His 
nephew  Osman  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  and  reigned  till  he  also  was  deposed 
in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  and  put  to  death  in 
1622.  Mustapha  was  then  taken  from  his 
prison  and  replaced  in  the  imperial  seat ;  but 
proving  himself  wholly  incapable  of  reme- 
dyins;  the  disorders  of  the  state,  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  he  was  again 
deposed  after  an  ignominious  reign  of  fifteen 
months.  Such  was  the  contempt  he  had  in- 
spired, that  the  janizaries  placed  him  upon  an 
ass,  and  led  him  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace; 
after  which  he  was  reconducted  to  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  the  command  of 
his  successor.     Mod.  Univ.  Hist. — A. 

MUSTAPHA  II.  emperor  cf  the  Turks, 
son  of  Mahomet  IV.,  succeeded  his  uncle 
Achmet  II.  in  1695.  He  was  then  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  ;  and  possessing  more  vigour 
of  mind  than  usual  in  a  seraglio-bred  prince, 
he  was  impatient  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
declared  his  intention  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  destined  to  march  against 
tlje  German  imperialists;  and  after  having  put 
to  death  the  vizier  v/ho  had  attempted  to  pre- 


vent his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  proceeded 
to  the  borders,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  took  the 
fortresses  of  Lippa  and  Titul.  He  then  at- 
tacked general  Veterani,  who  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  German  army,  and  after  a 
bloody  action  compelled  him  to  retreat.  His 
fleet,  the  same  year,  recovered  Chios  from  the 
Venetians  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  he 
returned  to  Adrianople  in  great  triumph.  In 
1696  he  again  marched  to  the  relief  of  Temes- 
war,  besieged  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  the 
head  of  the  imperialists.  I'he  Germans  made 
an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  army,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss ;  and  this  success  was  suffi- 
cient for  another  triumphant  campaign  to  the 
sultan.  In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  had 
taken  from  him  the  fort  of  Azoph.  For  the 
campaign  of  the  next  year  extraordinary  pre- 
parations were  made;  and  Mustapha  proceed- 
ed to  Belgrade  with  ;.'n  army  of  135,000  men. 
It  was  opposed  by  fewer  than  50,000  Germans, 
but  they  were  commanded  by  prince  Eugene. 
After  various  partial  actions,  the  famous  battle 
of  Zenta  gave  a  total  and  decisive  defeat  to 
the  Turks,  and  damped  all  the  military  ardour 
of  the  sultan,  who  was  an  inactive  spectator 
of  the  rout  of  his  army,  and  fled  in  a  panic 
from  his  camp.  The  superiority  in  number  of 
the  remaining  Turks,  however,  prevented  the 
imperialists  from  reaping  much  advantage 
from  thiiir  victory.  With  a  disheartened  and 
disaffected  soldiery,  although  Mustapha  did 
not  intermit  preparations  for  continuing  the 
war,  yet  his  mind  was  wholly  bent  on  peace ; 
and  after  a  year  spent  in  negotiations,  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  signed  in  January  1699, 
under  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland, 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  subjects  of  the 
two  bordering  empires.  It  was  followed  by  a 
truce  with  the  Russians,  and  a  peace  with  the 
Poles  and  Venetians.  iVlustapha  returned  to 
Constantinople,  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  ;  and  committing  the  management  of 
public  affairs  to  his  vizier,  he  retired  to  a  coun- 
try palace,  and  spent  !  i  time  in  hunting  and 
other  amusements.  The  ignorance  in  which 
he  was  kept  of  public  affairs  caused  him  to 
perform  several  unpopular  acts,  among  which 
was  the  putting  to  death  a  new  and  active 
vizier  in  consequence  of  the  intrlr;ues  of  the 
mufti.  Discontents  at  Ic  ngth  broke  out  amonj» 
the  soldiery,  which,  rose  to  such  a  height,  thatail 
the  military  in  the  capital  u'.iited,  andcffocting  a 
revolution  in  the  government  at  Constantinople, 
marched  in  a  body  towards  Adrianople,  wiiere 
the  emperor  was.     1  he  troops  which  he  sent 
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.against  the  rebels  joined  them;  and  Musta- 
pha,  finding  resistance  vain,  delivered  up  to 
them  the  mufti,  whom  they  tortii':ed  to  death, 
and  promised  to  grant  all  their  demands.  It 
was,  however,  too  late  to  conciliate  them  ;  and 
tliey  sent  an  invitation  to  Aclmiet,  the  sultan's 
brother,  to  take  upon  himself  the  imperial 
oflice.  Their  letter  was  intercepted,  and  Mus- 
tapha  was  strongly  urged  by  his  domestics  to 
prevent  the  design  by  putting  liis  brother  to 
death.  He  was  not,  however,  sufficiently 
hardened  for  such  a  deed;  and  going  to  Ach- 
met,  he  affectionately  embraced  him,  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  general  desire  that  he  should 
mount  the  throne,  and  himself  first  saluted 
him  sultan.  On  retiring  he  requested  Achmet 
to  remember,  that  duiing  his  government  he 
had  suffered  him  to  enjoy  life  and  its  comforts, 
and  therefore  hoped  the  same  indulgence  in  his 
turn.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  apartments 
which  his  brother  had  occupied,  where  witliin 
six  months  he  died  of  melancholy  or  inaction. 
Mustapha  II.  reigned  between  eight  and  nine 
years.  He  was  upon  the  whole  well  disposed, 
and  possessed  better  talents  than  most  of  his 
predecessors  ;  but  he  finally  sunk  under  the  in- 
dolence common  to  the  Ottoman  emperors. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist.— A. 

AlUSTAPHA  III.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
born  in  1716,  was  the  son  of  Achmet  III. 
After  the  deposition  of  his  father  in  1730  he 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  confinement  till  he  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1757.  Not  wanting  in  na- 
tural capacity,  he  was  totally  uninstructed,  and 
had  contracted  ail  the  indolent  and  luxurious 
habits  of  an  inmate  of  the  seraglio.  His  great 
passion  is  said  to  have  been  hoarding  money  ; 
yet  he  was  just  and  humane,  and  in  particular 
displayed  great  moderation  towards  his  chris- 
tian subjects,  notwithstanding  many  instances 
of  their  disaffection.  His  reign  was  upon  the 
whole  unfortunate,  the  public  affairs  being 
left  to  the  management  of  his  ministers,  and 
die  control  of  a  sister,  who  possessed  an  un- 
limited influence  over  him.  The  disturbances 
in  Poland  occasioned  a  war  with  Russia  in 
1768,  which  was  attended  with  numerous 
disasters;  the  loss  of  Bender  and  Crim  Tar- 
tary,  the  revolt  of  the  Greeics  in  the  Morea, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish  fleet  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Before  its  conclusion  Iviustapha  died, 
January  1774,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  A^bdulhamet.  ^n/i. 
Rr'gist.     N',uv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

MUSURUS,  Marcus,  a  learned   modern 
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Greek,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Crete  about 
148 1.  He  came  over  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
under  John  Lascaris,  and  by  his  application  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  In  the  latter  language,  ac- 
cording to  Erasmus,  he  was  better  skilled  than 
almost  any  other  Greek,  except  Lascaris  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  From  J  503  to  1509  he  was 
Greek  professor  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
where  his  salary  was  small  and  his  labour  great. 
Erasmus  speaks  of  him  as  scarcely  intermitting 
his  lectures  four  days  in  the  year,  whieli  com- 
menced at  seven  in  the  morning  through  the 
severest  season.  He  had  sent  for  his  aged 
father  from  Crete,  and  maintained  him  in  his 
own  house.  "When  the  university  of  Padua 
was  broken  up  by  the  wars,  Musurus  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  publicly  taught  Greek  for 
many  years  to  a  numerous  audience  with  great 
applause,  and  many  learned  men  were  formed 
in  his  school.  At  the  same  time  he  assisted 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  editions  of  the  Greek 
writers,  many  of  whicli  he  corrected,  prefixing 
to  them  Greek  epigrams  or  prefaces  of  his  own 
composition.  Of  those  pieces,  his  elegy  pre- 
fixed to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Plato  in  1513  is 
the  most  celebrated :  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  verse  by  Zenobio  Acciajuoli.  In  the 
year  15 16  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Leo  X. 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Malvasia;  but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  a 
short  time,  being  attacked  with  a  disorder  in 
the  autumn  of  15  17,  of  which  he  died  at  Rome 
at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-six,  when  great 
expectations  were  entertained  by  the  learned  of 
his  future  services.  Of  his  epigrams  several 
were  published,  together  with  his  encomium 
of  Plato.  Hodii  Grac.  Illusir.  Tirakscki. — A. 
MUTIANO,  GiRCLAMO,  a  distinguislied 
painier,  was  born  in  ii;28,  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily at  Aquafredda  in  the  territory  of  Brescia. 
After  acquiring  the  principles  of  painting 
under  Romanino  at  Brescia,  he  went  to  Venice 
and  Rome,  v/here  he  perfected  himself  by 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and 
made  himself  known  as  an  artist.  He  %vas 
employed  by  cardinal  dT.ste  in  embellishing  his 
villas,  and  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  works  for 
St.  Peter's  and  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican. 
His  manner  of  design  is  grand,  his  colouring 
good,  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  his  heads  ex- 
pressive and  graceful.  Tliough  a  student  of 
the  antique,  he  v/as  also  one  of  nature;  and. 
had  a  particular  talent  for  landscape,  with 
which  his  pictures  are  often  richly  decoratedK 
He  toughed  his  trees  somewhat  in  the  Flemish, 
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ttyle  with  fine  effect;  nml  was  pavticulavly  fond 
of  introducinc;  the  chesnut,  which  he  reckoned 
the  most  picturesque  of  trees  in  the  disposition 
of  its  branche<;.  Mutiano  married  and  settled 
at  Rome,  where  he  acquired  general  esteem, 
nnd  accumulated  considerable  property.  Apart 
of  this  he  employed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting  named  St.  Luke's, 
vhich  was  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  at  his 
solicitation.  He  died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  The  principal  works  of  this  mas- 
ter are  in  the  churches  of  Rome.  There  is  a 
fine  picture  of  his  in  distemper  at  the  cathedral 
■of  Rheims,  representing  Christ  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  with  all  tlie  figures  as 
large  as  life,  which  was  once  purchased  by  the 
reg.-nt  duke  of  Orleans,  but  returned  in  de- 
fault of  payment.  Several  pieces  of  this  mas- 
ter have  been  engraved,  especially  some  large 
landscapes,  by  C.  Cort.  ]y ArgenvUle.  Pilhwg- 
ion's  Diet. — A. 

MUnUS  or  MUCIUS,  Caius,  surnamcd 
Scdiiola,  famous  in  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
was  a  youth  of  an  illustrious  family  at  the  time 
of  th.e  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  B.C.  507.  Finding  that  the  block- 
ade of  the  capital  continued  with  no  present 
hope  of  relief,  he  came  to  the  senators,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  intention  of  crossing 
the  Tiber,  and  entering  the  enemy's  camp, 
^vith  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  some  great 
exploit.  Having  obtained  their  permission,  he 
conce.iled  a  dagger  beneath  his  garment,  and 
mingling  with  the  throng  of  Etruscans,  pene- 
trated to  the  royal  tribunal.  The  king  was  in 
the  act  of  distributing  pay  to  the  soldiers,  with 
a  secretary  at  his  side,  habited  nearly  like  him- 
self. Mutius  rushed  forwards,  and  by  mistake 
laid  the  secretary  dead  by  a  stroke  of  his  dag- 
ger. He  then  attempted  tq  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd;  but  was  seized  by  the 
guards  and  brought  before  the  king.  He 
there  declared  his  name  and  purpose,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  sufFer  any  punis!mi:nt 
for  his  deed  tliat  could  be  inflicted;  adding, 
that  there  w.is  a  whole  band  of  Roman  youth 
prepared  to  make  a  similar  attempt.  Porsetma 
in  a  rage  called  for  fire,  in  order  to  force  him 
to  disclose  what  he  knew  of  any  further  me- 
ditated treachery.  "  Behold  (said  Mutius) 
how  little  bodily  pain  is  valued  by  those  who 
pursue  true  glory;"  and  immediately  he  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame  of  an  altar-kindled 
for  sacrifice.  The  king,  in  admiration  of  the 
resolution  with  which' he  endured  the  torture, 
leaped  from  his  seat,  and  ordering  the  youth  to 


be  taken  from  the  altar,  bid  him  depart  safe 
and  untouched.  Mutius  took  his  leave,  warn- 
ing the  king  that  three  hundred  of  the  Roman 
youth  had  mutually  sworn  to  attempt  his  assas- 
sination should  he  continue  the  siege.  It  is 
said  that  Porsenna,  struck  with  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  immediately  sent  embassadors  to  Rome 
proposing  terms  of  peace.  Mutius  received 
the  name  of  SciCvJa  (left-handed)  from  the 
voluntary  injury  done  to  his  right  hand,  which 
appellation  descended  to  his  posterity.  Thun 
Livy  relates  the  story,  which  is  varied  in  sonic 
of  its  circumstances  by  other  historians.  Al- 
though the  action  of  Screvola  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  the  rules  of  fair  and  honourable  warfare, 
yet  it  has  been  extolled  by  poets  and  orators, 
among  those  patriotic  deeds  v.-hich  so  much 
distinguished  the  infant  state  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Livy  seems  to  excuse  it,  in  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  assassin:  "  Hos- 
tis  hostem  occidere  volui."  "I  meant  to  deal 
as  a  public  foe  with  a  public  foe."  Balthasar 
Gerard,  hov.'ever,  who  killed  William  prince  of 
Orange,  and  Poltrot  de  la  Mere,  viho  killed 
the  duke  of  Guise,  were  both  considered  as- 
murderers.     Livii  Hut.  lib.  ii. — A. 

MUTIUS-SC^VOLA,  Quintus,  usually 
named  the  Augur,  a  Roman  of  great  weight 
and  dignity,  and  an  excellent  jurisconsult,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lrelius,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther-in-law ot  Lucius  Crassus.  He  was  prcetor 
in  Asia,  and  consul  B.  C.  11 7,  with  L.  Ca-cilius 
Metellus,  with  whom  he  triumphed  over  Dal- 
matia.  He  performed  great  services  to  tlie 
state  in  the  Marsian  war,  though  far  advanced 
in  years;  and  he  took  part  with  B'larius  against 
Sylla.  It  was  to  this  venerable  person  that 
Cicero  was  taken  by  his  father,  in  order  to  at- 
tend upon  him  and  learn  wisdom  from  his 
mouth  according  to  the  excellent  Roman  cus- 
tom. Cicero  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  first  dialogue,  "  De  Oratore;"  and 
speaks  of  him  as  having  pleaded  a  cause, 
"  after  his  manner,  with  purity  and  psr.-picuity, 
but  with  no  rhetorical  ornament."  Livy.  Pliny, 
Cicero. — A. 

MUTIUS-SC^VOLA,  QuiNTtrs,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults, 
was  tribune  of  the  people  B.  C.  106,  and  con- 
sul B  C.  95,  with  C.  Licinius  Crassus.  He 
was  pr?etor  in  Asia,  which  he  ruled  with  so 
much  prudence  and  justice  that  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  model  to  all  future  governors.  Of 
his  integrity  the  following  instance  is  given  by 
Cicero;  that  being  desirous  of  purchasing  a 
field  on  which  a  certain  price  had  been  fixed. 
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he  examined  it,  ami  found  it  worth  more  tlian 
the  estimate;  whereupon  he  confiderably  added 
to  the  sum  demanded.  His  character  was  ex- 
tremely high  for  legal  knowledge,  together  with 
which  he  possessed  a  masculine  eloquence. 
Crassus,  in  Cicero's  dialogue  "  De  Or.itore," 
calls  him  the  best  orator  among  the  lawyers, 
and  the  best  la^/yer  among  the  orators;  and 
Quintilian  concurs  in  the  same  commendation. 
This  excellent  man  was  massacred  in  the  civil 
wars  between  the  Marian  and  Syllan  factions, 
B.  C.  82,  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  his  body 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  f rst  who  reduced  the  civil  law  to  a 
methodic^'l  system,  of  which  he  wrote  eighteen 
books,  which  are  olten  referred  to  by  the  an- 
cient lawyers. 

Others  of  the  family  of  Mutius-Scxvola 
were  eminent  as  jurisconsults  and  pleaders. 
Cicero,  Velleitis  Paterc.  Florus.  Lucan. — 
A. 

MUYS,  Wyer-William,  a  physician  of 
the  mathematical  sect,  born  in  16S2  at  Steen- 
wyk  in  Overyssel,  was  the  son  of  a  physician. 
After  studying  at  Leyden  under  Bidloo  and 
others,  he  graduated  at  Utrecht,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  his  native  place,  whence  he 
removed  to  Arnheim.  In  171 1  he  was  placed 
in  the  mathematical  chair  at  the  university  of 
Franeker,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
to  a  medical  professorship.  This  he  exchanged 
in  1720  for  that  of  chemistry;  and  he  was  af- 
terwards professor  of  botany  and  inspector  of 
the  botanical  garden.  He  was  likewise  made 
consulting  physician  to  the  house  of  Orange. 
He  died  in  1744.  rhe  Royal  Society  at  Berlin 
had  aggregated  him  as  a  foreign  member  from 
the  year  1709.  Of  the  writings  of  this  phyoici- 
an,  which  are  partly  medical,  partly  p'-ilosophi- 
cal,  that  which  principally  deserves  notice  is  his 
work  intitled  "  Investigatio  Fabricx  qure  in  par- 
tibus  Musculos  componentlbus  extat."  Lngd. 
B.  1738,  41,  51,  quarto.  This  is  only  the 
first  part  of  his  design,  containing  a  ilisserta- 
tion  on  the  structure  of  muscular  flesh  and  its 
fibres.  This  subject  he  has  examined  with  la- 
borious minuteness,  pursuing  the  division  of 
the  muscular  hbre  to  three  orders  of  fibrils, 
of  which  the  last  consists  of  two  orders  of 
threads,  the  ultimate  being,  as  he  supposes,  a 
series  of  vesicles.  He  has  given  three  good 
microscopical  plates  of  the  fibrous  texture,  de- 
signed by  himst  if,  and  hjs  aiinexed  an  account 
of  all  the  discoveries  of  Leeuwenhoeck,  and 
others.  His  dissertation  on  the  use  of  sal  am- 
moniac in  tlie  cure  of  intermitteiits,  written  in 


1 715,  is  said  to  merit  attention  in  a  practical 
\  lew.  Hnlhri  Bibl.  Aiiat.  is"  Mfd.  Eloy  Diet. 
Hi  f.  Med.— A. 

MUZIO,  GiRoLAMO,  a  copious  Italian 
writer,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1496,  of  a  family 
settled  at  Capo  d'lstria.  The  family  name  was 
Nuzii,  but  he  assumed  that  of  Miizio  in  con- 
forn.ity  with  the  pedantic  taste  for  antiquity 
which  then  prevailed.  He  studied  at  Padua  j 
and  his  father  dying  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
for  a  maintenance  in  the  courts  of  different 
princes.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  a 
wandering:  life:  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
complains  tli.at  "  it  has  always  been  his  lot  tO' 
gain  his  bread  by  serving  sometimes  in  armies, 
sometimes  in  the  courts  of  popes,  emperors, 
kings  and  other  princes,  now  in  this,  now  in 
that  Italian  capital,  now  in  France,  now  in 
Upper  or  Lower  Germany."  The  nature  of 
Ills  service  is  not  char  ;  for  though  he  is  siid  to 
liave  been  a  doctor  of  laws  and  an  eminent 
jurist,  none  of  his  writings  turn  upon  f'gal  to- 
pics. He  was  honoured  by  Leo  X.  with  the 
title  of  cavalier.  For  some  time  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  celebrated  Tullia  of  Arngon,. 
whom  he  celebrated  m  his  verses  ;  but  his  love 
appears  to  have  been  merely  sentimental.  1  he 
accomplished  marquis  del  Vasto  had  him  in 
his  service  several  years,  and  sent  him  to  reside 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  After  the  death  of 
the  marquis  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Don 
Fer'-linand  Gonz.igo,  whose  afFiirs  he  miUiaged 
at  several  Italian  courts.  The  duke  of  Urbino 
next  appointed  hin-.  governor  to  his  son,  after- 
wards duke  Francis  II.  In  this  court,  about 
1550,  he  married  a  maid  of  honour  of  the 
duchess,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  In  his. 
you'iger  days  he  had  two  natural  children, 
whom  he  decorated  with  the  nobis  names  of 
Julius  Cresar  and  Paulus  Emilius.  Aboutthe 
year  1569  he  was  at  ''ome,  where  pope  Pius 
V.  retained  him  with  a  handsome  pension,  to^ 
be  employed  soLly  in  writing,  for  he  had  nov/ 
made  himself  distinguished  as  a  vigorous  ad- 
versary of  the  reformer  5  The  death  of  that 
pontiffj  however,  deprived  him  ofh's  pension, 
and  he  was  again  reduced  to  that  poverty  which 
was  the  subject  of  his  complaint  du..aT  the 
greatest  part  or  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  in 
the  service  of  cardinal  Ferdin  nut  de  Ivledici. 
He  died  in  1576  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  at 
the  house  of  Lodovico  C^pponi,  in  Tuscany, 
who  had  kindly  invited  him  to  repose  under  his 
roof. 
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Of  tlie  numerous  works  of  this  writer  it  will 
suture  to  notice  a  vt:ry  few.  !n  1551  he  pub- 
lished, along  with  other  Italian  poems,  his 
"  Ane  Poctica,"  in  three  books,  composed  in 
blank  verse,  and  much  valued  at  the  time  for 
tlie  elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  judicious- 
ness of  the  precepts.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  a  letter  written  in  1566  to 
Bolognetti,  Muzio  mentions  that  he  had  enter- 
tained a  design  of  coii:posing  an  epic  poem  on 
the  subject  of  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  knights  under  (iodfrey  of  15ouillon,  but 
that  he  had  dropped  his  intention.  And  in 
reply  to  an  answer  of  Bolo;jnetti's,  probably 
aiuiouncing  Tasso's  projected  poem  on  the 
same  topic,  he  says,  ''  tliat  young  Tasso  had 
engaged  in  this  undertaking  I  was  totally  ior- 
jiorant.  He  has  spirit  and  a  good  style.  If 
the  other  parts  correspond,  he  will  do  himself 
honour."  Of  his  prose  writings,  besides  let- 
ters, histories,  moral  treatises,  &c.  he  wrote 
several  tracts  against  the  innovators  in  reli- 
gion, especially  those  of  the  Italian  nation, 
who  at  that  time  were  numerous.  He  first 
attacketl  Vergerio,  who  had  been  his  travelling 
companion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
nounced by  him  to  the  Inquisition  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  had  discovered  of  his 
opinions.  He  then  contended  with  Ochino, 
and  Betti  ;  and  afterwards  carried  tlie  war 
beyond  the  mountains  against  Bullinger,  Viret, 
and  others.  In  his  polemical  writings,  says 
Tiraboschi,  "  he  is  not  so  much  a  profound 
theologian,  as  a  stout  and  wary  combatant, 
who  Wrll  knows  how  to  use  the  arms  with 
which  the  good  cause  supplies  him,  lays  open 
the  frauds  and  deceptions  of  his  antagonists, 
pursues  and  presses  on  them  with  vigour,  and 
enforces  his  argimients  vv-ith  art  and  elo- 
quence." His  books,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
writer,  had  no  small  elHcacy  in  preventing  the 
ignorant  vulgar  from  being  seduced  by  the  new 
opinions.  Asa  counterbalance  to  the  protcft- 
ant  writers  of  ecclesiastical  lustory,  called  the 
Magdeburg  Ccnturiators,  Muzio,  in  1570, 
published  a  catliolic  history  of  the  two  first 
centuries,  wliich  made  up  in  polemic  zeal  for 
wliat  it  wanted  in  sound  erudition.  Re  car- 
ried the  work  no  lower,  probably  discovering 
tliat  he  had  not  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
such  a  task.     Jllore^  i.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

MYDORGE,  Claude,  an  able  French 
inathematician  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  vfealthy  counsellor  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1585.  He 
".vas  educated  to  the  legal  profession,   and  be- 


came counsellor  to  the  Chatekt,  and  afterwards 
treasurer  of  Franre  in  the  generality  of  Amiens. 
'Fhese  places,  however,  he  held  only  for  the 
sake  of  rank,  being  more  partial  to  mathemati- 
cal studies  than  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and 
master  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  permitted 
him  to  indulge  his  predominant  inclination. 
The  similaritv  of  their  taste  led  him  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Des 
Cartes;  and  in  1627  and  1628,  he  furnished 
that  philosopher  with  tlie  excellent  glasses 
which  he  made  use  of  in  examining  and  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  light,  of  vision,  and 
of  refraction.  He  defended  Des  Cartes 
in  the  dispute  which  he  had  with  M.  Fcr- 
mat,  a  celebrated  mathematician  at  Toulouse, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  tl  e  mediators 
of  the  peace  which  was  made  between  those 
learned  men  in  1638.  On  another  occasion 
he  stood  forwards  to  repel  an  attack  made  upon 
his  friend  when  he  was  absent  from  France, 
and  undertook  to  refute,  eitlier  viva  voce  or  in 
writing,  any  olijeetions  wiiich  might  be  pre- 
ferred against  the  dioptrics  and  geometry  of 
that  able  man.  In  1O38,  he  published  a  Latin 
treatise  "  On  Conic  Sections,''  in  four  books, 
which  father  Mersenne  has  inserted  in  his 
"  Abridgment  of  Universal  Geometry,"  &c.  In 
1642,  he  and  Des  Cartes  received  an  invitation 
from  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  to  settle  in  England,  which 
the  latter  was  inclined  to  accept,  and  would, 
most  pr,>bably,  have  been  accompanied  by  our 
author,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
in  this  country  put  an  end  to  all  negociation 
between  them  on  this  subject.  About  this 
time  he  successfully  defended  the  writings  of 
Di.s  Cartes  agamst  the  attacks  of  the  Je- 
suits. He  died  at  Paris  in  1647,  ''i  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  With  such  zeal  was  he 
inspired  for  the  interests  of  science,  that  he 
spent  above  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  on  the 
fabrication  of  glasses  for  telescopes,  burning 
mirrors,  mathematical  instruments,  mechanical 
engines,  and  on  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  which  alone  would  have  entitled  him  to 
respectful  notice,  even  if  he  had  been  entirely 
unknown  as  a  scientific  writer.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  tiist.—M. 

MYNSICHF,  Adrian  von,  M.D.  count 
palatine,  consulting  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  several  other  princes,  was 
distinguished  for  his  chemical  knowledge  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  published  a  work  of  great  note  in  its  time, 
intitled  "  Thesaurus  &  Armamentarium  me- 
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dicochymicum,  hoc  est,  selectissimorum,  con- 
tra quosvis  morbos,  Pharmacnrum  conficien- 
dorum  secrctissima  ratio,"  Hamburg,  163 1, 
reprinted  in  many  places.  This  publication 
consists  of  chemical  processes,  medicinal,  al- 
chemistical,  &c.  introduced  with  exagger- 
ated praises,  and  generally  described  in  dark 
and  mysterious  language.  Several  of  his  pre- 
parations, however,  came  into  common  use, 
and  were  long  retained  in  dispensatories  ;  on 
which  account  he  deserves  recording  as  an  im- 
prover of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Halleri 
Bibl.  Med.     Eloy  Diet.— A. 

MYREPSU8,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  latest 
Greek  medical  writers,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, but  probably  lived  some  time  in  Italy. 
From  the  quotations  of  later  writers  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  wrote  before  the  year  1300,  and 


the  preceding  century  was  probably  that  in 
which  he  flourislied.  The  impurity  and  bar- 
barism of  liis  style  shows  that  the  Greek  was 
then  in  its  last  stage  as  a  living  language.  He 
wrote  a  dispensatory,  of  which  various  MS. 
copies  exist  in  libraries,  but  it  has  been  printed 
only  in  Latin  versions.  'J  liat  of  Nicolas  llhe- 
giiius,  a  Calabrian,  was  edited  by  J.  Agricola  in 
1 541.  But  it  was  better  translated  by  Leon. 
Fuchs,  under  the  title  of  "  Medicanieiitorium 
Opus,  in  46  titulos  digcstum,"  Basil.  1549, 
folio,  sevtr.il  times  since  edited.  The  vi'ork  of 
Myrepsus  is  a  vast  farrago  of  compositions  of 
the  ancients  and  Arabians,  intermixed  with 
much  superstition.  It  is  full  of  corrupt  and  ob- 
scurtJ  terms,  many  of  which  are  not  yet  elu- 
cidated. Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  ts"  Beian.  Bky 
Diet. — A. 
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ABIS,  tyrant  of  Lacedxmon,  attained 
to    supreme    power    about  13.  C.    206,  after 
the  death  of  Wachauidas,  and  whils-t    the  law- 
ful king  Agespolis  was  living  in  exile.     He  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  worst   and   crudest 
of  tyrants,  the  enemy  of  all  noble  and  virtuous 
men,  and  intent  to  fill  his  treasury  and  aggran- 
dize himself  by  the  most  unjustifiable  means. 
He  maintained  great  state,  performed  with  re- 
gularity  the   functions  of   a  first   magistrate, 
made  plausible  speeches,  and  kept  a  number  of 
spies  and  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  se- 
cure   his  authority.      It    is    probable  that    he 
made  his  rule  acceptable  on  the  whole  to  the 
body  of  the  nation,  since  he  was  able  to  em- 
ploy a  large  public  force,   and  to  extend  his 
dominion  into  the  neighbouring  states.     Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
and  the  Romans,  that  prince,  not  being  able  to 
retain  Argos  which  he  had  taken,  delivered  it 
to  the  keeping  of  Nabis,  who  immediately  be- 
gan to  practise  every  kind  of  extortion  in  order 
to  enrich  himself  with  its  spoils.     He  obliged 
all  the  principal  inhabitants   to  produce  their 
gokl  and  jewels,  putting  to   the   torture  those 
who  were  suspected  of  any  concealment.     He 
also  compelled  the  magistrates  to  pass  two  de- 
crees, one  for  cancelling  all  old  deists,  the  other 
for  an  equal   division  of  lands,  by   which  he 
hoped    to  ingratiate   himself   with  the   lower 
classes-,  a  policy  that  he  had  probably  pursued 
at  Sparta.       After  he  had  fleeced   the    men 
of    Argos,  he  sent  his    wife    to    pill.ige   the 
women  ;  and  this  worthy  partner,  by^alternate 
blandishments  and  intimidations,  found  means 
to   strip   all  the  females  of   rank  not  only  of 
their  gold,  but  of  all  their  ornamental  apparel 
When  Ouintus  Flaminius  came  to  put   an 
end  to  the  war  with   Philip,  Nabis,    knowing 
that  he  could  not  keep  Argos  without  a  pro- 
tector, proposed  an  alliance  with  him  and  king 
At:  ilus,  wliich  was  concluded  on  the  condi- 
tions  of  his  granting  a  truce  to  the  Achceans, 
and  furnishing  a  contingent  against  his  former 


ally  Philip.       When    the  final   defeat    of  the 
Macedonians  had  restored  liberty  to   Greece, 
Nabis  was  still  left  in  possession  of  Argos;  but 
as  this  was  not  only  a  discredit  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  power  of  the  tyrant  excited   their  jea- 
lousy, the  senate  decreed  that  Fhininius  should 
make  war  upon  him.     The  Achxans  willingly 
joined  the  Romans,  and  the  confederate  army 
marched  to  Argos,  expecting  an   insurrection 
in  their   favour.     '1  he  Lacedemonian  garrison, 
however,  commanded  by  Pythagoras,  an  able 
officer,  son-in-law  to  Nabis,  kept  all  quiet  with- 
in the  city;  and  Flaminius  led  away  his  forces 
to  Sparta  itself.     Nabis  prepared  to  make  a  vi- 
gorous resistance;  and  to  secure  himself  from 
internal   tre;ichery,  he  took  a  step  worthy  of  a 
tyrant.     Having  sununoned  a   general  assem- 
bly, he  surrounded  tlie  place  with  his  guards, 
and  then,  in  a  plausible  speech,  having  stated 
the  necessity,  at  such  a  time  of  alarm,  of  an- 
ticipating the  evil  designs  of  suspected  persons 
by  a  temporary  confinement,  he  called  out  by 
name  eighty  young  men   of  the   principal   fa- 
milies, committed   them  to    custody,    and   on 
the  ensuing  night  put  them  all  to  death.     He 
also  publicly  executed  a  number  of  the  Helots, 
charged  with  an    intention    to    desert.      'ilie 
Roman  army,  after  repelling  a  sudden  attack, 
laid  waste  the    country  around,  and  reduced 
several   places    on    the    sea-coast,    especially 
Gythium,  the  station  of  the  Lacedemonian  ma- 
ritime force.     Nabis,  sensible  of  his  inferiority, 
now  desired  an  interview  with  Flaminius  and 
his  allies  for  the  purpose  of  negotiatmg  a  peace. 
Although  the  Greeks  were  averse  to  any  terms 
with  the  tyrant,  the   Roman  general,  wishing 
for  an    honourable    termination  of    the   war, 
over-ruled    them,    and    conditions   were    pro- 
posed.    These  appeared  so  hard  to  Nabis,  that 
he  rejected  them,  and  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  Spartans  in  his  resolution  to  abide  the 
consequences.     The  allied  army  thereupon  re- 
turned before  Sparta,  and  made   a  general  as- 
sault upon  the  town,  into  which  they  pene- 
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trated  ;  while  Nabis,  diftiactcd  viith  fear,  was 
unable  to  give  orders,  and  was  thinking  only 
of  flight.  Pythagoras,  however,  by  Sietiing 
fire  to  the  houses  nearest  the  walls,  conipclied 
the  assailants  to  retire.  But  the  danger  which 
tlie  tyrant  had  undergone  induced  him  to  com- 
ply with  the  prescribed  terms,  which  were,  the 
withdrawing  his  garrison  from  Argos  and  its 
territories,  restoring  their  property  and  families 
to  the  Spartan  exiles,  delivering  up  all  his 
fleet  except  two  small  galkys,  and  paying  a 
tirge  sum  c  'money. 

The  Hon.ans  had  not  long  been  withdrawn 
before  Nabis  began  to  plan  the  recovery  of  his 
power.  He  treated  secretly  with  Antiochus 
r.nd  the  ^ffitolians,  and,  supporteil  by  their  pro- 
mises, took  up  arms  against  tlie  Achxans  and 
their, allies.  Desirous  of  regaining  a  sea-port, 
he  laid  siege  to  Gythiuni,  and  was  engaged  in 
this  enterprize  when  the  brave  Philopoemen, 
prsetor  of  the  Achx'ans,  was  invested  with  the 
chief  conmiand  against  him.  Nabis  had  found 
means  to  procure  a  fleet,  with  which  he  defeated 
that  general, who  was  unused  to  naval  warfare; 
and  he  also  took  Gythium;  but  in  several 
actions  by  land  he  was  defeated  by  Pliilo- 
poemen.  At  length  he  applied  to  the  ^tolians 
for  a  reinforcement,  v\ho  sent  a  small  body  to 
Sparta.  The  commander,  however,  had  secret 
orders  to  destroy  a  tyrant  whose  power  was 
now  become  contemptible;  accordingly,  having 
drawn  him  out  of  the  walls  on  pretext  of  ex- 
ercising his  troops,  he  suddenly  rode  against 
him  with  his  spear,  overthrew  him,  and  caused 
his  men  to  pierce  him  as  he  lay.  This  event 
took  place  B.  C.  19?,  after  Nabis  had  during 
fourteen  years  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Livy.  Plutarchi  PhUo- 
p(cmen. — A. 

NABOCOLASSAR,  NABUCHODONO- 
SOR,  or  NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  king  of 
Babylon,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  was  taken  by  his 
father  as  partner  in  his  kingdom  about  B.  C. 
606,  and  sent  by  him  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  the  Egyptians  and  revolted  Syrians.  He 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  former;  and 
thence  entering  Judxa,  took  Jerusalem,  rifled 
the  Temple,  and  threw  king  Jehoiakim  into  fet- 
ters. He  however  released  him,  and  constituting 
him  a  kind  of  tributary  viceroy  over  Judrca,  pur- 
sued his  success  against  Pharaoh-Necho  king 
of  Egypt.  He  was  recalled  to  Babylon  by  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
sole  monarch  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  B.  C. 
604.     Having  made  an  alliance  with  Cya,\ares 


king  of  I\lcdla,  whose  daughter  lie  married,  lie 
joined  tliat  prince  in  the  siege  of  Nincvtli, 
which  city  was  taken,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
Assyrian  empire. 

Jchoiidvini  in  il;c  mean  time  having  shaken 
off  the  Babylonian  yoke,  an  army  was  sent  to 
reduce  him  to  subjection,  which  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  seizing  the  king,  put  him  to 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoi- 
achin,  against  whom  Nabocolassar  marched  in 
peraou.  Becoming  master  of  Jerusalem,  he 
sent  Jchoiachin  captive  to  Babylon,  together 
with  a  vast  number  of  his  people  of  all  ranks  \ 
and  alter  pillaging  the  temple  and  palace,  he 
raised  to  the  throne  of  judah  Mattaniah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah,  exacting 
from  him  an  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  some  writers  do  not  admit  the' 
succession  of  a  son  of  Jehoiakim,  but  carry  oij 
his  reign  to  the  accession  of  Zedekiah. 

A  confederacy  was  soon  after  planned  bc« 
tween  several  petty  princes,  whom  Nabocolas- 
sar  had  subdued,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
their  independence,  and  Zedekiah  was  induced 
to  listen  to  their  proposals.  At  length  he 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  relying  on  theip 
or  support,  and  on  that  of  Pharoah-Hophra, 
Apries,  king  of  Egypt.  The  Babylonians  there- 
upon again  entered  Judea,  seized  upon  all  the 
fortresses,  and  laid  close  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Apiies  marched  to  its  relief,  and  Nabocolassar, 
breaking  up  the  siege,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  Egyptian  king,  either  beaten  or  intimi- 
dated, retunred  to  his  own  country ;  and  this 
disappointment  prevented  any  of  the  other 
conlederates  from  rising.  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon was  therefore  permitted  to  resume  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  unmolested,  and  after  along 
resistance,  it  fell  under  his  power  B.  C.  587/ 
In  revenge  for  its  frequent  revolts,  he  burned 
the  city  to  the  ground,  razed  its  fortifications, 
and  carried  all  its  inhabitants  into  captivity, 
except  a  few  whom  he  left  to  cultivate  the 
land  under  a  governor  of  his  own.  It  was 
probably  some  time  after  this  success,  that  in 
gratitude  for  supposed  divine  assistance,  and 
inflamed  by  the  pride  of  conquest,  he  set  up 
that  golden  image  of  the  god  Bel  in  the  plain 
of  Dura,  for  the  universal  adoration  of  his 
subjects,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  which  produced  the  miraculous 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  three  Hebrew 
youths  who  nobly  refused  to  pollute  tliemselves 
with  idolatrous  worship. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  tliis 
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potent  prince  again  crossed  the  Euphrates  on 
an  expedition  against  the  nations  to    tlie  west. 
He   laid    siege   to  Tyre,  which  underwent   a 
bloclcade  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  was  deserted  by  its  ivJiabitants,  who  removed 
with  their  most  valuable  ctFccts  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island.     In  the  mean  time  his  detachments 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  cities  and 
districts,  and  made   an  incursion  into   Judtea 
to    revenge    upon  the  few  remaining    people 
the  death  of  their  governor  Gedalir.h.     1m  om 
Tyre  he  marched  into  Egypt,  which  was  then 
in  great  confusion  from   a   civil  war  between 
Apiies  and   Amasis.     His    transactions    there 
are  but  obscurely  recorded,  but  it  seems  that 
he  liid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
carricJ  off  a  rich  booty  with  numerous  captives. 
Returning  to  Babylon,  lie  undertook  vast  works 
to  augment  the  magnificence  of  that  famous 
capital,  and  is  said  to   have  built  the   walls  of 
the  city,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  a  new  pa- 
lace with  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens,  and 
to  have  embanked  the  river  and  dug  canals  and 
artificial   Likes.       But   in    the    height  of    his 
l^randeur  and  prosperity,  as  he  was  pronounc- 
ing "  Is  not   this  great  Babylon  that  I    have 
built  for  the  house   of  the   kingdom,   by   the 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the   honour  of 
]ny    majesty?"'    an    affliction    fell  upon    him, 
which    is  mysteriously  described   in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  as  being  driven  from  the  socirty  of 
nien,    dwelling  with  the  beasts   of  the  field, 
eating  grass  like  an  ox,  and  being  wet  with  the 
dews  of  heaven.     By  tiiosa  w!io  do   not   un- 
derstand the  text  literally,   it   is  supposed  that 
lie   was    deprived   of   his  understanding,  and 
was  sequestered  in  some  solitude,  probably  in 
great  neglect,  whilst  his   son,  Evil-Merodaeh, 
administered   the   government.     In  this    state 
he  continued  seven  years,  when  resutning   the 
diadem,  he  confined  his  son  for  mis-govern- 
ment.    He  was  brought  to  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
ligion by  his  sufferings,  and  having  occupied 
the  throne  about  a  year  longer,  he  died  B.  C. 
562,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years  alone, 
and  nearly   two   as  partner   with  his   father. 
Dav.'nl.      Univers.   Hist. — A. 

NABUNAL,  Elias  de,  a  French  cardinal, 
held  in  great  esteem  as  a  divine  by  his  con- 
temporaries, flourished  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  took  his  surname  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity  in  the  province  of  Perigord. 
He  embraced  the  religious  life  in  the  order  of 
friars  minors,  became  successively  archbishop 
of  Nicosia,  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     In 


the  year  1342,  pope  Clement  VI.  promoted 
him  to  tlie  dignity  of  cardinal-prie;-t,  with  the 
title  of  St.  \  ital.  He  died  at  Avienoa  in  1367. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  "  Commentary" 
on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  ;  another  "  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  ;"  "A  Treatise  concerning  the  con- 
templative Life-,"  and  "Sermons,"  explanatory 
of  various  passages  in  the  Evangelists.  Aloreri. 
Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NACLANTUS,or,NACCHIANTE,jAMES, 
a  learned  Italian  prelate  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
took  the  ecclesiastical  habit  among  the  Do- 
minican monks.  He  filled  the  theological 
chair  in  a  house  belonging  to  his  order  at 
Rome,  with  such  reputation,  tliat  pope 
Paul  IIJ.  thought  proper  to  raise  hiin  to  the 
episcopal  rank.  He  was  one  of  the  prelates 
who  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  died  in  the  year  i';6c).  His 
works  were  held  in  esteem  by  the  Catholics, 
and  some  of  them  were  particularly  valued  by 
the  advocates  for  the  high  claims  of  the  papal 
power,  '^rhey  consist  of  "  Enarratio  in  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Ephesios  ;  "  "  Interpretatio  Epistolaj 
?.d  Romanes  ;"  "  Medulla  sacrre  Scriptura: ;" 
"  de  Papje  et  concilii  Potestate  •,"  "  De  INIaximo 
Pontificatu,  Rlaximoque  Sacerdotio  Christi ;" 
and  other  theological  treatises,  which  were 
collected  together,  and  published  at  Venice  in 
1557,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Jllon-ri.  Ncuv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NADAB,  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Jeroboam  on  the  throne,  in  the  year  954 
B.  C.  During  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
he  imitated  his  father's  vices  and  idolatry,  and 
speedily  received  the  punishment  which  his 
crimes  deserved.  For  having  advanced  with 
an  army  to  besiege  Gibbeton,  a  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  Baasha,  one  of  his 
general.-,  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  after  which  Baasha  seized  upon 
the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  the  whole  race  of 
Jeroboam,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Ahijah.  i.  Kings,  xiv.  .\v.  Blair  s 
Cbron.  Tables.— M. 

NADIR  SHAH,  otherwise  called  Kouli- 
Khan,  a  fiinous  usurper  and  conqueror,  was 
born  in  1686  at  Kallat,  a  fortress  in  Khorasan. 
His  father  was  a  Turkman  of  the  tribe  of  Af- 
shar,  who,  according  to  one  account,  was  a 
maker  of  caps  and  sheep-skin  coats  ;  but  another 
relation  represents  him  as  hereditary  governor 
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c"f  a  fortress  built  by  hxi  Countrymen  against 
the  Tartars.     He  died  when  Nadir  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  an  uncle  took  possession 
of  the  office  which  should  have  devolved  to 
the  youth.      He  was  obliged,  in  order  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  mother,  to  employ  an  ass 
«nd  camel,  which  were  his   sole   property,  in 
carrying  for  sale  to  the  next  town  fagots  which 
he  collected  in  the  woods.     He  was  made  a 
slave  by  the  Usbeks,  but  escaped  from  them 
after  a  servitude  of  four  years.   In  1 7 1 2  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  begh,  who  sent  him  with 
dispatches  to  court;  and  it  is  said  that  he  killed 
his  comrade,    assassinated  his    master  on   his 
return,  carried  off  his  daughter  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  subsisted  for  some  time  on  robbery. 
Xn  1 7 14  he  became  gentleman-usher  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Khorasan,  which  seems  to  prove,  at 
least,  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  were  not 
notorious.     In  this   situ.ition  his  conduct  was 
so  laudable,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  to    act    against  the   Tartars. 
His  courage  and   military  talents  soon  raised 
him  to  the  command  of  a  thousand  horse,   in 
which  station  heobtained  general  esteem.  When 
in  1730    the  Usbeks  invaded   Khorasan  -with 
ten  thousand  men.  Nadir  offered  the  governor 
to  repulse  them   with  only  six    thousand,  and 
completely  performed  his  promise,  killing  the 
Tartar  chief  with  his  own  hand.     For  this  suc- 
cess the  governor  proposed  to  procure  for  him 
tfrom  the  court  of  Persia  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Khorasan  ;  but  the  shah,  receiving 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  Nadir,  gave  the 
office  to  another.     Nadir,  irritated   at  his  dis- 
appointment, reproached  his  patron  in  such  in- 
solent terms,  that  he  was  discharged  from   the 
service,  after  a  severe  bastinado.     Fired  with 
indignation,  he  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Kallat, 
commanded   by   his   uncle;      and   soon    after 
joined  a  troop  of  banditti,  at  the  head  of  whom 
lie  pillaged  several  caravans,  and  laid  Khorasan 
and  the  surrounding  provinces  under   contri- 
bution.    At  this  time  the  Afghans  under  Mah- 
^moud  were  become  masters  of  Ispahan,   while 
the  Turks  and  Russians  pressed  upon  Persia  in 
other  quarters,  so  that  shah  Thamas,  the  law- 
ful   sovereign,  was  possessed   only  of  two  or 
three  provinces.     In  1727    one  of   the  shah's 
generals    in   disgust  joined    Nadir   with    one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  which  increased 
Jiis  troop  to  a  formidable  body.     His  uncle  now 
wrote  to  him,  promising  to  obtain  his   pardon 
-jf  he  would  engage  in  the  service  of  Thamas. 
JsTadir  accepted  the  offer,  and  repaired  to  Kallat, 
which  he   seized,    and   murdered  lug  uucle* 
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Thamas  wa«  oblig'cd  to  overlook  this  villany' 
on  account  of  the  occasion  he  had  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  Nadir  marched  against  the  Afghan?, 
defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  Nisha- 
bour  in  the  name  of  the  shah.  That  prince 
made  him  a  lieutenant-general;  and  he  so  well 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Tha- 
mas, that  he  was  able  to  make  him  believe  that 
the  general  in  chief  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  That  officer  was  taken  off  by 
assassination,  and  Nadir  in  1729  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

He  had  now  a  free  career  for  his  ambition, 
and  he  began  with  rendering  important  ser- 
vices to  his  sovereign.     He  reduced  the  whole 
of  Khorasan,  and  was  recompensed  by  a  title 
which  in  that  despotic  country  was  regarded  as 
highly  honourable.     It  was  that    of   Thatiias 
Koiili  Khan,  signifying  the  khan  or  lord  slave  of 
Thamas.    His  successes  alarmed  Ashraf,  now 
chief  of  the  Afghans,  who   marched  towards 
Khorasan  to  oppose  hini,  but  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  Ispahan,  which  he  soon  quitted. 
Kouli-Khan  had  then  the  satisfaction  of  re-in- 
stating his  king  in  the   capital  of  his   empire -j 
thus  rising  to   the  highest  distinction  a  subject 
could  enjoy.     He  continued  in  the  field,  and 
pursuing  Ashraf, gavehim  a  new  defeat,  followed 
by  his  death,  and  entirely  cleared  the  country 
of  the  Afghans.     Among  the  captives  whom 
he  rescued  from  this  people  were  the  aunt  and 
sister  of  the  shah,  who  gave  the  first  in  mar- 
riage to  Kouli.     The  general  tlien  proceeded 
against  the  Turks,  gained  a   complete  victory 
over     them,    and    recovered    Hamadan    and 
Tauris.     While  he  was  absent  in  anotlier  part, 
Thamas  m.srched  in  person  against  the  Turks, 
and  met  with  a  defeat,  which  induced  him  to 
make  peace  with  that  power.     Kouli  strongly 
opposed  the  peace;  and  l>eing  desired,  after  its' 
ratification,  to    disband    his  army,  instead  of 
complying,  he  led  seventy  tliousand  men,  all  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  to  Ispahan,  seized  upoij 
the  shah,  confined  and  deposed  him,  and  pro- 
claimed his  infant   son    Abb^s  in    his    stead. 
Every  thing  in  Persia  was  now  at  his  disposal. 
He  renewed  the  war  with  the  Turks,  obtained 
two  victories  over  them,  and  recovered  all  th« 
provinces  which  they  had  wrested  from  Persia, 
in  the  preceding  v/ar;  thus  justifying  the  op-- 
position  he  had  made  to  the  inglorious  treaty 
which  had  left  them  in  their  possession. 

In  the  beginning  of  1736  the  young  king*^ 
died  ;  and  all  the  great  men  being  assembled 
to  consider  of  a  successor,  Kouli  proposed  die/ 
restoration  oi  Tbajsas*    lii&  real  wislie*  wet^' 
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however,  too  well  known  for  the  adoption  of 
this  hypocritical  proposal,  and  he  was  himself 
desired  to  accept  the  crown.     He  accepted  it 
on  tlie  condition  that  it  should  be  hereditary  in 
his  family:  and  he   annexed  another  condition 
which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  his  religious 
sentiments.     This  was,  that  they  should  for- 
bear the  anniversary  curses  of  the  caliphs  pre- 
ceding  All,  and  the  fanatic  commemoration  of 
Hussein's  death,  which  keep  up  the  animosity 
of  the  shiite  Mahometans  against  the  sunnites. 
The  opposition  of  the  head  of  the   clergy  to 
this  innovation  was   punished   with  the  bow- 
string ;  and  on  the  next  day  Kouli-Khan  was 
pioclalmed  king  of  Persia  by  the  name  of  shah 
Nadir.      He   then    concluded   an    honourable 
peace  with  the  Turks;  and  in  December   1737 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  reduce  Kandahar, 
leaving  his  son  R  izi  Kouli  to  govern  during  his 
absence.     After  a  long  siege,  the  town  of  Kan- 
dahar surrendered  to  his  arms  ;  but  he  found 
it  necessary  to  confirm  the  former  possessor  in 
his  government,  on  terms  of  allegiance.  Whilst 
he  was  still  in  this  country  he  received  an   in- 
vitation from  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  other  ofhcers 
about  the  court  of  Mohammed-shah  the  Mo- 
gul emperor,  to  come   and   take  possession   of 
that  empire.     Such  an  application  he  was  not 
likely  to  reject;  accordingly,   in   1738,  he  be- 
gan his   march   for  the  frontiers  of  India,   at 
the  head  of  120,000  men  of  different   nations, 
enured  to  war.     After  making  himself  master 
of  some  places  of  less  consequence,   he   took 
Cabul  by  storm,  in  which  capital  he  found  great 
treasures.     The   treacherous  ministers   of  the 
emperor  suffered  him  to   advance  without  op- 
position, and  he   arrived   at  Lalior  before  the 
Mogul  ariny  had   proceeded  far  from   Delhi. 
At  tength  they  came  in  sight   of  each  other ; 
and  the  vanguard  of  the  Persian  army  proved 
sufficient  to    discomfit  the  numerous  but  un- 
warlike  host  of  the  Mogols.  Mohammed-shah, 
thoroughly  terrified,  sent  Nizam  ul  Mulk  to 
Nadir's  camp  to  propose  an  accommodation. 
The  Persian  made   it   an  essential   preliminary 
that  Mohammed  should  come  to  him  in    his 
camp.     He  was  received  by  Nadir  with  cour- 
tesy, but  was  severely  upbraided  by  the  con- 
queror for  his  great  inattention  to  his  affairs, 
de.monstrated  by  his  neglecting  to   return    an- 
swers to  Nadir's   letters,   and  his  suffering  one 
of  the  Persian  embassadors  to  be  killed,  contrary 
ta  all  the  laws  of  nations-     From  regard  to  the 
race   ofTimur   he   said  he  did  not  mean  to 
dethrone  him;  but  he  expected  to  be  remune- 
jF9ted  for  the  expence  and  trouble  of  his  jour- 


ney.    Ho  ended  with  declaring  his  intenticTH. 
of  marching  to  Delhi  to  refresh  his  army  aftee 
its  fatigues.     Mohammed  was  thenceforth  kept 
under  guard,  and  all  his  arms,  treasures  and  jew- 
els were  seized.     Soon  after,  the  two  emperors- 
with  their  train  proceeded  to  Delhi,  which  me- 
tropolis Nadir    entered   in    lMarchi739,   with 
twenty  thousand  horse,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
army   encamped    without  the  walls.     A  short: 
time  only  elapsed  before  tumults  arose  between 
the  soldiery  and  the  turbulent  populace  of  this 
vast  city.     Mutual  provocations  proceeded  so 
far  that  several  were  slain  on  both   sides,    and 
a  musket  was  fired  at  Nadir  himself,    which 
killed  an  oflicer  near  him.    Inflamed  with  rage, 
he  ordered  a  general  massacre  ;  and  from  eight 
in    the   mciiiing    to   three   in    the    afternoon, 
fire,  sword,    and   pillage    spread   uncontrolled 
through  the  streets  of  Delhi.     Both  sexes  and 
all  ages   were    sacrificed  to  the    fury   of  the 
barbarous  invader?,  and  numbers    of  women 
fell  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  those  of  their 
protectors,  in   order  to    escape  violation.     A 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons  are   re- 
ported to  have  lost;  their  lives  in  this  dreadful 
massacre,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
modern   history.       Nadir  was  at   length  per- 
suaded, by  tlie  intercession  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  of  these  people,  to  give  orders  for  the 
cessation  of  slaughter.     Peace  was    restored  ; 
and  measures  were  taken  for  raising  the  fine  or 
ransom  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of    twenty-five  millions  sterling, 
exclusive  of  the  booty  he  had  already  made. 
Great  rigour  was  used  in  levying  it,  and  many 
of  the  principal  nobles  and  courtiers  were  re- 
duced  to   beggary  by  the   extortion.     In  the 
beginning  of  May  this  terrible  visitant   set  out 
oirhis  march  homeward,  his  soldiers  still  plun- 
dering and  murdering  within  the  range  of  their 
track.     It  is  computed  that  Nadir  carried  out 
of  India  to  the  value  of  eighty-seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling  in  money,  jewels 
and  effects,  besides  twelve  millions  shared   by 
his  officers  and   soldiers;  and    the  loss  to  the 
Mogul  empire  by  fire  and  devastrition  made  a 
vast  addition  to  those  sums.     He  replaced  with 
his  own  hands  the  crown  upon  Mohammed's 
head  before  his  departure,  but  obliged  him  to 
resign  to  the  Persian  empire  all  his  territories  to- 
the  west  of  the  rivers  Attock,  Sind,  and  its 
branch  the  NalaSundra. 

On  his  return  to  Kandahar,  Nadir  marched 
with  an  army  against  the  Usbeks,  who  had 
made  incursions  into  Persia  during  his  absence. 
He  brought  the  khan  of  Bokhara  to  submissionj 
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and  took  and  put  to  death  the  prince  of  Khyeva, 
who  had  murdered  his  embassadors.  Return- 
ing to  Meshed,  he  was  sliot  at  and  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  an  Afghan  whom  his  son  Rizi 
Kouli  had  employed  to  assassinate  him.  That 
prince,  on  a  rumour  of  his  father's  defeat  in 
Hindostan,  revoked,  and  murdered  the  de- 
posed shah  Thamas  in  the  fortress  in  which  he 
was  confined.  His  father's  aiToction  was  not 
cytinguished  by  this  criminality,  and  he  would 
have  pardoned  him;  but,  provoked  by  his 
taunting  language,  he  caused  him  to  be  deprived 
of  sight.  Quelling  revolts  in  different  parts  of 
his  dominions,  and  a  war  with  the  Turks,  to 
whom  in  1745  he  gave  a  great  defeat  n«ar 
Erivan,  employed  some  succeeding  years  of  his 
life.  In  the  mean  time  Persia  was  suffering 
under  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  and  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  Nadir  became  insupportable  to 
his  subjects.  The  hatred  he  inspired  at  length 
proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  encamped  on 
the  plains  of  Sultan  Meydan,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  between  the  commander  of  his  body 
guard,  another  great  officer,  and  his  own  ne- 
phew. The  former,  named  !?aleh-beg,  with  four 
chosen  men,  rushed  one  night  into  his  tent 
after  killing  a  woman  and  an  eunuch,  and  rous- 
ed him  by  the  alarm.  Nadir  drew  his  sabre,  and 
asked  what  they  wanted;  when  Saleh  answered 
by  a  cut  near  his  collar-bone.  He  resisted, 
however,  with  so  much  vigour  as  to  kill  two  of 
the  soldiers;  but  attempting  to  retire, he  stum- 
bled over  the  cords  and  fell.  Saleh  repeated 
his  blow,  and  to  Nadir's  cries  for  mercy  he 
replied,  "  You  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  de- 
serve none."  He  was  dispatched,  and  his 
head  was  struck  off". 

This  successful  usurper  was  of  a  tall  stature 
andarobust  form,  with  a  comely  aspect,  a  high 
forehead,  large  expressive  eyes,  and  dark  hair 
and  complexion.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory, 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  quick  decision.  So 
<levoid  of  education  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
read,  he  yet  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business,  and  was  acquainted  with  every  parti- 
cular of  the  revenue.  He  was  simple  in  his 
diet,  plain  in  his  dress  except  with  respect  to 
jewels,  in  which  he  took  pride;  and  never  v/as 
there  a  greater  collector  of  them.  He  was  at- 
tached to  women,  but  an  enemy  to  unnatural 
indulgences;  cruel,  insolent,  and  rapacious. 
The  variety  of  religious  sects  among  his  sub- 
jects made  him  indiircrcnt  to  all.  He  heard 
their  systems,  and  treated  them  with  contempt; 
and  it  is  said  that  lie  declared  his  intentions  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  better  faith  than  any  of 


them.  He  was  cut  off  at  the  age  of  slxty-onci 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  years  and  three  niontlis. 
AM.  Uinvcrs.   Hist. — A. 

NiEVIUS,  Cneius,  an  ancient  Roman  poet 
and  historian,  was  a  native  of  Campania,  and 
served  in  tlie  army  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
Of  this  war  he  wrote  a  history  in  Saturniau 
verse,  with  all  the  rudeness  of  those  illiterate 
times,  but  yet,  according  to  Cicero,  perspicu- 
ously; and  he  adds  that  Ennius,  who  alludes  to 
the  work  contemptuously,  borrowed  much  from 
it.  Na:vius  was  likewise  the  second  Roman 
who  brought  dramatic  compositions  on  the 
stage.  His  first  comedy  was  acted  B.  C.  235, 
or,  according  to  another  authority,  B.C.  228. 
It  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  some  of  the 
leading  men  at  Rome;  for  Plautus,  in  his 
"  Miles  Gloriosus,"  hints  at  his  being  confined 
in  prison.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  through  the  enmity  of  the  patrician  fa- 
mily of  Metelli,  and  died  at  Utica,  B.  C.  203. 
A  liighly  laudatory  epitaph  on  him  is  extant, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  Of  the 
works  of  this  poet  only  some  inconsiderable 
fragments,  preserved  by  grammarians,  have 
reached  modern  times.  Aulus  Gellius,  Fossii 
Hist,   y  Poet.  lat.—A. 

NAHUM,  the  seventh  In  number  of  th« 
minor  Hebrew  prophets,  according  to  their 
order  in  the  Hebrev/ Bible,  though  probably  the 
fifth  in  order  of  time.  He  gives  himself  the 
surname  of  the  Elkodnte^  which  St.  Jerome,  in 
the  preface  to  his  comment  on  this  prophet,  de- 
rives from  Elkegai^  a  village  in  Galilee,  and 
the  supposed  place  of  his  birth  or  residence. 
With  respect  to  the  time  when  he  delivered  his 
propliccy,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Josephus  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
and  says  that  his  predictions  came  to  pass  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards.  Ac- 
cording to  our  best  chronologers,  this  date 
would  bring  us  to  the  year  in  which  Samaria 
was  taken,  or  721  B.C.  St.  Jerome,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Theophylaet,  agree  in  supposing 
that  he  prophesied  under  the  reign  of  llezc- 
kiah,  or  Manasseh.  The  late  primate  of  Ire- 
land concurs  in  opinion  with  those  who  think' 
that  Nahuin  uttered  this  prophecy  in  the  reigti 
of  Mezekiah,  and  not  long  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Salmanazar, 
or  between  the  years  720  and  698  B.  C ; 
which  i^ypothesis  carries  with  it  great  appear- 
ance of  probability.  The  subject  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  It  opens 
by  &ettii'.g  forth  the  ju:.tic;  and  power  of  Go4j 
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tempered  by  lenity  and  goodness  ;  and  tlien 
suddenly  addresses  to  the  Assyrinns  a  predic- 
tion of  their  perplexity  and  overthrow,  the  me- 
rited punishment  of  their  devising  evil  against 
the  true  God.  In  the  next  place  it  contains 
a  proclamation  of  speedy  freedom  to  Judah 
from  the  galling  Assyrian  yoke,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  idols ;  after  which 
Nineveh  is  called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  ap- 
proich  of  her  enemies,  as  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Jehovah  ;  and  the  military  array  and 
muster  of  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  their 
rapid  approach  to  the  city,  the  process  of  the 
siege,  the  capture  of  the  place,  &c.  arc  de- 
scribed in  the  true  spirit  of  eastern  poetry.  The 
prophet  afterwards  denounces  a  woe  against 
Nineveh  for  her  perfidy,  violence,  and  idola- 
try; describes  the  number  of  her  chariots  and 
cavalry,  her  burnished  arm?,  and  the  imrelent- 
ing  slaughter  wliich  she  spread  around  ;  pro- 
nounces that  all  her  preparations  for  defence, 
her  numbers,  her  opulence,  her  multitudes  of 
chief  men,  would  prove  of  no  avail;  foretels  her 
tributary  nations  would  desert  her  in  the  day 
of  her  distress  ;  and  concludes  with  announcing 
the  triumphs  of  others  over  her,  on  account  of 
her  extensive  oppressions.  This  short  view 
of  the  subject  of  this  prophetical  book  we 
have  taken  from  bishop  Newcome,  and  we 
cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  fol- 
lowing his  example  in  quoting  the  judgment  of 
bishop  Lowth,  concerning  its  style.  "  None 
of  the  minor  prophets,"  says  he,  "seem  to 
equal  Nahum,  in  boldness,  ardour,  and  subli- 
mity. His  prophecy  too  forms  a  regular  and 
perfect  poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  merely 
magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic ;  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
description  of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are 
expressed  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold 
and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree."  Book  of 
Nahum.  Joseph.  Jnt.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xi.  sect.  3. 
Moreri.  Neivcome's  improved  Version  of  the  minor 
Prophets.  Loiuth's  prelect,  de  sacra  poesi  Ileh. 
ptxi.  Gregor/^s  Trant,  Blair  s  Chron.  Tab. — M. 
NAIN  DE  TILLEMONT,  Lewis  Sebas- 
tian LE.      See  TlLLEMONT. 

NAIRONI,  Anthony-Faustus,  a  learned 
Maronite,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  within  the  district  of  Mount 
Libanus,  about  the  year  1 631.  He  was  the 
nephew  and  disciple  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
and  became  professor  of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
languages  in  the  college  of  Sapienza,  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  171 1,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted his  eightieth  year.     He  was  the  author 


of  two  works,  one  entitled,  "  Euoplia  Fidei  Ca*- 
tholicx  Romanre  historico-dogmatica,  ex  vetus- 
tissimis  Syrorum  seu  Chaldxorum  Monumentis 
eruta,  adversusffivi  nostri  novatores,"  1694,  oc- 
tavo; and  the  other,  "  Dissertatio  de  Origine, 
Nomine,  ac  Rcligione  Maronitarum,"  1679* 
In  these  works  the  author  attempts  to  prove,, 
that  the  Maronites  have  preserved  the  genuine 
christian  faith  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  ;. 
and  that  they  derive  their  name,  not  from 
JohnMaron,  a  monothelite,  who  died  in  70", 
but  from  St.  Maron,  a  celebrated  anchoritej 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  is  remarked,  however,  by  catholic 
critics,  that  the  documents  to  which  he  appeals 
are  not  of  a  date  sufficiently  ancient  to  be 
produced  in  evidence  of  the  facts  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish ;  that  his  principal 
authority  is  Thomas  a  monothelite  archbishop, 
of  Kfartab,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  that  the  works  of  other- 
authors  whom  he  cites  frequently  refer  to  an- 
tiquity events  which  took  place  in  their  own 
time,  or  are  evidently  compiled  from  books  of^ 
the  Maronites  written  after  their  reconciliation- 
with  Rome.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
NANCEL,  Nicholas  de,  a  physician  and' 
philologist,  was  born  in  1539,  at  a  village  of 
that  name  between  Noyon  and  Soissons.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Presles  at  Paris,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Ramus  was  at  that  time 
principal.  He  made  such  a  proficiency,  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  Ramus  appointed  him  to 
teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the 
college.  He  afterwards  commenced  the  study 
of  physic,  but  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out. 
in  France  interrupted  his  progress,  and  he 
retired  to  Flanders,  where  in  1562  he  became 
professor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Douay. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  occupied  a  chair  in  the 
college  of  Presles,  and  also  was  aggregated  to 
the  medical  faculty.  He  removed  for  the  prac-- 
tice  of  his  profession  to  Soissons,  and  after- 
wards settled  and  married  at  lours.  In  that, 
city  he  resided  till  1587,  when  he  obtained  the 
place  of  physician  to  the  princess  Eleanor  of' 
Bourbon,  abbess  of  Fontevrauir,  whither  he 
removed.  He  died  in  1610.  Of  the  works 
of  this  learned  writer  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  :  "  Stichologia  Graca  Latinaque  in- 
formanda  reformandaque,"  1579,  octavo:  this 
is  an  attempt  to  reduce  French  verse  to  the 
rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  which  in- 
curred the  ridicule  that  has  attended  all  similar 
attempts.  "  Discours  de  la  Peste,"  1581,0c-. 
tavo  5  "  De  Immortalitate  Anjmi,  velitatio  ad-^ 
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versus  Galenum,"  1587,  octavo  ;  this  is  taken 
from  a  large  philosophical  work  of  his  intitled 
"  Analogia  Microcosmi  ad  Macrocosinum,"  of 
which  two  editions  in  folio  were  published  after 
Jiis'dcath.  "Petri  Rami  \1ta,"  1599,  octavo; 
this  is  a  curious  piece  of  biography,  written 
by  a  pupil  who  had  the  advantage  of  living 
twenty  years  with  the  master  whom  he  cele- 
brates.     Aforcri. — A. 

NANGIS,  GuiLLAUME  DE,  an  ancient 
French  historian,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  Isle  of 
France.  He  was  a  Benedictine  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  lived  from  the  time  of  St. 
Lewis  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  the  lives  of  St.  Lewis  and  of 
Philip  le  Hardi,  and  also  two  Chronicles ;  the 
first,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1300;  the 
second,  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  France. 
The  great  chronicle,  written  with  clearness, 
and  in  tolerably  pure  Latin,  has  been  much  used 
by  later  writers.  It  has  had  two  continuators, 
who  have  brought  it  down  to  1368.  The  lives 
above  mentioned  were  printed  first  in  Pithou's 
collection  in  1596,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Du  Chesne.  The  chronicle  from  the  year  1 1 13, 
was  published  in  the"Spicilegium"of  Dom  Luc 
d'Achery.  Morert.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 
NAN  I,  GiAMBATisTA,  an  estimable  Italian 
historian,  of  a  noble  Venetian  family,  was  born 
in  1616.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye  of 
his  father,  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  who'  took 
his  son  with  him  to  Rome  in  his  embassy  from 
the  Venetian  republic  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  In 
1 64 1  Nani  was  admitted  into  the  College  of 
Senators,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  em- 
bassador to  France,  where  he  resided  five  years. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  cardinal  INIazarin, 
who  often  consulted  him  on  public  affairs.  In 
164I3  he  returned  to  Venice,  after  having  ob- 
tained from  the  court  of  France  a  considerable 
aid  of  men  and  money  for  the  defence  of  Can- 
dia  against  the  Turks.  The  superintendence 
of  the  affairs  of  war  and  the  finances  was  then 
intrusted  to  him;  and  in  1664  he  was  sent 
embassador  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  he 
again  visited  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Leopold.  In  1670  he  went  upon  a  second  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  France.  At  his  return 
he  was  nominated  a  procurator  of  St.  Mark; 
and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  post  of  cap- 
tain-general by  sea.  A  maritime  life,  however, 
not  agreeingwith  him,  he  continued  to  serve  the 
state  at  home.  The  ofHce  of  historiographer 
of  the  republic,  which  is  always  reserved  for 
one  of  the  principal  nobles,  was  conferred  upon 


him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  actjuittca 
himself  in  it  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious. 
He  died  in  1678. 

Nani  wrote  in  Italian  the  History  of  Venice 
from  1613  to  1671,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1662,  (juarto  ;  the  se- 
cond, after  his  death,  in  1679,  quai'to.  It 
is  much  esteemed  for  the  veracity  of  the  nar- 
rative (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  his  country- 
men), and  for  the  depth  and  sagacity  of  the 
political  reflexions.  The  style,  however,  is 
censured  as  defective  in  purity  and  simplicity, 
and  too  much  involved  in  parentheses.  To  the 
new  edition  in  the  collection  of  Venetian  his- 
torians,  the  life  of  the  author  is  prefixed. 
This  history  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  para- 
phrase on  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  and  Consider- 
ations on  the  Aimals  of  Tacitus.  Moreri. 
Ttrab')schi. — A. 

NANNT,  Peter  (Nannius),  a  critic  and 
philologist,  was  born  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland 
in  1500.  After  receiving  a  classical  education, 
he  applied  for  some  time  to  painting  ;  but  re- 
suming his  literary  studies,  he  taught  philoso- 
phy in  his  own  country.  He  was  then  chosea 
professor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Louvain, 
where  he  passed  eighteen  years.  He  then  ob- 
tained a  canonry  at  Arras,  which  he  kept  till  his 
death  in  1557.  The  reputation  he  acquired 
by  his  writings  procured  him  invitations  to 
Italy,  which  he  refused  from  attachment  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  his  amiable  character 
rendered  him  generally  esteemed.  His  prin- 
cipal works  were  "  Miscellaneorum  Decas," 
containing  annotations  upon  a  number  of  an- 
cient authors,  in  ten  books:  "Dialogismi  He- 
roinarum,"  reckoned  his  best  work:  "  Anno- 
tationes  in  Institutiones  Juris  Civilis  ;"  "  Scho- 
lia in  Cantica  Canticorum;"  "Translations  of 
the  Psalms  in  Latin  Verse:"  and  a  number  of 
other  translations,  chiefly  from  Greek  authors. 
His  versions  are  pronounced  by  Huet  to  be 
faithful,  and  happily  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  originals;  but  he  is  said  by  Hermant  to 
have  grossly  mistaken  the  sense  of  many  pas- 
sages of  Aihanasius,  almost  all  of  whose  works 
he  translated.  He  is  regarded  as  a  good  critic, 
and  an  estimable  poet,  but  an  inditterent  orator. 
Baillet.      A-lora-i.      Nouv.  Diet.  IJist. — A. 

NANTEUIL,  Robert,  an  emiscnt  engrav- 
er, was  born  at  Rheims  in  1630.  A  talent  for 
the  arts  of  design  disclosed  itself  in  him  from 
his  childhood,  and  he  drew  and  engraved,  with- 
out a  master,  the  decoration  for  the  thesis, 
which,  according  to  custom,  he  oiaiutained  im 
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{Philosophy  when  a  student  in  the  university. 
An  early  marriage  reduced  him  to  indigence, 
vhich  the  practice  of  his  art  at  Rheims  was 
unable  to  relieve.  Coming  to  Paris,  he  made 
his  v/orks  known,  and  soon  gained  employment. 
He  first  drew  portraits  in  crayons,  and  then 
engraved  them.  His  success  in  taking  that  of 
Lewis  XIV.  procured  him  the  place  of  the 
king's  designer  and  cabinet  engraver,  with  a 
pension.  All  the  great  persons  about  the  court 
were  afterwards  represented  by  the  hand  of 
Nanteuil,  and  he  rose  to  the  summit  of  repu- 
tation. His  heads  of  the  king,  of  Colbert,  Ri- 
chelieu, and  Mazarin,  in  particular,  were  ad- 
mired as  master-pieces.  Carlo  Dati,  in  speak- 
ing, in  his  life  of  Zeuxis,  of  the  perfection 
to  which  the  modern  art  of  engraving  was  ar- 
rived, cites  the  portraits  of  Nanteuil  as  the 
most  finished  examples  of  this  excellence.  His 
engraved  heads  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
forty,  the  subjects  of  which  are  all  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  France  of  his  time,  and  for 
beauty  of  execution  they  are  considered  as  un- 
rivalled. He  acquired  a  large  sum  by  his  la- 
bours, which  he  spent  freely,  being  of  a  social 
disposition,  and  much  caressed  for  his  compa- 
nionable qualities.  He  composed  verses  with 
ease,  and  recited  agreeably.  This  artist  died  at 
Paris  in  1678.  Moyer'i.  Nouv.  Diet.  Iliil. — A. 

NANTIGNI,  Louis  Chazot  de,  distin- 
guished for  his  genealogical  writings,  was  born 
in  i6p2,  at  Saulx-le-duc  in  Burgundy.  He 
studied  at  Dijon  and  Paris,  and  at  the  latter 
capital  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
some  young  men  of  rank.  Having  a  particu- 
lar turn  to  historical  researches,  he  employed 
all  his  leisure  in  drawing  up  genealogical  tables; 
and  from  1736  to  1738  he  published  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  in  a  work  intitled  "  Genealogies 
Historiques  des  Rois,  des  Empereurs,  et  de 
toutes  les  Maisons  Souveraines,"  four  volumes, 
.quarto.  This  is  considered  as  a  valuable  work, 
and  he  left  in  MS.  materials  for  a  continuation 
of  it.  He  also  published  "  Tablettes  Geogra- 
phiques;  "Tablettes  Historiques,  Genealo- 
giques,  et  Chronologiques  ;"  and  ''Tablettes  de 
Themis."  He  furnished  many  genealogical  ar- 
ticles for  the  supplement  of  Moreri  in  1 749 ;  and 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  supplied 
the  genealogical  part  of  the  Mercure.  This  in- 
dustrious writer  became  totally  blind  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1755.     Aforeri. — A. 

NAOUAl,  or  NAOUAOUL  the  surname 
of  Jllohi  Eddin  Abou  Zalaria  Jahia  Ben  Scharaf, 
called  al-Sehafei,  a  mussulman  doctor  of  the 
sect  of  Scbiifei,  who   wrote  many  works  by 


which  he  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  was '% 
native  of  Naoua,  a  small  town  within  the  ju* 
risdiction  of  the  city  of  Damascus,  of  which 
place  he  became  an  inhabitant  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  At  that  early  period  of  life 
he  is  said  to  have  been  created  a  doctor  of  lav/ 
in  that  city.  The  mussulmen  call  him  Imam 
ahcl  Zamanchi,  or,  the  great  Lnam  of  his  age, 
and  speak  of  him  as  a  doctor  intimately  con- 
versant in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  who 
lived  retired  from  the  world,  in  the  practice  of 
all  the  duties  of  piety,  who  was  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  traditions,  and  a  great  master  of 
jurisprudence.  He  died  at  Damascus,  in  the 
year  676  of  the  Hegira,  or  1279  of  the  chris- 
tian asra,  and  was  buried  at  his  native  place, 
where  the  honours  of  saintship  are  oflered  at 
his  tomb.  He  was  tlie  author  of  "  AL'tthag' 
Althalebiu,"  a  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  Shafe'i  sect,  on  which 
■  So'iouthih-iS  writtena  comment, entitled,  '■'Alogiii 
Alraghebln"  and  "  'lag^  Alinenhag'  •"  another 
■work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled,  '^Rnoiid- 
hat  fil  fclihr  "Riadb  znA  Alhkarfl  heiditW 
a  treatise  on  mussulman  traditions;  " Ilelial 
Alabrar  u  Schedr  Alakkiar"  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Adhkar  Naoiiaotii"  which  is 
divided  in  366  chapters,  and  contains  prayers 
for  all  the  prescribed  exercises  of  the  day  and 
night ;  a  '*  Commentary"  on  the  book,  entitled, 
"  Moslem  ,-"  "  Evschahfil  Ilaaith,''  which  is  an 
introduction  to  mussulman  traditions;  "  Ar- 
bdin  Almokhtcrat Jjl  Hag"  or,  forty  select  tra- 
ditions on  the  subject  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca;"'  and  a  work  entitled,  '■'Oswul,"  or  "On 
the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Mussulman 
Religion."  Sometimes  he  is  known  by  the 
title  of  Mohadeth  al-Seham,  or,  doctor  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  city  of  Damascus.  D' Ilerbelot' s 
Bibl.    Oiientale.—M. 

NAPIER,  or  NEPER,  John,  baron  of 
ISIerchiston  in  Scotland,  and  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms, was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Archibald 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  born  in  the  year 
ijijo.  Having  given  early  indications  of  ex- 
cellent natural  abilities,  and  of  a  propensity  to 
reading  and  study,  his  fatlier  was  careful  to 
give  him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
After  being  well  grounded  in  the  requisite  pre- 
paratory learning,  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  wliere  he  went  through 
the  courses  of  philosophy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  academic  study.  Afterwards  he 
made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country  his  li- 
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terature  and  fine  accomplishments  soon  at- 
tracted notice,  and  might  have  raised  him  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  ;  but,  declining  all 
civil  employment,  and  the  bustle  of  the  court, 
he  retired  from  the  world  to  pursue  literary 
researches,  in  which  he  made  an  uncommon 
progress,  as  appears  by  the  several  useful  dis- 
coveries with  which  he  afterwards  favoured 
the  public.  He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
did  not  neglect  that  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ; 
in  both  of  which  he  discovered  the  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  profound  penetration. 
His  "  Plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,"  published  in  1593)  affords  evidence  of 
the  most  acute  investigation  ;  though  the  pro- 
gress of  time  has  discovered  that  his  calcula- 
tions concerning  certain  events  had  proceeded 
upon  fallacious  data.  This  work  has  been 
printed  abroad  in  several  languages;  and  a 
French  edition  of  it,  which  appeared  at  Ro- 
chelle  in  the  same  year,  wa-  very  acceptable  to 
the  French  Protectants,  on  account  of  the  zeal 
and  erudition  employed  by  the  author  to  prove 
tfee  pope  to  be  antielirist.  But  what  principal- 
ly contributed  to  give  celebrity  to  his  name, 
was  his  great  and  fortunate  discovery  of  lo- 
garithms in  trigononietry,  which  by  ease  and 
expedition  in  calculation  have  so  wonderfully 
assisted  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  the 
arts  of  practical  geometry  and  navigation. 
Napier's  attachment  to  astronomy  and  spheri- 
cal trigonometry  led  him  to  make  many  nu- 
meral calculations  of  such  triangles,  with  sines, 
tangents,  Sec;  and  thesebeing  expressed  in  l.irge 
numbers,  they  hence  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
labour  and  trouble.  To  spare  themselves  part  of 
this  labour,  Napier,  and  other  authors  about 
this  time,  engaged  in  attempts  to  find  out 
certain  short  modes-  of  calculation,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  many  of  their  writin^-s.  To  these 
endeavours  we  owr  several  ingenious  con- 
trivances ;  particularly  the  computation  by 
Napier's  hnes,  or  ri^:/f,  and  several  other  curious 
and  short  methods  which  are  given  in  his  "  Rab- 
dologi.i  •,"  and  at  length,  after  trials  of  many 
other  n.eans,  the  most  complete  one  of  I0-. 
garithn  s,  in  the  actual  construction  of  a  large 
table  o'  numbers  in- arithmetical  progression, 
adapted  to  a  set  of  as  many  othr-rs  in  geome- 
trical progression.  The  property  of  such  num- 
bers had  been  long  known,  namely,  that  the 
addition  of  the  former  answered  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  latter,  &c. ;  but  it  wanted  the 
necessity  of  such  very  troublesome  calculations 
as  those  above  mentioned,  joined  to  an  ardent 


disposition,  to  make  such  a  use  of  tliat  pro- 
perty. 'Fhis  disposition  Napier  possessed; 
and  it  is  not  liuprobable  but  that  it  might  be 
urged  into  action,  by  hearing  that  certain  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  were  making  elsewhere. 

In  the  "  Athens  Oxonienfcs,"  under  the 
article  Briggs,  Anthony  Wood  relates,  *'  that 
one  Dr.  Craig,  a  Scotchman,  coming  out  of 
Denmark  into  his  own  country,  calltd  upon 
John  Neper,  baron  of  Marcheston  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  told  him,  among  other  discourses, 
of  a  new  itivention  in  Denmark,  (by  Longo- 
montanus  as  'tis  said)  to  save  the  tedious  mul- 
tiplications and  divisions  in  astronomical  cal- 
culations. Neper  being  solicitous  to  know 
further  of  him  concerning  this  matter,  he 
could  give  no  other  account  of  it  than  that  it 
was  by  proportionable  numbers.  Which  hint 
Neper  taking,  he  desired  him  at  his  return  to 
call  upon  him  again.  Craig,  after  some  weeks 
had  passed,  did  so,  and  Neper  then  shewed 
him  a  rude  draught  of  what  he  called,  Ca/ion 
tnh-ahilis  logarithmcrtim.  Which  draught,  with 
some  alterations,  he  printing  in  1614,  it  came 
forthwith  into  the  hands  of  our  author  Briggs, 
and  into  those  of  William  Oughtred,  from 
whom  the  relation  of  this  matter  came."  But 
that  this  story  is  not  quite  accurate  may  be 
fairly  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that 
neither  Longomontanus,  nor  any  other  of  our 
author's  contemporaries  who  might  be  e:i- 
gaged  in  the  attempts  above  mentioned,  ever 
laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  this  admirable  in- 
vention, but  left  the  glory  of  it  to  be  solely  as- 
cribed to  the  baron  of  Alerchiston.  Napier  • 
published  his  invention  in  1614,  under  the  title 
of"  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio  ;"  con- 
taining a  large  canon  of  logarithms,  of  the  kind 
that  is  called  hyperbolic,  with  the  description 
and  uses  of  them;  but  their  construction  was 
reserved  till  the  sense  of  the  learned  concerning 
his  invention  should  be  known.  As  soon  as 
Napier  h,id  communicated  this  invention  to 
Mr.  I  lenry  Briggs,  at  that  time  mathematical 
professor  in  Gresham  college,  the  latter  imme- 
diately set  about  the  application  of  the  rules 
in  his  "Imitatio  Nepeirea ;"  and  in  a  letter  to 
archbishop  Usher  in  the  year  15  1 4,  he  says, 
"Napier  lord  of  Markinston  hath  set  my  head 
and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admirable 
logarithms.  I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer, 
if  it  please  God  ;  for  I  never  saw  a  book  which 
pleased  me  better,  and  made  me  more  wonder."  ' 
He  also  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
the  work,  teaching  the  nature  of  the  logarithms 
in  his  public  lectures,  and  at  the  same  time  re-  - 
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cnWiVnending  a  change  in  the  Scale  of   them, 
which  he  submitted  to  lord  Napier  ;  and  during 
his  subsequent  visits    to  Scotland,    these   two 
friends  agreed  upon  a  form  according  to  which 
the   baron  strongly  urged  Mr.  Briggs  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  computations,,   which  are  thence 
called  Briggs's  logarithms,  and  are  those  now  in 
common  use.      I'he  following  passage  from  the 
life  of  Lilly  the  astrologer,    is  quoted  by  lord 
Buchan  as  containing  a  curious  account  of  the 
first   meeting  of   these    two  illustrious    men. 
"I  will  acquaint  you,"  says  Lilly,  "with  one 
memorable  story  related  to  me  by  John  Marr, 
an  excellent  mathematician  and  geometrician, 
whom  I  conceive  you  remember.     He  was  ser- 
vant to  king  James  L  and  king  Charles  L  When 
Marchiston  first  made  public  his  logarithms, 
Mr.  Briggs,  then  reader  of  the  astronomy  lec- 
tures at  Gresham  college  in  London,   was  so 
much   surprized    with    admiration    of    them, 
ttiat  he   could  have  no    quietness  in  himself 
until   he  had  seen  that    noble    person   whose 
only    invention  they  were  :  he  acquaints  John 
Marr  therewith,  who  went  into  Scotland  before 
Mr.  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these 
two  so  learned  persons  should  meet.  Mr.  Briggs 
appoints  a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edin- 
durgh ;    but   failing  thereof,    Markiston   was 
fearful  he  would  not  come.     It  happened  one 
day  as  John  Marr  and  the  baron  Napier  were 
speaking   of   Mr.  Briggs  -,    "  Ah  John,"    said 
Markiston,  "  Mr.  Briggs  will  not  now  come." 
At  the  very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate ; 
John  Marr  hasted   down,  and  it  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Briggs   to    his  great    contentment.      He 
brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  to  the  baron's  chamber, 
where   almost  one    quarter   of   an    hour  was 
spent,   each  beholding  other   almost  with  ad- 
miration before  one  word  was  spoke.     At  last 
Mr.  Briggs  began :   "  Sir,  I  have   undertaken 
this  long  journey  purposely  to  see  your  person, 
and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  inge- 
nuity you  came  first  to  think  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent help  into  astronomy,  viz.  the  logarithms ; 
but,   sir,  being  by  you  found    out,   1  wonder 
nobody  else    found  it  out  before,  when  now 
being  known   it  appears   so  easy."     He   v/as 
nobly  entertained  by  baron  Napier  ;  and  every 
summer  after  that,    during  the  lord's    being 
alive,  this  venerable  man  Mr.  Briggs  went  pur- 
posely to  Scotland  to  visit  him." 

To  Napier  science  is  also  indebted  for  con- 
siderable improvements  in  spherical  trigonome- 
try, &c.  particularly  by  his  catholic  or  univer- 
sal rule,  being  a  general  theorem  for  the  reso- 
Jution  of  all  the  cases  of  spherical  triangles,  in 


a  mannei*  very  simple,  and  easy  to  be  remeHi" 
bered,  which  is  commonly  called  "the  five  cir- 
cular parts."     He,  likewise,  prepared  for  the 
press  his  "Constructionof  Logarithms,"  a  work 
not    only  of  great  labour  but  of  the  greatest 
ingenuity.     The  last  literary  exertion  of  this 
eminent    man     was    the   publication    of    his 
"Rabdology,"  and  "  Promptuary  of  Multiph- 
cation,"  consisting  of  instruments  and  tables 
for  the  more  easy  performance  of  the  arithme- 
tical operations  of  multiplication,  division,  &c. 
His  "  Rabdology"  describes  an  invention    of 
rods,  or,  Napier's  ioaes,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  which  are  five  in  number,  made  of  bone, 
ivory,  horn,  wood,  or  pasteboard,  &c.  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  construction  and  use  of  which  we 
refer  to  Dr.  Hutton,  or  Chambers's  "  Cyclo- 
psedia."     Napier  died  at  Merchiston  in  1617, 
when  he  was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his- 
age.     To  him  Kepler  dedicated  his  "  Epheme- 
rides  ;"  and  it  appears  from  many  passages  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  about   the  year  1617, 
that  he  considered  Napier  to  be  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age  in  the  particular  department 
to    which    he    applied   his   abilities.      "  And 
indeed,"  says   lord  Buchan,   *'  if  we  consider 
that  Napier's  discovery  was  not  like  those  of 
Kepler  or  of  Newton,  connected  with  any  ana- 
logies or   coincidences  which  might  have   led 
him  to  it,  but  the  fruit  of  unassisted  reason  and 
science,  we  shall  be  vindicated  in  placing  him 
in  one  of  the  highest  nitches  in  the  temple  of 
fame.     Kepler   had  made   many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  discover  his  canon  for  the  periodic 
motion  of  the  planets,  and  hit  upon  it  at  last, 
as  he  himself  candidly  owns,  on  the   15th  of 
May  161 8  ;  and  Newton  applied  the  palpable 
tendency  of  heavy  bodies   to  the  earth  to  tlia 
system  of  the  universe  in  general  ;   but  Napier 
sought  out  his  admirable  rules  by  a  slow  scien- 
tific progress,  arising  from  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  truth."      The  subject   of  this   article 
was  twice  married,   and  left  behind  him  a  nu- 
merous issue.     His  only  son  by  his  first  wife, 
called  Archibald  Napier,  was  a  person  of  fine 
parts  and  learning,  who,  having  a  greater  turn 
to  public  business  than  his  father,  was  raised 
to  be  a   privy-councillor  by  James   VL  under 
whose  reign  he  also  held  the  offices  of  treasur- 
er-depute,   justice-clerk,   and    senator    of  the 
College  of  Justice.    Charles  I.  promoted  him  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Napier.     The 
titles  of  our  author's  works  not  already  particu- 
larly specified,  are    "Mirifici   Logarithmorum 
Canonis    Constructio :    et   eorum   ad  ipsoruni 
numeros  habicudines ;  una  cum  Appeudke,  d« 
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j^ia  eaque  prafstantiorc  Logaritlimorum  specie 
condenda.  Quibiis  acccsscre  propositiones  ad 
Triangula  Sphx-rica  faciliore  calculo  resolvenda. 
Una  cum  Annotaticnibus  Doctissimi  D.  Hen- 
rici  Briggii  in  cas,  et  memoratam  jAppendi- 
ceni,"  published  by  tl  e  author's  son  in  1619  ; 
"  Rabdologia,  seu  Numerationis  per  virgulas, 
Libri  duo,"  1617;  and  a  letter  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  arch- 
bishop's library  at  Lambeth,  entitled,  "  Secret 
Inventions,  profitable  and  necessary  in  these 
days  for  the  Defence  of  this  Island,  and  with- 
standing Strangers  Enemies  to  God's  Truth 
and  Religion,"  dated  June  2,  I596  ;  which 
the  earl  of  Buchan  has  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  his  Accoimt  of  the  Writings  and  Inven- 
tions of  NapicT  of  Merchiston.  Martin's  Biyg. 
Phil.  Huttcns  Math.  Diet.  Encycl.  Brilan.~M. 

NAPHTALI,  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  and  born  about  the 
year  1745,  B.  C.  In  the  prophetic  blessing 
pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his  sons,  according 
to  our  version,  with  which  most  ancient  and 
modern  expositors  concur,  he  is  described 
under  the  allusion  of  "a  hind  let  loose,  that 
giveth  goodly  words  ;"  or,  one  vi^ho  should  ex- 
cel his  brethren  in  swiftness,  and  be  remark- 
able for  the  sweetness  of  his  eloquence.  But 
other  learned  men,  understanding  the  words 
in  another  sense,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
Septuagint,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  versions,  ren- 
der them,  "  Naphtali  is  a  well-spread  tree, 
which  shoots  put  beautiful  branches."  The 
prediction  contained  in  the  words  according  to 
the  btter  translation,  was  exactly  verified  by 
the  event :  for  no  tribe  multiplied  so  won- 
derfully as  that  of  Naphtali,  who  had  but  four 
sons  when  he  came  into  Egypt;  and  yet  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  it  could  muster  fifty-three 
thousand  men,  able  to  bear  arms.  The  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  allotted 
Xo  this  tribe  lay  to  the  east  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  ;\sher,  between  it  and  the  river 
Jordan,  over  against  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
It  was  a  very  fertile  district,  and  bounded  by 
Syria  on  the  north,  and  southward  by  the  tribe 
of  Znbulon.  Gemiis  x.\x.  y,  8.  x/ix.  21.  .^hic. 
Un.  li  St.  vol.  III.  took  i.  ch.  7. — M. 

NARDI,  Jacopo,  an  eminent  Italian  histo- 
rian, was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Florence,  1470.  After  sustaining  several  ho- 
nourable officci  in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent 
emb?ssador  to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1527. 
Upon  his  return  to  Florence  lio  espoused  the 
party   adverse  to   the  Medici  family,  and  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  as  well  in  counsel  asm  arms. 
The  prevalence  of  tlie  Medici  was  attended 
with  his  imprisonment  and  his  exile,  after  being 
stripped  of  all  his  property.  He  was  one  of 
the  emigrants  who  in  153  J  h'id  thejr  com- 
plaints before  the  emperor  Charles  V,  at 
Naples;  but  the  application  proving  fruitless, 
he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  employed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  cultivating  literaturCr 
and  composing  various  workr..  He  appears  to 
have  had  many  friends  who  wished  for  his  re- 
turn to  Florence,  among  whiom  the  grand  duke 
Cosmo  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  him  from 
Pictro  Aretino,  but  probably  he  felt  himself 
more  at  liberty  in  Venice.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Vai-chi,  dated  in  July  1555,  he  says,  "  I  am 
still  in  health,  though  weak,  hnting  to  begin, 
in  the  twenty-first  of  the  present  month,  ta 
ascend  with  my  staff  the  laborious  steep  of  the 
eightieth  year  of  this  my  mispent  life."  Pro- 
bably he  did  not  long  survive. 

Nardi  wrote  the  history  of  Florence  from' 
1494  to  1531,  a  period  all  within  his  own  ob^ 
servation.  A  party-cxilo  could  scarcely  avoid 
writing  a  party-history;  and  his  work,  though 
much  esteemed,  bears  the  stamp  of  that  cha- 
racter. Pie  wanted  either  the  power  or  the 
courage  to  publish  it  in  his  life-time,  and  it 
was  first  printed  at  Lyons  in  1582.  Several 
other  editions  followed.  Soni.  discourses  be- 
longing to  it,  with  some  expunged  passages, 
exist  in  manuscript  in  libraries  at  Venice  and 
Florence.  He  likewise  composed  the  life  of  An- 
tonio Giacomini  Tebalducci  Jilalespini,  printed 
at  Florence  in  1597.  These  original  works, 
however,  contributed,  perhaps,  less  to  his  rc-- 
putation  than  his  translation  of  Livy,  first  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1540,  and  several  times  re- 
printed.  It  has  always  been  accounted  one  of 
the  best  versions  in  the  Italian  language.  Ht 
also  translated  Cicero's  oration  for  ftlarceU 
lus.  Nardi  moreover  cultivated  Italian  poetry, 
and  composed  some  "  CantiCarnascIiialeschi,'* 
printed  in  the  collections  of  poerrw  of  ih:\% 
kind;  and  a  comedy  in  verse  intitied  "L'Aiin^ 
cizia."     Tirahoschi. — A. 

NARES,  James,  Mas.  D.  an  eminent  mu, 
sical  composer,  was  born  in  17 15  at  StauwelJ 
in  Middlesex.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
steward  to  the  carls  of  Abingdon.  James  rcr 
ceived  his  musical  education  under  Mr.  Yatc» 
and  Dr.  Pepusch;  and  in  1734  was  chosen  or- 
ganist of  "York,  though  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  While  he  resided  in  that  city  he  mar-  • 
ried,  and  y/as  much  employed  ite  a  teacli«i  of" 
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music.  On  die  death  of  Dr.  Green  in  1755 
he  was  so  powerfully  recommended  nf  court, 
that  he  obtained  the  united  places  of  organist 
and  composer  to  his  majesty.  On  this  pro- 
motion he  came  to  London,  and  was  soon  after 
created  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge.  In 
i'/i'l  Dri  Nares  had  the  additional  place  of 
master  of  the  choristers,  with  an  increase  of  the 
former  salary  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  super- 
intended the  education  of  several  pupils  who 
became  eminent  in  their  profession.  He  com- 
posed a  great  many  anthems  and  services  for 
the  royal  chapel,  of  which  a  number  have  been 
printed.  He  died  in  1783,  leaving  a  character 
as  a  man  cot  less  respectable  than  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  musician.  His  principal  workb  are 
several  sets  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  ; 
the  Royal  Pastoral,  a  Dramatic  Ode;  Catches, 
Canons,  and  Glees;  and  Anthems,  'i'heir 
nv'.ut  has  been  highly  extolled  by  a  person  of 
eminence  in  the  profession,  who  affirms  that 
they  "  will  be  admired  as  long  as  a  taste  for 
music  shall  subsist."  Dr.  Burney  says  of  him 
that  "  he  was  a  studious  and  sound  musician," 
and  that  "  his  diligence  in  composing  for  the 
chapel,  and  instructing  the  children,  acquired 
him  great  respect."  Burney" s  Hut.  of  MuAc. 
Gen.   Bi'.gr.  Diet.— A. 

.NARSES  the  eunuch,  a  celebrated  general, 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was  brought 
up  in  the  palace  of  Justinian  \.  to  those  do- 
mestic and  feminine  services  in  which  persons 
of  his  condition  were  usually  employed.  By 
his  insinuating  talents  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  the  posts  of  his 
chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.  He  was 
jTradually  introduced  into  public  business,  and 
in  the  year  ^38  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
bo'  y  of  troops  to  assist  Belisarius  in  Italy,  who 
was  engaged  against  the  Ostrogoths.  He  was 
instruniental  in  the  relief  of  Rimini,  besege  1 
by  the  enemy :  but  dissensions  soon  arose  be- 
tween the  two  generals;  and  Narses,  availing 
himself  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  order,  that  he 
was  to  obey  Belisarius  "  as  far  as  it  might  be 
advantageous  for  the  public  service,"  separated 
from  him  with  the  Heruli  and  other  troops  par- 
ticularly attached  to  him,  He  recovered  several 
places  Irom  the  Goths,  but  was  at  length recahed 
through  t'le  remonstrances  of  his  rival.  From 
that  time  he  continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in 
a  civil  capacity  till  the  year  552,  when  the 
jrreat  success  of  the  Goth  Totila  in  Italy,  and 
the  death  of  Germanus,  the  general  appointed 
to  opposehim,  caused  Narses  to  be  again  raised 
to  military  command.     He  was  allowed  to  em- 


ploy without  control  the   treasures  and  forces 
of  the  empire  in  preparations  for  a  new  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  which  he  entered  with   a  nu- 
merous army  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic.   After  reposing  for  some  days  at  Ravenna, 
he  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  met  Totil.i  in 
the  Apenincs  near  Tagina.     The  battle  which 
ensued  terminated  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  death  of  Totila  in  his  flight. 
Narses  marched  on  to  Rome,  which  he  reco- 
vered with  little  difficulty.     He  employed  him- 
self in  repairing  t!ie  ruined   walls  of  the  me- 
tropolis, wh  1st  a  detachment  of  his  army  was 
besieg'ng  the  strong  castle  of  Cumse,  whither 
Totila  had  sent  his  treasures.     7  eias,  a  valiant 
chief,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Gothic  nation  to 
succeed  their  vanquished  king;  and  he  advanced 
from  the  north  to  relieve  his  brother,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  Cumie.     Eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  commanders  sent  to  stop  him, 
he  arrived  in  Campania,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarnus.     Narses   advanced  from 
Rome,  and  took  post  on   the  opposite  side  of 
the   river,   and   several    weeks    were  spent  ia 
skirmishes.        Want   of  provisions    at   length 
forced  Teiis to  decamp,  and  Narses  following 
him,  brought  the  Goths  to  an  engagement   zt 
the   foot   of  the   Lactarian  mount.     After   a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  Teias  was  killed,  and 
the  remaining  Goths  were  reduced  to   capitu- 
late.    The  victor  then  proceeded  to  the  reco- 
very of  several  cities  of  Italy  still  held  by  that 
nation.     Lucca  held  out  a  long  siege,  and  th& 
humanity  of  Narses  is  praised  in   dismissing 
uninjured  the  hostages  it  had  given,   notwith- 
standing   repeated  acts    of    perfidy.       In  the 
mem  time  a  large  army  of  combined   Franks, 
and  Al.imanni  entered  the  north  of   Jtdy  as 
allies  to  the  Goths,  and  spread  like  a  torrent 
along    the    whole    coast    of  the    Adriatic    to 
Apulia  and  Calabria.     Narses  at  first  gave  way 
to  the  inundation,  attending  chiefly  to  the  de- 
fence of  th'j  cities.     But  whilst  the  invaders 
were  melting  away  from  the  efff'cts  of  intem- 
perance and  an  unaccustomed  climate,  he  was 
assembling  an   army  and  enuring  it   to    mili- 
tary exercises.     In  the  spring  of  554  he  met, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  near  Casilinum, 
the  Alaman  chief  Buccelin,  returning  from  the 
south  of  Italy.     By   skilful  movements  he  re- 
duced the  enemy  to  combat  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  the  barbarian  chief  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  perished  in   the  field,   with  very 
small  loss  to  the  victors.     Ai  incident  just  be- 
fore the  battle  displayed  the  resolution  and  jus- 
tice of  Narses.     A  leader  of  the  Herulij  a  fierce 
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people  in  the  imperial  service,  had  killed  his 
ebrvant  for  some  trifling  oiFeiicc.  Narses  caused 
him  instantly  to  be  piit  to  do.uh  ;  and  while 
the  Heriili  v.xTe  full  of  indignation  at  this  ex- 
ertion of  authority,  he  called  to  them  to  march 
forward  before  they  should  lose  their  place  m 
the  field  of  honour,  and  he  was  obeyed. 

Having  recovered  the  remaining  places  pos- 
sessed by  the  Goths,  and  entirely  overtihrown 
their  dominion  in  Italy,  Narses  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  that  country,  with  su- 
preine  authority.  This  post  he  occupied  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  his  political  and 
military  virtues  gave  way  to  that  avarice  which 
so  readily  insinuates  itself  into  the  breast  of 
one  placed  in  a  sicuation  favourable  to  its  in- 
dulgence. He  accumulated  a  vast  treasure  by 
methods  which  rendered  his  government  un- 
popular, and  excited  a  complaint  against  him 
by  Roman  deputies  before  the  throne  of  Justin 
II.  A  recall  was  sent  to  him,  conveyed  in  the 
insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia, 
"  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the  exercise  of 
arms,  and  resume  the  distaff,  which  was  fitted 
for  the  hands  of  an  eunuch."  To  this  mes- 
sage he  is  said  indignantly  to  have  replied,  "  I 
will  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  will  not 
easily  unravel ;"  and  he  fulfilled  his  threat  by 
inviting  the  Lombards  to  that  invasion  of  Italy 
•which  followed  under  Alboin.  He  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  pope,  who 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  Rome,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  repented  th&  ill  offices 
they  had  done  him  at  c»urt,  and  which  some 
have  imputed  more  to  envy  than  to  his  mis- 
conduct. He  died  in  567,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  Baronius,  indeed,  supposes  that  he  was 
the  same  Narses  to  whom  St.  Gregory  addresses 
some  letters,  and  who  perished  in  a  revolt 
against  Phocas;  but  this  would  imply  a  length 
of  active  life  which  is  totally  incredible.  That 
writer,  with  Muratori  and  Saint-Marc,  dis- 
believe the  charge  of  his  having  invited  the 
Lombards  into  Italy,  and  have  adduced  reasons 
•which,  at  least,  render  the  fact  dubious.  U/iiv. 
Hist.     Gibbon.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

NASSAFI,  the  surname  of  NagmedcUn 
Abott  Hafs  Omar  Ben  Jilohnmmed,  a  celebrated 
mussulman  doctor,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  461,  or,  A.  D.  1069,  at  the 
city  of  Nekscheb,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Nassaf  or  Nesstf,  in  that  part  of  the  Persian 
territories  which  lies  beyond  the  river  Gihon, 
anciently  called  the  0.xus.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  sect  of  the  llanifites,  or 
followers  of  Ahou-IIanifah,  who  is  venerated 
as  the  principal  Imam  or  chief  of  one  of  the  four 


orthodox  sects  among  the  Mahometans.  He  ij 
spoken  of  by  succeeding  writers  in  hii-Ii  terms 
of  praise;  and  has  the  titles  given  to  him  of 
"  Nagm  Eddin  iiidmillat^'  or,  "  The  star  of 
the  faich,  and  of  religion;"  and  "  MoJ'ti  /Ugir.n 
u  ^lum,"  or,  "  Sovfr.-ign  doctor  of  Genii  and 
Men."  He  died  at  Samarcand,  in  the  year  537 
of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  1).  1123,  wlsen  he  was 
about  the  age  of  fifty-four,  deeply  regretted  by 
an  immense  numherofir.:,r;;,,les,  who  respected 
him  equally  on  account  of  liis  learning  and  pi^ty. 
To  hull  are  atuibuted  nearly  a  hundred  trea- 
tises on  the  nuissultnan  law  and  traditions,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  condensed  the  excel- 
lences of  550  preceding  writers.  Amongothers, 
he  VTas  the  author  of  a  bo^jk  entitled,  "  .!c,iid," 
on  the  articles  of  t!ie  Mahometan  i..lth, 
which  was  commented  upon  by  T,iktazani,  in 
the  yeir  718  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1299; 
a  poem  consisting  of  zf'vSa  di^tichs,  vutitied, 
"  Khelajlah  Ahnandhjmmth"  on  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  "  Sunnahy"  which  is  a  directory 
for  the  practical  part,  and  ritual  observiiiices 
of  the  Mahornetan  religion;  and  a  poem  In- 
titled,  "  Al- Aj'cil-ammasiat"  composed  in  Pcu- 
tastichs,  and  entirely  on  moral  sabj>:cts. 
D'hcrbflA's  Bib/.  Otief.t.—M. 

NASSAFi,  the  surname  of  Ilaf^dheddiit 
Aboulbarakat  Jbdallab Ben  Ahmed,  Ben  V!ah..i'i.dy 
another  famous  mussulman  doctor,  ol  the 
same  country  with  the  preceding,  but  who 
flourislied  at  a  much  later  period.  1  he  soui.il- 
ness  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  excmplarii'css  of 
his  piety,  are  likewise  highly  cnmmcuded,  aiul 
his  writings  on  law  and  reli-ion  are  heUl  i:i 
much  esteem.  He  died  at  Bagdat,  inthey^-ar 
710  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1291.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Commentary"  on  the  elder 
Nass.jfis  "  KhcLifcb,"  is^c.  which  he  entuled, 
"  MosJiyOr,  Mossafi  fi  Scharli  Aia'dhouwut  al- 
Nnssnji ;"  of  "  Aj.ostaSnfi  fi  SJ.'ark  Aliiafe  u  al 
Alkafi  u  Alvasiu  Alhaiz  u  Almcnar^'  which  is 
a  "  Commentary"  of  the  five  books  of  the 
mussulman  law,  called  "  Nnfi,'  "  Knfe,'" 
"  Vafi,"  and  "  Alcriar  i''  an  abridgment  of 
Cadouri's  work,  intitled  "  Magma  Aibuhran  ;" 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Kens  Alhacuik"  or,  "The 
Treasury  of  Subtleties  ;"  and  another  intitled 
"  Omdat  AlacaYd."  The  two  last-mentioiifd 
pieces  are  on  the  metaphysics  an<l  scholastic 
divinity  of  the  Mahometans.  D' lierbdot' s 
Bibl.  (h-iuii.~n. 

N.VSSIR  EDDIN,  the  surname  of  Mohaiit- 
vied  Ben  Hassan,  or  Ben  Mohammed  al-lhuisii, 
a  very  celebrated  philosopher,  astronomer,  and 
various  writer  among  the  Mahometans.  He 
was  born  in  die  year  of  the  Hegira  597,  or 
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A   D.  1182-,  but  in  what  place  or  country  we 
are  not  informed.     He  cultivated  literature  and 
the  sciences  with  great  success,  and  is  charnc- 
terized  by  Ehn  Khalikan,    as  "  the  doctor  who 
had    acquired    the    highest    reputation    in    all 
branches  of    knowledge."      He    is  frequently 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Kh-Magih.  or,   the 
master,    Nasslr  Eddln.     Holagou,   emperor  of 
the  Moguls,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the 
pliilosophers   and  astronomers,    whom  he  h.id 
given  directions  for  sparing  amidst  the  wars  of 
ilepredation    which  he   carried   on  against  the 
Mahometans  ;  and  he  created  him  director,  or 
superintendant    of    tlie    revenues    of    all    the 
colleges  in  the  cities  of  which  he  becaaie  mas- 
ter.    Afterwards   he  assigned  him  the  city  of 
Maragah,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Aiderbeit- 
Kan,  and    commanded   him  to    prepare   those 
astronomical  tables    which   have   reached   our 
time,    and  were    called    Imperial,   or   Ilekhanik, 
after  tlie  emperor's  title  of  llkhan.  Nassir  Eddin 
also  published  the  most  esteemed  Rlahometan 
sditions,  with  commentaries,  of  Euclid's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,"  and  "  die  Spherics,"  of 
Theodosius  and  Menelaus,  in    the  years  663 
and  670  of  the  Hegira,    or  A.  D.   1246  and 
1253  -,   a  treatise  on  moral  subjects,  entitled, 
**  Akhlak  al-Nassert ;"  and  another  on  Econo- 
mics and  politics,  entitled,  "  Al-Menzell,   and 
Ale  Medeni."     Ebn  Aluari,  in  his    "  Kkeridat 
Alagidib,"  attributes  to  our  author  a  work  on 
niussulman    law,    with    the    title    of    "  Schar 
Altcdh  Kerah,"  or,   "  A  Commentary   on   the 
Book  entitled,  'Ttdbherah.'"'  Najsir  Eddin A\sA 
m  the  year  672  of  the  Hegira,  or  A.  D.  1254, 
according  to  some  writers  ;    but  others  assign 
his  death  to  the  year  687   of  the  Hegira,  or, 
A.  D.  1269.       D'lLrhlot's  Bihl.   Orient. — iSI. 
NATHAN,  Ben-Jechiel-Ben-4lbraham, 
U  learned  rabbi  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century,   was  president  of  the  Jewish  academy 
at  Rome,  and  died  in  the  year  1 106.     He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  llariich"  or 
''  Set  in  Order,"  being  a  Talmudicaldictionary ; 
in  wliich  all  the  terms  of  the  Talmud  are  alpha- 
betically arranged  ;    the  pages  from  which  they 
are  taken  quoted  in  the  margin;  and  the  whole 
explained  in  a  very  copious  manner.     Of  this 
work  the  elder  Buxtorf  frequently  availed  him- 
self, without  dulyacknowledginghis  obligations. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Pesaro,    in    15  15,  folio, 
and  afterwards  underwent  impressions  at  Ve- 
nice,  in  1531,    1553,  and  1653;  at  Basil,   in 
1599;  at  Amsterdam,  In  1655,   with  additions 
by  rabbi  Benjamin  Musaphia  ;  and  at  Paris,  in 
1629,  folio,  greatly  enlarged  by  Philip  Aquino, 
inder  the   title  of,    "  Dictionariuni  Hebrso- 


Chaldjeo-Thalmudico-Rabbinicum."  Subjoined 
to  the  "  Ifaruch,'"  are  two  poetical  pieces  by  the 
author,  in  one  of  which  he  assigns  the  com- 
pletion of  that  work  to  the  year  1 105.  Wol. 
fit  Bihl.  llebrxa.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  vol,  XI.  ch. 
xxxix.      Moreri. — M. 

NATHAN,    Isaac,    a   learned   rabbi    who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth    century.     He   was 
the  first  Jew  who  inade  a  "  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance to  the  Bible,"  on  which  he  was  occupied 
from  the  year  1438  to  1445.      J  his  work,  he 
acknowledges  in  the  preface,   was  not  his  own 
original  compilation,    but   for    the  most    part 
copied  frora  Latin  concordances  ;  so  that   the 
Jews  are  indebted  to  Christians  for  the  works 
of  this  nature  which  they  possess.      Our  author 
irititled    his   performance    *•  Mai'-  Netib,"  or, 
"  Light  to  the  Path."     It  was  first  printed  at 
Venice  by  Bombergue,   in  1524,  folio;  after- 
wards in  a  more  correct  state,  with  a  ialmudi- 
cal  index,  at  Basil,  by  Froben,   ini5Si,   folio; 
and  at  Rome  in  1622,  under  the  care  of  Marius 
a  Calasio,  cf  the  ordev  of  Friars  Minors,  aud 
professor  of  the   Hebrew  language,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, folio,  still  further  corrected;  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  a 
Latin  version  of  the  words,  and  such  Syriac  and 
Arabic  words   as   are  supposed   to  be  derived 
from  Hebrew  roots,  ike.      i  he  most  complete 
and  valuable  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Buxtorf  the 
elder,  which  was  published  by  his  son  at  Basil, 
in  1632,  folio.     An  edition  of  this  work   was 
published   at    London,    in  1747,    by   William 
Romaine,   A.  M.  in  four  volumes,  folio  ;  but 
its  reputation  for  correctness  does  not  stand  so 
high  in  the  learned  world,  as  to  supersede  those 
of  Rome  and  Basil.     Rabbi  Nathan  also  left 
behind  him  some  smaller  pieces,  in  MS  the  sub- 
jects of  which  may    be    seen  in    P^olfii  Bibl. 
II eb.  Simon's  Catal.  cf  Jeivish  Authors,  added  to 
his  Crit.  Hist.   Old  Test.—m. 

NATHAN,  Nata-Spira,  whose  surname 
was  taken  from  the  city  of  Spires,  where  he 
was  probably  born,  was  another  celebrated 
rabbi  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  became 
chief  of  the  synagogue  at  Cracow,  where  he 
died  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was 
a  famous  cabalist,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  enti- 
tled "  Tab  Jaretz,"  or,  "The  Goodness  of  the 
Earth,"  consisting  of  a  cabalistical  dissertation 
on  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  Holy 
Land,  printed  at  Venice  in  1655,  octavo  ;  and 
of  another,  entitled,  "  Alegillah  JJumuLotb," 
or,  "  Volume  of  the  Profundities,"  printed  at 
Cracow,  in  1636,  and  Erfurt  in  1691,  quarto, 
which  is  a  cabalistical  comment  on  some 
vei5€S  in   the  third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
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abounding,  as  he  imagined,  in  deep  mysterie;, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  to  re- 
move the  dltficuities  that  occurred  to  him.  Woljii 
Bibl.  licb.  Aforai.  Mod.  Un.  liLt.  vol.  XL 
th.  xxx'tx. — M. 

NATHAN,  Natha-Ben-Mo  es,  a  celebrat- 
ed rabbi  in  the  seventecntli  century,  who  re- 
sided at  iSablaw.  in  the  Russian  dominions,  in 
11548  ;  removed  at  first  to  Leghorn,  and  then 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  di.tmgoished  as  a 
cabahst  in  1653  ;  and  was  afteruMrds  chief  of 
the  Jewish  syn.igogue  at  Jassy  in  Moldavia. 
He  was  the  author  oi"Tean:i  Sorah,'"  cr  ''The 
Manner  of  observing  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles," 
containing  an  allegorical  exposition  of  that 
festival,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1652,  quarto; 
♦'  Iveu  Met-iolah,''  or,  "  The  Mire  of  deep 
Waters,"  taken  from  Ps.  69  3.  printed  at 
Venice  in  1653,  quarto,  in  which  he  describes 
the  opp"essions  and  persecutions  that  were 
suffered  by  the  Jews  during  the  years  1648  and 
1649,  in  RliKtia,  Lithuanii,  and  Poland; 
*^  Share  Tzion,"  or,  "Tt'.e  Gates  of  Zion,"  con- 
sisting of  various  prayers  used  by  the  Jews, 
with  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  accom- 
panying them,  instructions  for  reciting  the 
Keriath  Sihema  in  bed,  for  studying  the  Tal- 
nud,  6cc.  which  has  been  frequently  printed  at 
Pr.igue,  Amsterdam,  Dessau,  Frand.tort  on  the 
Oder,  &c.  in  octavo;  and  ''  Shephah  Beroah,^' 
or,  "The  pure  Lip,"  which  is  a  kind  of  voca- 
bulary, containing  Hebrew,  German,  Latin, 
and  Italian  words  ot  the  same  meaning,  in  op- 
posite columns,  printed  at  Prague  in  1660, 
quarto,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1701,  octavo, 
with  an  addition  of  a  filth  column,  of  trench 
words,  &c.      IVoIfi  Bibl.  Ileb. — iM. 

NATTA,  Marcantonio,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian jurist,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Casal  in  Rloiuferrat,  which  pro- 
duced several  eminent  men  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. ivJarcantonio  was  born  at  Asti,  and 
Studied  the  law  at  Pavia  in  the  t^arly  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  Corti,  Maino,  and 
Dccio.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  his 
only  passion;  and  the  progress  he  made  was 
such  that  he  was  admitted  among  the  juris- 
consults before  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
was  made  a  senator  at  Casal.  The  wars  drove 
him  thence  to  Pavia,  v.'here  he  opened  a  school 
of  law.  He  received  invitations  from  several 
princes  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and  exer- 
cised various  honourable  offices,  one  of  which 
was  that  of  a  magistrate  in  Genoa.  He  pub- 
lished legal  consultations,  which  were  in  great 
«stseiD,  and  likewise  wrote  works  oa  theology 


and  philosophy.  Paulo  Manuzio  grfeatly  praises 
a  metaphysical  work  of  his  "  Ue  Piilchri," 
and  addresses  to  him  many  letters  in  his  col- 
lection. Besides  the  work  just  mentioned,  h.e 
published  a  tre.itise  "  De  Deo,"  in  fift^ien 
bo^'ks,  which  is  t  typographical  rarity;  "Delm- 
mortalitate  Animi;"  '' Dc  Passione  Domini;" 
"  De  Doctrina  Principunr,"  "  Conciliorum," 
tom.  iii.  folio.      Moreri.     Tirtiboscbi. — .•\. 

1\  AV^^tJS,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  catholic  di- 
vine of  the  dlccese  of  Liege  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  in  tlij  year  165  I,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Viesme  in  Hesb.iye,  within  the  diocese 
of  Li,-ge.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies 
at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  dis- 
tingaished  himself  by  his  exercises  while  pass- 
ing through  his  courses  of  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, and  obtained  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  finest  geniuses  and  best  divines  in  the 
Low  Countries.  At  the  same  time  he  rendered 
himself  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  piety,  exemplary  mora!  conduct, 
and  amiable  manners,  fie  v/as  made  professor 
of  poetry  in  the  college  of  the  Trinity  at  Lou- 
vain, and  retained  that  situation  till  he  took 
the  degree  of  licentiate  in  divinity.  He  un- 
dertook to  confute  the  sentiments  advanced  by 
the  sieur  du  Bois,  who  filled  the  chair  of  pub- 
lic lecturer  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
university  of  Louvain  ;  and  the  pieces  which 
he  produced  in  this  controversy  were  afterwards 
collected  together  in  a  volume  under  the  title 
of  "  Recimations,"  which  is  held  in  much 
esteem.  Afterwards  he  accepted  of  an  invi- 
tation to  become  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Liege,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  oifice 
during  several  years,  with  very  high  reputation.. 
He  became  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
Jesuits,  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  pro- 
fessorships in  tlie  seminary  at  Liege  ;  and  also 
in  defence  of  M.  Dennis,  professor  of  divi- 
nity at  Liege,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
Jansenist  party,  whom  they  accused  of  hetero- 
doxy. In  Moreri  the  reader  may  find  the  titles 
of  the  principal  works  of  our  author,  which 
these  controversies  occasioned.  About  the 
year  1 701,  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  oblig- 
ing him  to  resign  the  philosophical  chair,  he 
wa^  made  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Paul  at  Liege,  where  he  punctujlly  offi- 
ciated, as  long  as  his  infirmity  permitted  him. 
He  was  the  friend  ot  Obstraet,  the  celebrated 
Arnauld,  and  father  Quesncl.  He  is  also 
deserving  of  being  commemorated  ainoiig  the 
friends  of  humanity^  for  tue  very  active  part 
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which  he  took  in  forming  the  regulations  of 
the  "  Hospital  of  Incurables"  at  Liege,  and  in 
founding  the  "Ploiise  for  penitent  Prostitutes." 
Towards  the  end  of  his  day«,  finding  that  he 
Was  no  longer  able  personally  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  canonry,  he  resigned  that  prefer- 
ment, and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  strength 
snd  fortune  to  the  private  instruction  and  con- 
solation of  the  poor.  He  died  at  Liege  in 
1705,  at  the  age  of  fifcy-four.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  pious  treatises ;  of  wiiich 
tliat  most  known  is  entitled,  "  The  Foundation 
of  the  Christian  Life,  &c."  Ilotrri.  Nouv. 
£>ir/.   JILU.~M. 

_  NAV^US,  Matthias,  another  catholic  di- 
vine of  the  diocese  of  Liege  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, concerning  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  we  have  no  information.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  university  of  Doway,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
■was  made  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in 
that  city.  Afterwards  he  M'as  promoted  to  a 
cononry  of  Seclin,  and  finally,  to  the  same 
dignity  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Tournay. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  censor 
of  books,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  well 
qualified  by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the 
quickness  of  his  penetration,  and  the  ample 
stores  of  learning  with  which  he  had  furnished 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  a  studious  life.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
uhich  are  held  in  esteem,  among  which  are, 
*'  Catecliesis,  sive  de  Sacramentorum  Institu- 
tione,  Conlessione  Sacramentali,  extremaUnc- 
tione,  ct  Rlatrimonio,  Conciones  Sexdecim," 
1633,  octavo  ; ' '  Prielibatio  Theologica;  et  Sacrte 
Scripturse  prrecipuas  Diificultates,  &c."  1640, 
qiiarto  ;  "Tri-Octava  Sermonum  de  Venerabili 
Sacramento  et  Sacrificio,"  1645,  octavo  ;  and 
other  pieces  of  which  the  titles  may  be  seen  in 
Valerii  Andrea  Eibl.  Belg.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

NAV'AGERO,  Andrea  {'Lz.t.  Naugerlus), 
an  eminent  Italian  poet  and  orator,  was  born 
at  Venice  of  a  patrician  family  in  1483.  He 
received  his  first  instructions  from  Antonio  Sa- 
bellico,  and  from  an  early  age  displayed  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  memory,  and  a  happy  dispo- 
sition for  literary  pursuits.  Pie  then  repaired 
to  Padua,  where  he  studied  Greek  with  great 
assiduity  under  Musuro,  and  philosophy  un- 
der Pomponazzi.  In  that  university  he  form- 
ed connexions  of  friendship  with  Bembo, 
Contavini,  Fracjstoio,  Ramusio,  the  Torriani, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,   which  con- 


tinued unbroken  during  his  life.  After  pass- 
ing some  time  at  Pordanone,  where  the  cele- 
brated general  Alviano  had  found>:d  a  literary 
academy,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  became  a 
ze.ilous  supporter  of  the  learned  labours  of 
Aldo  RJanuzio,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  col- 
lection and  examination  of  manuscripts,  for 
the  purpose  »f  giving  correct  editions  of  the 
ancient  writers.  His  reputation  for  eloquence 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  the  repuljiic  to 
recite  the  funeral  orations  of  Alviano,  the  doge 
JiOredano,  and  Catharina  Cornara  queen  of 
Cyprus.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  keeper 
ot  the  library  of  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  his- 
toriographer to  the  state.  "When  the  battle  of 
Pavia  had  given  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
arms  of  Charles  V.,  Navagero  was  srnt  in 
conjunction  with  Friuli,  afterwards  doge,  to 
Spain  on  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  in  the 
spring  of  152J.  He  remained  in  that  country 
till  January  1528,  when  he  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn. Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice  he  was 
sent  to  France  on  an  embassy  for  the  purpose 
of  inviting  Francis  to  return  into  Italy,  to  ba- 
lance the  power  of  the  emperor.  He  reached 
Blois,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever 
which  carried  him  off  in  May  1529,  at  the  age 
of  forty- six,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  wlio 
knew  him. 

As,  a  writer,  Navagero  holds  a  place  rather 
among  the  most  polished  than  the  most  consi- 
derable of  his  time.  In  Latin  poetry  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  elegance,  grace,  and  a  kind  of 
Grecian  simplicity  that  denoted  great  purity  of 
taste.  To  this  simplicity  he  was  attached  to  a 
degree  that  perhaps  deser\-es  the  name  of  pe- 
dantic; for  he  not  only  sacrificed  to  it  several  of 
his  own  juvenile  productions,  but  was  accus- 
tomed annually  to  commit  to  the  flames  a  copy 
of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  great  corrupter  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition as  it  existed  in  Grecian  models.  His  fu- 
neral orations  are  rather  elegant  and  metho- 
dical discourses  than  striking  pieces  of  elo- 
quence. His  historical  powers  are  unknown, 
as  he  committed  to  the  flames  the  little  he  had 
composed  on  the  Venetian  history.  In  Italian 
poetry  he  displayed  the  elegance  and  purity 
which  characterized  him,  but  without  attaining 
excellence.  Some  letters  which  he  wrote  from 
Spain  to  Ramusio  exhibit  him  as  a  minute  ob- 
server of  every  thing  curious  presented  by  a 
foreign  country,  and  as  a  learned  antiquary 
and  geographer.  In  the  year  after  his  death 
a  publication  appeared  of  his  funeral  orations 
for  Alviano  and  Loredano,  and  his  Latin  poems. 
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These  were  his  only  memorials,  till  the  brothers 
Volpi  in  17  1 8  published,  at  the  Comiiiiaii  prtss 
in  Padua,  a  quarto  volume,  containing,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  pieces,  all  the  works 
of  Nr.vj^ero  that  could  be  collected,  namely, 
four  pc-efatory  epistles,  viriois  readings  in  all 
the  works  of  Ovid,  Italian  poems,  and  his  re- 
marks in  his  journeys  in  Spain  and  France. 
A  life  of  the  author  was  prefixed  by  Gianan- 
tonio  Volpi.      Tiraboschi.    Rcscoe' s  Leo  X . — A. 

NAVAGERO,  Bernard,  an  eminent  Ita- 
lian prelate  andcardinal  inthe  sixteei'th  century, 
was  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding, 
and  born  at  Venice  in  the  year  icoy.  He 
possessed  excellent  natural  abilitits,  which  he 
cultivated  by  a  diligent  application  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  li- 
terature. He  was  also  distinguished  by  his 
talents  for  business,  and  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence. Thefe  qualifications  pointed  him  out 
as  a  fit  person  to  fill  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stations  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 
Accordingly,  he  was  sent  syndic  to  Dalm;uia ; 
appointed  baily  at  Constantinople  j  and  after- 
wards nominated  ambassador  to  Rome,  to 
France,  and  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  Andrew  Gritti,  doge 
of  Venice,  and  married  the  grand-daughter  of 
Lando,  the  successor  of  Gritti  in  that  dignity. 
Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  when 
she  was  very  young,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  made  his  books  his 
favourite  companions.  His  life  was  exceed- 
ingly solitary  ;  for  he  scarcely  quitted  his 
study,  unless  when  called  upon  to  render  ser- 
vice to  his  country.  In  1561,  pope  Pius  V, 
created  him  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
and  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Verona. 
Afterwards  that  pontiif  sent  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  his  legate  to  'I'rcnt,  where  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  termination  of  that  famous  council. 
He  then  retired  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was 
occupied  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral functions  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1565,  when  he  was  fifty-tight  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  "  Harangues," 
and  "  The  Life  of  Pope  Paul  IV."  Monri. 
N(uv.  Diet.  Hist  — M. 

NAVARETTE,  Fernandez, a  distinguish- 
ed missionary  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  v.as 
born  at  Pennafiel  in  Old  Castile.  He  had  al- 
ready occupied  several  posts  in  his  order,  when, 
in  1646,  he  left  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  preacli- 
jng  the  Christian  faith  in  China.  He  was  long 
detained  in  America,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Philippine  islands  till  1648.     He  v/as  appoint- 


ed a  professor  of  theology  <n  Manilla,  and  em- 
ployed  himself  in  m;;king  proselytes  in  those 
islands  and  at  Macassar,  aud  athngth  rsi'I  ed 
Chinain  16(9.  He  applied  with  ron'ucl  ass  <iii- 
y  to  t.ic  laiiau.igc,  that  he  .soon  became  able-  to 
speak  anrt  write  it  with  facility.  He  wa^  cliief 
of  the  mission  in  the  province  of  Clie  ki.in"  in 
1665,  when  a  persecution  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ephemeridcs  of  father  Adam, 
a  Jesuit,  and  the  missionaries  had  orders  all  to 
repair  to  Pckin,  whence  they  were  sent  to  Can- 
ton, wiih  permission  to  leave  the  empire.  Of 
this  Navarette  did  not  immediately  avail  him- 
self, and  it  was  not  till  1672  that  he  arrivid  at 
Madrid.  He  soon  after  wr?nt  to  Kome,  v.'hcie 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  mission,  which  did 
him  so  much  honour,  that  he  had  the  ofllr  of 
returning  thither  with  the  episeop.il  dignity. 
This  he  declined,  and  in  1678  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  possession 
of  which  see,  which  he  governed  with  much 
prudence,  he  died  in  1689.  This  missionary 
v/rote  a  detailed  account  of  his  travels,  and 
particularly  of  what  he  observed  in  China,  in 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  first  appeared  at 
Madrid  1676,  folio,  in  Spanisli.  It  i^  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  curious  recounts 
of  that  country,  though  marked  with  the  pre- 
judices and  narrow  views  of  his  profession  It 
is  given  in  an  English  translation  in  Churchill's 
collection.  The  printing  of  tht  second  volume 
was  far  advanced,  when  don  John  of  Austria, 
Navarette's  protector,  died,  which  gave  the  In- 
quisition power  to  suppress  it.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  contests  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  other  orders  in  China  was 
probably  the  cause  of  its  suppression.  It  has, 
however,  been  often  quoted  by  the  Jesuit  wri- 
ters, who,  doubtless,  obtained  a  copy.  It  is  not 
known  what  became  of  the  MS.  of  the  third 
volume.      Aforeri. — A. 

NAETDE',  Gabriel,  a  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  in  a  religious 
community,  and  then  studied  at  the  univtvsity 
of  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  IN!. A. 
Having  commenced  the  study  of  r.iedicine,  he 
was  for  a  time  interrupted  in  it  by  accepting 
the  office  of  librarian  to  Kcnry  de  Mosmes, 
president  a  mortier  inthe  parliament  of  Paris. 
This  he  resigned  in  1626,  and  went  to  Padua 
to  complete  his  medical  studies.  The  death  of 
his  father  recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  the  fa- 
culty of  medicine  chose  him  to  deliver  the 
annual  discourse  on  the  reception  of  licentiates, 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  and  printed  his 
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,dralion  "  Dc  Antiquitate  &  Dignitate  Scholje 
Tvlcilicx  Parisiensis  "      His  views,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  the  practice 
ot"  physic;  for  he  attached  himst  If  to  the  car- 
dinal de  i-5agtii  as  liis  librarian  and  Latin  secre- 
tary, and  accompanied  him   to  Rome  in  1631. 
Having  been  appointed    titular    physician    to 
Lewis  XIIL  he    took    his   doctor's  degree  at 
Padua  iu   1633;  he  however  continued  with 
the  cardinal  de  Bagni  at  Rome  till  the  deadi 
of  that  prolate  in    1641.     He  then  remained 
some  time  with  the  cardinal  Ant.  Barberini; 
but  being  recalled  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1642.     Before  his  return  he 
had  been  desired  by  Richelieu  to  make  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  true  author  of  the  celebrated 
work  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  which  the  Be- 
nedictines of  St.   Maur  chose  to  attribute  to 
John  Gerson,  a  monk  of  their  order.     Naude's 
researches  were  unfavourable  to  his  claim,  and 
a   canon  of  ^t.  Genevieve  gave  an  edition   of 
the  book  under  the  name  of  Thomas  aKempis, 
prefixing  it  to  Naude's  account  of  his  examin- 
ation of  the  manuscripts  in  Italy,    upon  which 
he  had  decided   against  Gerson.     'I  he  Bene- 
dictines, highly  irritated  at  this  procedure,  ca- 
lumniated Naude  with  having  falsified  the  ma- 
nuscripts, and  sold  his  testimony  to  the  canons 
of  St.  Genevieve  for   a  priory;  and   a   warm 
controversy  was  carried  on  for  several  years  on 
the  subject,  till  both  parties  became  ridiculous. 
A  legal  decision  at  length  justified  Naude,  and 
adjudged  the  work  to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Naude  was  en- 
gaged by  cardinal  Mazarln  as  his  librarian,  and 
entirely  formed  for  him  a  noble  library,amount- 
i;ig  in  seven  years  to  forty  thousand  volumes. 
He  had  the  chagrin  to  witness  its  dispersion 
when  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  he  purchased  out  of  it  all  the  medical 
books.  Mazarin  rewarded  his  services  by  two 
small  benefices.  On  becoming  unemployed, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  take  the  office  of  her  librarian  ; 
but  he  soon  resigned  it,  through  dislike  of  the 
climate.  The  fatigue  of  his  journey  on  his 
return  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  obliged 
him  to  stop  at  Abbeville,  where  he  died  in 
1653,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Naude  was  a 
man  of  regui.ir  manners,  of  extensive  erudition 
and  penetrating  judgment,  free  in  his  opinions 
and  language.  Hie  character  as  a  freethinker 
jnay  be  judged  of  by  a  passage  in  Guy  Patin's 
Letters.  That  physician  informs  his  friend, 
that  Naude  had  invited  Gassendi  and  himself 
to  spend  the  night  with  him  at  Gentilli,  on 


condition  that  they  should  be  alone,  and  have 
3  debauch  together.  "  But,  God  knows  (says 
he)  what  a  debauch!  M.  Naude  never  drank 
wine  in  his  life;  Gassendi  has  such  delicate 
health  that  he  dares  not  drink  it ;  and  1  diink 
very  little.  It  will,  however,  be  a  debauch, 
but  a  philosophical  one,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more;  for,  being  all  three  cured  of  bug- 
bears, and  freed  from  that  scrupulosity  which 
is  the  tyrant  of  the  conscience,  we  sh.Jl  per- 
haps approach  very  near  the  sanctuary."  One 
of  the  best  proofs  cf  his  freedom  from  common 
prejudices  is  given  in  his  "  Apologie  pour  ies 
grands  Personages  faussement  soupconnes  de 
Magie,"  1625,  '2mo.  often  reprinted.  i'his 
is  a  valuable  performance,  in  which  the  cha- 
racters of  several  eminent  men  have  been  vin- 
dicated from  the  absurd  imputations  thrown 
upon  tlieni  by  superstition  and  ignorance.  It 
is  to  be  wished,  for  his  own  reputation,  that  he 
had  not  r(;gardcd  among  prejudices,  the  indig- 
nation felt  by  all  honest  men  against  the  exe- 
crable massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  which 
he  directly  vindicates  in  his  "  Considerations 
Poiitiques  sur  Ies  Coups  d'i' tat."  His  political 
education  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  under 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  will  account  for  his 
sentiments  on  this  transaction,  which  he  seems 
to  have  considered  as  a  coup  d'etat  against  a 
dangerous  civil  faction,  ratiier  than  as  an  act 
of  religious  bigotry.  His  other  numerous 
publications,  many  of  them  scarce  and  cu- 
rious, are  chiefly  upon  local  or  temporary 
topics.  His  thoughts,  and  anecdotes  of  his 
life,  were  collected  in  the  "Naudxana,"  prinred 
in  1701,  along  with  the  •'Patiniana."  Mcreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit.     Lett,  de  G.  Patin.—A. 

NAUDE',  Phiiip,  an  able  professor  cf 
mathematics  at  Berlin  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Metz  in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  1654. 
At  the  age  of  about  twelve  he  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  court  ot  Eysen,  ch,  in  the 
capacity  of  page,  and  attendant  •-  1  the  young 
princes.  In  this  situation  his  behaviour  secur- 
ed him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him;  and 
while  he  continued  here  he  learned  the  Ger- 
man language,  which  afterwards  proved  of 
great  use  to  him.  When  he  had  spent  about 
four  years  at  Eysenach,  his  f.uher  chose  to 
take  him  home  ;  but  how  he  was  employed 
during  tire  next  fifteen  years  of  his  life  we  are 
not  informed.  We  are  only  told  that  his  father 
had  neither  the  intention  nor  the  means  of 
affording  \\\m  a  learned  education ;  but  tha{, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  his  con- 
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dition,  having  an  unconquerable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  became  his  own  master,  and 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  different 
branches  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  As  lie  was  in  principle  a 
Protestant,  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  re- 
voked in  1685,  he  left  France  with  his  wife 
and  young  child  about  nine  months  old,  and 
resided  about  two  years  at  flanau.  Hence  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy with  M.  Langerfield,  mathematician  to 
the  court,  and  tutor  to  the  pages.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  knew  how  conversant  he  was  with 
the  sciences,  advised  him  to  open  a  mathe- 
matical school,  and  recommended  pupils  to  him. 
In  1687,  he  received  an  appointment  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  the  mathematics 
at  the  college  of  Joachim;  and  in  1690,  he 
was  made  secretary  interpreter.  Upon  the 
death  of  M.  Langerfield  not  many  years 
afterwards,  M.  Naude  succeeded  him  in 
1696,  both  in  his  employments  at  court, 
and  the  professorship  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. In  1 70 1  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1704,  when 
the  king  founded  the  Academy  of  Princes, 
M.  Naude  was  attached  to  it  by  a  special 
patent,  as  professor  of  matheinatics.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1729,  at  the  age-of  seventy- 
five,  highly  respected  for  his  i:itegrity  and  gene- 
ral excellence  of  eharucter.  Though  the  mathe- 
matics chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  other  sciences  ;  and 
as  he  was  zealous  for  the  rcliijion  which  he 
professed,  he  had  made  divinity  his  particular 
study,  and  written  several  treatises  on  religious 
and  moval  subjects.  In  mathematics,  his  sole 
publication  was  "Elements  of  Geometry"  in 
quarto,  written  in  German,  and  printed  at 
Berlin  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Princes ; 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  at 
different  periods  in  the  "  Miscellanea  Beroli- 
nensia."  Among  his  theological  and  moral 
productions  were,  "Sacred  Meditations,"  1690, 
1 2mo.  ;"  Evangelical  Morality,"  1699,  in  two 
volumes,  1 2mo. ;  "  The  Sovereign  Perfection  of 
God  in  his  Divine  Attributes,  and  the  perfect 
Integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Sense  main- 
tained by  the  first  Reformers,"  1708,  in  two 
volumes,  i2mo.,  written  against  Mr.  Bayle  ; 
which,  being  attacked  in  a  r2mo.  pamphlet,  he 
defendetl  in  "  A  Collection  of  Objections  to 
the  Treatise  on  the  Sovereign  Perfection  of 
God,  with  Answers  to  the  same,"  1 709, 1  2mo.  ; 
"  An  Examination  of  two  Treatises  of  INI.  de 
Placette,"!  1 7 1 3,  in  two  volumes.  1 2mo. ;  "Dia- 
VOL.  VII. 


logues  in  Solitude,"  partly  translated  from  the 
Dutch  of  William  Teclink,  1717,  i2mo. ;  "  A 
Refutation  of  the  Philosophical  Commentary," 
1718,  l2mo.  &C.  Morji-i.  N'jUV.  Did.  liiit. 
— M. 

NAVIER,  PiERaE-Touss\iNT,  an  enlight- 
ened physician  and  chemist  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Saint-Dizier,  and  prac- 
tised at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  where  he  was  very 
serviceable  to  the  country-people,  especially  iii 
epidemic  diseases.  He  obtained  general  es- 
teem by  his  modesty,  disinterestedness,  and 
active  benevolence.  He  died  in  1779.  -^^  * 
chemist,  this  physician  rendered  himself  ce- 
lebrated by  his  discovery  of  nitrous  ether, 
and  of  the  method  of  uniting  mercury  with 
iron.  Heaho  entered  into  some  curious  che- 
mical researches  into  the  animal  fluids  in  his 
"  Observations  sur  ramollissement  des  Os," 
1755,  suggested  by  the  remarkable  case  of 
Supiot.  He  further  wrote  some  anatomical 
observations,  particularly  respecting  th.e  peii- 
tonsum;  "  Dissertation  sur  plusicurs  ISlahulies 
populaires  qui  out  regne  depuis  quelque  terns  a 
Chalons-sur-Marne,"  1753;  and  some  other 
practical  pieces.  Halleri  Bit/,  jiiiat.  Nouv. 
Diet.    Hist.      Eky  Diet. — A, 

NAUNTON,  Sm  Robert,  a  statesman  and 
historian  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  became  proctor  and 
public  orafor  of  that  university.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  king  James  I.  in  a*  speech  to  hiin 
at  Hinchinbrcke;  and  by  the  favour  of  his 
friends  sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  sir  George 
Villiers,  was  brought  into  public  employment. 
He  rose  to  the  offices  of  secretary  of  slate  and 
master  of  the  court  of  guardians,  which  he 
fi'led  with  great  reputation  for  prudence  and 
integrity.  He  lost  his  place  as  secretary  in 
1620,  through  the  displeasure  of  the.  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  nothing  further  is  recorded 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work  intitled  "  Frag- 
menta  Regalia,  or  the  true  Ciiaracter  of  CWen 
Elizabeth  and  her  I'avourites,"  first  published 
in  164 1,  quarto,  and  re-publislud  with  sir  Fr. 
Walsingham's  "  Arcana  Aulica."  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  faithful  and  judicious  performance. 
Raphi's  Hist.  Engl.  Uicohni' s  Hist.  Lilr. 
—  A. 

NAUSEA,  Frederick,  a  learned  German 
prelate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  took 
the  surname  of  biancicampijnus.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birch  or 
education  ;  but  the  first  account  which  we  have 
of  him  states,  that  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  law  and  divinity  with  great  success,  and  ao> 
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quired  a  high  character  for  erudition,  as  well 
as  by  his  zealous  defences  of  the  catholic  doc- 
trine and  discipline  against  the  Protestants. 
He  preached  at  Mentz  for  some  time  with 
great  reputation ;  and  the  fame  of  his  eloquence 
having  reached  the  court  of  the  emperor 
-Charles  V.  at  Vienna,  he  was  called  to  ofRciate 
there  before  that  monarch.  So  acceptable 
were  his  services  to  the  emperor,  that  in  the 
year  1541,  on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
see  of  Vienna,  he  promoted  our  author  to  that 
dignity.  In  1552,  he  was  deputed  to  attend 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  ;" 
"  A  Paraphrase  en  the  Gospel  of  St.  INIat- 
thew;"  "An  Exposition  of  the  Twelve  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Creed  ;"  "  Postils  and  Homilies 
on  all  the  Gospels  of  the  Year-,"  "An  Ex- 
plication of  the  Decalogue  ;"  "  Paraphrases 
on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nineteenth  Psalms ;'' 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;"  "  Four 
Books  concerning  the  End  of  the  World  ;" 
*'  Three  Books  concerning  the  Final  Advent 
of  Jesus  Christ ;"  "Four  Centuries  of  Homi- 
lies," printed  at  Mentz  in  1534;  "Five  Books 
on  Councils,"  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1538  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  controversial  works,  the  principal 
of  which  are  enumerated  in  our  authorities. 
A  collection  of  the  whole  was  published  at 
Cologne  in  1616.  In  the  year  1550,  a  very 
curious  collection  of  "  Letters,"  written  to  him 
by  different  persons,  was  published  at  Basil,  in 
folio,  which  serve  to  tlirow  light  on  the  history 
of  the  times,  and  furnish  us  with  numerous  in- 
teresting anecdotes.  Dupin's  judgment  of 
this  prelate's  works  is,  that  "  they  are  well 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  with 
respect  both  to  morality  and  doctrine.  The 
author  often  enters  upon  controversy  ;  but  he 
treats  of  disputable  points  more  like  a  preach- 
er than  a  doctor."  ]\Ioreri.  Dupin.  Sowu. 
Diet.  Hiit.—M. 

NAXARA,  Emmanuel  de,  a  learned  Span- 
ish Jesuit  intheseventeenthccntury,  wasborn  at 
Toledo,  in  the  year  1O05.  He  entered  on  his 
noviciate  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  and  after  he 
had  taken  the  four  vows  and  finished  his  studies, 
he  read  lectures  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  for 
many  years  at  the  university  of  Alcala,  with 
very  great  celebrity.  Afterv  ards  he  lectured 
on  politics  in  the  royal  schools  at  Madrid, 
where  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  court. 
He  died  in  1680,  when  about  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Commentarii 
Litterales  et  morales  in  Jotue,  cum  Appen- 


dice  de  Rahab,  Sec."  1647,  •"  two  volumes, 
folio;  " Comment,  lit.  et  moral,  in  Judices," 
1656- 1<564 ;  in  three  volumes,  folio  ; "  Comment, 
lit.  et  moral,  in  lib.  I.  Regum,"  1672,  in  three 
volumes, folio;  "Condones  Quadragesimales," 
164.9,  '"  ^^'^  volumes,  quarto;  "Conciones 
per  adventum,"  1658,  quarto;  "  Conciones 
Panegyricx  de  Christo  Domino,"  1649,  quarto  ; 
"Conciones  de  Dominicis  per  annum,"  1657, 
quarto;  "  Conciones  Variffi,"  1650-1658,  in  five 
volumes,  quarto ;  "  Conciones  Funebres  in  Exe- 
quiis,"  1666  quarto,  &c.  Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script, 
Soc.  Jesn.  Nonv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

NAYLER,  James,  an  English  Quaker  in  ' 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  remarkable 
both  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
delusions  which  for  a  time  possessed  him  and 
his  followers,  and  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  industrious  little  farmer, 
who  supported  his  family  by  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  estate,  and  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Ardsley,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  about 
the  year  16 16.  He  had  a  good  natural  capa- 
city, and  was  taught  to  read  and  write  his 
native  tongue  with  correctness.  About  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  married  and  remov- 
ed into  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  where  he 
continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
in  1 64 1.  He  then  entered  into  the  parliament- 
army,  and  served  as  a  soldier  eight  or  nine 
years,  at  first  under  lord  Fairfax,  and  after- 
v/ards  as  quarter-master  in  major-general  Lam- 
bert's troop  in  Scotland  ;  till,  being  disabled  by 
sickness,  he  returned  home  about  the  year 
J 649.  At  this  time  ho  w.is  a  member  of  the 
independent  party,  and  continued  so  till  the 
year  165 1,  when  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox  at  Wakefield  made  him  a  convert  to  the 
communion  of  the  Quakers,  as  they  are  called. 
Among  them  he  soon  commenced  preach- 
er, and,  according  to  their  judgment,  acquitted 
himself  well  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  In 
the  ijeginning  of  the  following  year  he  imagin- 
ed that  he  heard  a  voice,  calling  upon  him  to 
renounce  his  kindred  and  his  father's  house, 
and  to  go  into  the  west,  promising  that  God 
would  be  with  him.  In  obedience  to  this 
voice,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  voice  of 
God,  he  went  about  preaching  from  place  to 
place,  and  greatly  increased  the  numbers  of  tlie 
new  sect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
165.!,  or  early  in  i65  5,  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  found  a  meeting  of  friends  which 
had  been  established  by  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Hov/gillj  among  whom  he  so  greatly 
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distinguished  liiir.sdf  by  his  preaching,  tliat 
many  began  to  draw  invidious  comparisons 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  whieh  created 
uneasiness  and  dilTerences  in  tlie  society.  To 
such  a  length  did  these  proceed,  tliat  sonic 
women,  admirers  of  Naykr,  assumed  the  li- 
berty of  interrupting  and  disputing  with  How- 
gill  and  Burrough  in  the  midst  of  their  preach- 
ing, and  thus  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  meet- 
ings. For  this  conduct  they  were  reproved 
by  those  preachers ;  upon  which  they  com- 
plained so  loudly  and  passionately  to  Nayler, 
that  he  was  we;ik  enough  to  take  their  part,  and 
was  so  intoxicated  with  their  flattering  praises, 
that  he  became  estranged  from  his  best  friends, 
who  strongly  disapproved  of  and  lamented  his 
conduct.  In  the  year  1656,  we  find  him  in 
Devonshire,  where. he  was  committed  to  Exe- 
ter jail  for  propagating  his  opinions.  Kcrc  he 
received  letters  from  some  of  his  female  ad- 
mirers and  others,  written  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant strains,  calling  him  the  evr,-/a J ing  Si,/i  of 
Righteousness ;  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  the  only  begot- 
ten ion  of  God ;  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand, 
&c. ;  and  some  of  his  followers  kneeled  before 
him  in  the  prison,  and  kissed  his  feet.  Before 
he  could  have  suffered  such  language  to  be 
applied  to  liim,  the  intoxication  of  his  brain 
must  have  risen  to  frenzy ;  of  which  he  scon 
afforded  additional  evidence.  While  he  con- 
tinued in  this  prison,  George  Fox  called  upon 
him,  and  reproved  him  for  his  defection  and 
lofty  pretensions :  but  without  effect.  At 
parting,  Nayler  would  have  kissed  Fox  ;  but 
the  latter  told  him,  that  since  he  had  turned 
against  the  power  of  God,  he  could  not  receive 
his  shew  of  kindness.  And  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  Quakers  in  general  to  mention,  that 
they  had  now  disowned  Nayler  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

Soon  afterwards  Nayler  was  released  from 
Imprisonment,  and  intended  to  return  to  Lon- 
don; but  taking  Bristol  in  his  way,  as  he  pass- 
ed through  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  his  de- 
luded attendants  strewed  their  garments  before 
him.  When  they  came  to  Bedminster,  about 
a  mile  from  Bristol,  they  carried  their  extrava- 
gance to  the  highest  pitch :  for  they  formed  a 
procession,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour's  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  man  walked 
bare-headed  before  Nayler,  and  a  woman  led  his 
horse,  while  other  women  spread  their  scarfs 
and  handkerchiefs  in  the  road,  and  the  com- 
pany sung,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God 
cf  Hosts:  Hosanna  in  the  highest ;  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lfrd  God  of  Israel,"    In  this  manner  these 


mad  people  made  their  entrance  into  Bristol, 
martliing  tlirough  the  mire  and  dirt,  to  the 
amazement  of  some,  and  the  diversion  of 
others  ;  but  the  magistrates  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  and  after  an  examination  into  what 
had  passed,  committed  them  to  prison.  Soon 
aftcrw.irds  they  were  sent  to  London,  and  a. 
committee  was  appointed  by  parliament  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  against  Nayler,  upon  a  charge 
of  blasphemy,  for  admi'ting  religious  worsliip 
to  be  paid  to  him,  and  for  assuming  the  names 
and  incommunicable  titles  and  attributes  cf 
our  blessed  Saviour.  Before  the  committee  he 
did  not  deny  what  was  alleged  concerning  the 
extraordinary  proceedings  in  Exeter-jiil,  and 
at  his  entrance  into  Bristol ;  while  he  defended 
himself  by  maintaining,  th:it  the  honouts 
which  he  received  were  not  shewn  to  him,  but 
to  Christ  who  dwelt  within  liim  ;  and  tliat  if 
they  were  offered  to  any  other  than  to  Christ, 
he  disowned  them.  However,  the  committee 
having  made  a  report  to  the  house  on  t!ie  fifili 
of  December,  declaring  the  charge  well  found- 
ed, on  the  following  day  he  was  sent  for  and 
heard  at  the  bar  ;  and  on  the  eighth  they  re- 
solved, "  that  James  Nayler  is  guilty  of  horrid 
blasphemy,  and  that  he  is  a  grand  impostor, 
and  a  great  seducer  of  the  people."  The  next 
business  to  be  determined  was  ihe  nature  of  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ;  which  oc- 
cupied the  debates  of  the  house,  both  on  fore- 
noons and  afternoons,  till  the  sixteenth  of 
December :  many  members  being  for  putting 
him  to  death,  and  losing  their  vote,  as  se- 
cretary Thurloe  informs  us,  only  by  four- 
teen voices  ;  while  many  other  members  totally 
disapproved  of  the  severity  wliich  was  used 
against  him.  At  length,  on  the  following 
day,  after  a  considerable  debate,  the  majority 
came  to  the  resolution,  "  that  James  Nayler  be 
set  on  the  pillory,  in  the  Palace-yard,  West- 
minster, during  the  space  of  two  hours,  on 
Thursday  next;  and  be  whipt  by  the  hangman 
through  the  streets  from  Westminster  to  the 
Old  Exchange,  and  there  likewise  be  set  on  the 
pillory,  with  his  head  in  the  pillory,  for  th? 
space  of  two  hours,  between  the  hours  of  ele- 
ven and  one  on  Saturday  next :  in  each  place 
wearing  a  paper,  containing  an  inscription  of 
his  crimes.  And  that,  at  the  Old  Exchange, 
his  tongue  be  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  that  he  be  there  also  stigmatized  in  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  B.  I  hat  he  be  after- 
wards sent  to  Bristol,  and  be  conveyed  into 
and  through  the  said  city  on  horseback, 
witJi  jhis    face  backward ;    and    there    alao 
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publicly  wlupt  the  next  rnar'ket  dny  after 
Jie  comes  tliitlier.  And  th;it  from  thence  he 
be  conimitteil  to  prison  in  Brulewell,  LonJoii, 
and  there  restrained  from  the  society  of  all 
people,  and  there  to  labour  hard,  till  iie  be  re- 
leased by  parliament.  7\iiJ,  during  that  time, 
be  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ; 
and  shall  have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by 
his  daily  labour." 

This  sentence  was  repugnant  to  humanity, 
equity,  and  wisdom.  For,  though  the  religious 
extravagar.cies  of  Nayler  might  reasonably  shock 
pious  and  sober  minds ;  yet  hi;3  criminality 
ought  to  have  been  estimated,  not  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  titles  and  chinis  which  he  assumed, 
or  which  were  given  him,  but  by  the  delusion 
and  frenzy  which  had  seized  his  brain.  On 
this  ground  he  was  an  object  of  pity,  not 
of  indignation  ;  and  he  should  have  been  as- 
signed over  to  a  physician  for  a  cure  of  his 
madness,  and  not  to  the  executioner  of  pub- 
lic justice  to  be  punished.  In  its  cruelty 
this  sentence  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  passed  on  Dr.  Leighton  by  the  infamous 
court  of  Star-chamber  ;  and  it  vied  with  it 
in  illegality  :  for  the  house  of  commons  is  no 
court  of  judicature,  nor  has  any  power  to  in- 
flict a  punishment  beyond  imprisonment  dur- 
ing its  session.  To  the  honour  of  humanity, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  several 
persons  of  dilTerent  persuasions  had  oiTered 
petitions  to  parliament  on  his  behalf;  but  it 
was  resolved  not  to  read  them  till  sentence  had 
been  past.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
the  first  part  of  it  was  carried  into  execution 
with  the  greatest  rigour  ;  but  he  v/as  brought 
into  a  state  of  such  extreme  weakness  by  his 
cruel  whipping,  that,  upon  repeated  applica- 
tions to  the  parliament,  liis  further  punishment 
was  respited  for  one  week.  During  tliis  in- 
terval, many  persons,  looking  upon  him  rather 
as  a  madman  than  guilty  of  wilful  blasphemy, 
again  interposed  in  his  favour  by  a  petition  to 
parliament,  that  the  remainder  of  his  punish- 
ment miglit  be  wholly  remitted.  But  in- 
tolerance and  vindictiyeness  resisted  these  soli- 
citations. The  protector  was  then  addressed, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  house  ;  which,  though 
it  occasioned  some  debate,  obtained  no  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  On  this  the 
petitioners  presented  a  second  address  to  Crom- 
well •,  but,  it  is  said,  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  with  him  prevejited  its  effect.  Five 
of  these  reverend  gentlemen,  Caryl,  IManton, 
Nye,  Grifhth,  and  Ueynolds,  went  to  Nayler, 
jft  order  to  bring  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of 


his  offence ;  but,  tliov.gh  in  many  respjcts  ex- 
cellent characters,  they  did  not  manage  this  in- 
terview in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves,  of 
honourable  to  their  memory.  For  they  would, 
admit  no  fiiend  of  his,  nor  any  neutral  or  im- 
partial person  into  the  room,  although  requested 
so  to  do.  When  Nayler  insisted  that  what 
passed  should  be  put  in  writing,  and  a  copy  be 
left  with  hint  or  the  jailer,  they  consented  j 
but  on  his  remarking  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, when  he  thought  that  they  were  de- 
sirous of  wresting  his  words,  "how  soon  have 
you  forgot  the  works  of  the  biohops,  v/ho  are 
now  found  in  the  same,  seeking  to  ciisnare  the 
innocent!"  they  rose  up  with  much  warmth, 
burnt  what  they  had  coiiimitted  to  paper,  and 
so  left  him,  as  he  said,  "  with  some  bemoaning 
expressions."  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  De- 
cember, the  remainder  of  Naylcr's  sentence  w,\s 
executed  at  the  Old  Exchange.  Aftervi'ards  he 
was  sent  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  publicly  whipt, 
from  the  middle  of  Thomas-street,  over  the 
bridge,  to  the  middle  of  Broad-street ;  which 
punishment,  we  are  told,  he  bore  with  wonder- 
ful patience,  as  he  had  done  the  former.  From 
Bristol,  he  was  brought  back  to  Bridewell^ 
London,  where  he  was  confined  about  two 
years  ;  during  which  his  mind  recovered  from 
the  frenzy  which  had  governed  it,  and  he  felt 
deep  humiliation  and  sincere  repentance  on 
account  of  his  past  conduct.  Having  also, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in  his  sentence, 
found  means  to  procure  pen,  ink,  and  pnper> 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  parliament,  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol,  and  his  friends,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  and  condemned  his  extravagant 
behaviour,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  all  to 
whom  he  had  given  offence.  He  likewise 
wrote  several  small  books,  in  which  he  retract- 
ed his  past  errors,  and  other  pieces  that  ara 
particularly  noticed  by  Sewcll. 

After  the  protector's  death  Nayler  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  went  to  Bristol,  where,, 
in  a  public  meeting,  he  made  confession  of  his 
oflence  and  fall,  in  a  manner  so  affecting  as  to 
draw  tears  from  most  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  having  afforded  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  unfeigned  contrition,  was  again  received 
into  the  communion  of  his  friends.  "  Because 
God,"  says  Sewell,  "  forgives  the  transgressions 
of  the  penitent,  and  blotteth  them  out,  and 
remembereth  them  no  more,  so  could  James 
Nayler's  friends  do  no  other  than  forgive  his 
crime,  and  thus  rake  back  that  lost  sheep  into 
their  society."  Nayler  did  not  long  survive 
his  enlargement :  forhaving  left  Londoniji  Oc- 
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tober  1660,  with  the  intention  of  going  home 
to  his  wife  and  cliikhen  at  Wakelicki,  he  was 
taktn  ill  in  Huntingilonshire,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  was   robbed,    and  left    bound    in  a    fitid. 
Whether  he  received  any  personal  injury  is  not 
certainly    known,    but    being    found    towards 
evening  by  a  countryman,  he   was   carried   to 
a  fvirnd's  house  at  fIo1m  near  Kings-Rippon, 
where  he  expired  in  (lie  montli  of  December, 
whtn  about  forty-four  years  of  age.     The  ex- 
pressions uttered  by  him,  about  two  hours  be- 
fore his  death,    both  in  justice  to    his  name, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
reveries  of  human  imagination,  and  on  account 
of  their  ov/n  excellence,  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted in  tlie  memoirs  of  his  life.     "There  is  a 
spirit  which  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  that  delights  to 
do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,    but  de- 
lights to  endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its 
own   in  the   end.     Its   hope    is  to  outlive  all 
wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary  out  all  ex- 
altation and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature 
contrary  to  itself.     It  sees    to  the   end   of  all 
temptations  :  as  it  bears  no  evil  in  itself,   so  it 
conceives  none  in  thoughts  to  any  other.     If  it 
be  betrayed,  it    bears   it,    for  its    ground  and 
spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God. 
Its  crown   is  meekness,  its  hfe  is  everlasting 
love  unfeigned,  and  takes  its  kingdom  v/lth  en- 
treaty, and  not  with  contention,   and  keeps  it 
by  lowliness  of  mind.    In  God  alone  it  can  re- 
joice, though  none  else  regard   it,  or  can  own 
its  life.     It  is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and  brought 
forth  without  any  pity  to  it ;  nor  doth  it  mur- 
mur at   grief   and    oppression.     It   never  re- 
joiceth  but   through  sufferings;  for  -with   tiie 
world's  joy  it  is  murdereil.      I  found  it  alone, 
being  forsaken;  1  have  fellowbhip  therein  with 
them  wlio  lived  in  dens,  and  desolate  places  in 
the  earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  re- 
surrection and  eternal  holy  life."      His  writings 
were  collected  together,    and  published   in  an 
octavo  volume  in  1716.     Biog.  Brit.     Sctvcll's 
Hist,    of  the  ^lakers,  v:l.  I.  bi'A  iv.      Ni'jPs 
Hist.  Piirit.   vil.   IV.  ch.  Hi.  Toiihiin's  edition. 
—M. 

NEAL,  Daniel,  a  learned  English  protest- 
ant-dissenting  divine  and  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year 
1678.  Having  lost  his  parents  when  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  a 
maternal  uncle,  who  discharged  that  trust  with 
fidelity  and  affection,  and  sent  him  to  be  in- 
structed in  classical  learning  at  Merchant- 
Taylor's  school.  In  this  seminary  he  conti- 
nued till  he  became  head-scholar,  and  from 
conscientious  priBciples  declined  an  offer  which 


was  made  Iiim  of  an  exhibition  to  St.  Johns- 
college  at  Oxford,  out  of  a  foundation  belong- 
ing to  the  school,  preferring   an   education  to 
the   ministry   among  the  protcstant-dissenters. 
About  the  year  1696,  or  1697,  he  entered  as  a 
student  in  a  dissenting  academy  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  reverend   1  homas  Rowe,  an  emi- 
nent tutor,  who  was  deservedly  in  high  repute 
for  learning,    candour,    and   liberality.     x\fter 
spending    three   years   with  IMr.    Howe,    IVir. 
Neale   removed  for    further    improvement    to 
Holland;  where    he    prosecuted    his    studies 
during  two  years  at  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
under  the  celebrated  professors  d'Urics,   Gr?c- 
vius,  and  Burman  ;  and  then  one  year  at  Leip- 
sic.     In   170^,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try; in  company  with  Mr.  IMartin  Tonikins  and 
Mr.,   afterwards  Dr.,  Nathaniel  Lnrdner,  and 
soon   began  to  ofliciate  as  a  public  preacher. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments attracted  notice,  and  in  the  year   1704, 
he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  John  Singleton, 
minister  of  an    independent    congregation  in 
Aldersgate-street;  upon  whose  death,  in  1706, 
he  was  elected    to  the  pastoral    oflice  among 
them.     In   this  connection    he   continued   for 
thirty-six  years  ;  and  though  on  the  commence- 
ment of  his  pastoral  labours  in  this  church,  it 
was  very  small,  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  such 
acceptance  did  his  ministry  meet  with,  that,  in 
a  few  years,   tlie   place  of  worship   could  not 
accommodate  Mr.  Neal's  increasing  audience, 
and  they  were   obliged  to  remove  to   a  larger 
house  in  Je wen-street.     Mr.  Meal  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  pastoral  oiHce  with  great  at- 
tention and  diligence  ;  statedly  preaching  twice 
every  Lord's  day,  till  the  three  or  four  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  usually  devoting  two  or  three  af- 
ternoons in  a  week   to  visiting  his  flock.     He 
applied  so  closely  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies, 
as  to  reserve  little  or  no  time  tor  exercise ;   and 
though  he  was  assiduous  in  his   preparations 
for  the  pulpit,  he  gave  himself  some  scope  in 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  indulged 
in  the  stuily  of  liistory,   to  which  his  natural 
genius  strongly  led   him.     Still,  however,  he 
principally  kept  Ids  character  and  profession  in 
view,  as  a  christian  divine  and  minister.     The 
first  production  of  his  literary  labours  was  given 
to  the  public  in  1720.  under  ths  title  of  "  The 
History  of    New-Lngland,  being  an  impartial 
Account  of  the   civil  and  ecclesiastical  Affairs 
of  the   Country,  viith  a   new    accurate    Map 
thereof:  to  whicli  is  ad.led,  an  .Appendix,  con- 
taining their  present  Charter,  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal Discipline,  and  their  municipal  L.iws,"  in 
two  volumes,  octavo.      This  work  contains  an' 
entertaining  and   instructive  narrative  of  th?.- 
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first  planting  of  tlie  GosptI  in  a  foreign  heathen 
land,  ami  of  the  rise  of  a  new  roinnionweahh, 
stnieijling  in  its  infant  state  \vi'.!>  a  thousand 
ciiiric(.i'tit=s.  but  triumphing  over  them  all;  to- 
gether with  biographical  memoirs  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  c  urch  and  st^te.  It  met 
with  a  favourable  rec-'ptlon,  particularly  from 
tlie  iuhihitants  of  New-Il!ngland  •,  and  in  the 
foUo'.viiii;  year,  their  U'livcrsity  of  Cambridge 
honoured  tbe  author  with  the  degree  of  iSl.  A. 
the  highest  academical  title  which  they  had  the 
power  to  coof.  r.  in  the  year  1722,  Mr.  Neal 
published,  •'  A  Letter  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Francis 
H.ire,  Dean  of  Worcester,  occasioned  by  his 
Reflections  on  the  Di'^'^eiiters,  in  his  late  Visit- 
ation Sermon  and  Postscript,"  octavo.  In  the 
same  year  our  author  gave  to  the  public,  "  A 
Narrative  of  the  Metliod  and  Success  of  inocu- 
lating the  Sni.iU-pox  in  Ncw-LngUnd,  by  i\  r. 
Benjamin  Colm.in  ;  with  a  R.-piy  to  the  Objec- 
tions made  against  it  from  Principles  of  con- 
science, in  a  Letter  from  a  Pviinister  of  Boston. 
To  which  is  now  prefixed,  an  historical  Intro- 
duction." On  the  appearance  of  this  piece,  her 
royal  highness  Caroline,  pi-incess  of  Wales, sent 
for  him  to  wait  upon  her,  that  she  might  receive 
from  him  further  satisfaction  concerning  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation.  He  was  introduced  by  a 
physician  of  the  royal  family  to  the  princess  in 
her  closet,  who  did  him  the  honour  of  entering 
into  a  free  conversation  with  him  for  near  an 
hour,  on  the  subject  of  inoculation,  and  after- 
v/ards  on  other  subjects,  particularly  the 
state  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  religion  in  New-England.  After 
some  time  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king 
George  II.,  came  into  the  room,  and  conde- 
scended to  take  a  part  in  the  conversation  for 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Neal  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  the  hands  of  both  the  royal 
personages.  From  this  time  our  author  pub- 
lished only  some  single  sermons  before  the 
year  1732,  when  he  sent  into  the  v.-orld  the 
iirst  volume  of  his  great  work,  "  1  he  History 
of  the  Puritans,  or,  Protestant  Non-conformists, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Qu^en 
Elizabeth:  with  an  Account  of  their  Principles  ; 
their  Attempts  for  a  further  Reformation  in 
the  Church  ;  their  Sufferings  ;  and  the  Lives 
and  Characters  of  their  most  considerable 
Divines,"  octavo.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  publication  were  as  fnllows 
Many  years  before.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  in 
his  "  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter,"  aiul  the  "  Continuation"  of  it,  had 
laid  before  the  public  a  view  of  the  state  ol  non- 
conformity, and  of  the  characters  and  sufferings 
of  its  principal  adherents  during  the  period  im- 


mediately succeeding  to  the  act  of  uniformity 
in  !662.  This  work  suggested  to  Dr.  John 
Evans  the  desi-^n  of  writing,  "  A  History  of 
Non-conformity,"  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reformatio;)  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars  in  1640.  Mr.  Neal  was  requested,  by  se- 
veral minls'rrs  and  other  principal  persons 
among  the  dissenters,  to  take  up  the  history 
from  that  period,  and  to  carry  it  on  to  the  act 
of  uniforiiiity.  Dr.  EvanS;  as  we  have  seen  in 
his  life,  employed  himself  with  great  industry 
for  many  yeais  iir  collecting  materials  for  this 
dfsign;  but  hi?  ill  state  of  health,  and  other 
circumst..nces,  prevented  him  from  compleiing 
it;  and  at  his  death  in  1  "730,  lie  had  writ'en 
only  about  a  third  part  of  his  intended  work. 
In  the  n.ean  time  Mr.  Neal  had  prosecuted  his 
undertaking  with  so  much  application  and  spi- 
rit, t'  at  he  had  completed  his  crllections,  and 
prepare:',  them  for  the  press,  sotnt  timcbeforetbe 
doctor's  decea.'C.  This  event  opened  to  him  a 
ntji-  flelil  of  study  and  i'lvestigation:  for  he 
now  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  himself  the 
long  peiiod  of  history  irom  the  reformation  to 
to  the  year  1640,  that  his  own  work  miijht  ap- 
pear in  a  more  complete  and  acceptable  form, 
than  it  could  have  done  if  the  doctor's  province 
had  been  entirciv  negl.-cted. 

The  .approbation  which  the  first  voiume  of 
Mr.  Neal's  "  History  of  tiie  Puritans"  met 
with,  gave  him  abundant  encouragement  to 
proceed  with  his  design ;  and  in  ihc  year 
1733,  he  published  a  second  volume  of  that 
work.  During  the  interval  that  elapsed  before 
the  appearance  of  the  remainmg  parts  of  his 
history,  our  author  was  engaged  with  some  of 
his  respectable  brethrtn,  in  carrying  on  two 
courses  of  leciures:  one  at  B.  rry-street,  and  the 
other  at  Salter's- hall.  1  he  former  was  preached 
at  the  request  and  by  the  encour.igement  of 
William  Coward,  esq.  of  W^althamstow,  and 
consisted  of  fifty  four  sermons  on  the  principal 
heads  of  the  christian  religion,  entitled,  "  F.iith 
and  Practice."  Nine  of  them  were  contri- 
buttd  by  Mr.  Neal,  and  aft.-r  the  course  w?s 
finished  were  published,  with  the  discourses  of 
the  other  preachers,  in  1735,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "Len  .Sermons,"  when  speaking  of 
them  says,  "  1  cannot  rr collect  where  I  have 
seni  a  set  of  important  thoughts,  on  such  va- 
rious aiid  weighty  subjects,  more  judicious- 
ly selected,  more  accurately  digested,  more 
closely  compacted,  n  ore  accur;:tely  express- 
ed, or,  in  a  f .  ^v  words,  more  powcriully 
enforced,  than  I  hive  generally  found  in  those 
sermons."  Though  we  cannot  but  considv^r  this 
encomium  to  be  carried  beyond  due  bounds. 
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yet  wc  must  observe,  that  the  prnctical  strain 
in  wliich  the  discourses  are  drawn  up.  -"id  i!ie 
good  temper  wivh   wl-u  j^reatly  controverted 
subjects  are  handled  in  them,  witliout  any  cen- 
sure  or    illiberal     insinuation    against     others 
mingling  with  the  representation  of  their  own 
views  on  the  points  discus-ed,  do  great  honour 
to  the  iieart  a.id  spirit   of  the  authors.     The 
other  course  of  lectures   in   which   Mr.    Neal 
was  engaged,  originated  in  an  alarm  concern- 
ing tlie  increase  of  popery     vvlic/i   prevailed  in 
the  year_i734.  _   This  circumsMnce  induc.'d  se- 
veral eminent  dissenting  mmistersof  the  presby- 
terian  denomination,  in  coiijunction  with  one  of 
each  of  tlie  other  persuasi  ns,  to  unite  in  preach  . 
ing  a  set  of  sermons  on  the  principal  doctrines 
and  pr.ictices  of  the  church  of  liome,   in  order 
to  guard  Protestants  ag^iinst   the  efforts  of  its 
emissaries.      These  discourses  were  separately 
printed  immediately  after  each   was  delivered, 
and  when   the    course  of  lectures   was  closed, 
were  collected  together  in  two  volumes,  octavo; 
and   they  remain  a  lasting  monument   of  the 
ability  aiidsdcci'ssvvith  which  the  authorS;  on  the 
ground  of  consistentprotesunt  reasoning,  expos- 
ed the  erroneous  tenets  andantiehriatian  u^urpa. 
tionsofthe  papal  church.     Tn   the  year   1736, 
Mr.  Neal  published  the  third  volume  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  i'uritans;"  and  in    1738,  he  com- 
pleted  his    design   by  the   publication    of  the 
fourth,  which  brought  down  the  history  of  non- 
con'onnity  to  the  act  of  toleration  in  16S9.  By 
this,  di'd   his  other  liistorical  works,  he  spread 
his  fame  through  the   learned  world,  and  se- 
cured to  him;,elf  great  and  permanent  reputa- 
tion.    The  following  just    character   is  given 
them  by  Dr.  Jennings,  in  his    funeral  sermon 
for  the  author:  "  I   am  satisfied    that  there  is 
no  judicious  and  unprciudicej  person,  that  ha.s 
conversed  with  the  vol;ini-s  lie  wrote,  but  will 
ack.'.owledge  he  had  an  excellent  talent  at  writ- 
ing history.     His  stile  is  most  easy  and  perspi- 
cuous ;   and  the  judicious  remarks   which  he 
leads  his  readers  to  make  upon  facts  as  they  go 
along,  make   his  histories  to  be  not  only  more 
entertaining,    but  to  be  more    instructive  and 
useful  than  most  books  of  that  kind." 

While  Mr.  Ncal's  work  was  going  through 
the  press,  an  attack  was  made  upon  it  by  Ur. 
Maddox,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  published 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine.  Discipline, 
and  Worship,  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  injunous  Rejections  of  iVIr.  Neal's 
first  Volum-,  Sec."  i'o  this  our  author  repied, 
in  "  A  Review  of  the  principal  Facts  objected 


to  the  fir.ct  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Pu- 
ritans."    It  was  considered  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  to  establish  our  historian's 
character   for    an    impartial  regard    to    truth. 
Had  his   declining  state   of   health   pr-rmitted 
him,  we  may  conclude,   from  this  specimen  of 
his  powers  of  defence,  th  it  he  would  have  as 
thoroiighly  vindicated   the  other  volumes  from 
the  animadversions  afterwards  published  against 
them  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,     'ihis    task   has 
been  since  performed  by  Dr.  Joshua  'I'oulmin, 
in  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Neal's  history, 
m  which  he  lias  reviewed  the   animadversions 
of  bisiiops  JNIaddox  and  Warburton,   and  Dr, 
Grey,   with   equal   acuteiicss,  judgment,    and 
candour.     The    first   volume    of    this    edition 
made   its  appearance  in  179-  ;  and  the  whole 
work  contains  such  an  accession  of  new  matter, 
that  it   was  found  necessary  to  extend  it  to  a 
fifth  volume,  which   was    published  in    1797. 
Mr.  Neal  had  engaged  in   writing  his  history, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,    and  when   his 
health   had   begun    to  decline.     This  circum- 
stance, joined  with  the  close  application  which 
he  gave  to  the  prosecution  of  it,  brought  on 
him  a  lingering  illness,   from   which  he  never 
recovered       Having  been  rendered  entirely  in- 
capable of  public  service  for  some  months,   in 
November  1738  he  resigned  his  pastoral  olRce. 
At  length,    repeated  paralytic  attacks  gave  the 
finishing  blow    to   his  enfeebled  constitution, 
and  he  died  at  Bath,  whitl.er  he  had  gone  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  in  April    1743, 
when  he  was  in  the  sixty- fifth  year  o'  his  age. 
In  all    his  sensible   intervals,  diirinj   his  last 
illness,    he  enjoyed   an  uncommon  sc-enity  of 
mind  ;  and  h-  behaved  in  a  manner  becoming  a 
christian  and  a  minister.     He  had  filled  the  re- 
lations of  cinmestie  life  with  integrity  and  lio- 
nour:  and  his  loss  occasioned  a  deep' regret  in 
the  iiearts  of  his  family.     In  his  public  con- 
nections, he  was    the  prudent  counsellor,  and 
faithiul,    steady   frirrd.      Il  ;  labours  in   the 
pulpit,    and   his    visits  ia  families,    while   his 
healtli  continued  firiii,  were  edifying  and  en- 
tertaming.     He  had  an   easy,    agreeable,   and 
unaftected  manner,  both  in   the  style  and  in 
the  delivc  ry  of  his  sermons.     In  conversation, 
he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  prudent  in- 
struction or  advice  with  a   becoming  cheerful- 
nes,  which  made  his  com.pany  to  be  pleasing 
and  profitable.     He   was    honoured   with  the 
friendship  of  some  persons  in  very  hi^h   sta- 
tions ;  aiid,  in  early  life,  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  several,  who  afterwards  made  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  learntd  world,   bcth 
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in  the  established  church  and  among  the  dis- 
senters. His  relif^ious  sentiment.s  were  sup- 
posed to  come  nearest  to  those  of  Calvin, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  most  agreeable  to  the 
s.icred  scriptures,  and  most  adapted  to  the 
great  ends  of  religion  ;  but  neither  his  charity 
nor  his  friendships  \sefe  confined  to  men  of 
his  own  opinion.  The  Bible  alone  was  his 
standard  for  religious  truth  ;  and  he  was  willing 
and  desirous,  that  all  others  should  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  take  and  follow  it,  as  their  own 
rule.  The  unchristian  heats  and  unhappy 
differences,  which  had  arisen  among  chris- 
tians by  the  restraints  that  had  been  laid  more 
or  le;s,  by  all  parties,  when  in  power,  on  the 
faith  or  worship  of  their  fellow  christians,  had 
fixed  in  him  an  utter  aversion  to  imposiLion 
upon  conscience  in  any  shape,  and  to  all  such 
party  distinctions  as  would  naturally  lead  to  it. 
He  married  a  sister  of  the  great  and  excellent 
Dr.  Lnrdner,  by  whom  he  left  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  His  son,  Mr.  tiothaniel Ncal,  was 
an  eminent  attorney,  and  secretary  to  the 
I\!illion  Bank.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  free 
andserious  Remonstrance  to  Protestant  Dissent- 
ing Ministers,  on  Occasion  of  the  Decay  of 
Religion  ;"  which  was  republished  by  the  late 
reverend  Job  Orton,  in  1775.  Many  admirable 
letters  of  this  gentleman  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  "  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge," published  by  the  reverend  Thomas 
Stedman,  vicar  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury.  Me- 
moir i  prefixed  to  Touhnins  Edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Puritans. — -M. 

NEANDER,  Michael,  a  German  physi- 
cian in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  mathematical  productions, 
•was  born  at  Joachimsthal,  a  town  of  Misnia  on 
the  confines  of  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1 529. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Wittemberg,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1550.  He  now  removed  to  Jena, 
where  he  taught  tlie  mathematics  and  the 
Greek  language  for  seven  years,  during  which  he 
also  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1558, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
that  faculty  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  medical  professor.  He 
twice  discharged  the  duties  of  rector  of  the 
university,  and  he  died  in  158  i,  about  the  age 
of  fifty-two.  He  was  the  author  of  a  learned 
work,  entitled,  "Synopsis  INIensuraruni  et 
Ponderum,"  &c.  published  at  Basil  in  1555, 
quarto  ;  "  Methodorum  in  omni  genere  Artium 
Brevis  et  Suecincta  ypryy);(ri;."  1556;  "  Phy- 
sice,  seu  Sylloge  Physica  Rerum  Eruditarum 


ad  Omnem  Vitam  utillum,  Partlbus  Duabus 
ex  prselectionibus  Michaelis  Neandri,"  1585 
and  1 591;  "Spherica  Elementa,  cum  Com- 
puto  Ecclesiastico,"  &c.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

NEARCHUS, oneof  Alexander's  captains, 
was  employed  by  that  conqueror  in  conducting 
his  fleet  from  India,  by  the  ocean  to  the  Persian 
gulf.  This  expedition  proved  so  tedious  and 
fatiguing,  that  the  leader,  on  his  return,  was 
not  recognised  by  his  friends  till  he  had  made 
himself  known.  His  service  was  so  much  es- 
teemed, that  he  was  crowned  with  a  garland 
by  Alexander  at  Susa;  and  wherever  he  went 
through  the  camp  flowers  were  thrown  upon 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  havebeen  the  same  per- 
son who, after  Alexander's  death,  became  prefect 
of  Lycia  andPiunphilia.  Nearchus  is  reckoned 
among  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  as  such  by  Strabo,  Suidas,  and  Arriani; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  copied  much  from  him 
in  his  "Indica."  The  relation  of  his  voyage 
is  extant,  and  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
piece.  It  is  published  among  the  "Geographi 
Minores,"  by  Hudson.  Arriani  Alexander. 
Vossit  Hist.  Grac. — A. 

NECKER,  James,  a  statesman  and  finan- 
cier, distinguished  by  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
French  revolution,  was  born  in  1732  at  Ge- 
neva, where  his  father  was  professor  of  civil 
law  In  the  college.  He  received  the  liberal 
education  usually  bestowed  upon  youth  in  that 
city,  though  his  destinarion  was  a  commercial 
life.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk,  first  in 
the  banking-house  of  Vernet,  and  then  in  that 
of  Thelusson.  Such  was  the  ability  and  as- 
siduiiy  which  he  displayed  in  this  station,  that 
he  rose  to  the  post  of  first  cashier,  and  finally 
a  partner,  in  the  house.  His  speculitions, 
and  especially  his  concerns  with  the  French 
East  India  company,  turned  out  highly  advan- 
tageous, and  he  rapidly  accumulated  a  fortune. 
About  the  year  1765  he  married  Madlle.  Cur- 
chod,  the  daughter  of  a  parish  minister  in  the 
Pais  dc  Vaud,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  accomplishments,  who  had  already  pos- 
sessed the  heart  of  the  historian  Gibbon.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  the  minister  of  the 
republic  of  Geneva  at  Paris;  his  share  in  the 
business  was  increased ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Thelusson  he  set  up  a  bank  of  his  own,  in 
partnership  with  Girardot  and  Haller,  the 
latter  a  son  of  the  illustrious  baron  H.dler. 

His  high  reputation  for  financial  knowledge 
caused  him,  in  i77<^,  when  the  French  finance* 
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vrere  m  a  very  disordered  state,  to  be  appointed 
director,  and  soon  after  comptroller-general,  of 
that  department  in  tlie  state;  and  he  was  the 
■first  Protestant,  since  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  who  had  held  any  important 
place  in  the  French  administration.  At  that 
time  Maurepas  was  prime-minister,  an  old 
courtier,  who  occasionally  made  him  feel  his 
inferiority  of  birth,  and  was  witli  difliculty 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  his  schemes  of  reform. 
Kconomy  and  regularity  were  the  leading  points 
of  Necker's  financial  government.  He  sup- 
pressed the  posts  of  intendans  des  finances, 
established  provincial  assemblies,  and  restored 
public  credit,  though,  as  his  censurcrs  assert, 
at  the  expence  of  improvident  loans,  which  left 
a  great  additional  burden.  Whether  his  mea- 
sures were  wise  and  solid,  or  specious  and  il- 
lusory, may  be  disputed;  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  his  intentions  were  pure,  and  his 
conduct  disinterested.  He  refused  all  emolu- 
ment for  his  services,  and  advanced  a  large  sum 
to  government  from  his  priv.ite  property,  v%-hich 
he  never  drev/  out  from  the  funds.  His  ad- 
ministration was  popular,  but  his  saving  plans 
could  not  fail  of  making  him  many  enemies  at 
court;  and  upon  his  applying  to  be  admitted 
to  a  seat  in  the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  consequence,  he  received  no  an- 
swer. Regarding  this  as  a  purposed  indig- 
nity, he  resigned,  after  having  been  five  years 
in  office.  Some  time  before  his  resignation, 
he  published  his  "  Compte  Rendu,"  which 
was  a  statement  of  what  he  had  done  in  the 
financial  department,  and  what  were  his  views 
of  this  important  branch  of  policy.  It  was 
artfully  composed,  and  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  public  mind.  He  followed  it  by  a  work, 
"  De  I'Administration  des  Finances,"  which 
treated  the  same  subject  more  largely,  and  was 
read  with  great  avidity.  Its  details  were  ac- 
curate, and  its  speculations  ingenious;  and  it 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  exciting  the  popu- 
lar attention  to  matters  of  government. 

When  M.  de  Calonne  was  appointed  to  the 
office  which  Necker  had  resigned,  he  made  an 
attack,  before  the  assembly  cf  Notables,  upon 
the  veracity  of  Necker's  statements  in  the 
Compte  Rendu.  The  latter  drew  up  a  me- 
moir in  reply,  which  he  sent  to  the  king  ;  and 
his  majesty  intimated  that  if  he  would  forbear 
making  it  public,  he  should  shortly  be  restored 
to  his  pbce.  Necker,  however,  in  whom  a 
regard  for  reputation  was  a  predominant  feel- 
ing, thought  proper  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
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nation  by  publishing  his  defence;  and  tViiii  dis- 
obedience to  the  roynl  pleasure  was  punished 
by  e.\ilc  to  his  seat  ol  St.  Oucn,  forty  leagues 
from  Paris.  It  was  during  his  retreat  from 
business  that  he  wrote  h'n  work  "  De  I'ini- 
portancc  des  Opinions  Keligieuses,"  a  per- 
formance of  great  eloquence,  in  which  lie 
speaks  of  the  influence  of  religion  like  one 
who  had  felt  it,  and  who  was  fully  convinced 
of  its  importance  both  to  individuals  and  to 
society.  When  the  prevalence  of  opposite 
opinions  in  France  at  that  time  is  Considered, 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  by  the  most  un- 
candid  estimator  of  his  motives  that  he  had 
in  this  instance  any  other  than  the  most  purely 
philanthropic  views. 

When  the  dazzling  operations  of  Calonne 
had  only  augmented  tlie  deficiencies  of  reve- 
nue, and  the  incapacity  of  Brienne  had  be- 
come notorious,  nothing  was  'eft  to  the  court 
but  to  recall  a  man  whose  dismission  had  ren- 
dered him  more  popular,  and  whose  virtues 
had  confirmed  the  confidence  which  his  talents 
had  inspired.  It  lias  been  invidiously  sug- 
gested that  his  wife's  aim  in  the  charities  hv 
which  she  distinguished  herself,  had  been  to 
add  popularity  to  the  name  of  Necker;  but  if 
the  founding  a  noble  receptacle  for  the  sick, 
snperintcndmg  it  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
visiting  the  prisons,  and  relieving  distress  of 
every  kind,  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  proofs  of 
disinterested  benevolence,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
establish  any  criterion  of  virtue.  It  was  iri 
August  1788,  that  Necker  was  reinstateil  in 
his  former  pc»t,  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  as 
well  of  the  court  as  the  people.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  period  of  extreme  difiiculty;  and  the 
minister  who  couJd  venture  to  assume  the  helm 
in  such  circumstances,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  felt  as  much  confidence  in  his  abilities  as 
in  his  good  intentions.  His  first  steps  were 
to  recall  the  banislied  members  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  to  restore  that  body  to 
its  functions;  to  replenish  the  treasury,  which 
he  found  almost  empty;  and  to  relieve  the 
scarcity  of  corn  under  which  the  kingdom  and 
capital  then  laboured.  His  next  great  coneciii 
was,  the  ccnvocation  of  the  States-Genera!, 
which  had  been  already  promised  by  the  king. 
He  has  been  bl.inied  for  his  forwardness  in  pro- 
moting this  measure,  which  proved  the  imme- 
diate fore-runner  ot  the  revolution;  and  espe- 
cially for  having  consented  that  the  number  of 
mtmbersof  the  Tiers  Etat  siiculd  be  equal  to 
tltat  of  the  iioblcs  and  clergy  united.    Witb 
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respect  to  the  first  point,  there  is  lao  reason  to 
suppose  th.U  any  ministerial  artiliccs  could  have 
counteracted  the  stronc;  will  of  the  nati'in, 
which  looked  to  such  an  assernhly  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  public  di-iorders.  I  he  propor- 
tion given  (0  the  Tiers  Etat  he  asnerts  to  have 
been  so  generally  expected,  that  it  could  not 
"safely  havfe  been  refused.  In  fact,  however, 
Necker's  own  political  principles  were  in  fa- 
vour of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  v/ish  to  render  the  assembly  of 
the  States  a  mere  pageantry,  that  siiould  leave 
the  defects  of  the  constitution  as  it  found  them. 
His  error  lay  in  thinkinjf  too  well  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  and  in  supposing  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  guide  and  moderate  that  spirit 
which  had  rendered  the  convocation  of  tjie 
States  necessary,  and  was  continually  betraying 
itself  by  violences.  His  own  strong  moral 
principles,  joined  with  vanity  and  self-conii- 
dence,  seem  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  his  plans.  If  the  im- 
pending evils  were  to  have  been  averted  by  sin- 
cerity and  moderation,  his  counsel;  v.-culd  have 
been  salutary;  if  the  strong  arm  of  power  ought 
to  have  been  employed,  he  was  in  no  respect  the 
man  to  wielJ  it. 

Necker  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  States,  the  ideas  in  which  were 
too  moderate  to  please  any  party.  He  after- 
wards proposed  a  royal  sitting,  and  drevif  up  a 
plan  of  government  to  be  recommended  by  the 
king  in  a  speech,  which  underwent  several  al- 
terations in  the  council.  His  absence  at  the 
time  of  its  delivery  was  much  censured,  as  in- 
dicative of  his  displeasure  at  these  alterations, 
and  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  court. 
That  he  should  seem  to  approve  v/hat  in  reality 
he  disapproved,  and  had  opposed  with  all  his 
power,  was  liardly  to  be  expected;  but  his  dis- 
sent should  rather  have  been  shown  by  an  open 
resignation  than  by  an  insinuated  dissatisfac- 
tion. This  resignation,  indeed,  according  to 
his  own  assertion,  he  had  from  this  time  re- 
solved upon ;  but  the  rumour  of  it  excited 
great  commotion  among  the  people,  and  .served 
to  display  his  popularity.  V/hen,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  king  v/as  persuaded  to  show 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  increasing  claims 
of  the  popular  party^  and  had  determined  upon 
the  assembling  of  troops  round  Paris  and 
Versailles,  the  dismission  of  Necker,  v/ho  de- 
cidedly opposed  these  measures,  was  a  matter  of 
course.  In  July  1789,  a  sudden  order  was 
brought  to  him,  while  sitting  at  table  with  com- 


pany, that  lie  should  quit  tlie  kingdom  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  manner  in  which  he 
submitted  to  it  fully  acquits  him  of  any  wish  to 
rjise  a  disturbance  on  his  account.  Pretend- 
ing a  head -ache,  he  retired  from  the  company 
after  dinner,  threw  himself  into  a  chaise  witli 
his  wife,  and  drove  incognito  first  to  his  coun- 
try seat,  and  then  to  Brussels,  with  all  possible 
speed.  As  soon  as  his  dismission  was  known, 
all  Pzris  was  in  a  fijme.  The  destruction  of 
tliG  Bastille  soon  followed,  and  such  .symptoms 
of  popular  fury  appeared,  that  the  king  found 
it  necessary  immediately  to  send  a  message  in- 
viting his  return.  This  overtook  him  at  Basil, 
•\A-Iicre  he  liad  been  first  apprized  of  the  events 
at  Paris  by  his  enemy  the  duchess  d.;  Polignac> 
who  was  herself  now  become  a  fugitive.  He 
determined  upon  compliance  with  the  invita^ 
tion,  and  his  return  was  a  scene  of  triumph, 
similar  to  that  of  Cicero  from  his  banishment-. 
On  his  approach  to  Paris,  he  learnt  the  danger 
of  the  biron  de  Bezenval,  wlio  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  popular  rage. 
He  successfully  interfered  in  his  favour;  and 
also  exerted  his  influence  to  calm  the  fury 
which  was  let  loose  against  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  whole  aristocratic  and  royal 
party. 

But  his  popularity  had  now  reached  a  sum- 
mit from  which  it  was  thenceforth  to  decline^ 
As  minister  of  finance,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  propose  expedients  which  could  not  but  be 
ungrateful  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  His  mo- 
derate sentiments  with  respect  to  government 
left  him  far  behind  the  advancril princi[-les  which, 
now  began  to  be  avowed  by  the  populir  leaders. 
Above  all,  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  Mirabeau,. 
a  man  of  no  scruples,  and  much  better  qua- 
lified than  himself  for  directing  the  torrent  of 
public  opinion,  undermined  tlie  foundation  oi 
his  favour  with  the  people.  Of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  debates  respecting  a  nev/  constitu- 
tion, the  most  remarkable  circumstances  were 
his  proposal  of  a  suspensive  veto  in  the  crown, 
as  a  middle  measure  between  an  absolute  veto 
and  none  at  all  ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  abo- 
lition of  titles  and  orders  of  nobility.  He  also 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank; 
and  v^'hen  the  red  book  or  private  list  of  royal 
pensions  and  expenditures  had  been  insidiously 
published  by  the  National  Assembly,  he  greatly 
resented  that  proceeding,  and  defended  the 
contents,  though  there  were  no  expences  in- 
curred in  his  own  administration  to  be  justified. 
Such  was  the  alteration  of  sentiments,  that  he- 
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came  to  be  regarded  as  an  aristocrat ;  and  as 
the  violent  party  acquired  the  ascendancy,  his 
personal   safety   was    at    length     endangered. 
Alarmed  and  mortified  at  the  symptoms  of  his 
loss  of  influence,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
ftituent  Assembly  in  iScptember  I  79^,  desivinq 
leave  to  resign,  and  at  the  same  time  ofiering  to 
ieave  the  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  go- 
vernment, two  millions  of  livres,  and  his  house 
ftnd  furniture,  as  pledges  for  his  integrity.    His 
resignation  was  accepted  with  mnrks  of  perfect 
iriditfcrence ;  and  he  left  Paris  with  tiie  poig- 
nant   reflexions    of  a    man,    who    h.id    found 
his  utter  incapacity  of  doing  the   good  he  ex- 
pected to  have  done,  and  who  had  seen   that 
popul.irity  fade  away  which  had  supported  him 
through  lormer  trials.     In  his  journey  towards 
his  estate  of  Copet  in  Switzerland,  he  was  ar- 
rested at  one  place,  and  with  difficulty  suffered 
to  proceed  ;  and  at  another  he  was  stopped  and 
insulted  by  the  populace.     His    state  of  mind 
in  his  retreat  may  be  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter  from  Gibbon.  "I  passed 
four  days  at  the  castle  of  Copet  with  Necker; 
and  could  have  wished  to  have  shown  him,  as 
2  warning  to  any  aspiring  youth  possessed  with 
the  demon  of  ambition.     With  all   the  means 
of  private  happiness  in  his   power,   he  is   the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings:  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  are  equally  odious  to 
him.  When  I  suggested  some  domestic  amuse- 
ments of  books,   building,   See.    he  answered 
with  a  deep  tone  of  despair,  '  in    the   state    in 
which  I  am,  I  can   feel  nothing  but  the  bla>t 
that  has  overthrown   me.'  "     Domestic  afflic- 
tion was  soon  added  to  his  political  misfortunes. 
His  beloved  wife  died  after  a  long  illness,  in 
which  he  attended  on  her  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate assiduity.     His  mind   supported   it- 
self chiefly  by  his  favourite  occupation  of  writing, 
and  several  works  of  dilferent  kinds  were  the 
product  of  his  sofitude.     He  wrote  a   defence 
of  his  public  conduct,  entitled   "  Sur  l' Admi- 
nistration de  M.  Necker  par  luimeme."   Whilst 
the  king's  trial  was  depending,  he  endeavoured 
to  serve  him  by  the  publication  of  "  Reflexions 
addressed  to  the  French  Nation."     He  gave  his 
ideas  on  the  executive  part  of  governiuent  in 
an  essay    "  Du  Pouvoir   Executif,"  which    is 
much  commended  even  by  those  who  are  little 
inclined  to  favour  hiin.     His  "Course  of  Re- 
ligious Morality"  shows  him  in  the  light  of  an 
eloquent  preacher.   One  of  the  last  of  his  com- 
positions was  a  novel,  entitled  "  The  fatal  Con- 
sequences  of  a  single   Fault,"   written  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  daughter,  and  left  in  manu- 


script. In  all  his  writ-n:;s  he  was  extremely 
attentive  to  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  lii» 
language,  and  this  attention  has  been  said  to 
be  discernable  in  a  pomp  of  cxi-ression  whicih 
gives  his  style  an  air  of  stifTnefS  and  uni- 
formity. It  however  abounds  in  pasi>ages  of 
true  eloquence. 

Though  deprived  by  the  French  and  Swiss 
revolutions  of  thvce-fourths  of  his  fortune,  he 
was  still  able  to  make  a  respectable  appearance, 
and  to  indulge  his  benevolent  disposition.  He 
had  been  placed  in  the  list  of  emigrants,  but 
the  Directory  unanimously  erased  his  name; 
and  when  the  French  army  entered  Switzer- 
land, the  generals  treated  Iiim  with  marked 
attention.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Copet, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  friends,  fill  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  April  1804,  nt  the  age  of 
seventy-t\AO. 

Tlie  datigliter  of  M.  Necker,  wlio  married 
the  boron  de  Stael,  the  embassador  frrni  Swe- 
den to  France,  has  made  herself  well  kno\i-n  to 
the  literary  world  by  several  ingenious  publi- 
cations. vVmong  these  arc  "  INIemoirs  of  the 
Character  and  private  Life  of  her  Faiher," 
written  in  a  strain  of  high  sentiment  and  ela- 
borate panegyric,  or  rather  adoration:  for  never 
dots  a  parent  seem  to  have  been  more  idolized 
by  a  child.  Indeed,  his  domes-tic  virtues,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  lieart,  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  tho^e  who  arc  the  severest  censurers 
of  his  political  conduct.  Hiit.  of  the  Fr.  Re- 
volut.  Ai'olphus' s  Bkgr.  A4em.  'of  the  Fr, 
Revclut.      Mad.  de  SiOil's  Memoir. — A. 

NECKllAM,  AtrxANDER,  an  English  ab- 
bot, and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  born  at  St.  Alban's  ia 
Hertfordshire.  He  possessed  an  early  inclira- 
tion  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  that  he  might 
indulge  it  embraced  the  religious  life  among 
the  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  prosecuted  liis  studies  with  great 
diligence  and  success,  not  only  in  his  native 
country,  but  in  France  and  Italy,  and  direct- 
ed them  to  all  the  various  brinches  of  learning 
and  science  then  known.  Considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  he  bee  ime  an  excellent  divine, 
an  able  philosopher,  an  accomplished  orator, 
and  an  elegant  poet.  Some  specimens  of 
his  poetic  taste  may  be  f  cen  in  Lcland.  In  the 
year  1211^,  he  was  clectetl  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery at  Cirencester  in  Glocestershire,  where 
he  appears  to  have  died  about  three  years  after- 
wards. He  was  the  author  of  "Commentaries" 
on  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Creed  of  Athanasius;  biblical  criticisnvs} 
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sermons;  religious  and  moral  treatises;  a 
treatise  on  the  Nnture  of  Things;  poems,  &c. 
of  which  a  long  list  is  given  in  Ldandi  Com- 
nunt.  de  Script.  Eritan.- — M. 

NEEDHAM,  J,  TuRBERviLLE,  an  ingeni- 
ous physiologist,  was  born  at  London  in  1713. 
He  was  descended   from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  noble  family  of  Kilmorey,  and  was  brought 
up   at  Douay  in  tlie  Roman  catholic  religion, 
in  which  he   took  priest's   orders.     For  some 
time   he  was  a  prolessor  in  that  university,  and 
Jie  afterwards  passed  several  years  as  a  travelling 
tutor   to  English   ami  Irish  noblemen.     He  re- 
sided at  diflerent   times  both   in  London  and 
I'aris;  in  the  litter  capital  occupying  an  apart- 
ment in   the  English   seminary.     His  philoso- 
phical reputation  caused  him    to  be  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  he 
•  is  sjid  to  hive  beeii  the   first   catliolic   priest 
who  liad  this  honour.     The  French  Acailemy 
of  Sciences  also   chose  him   a    correspondent 
ijivmber.     In  1769  he  was  invited  by  the   go- 
vernment of  the  Low  Countries  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  literary  society.       This  was  the 
j'\cademy  of  Sciences   and   Belles    Lettres   of 
Brufiseis,  of  wliich  he  was  rector  at  the  time 
jsf  his  death  in  that  city,  in  178  I.     Mr.  Need- 
liam  distinguished  himself  by  his  e-\perimental 
labours   and  his    sp~culations   concerning   the 
formation  of  organized  bodies.     \\\  the   "  Plii- 
iosophical  Transactions,"  No.  41  i,he  published 
an  account  of  certain  moving  fibres,  resembling 
«ds,  generated  from  smutty  wheat.     In  1745 
Jie  published  ''Microscopical  Discoveri^'s,  con- 
taining Observations  on  the  Calamary  and  its 
S^iltvessels,"  &c.  Sec.  Loud,  octavo,  translated 
into  French  in  1747.     Many  curious  particulars 
Relative  to  the  structure  and  production  of  mi- 
fiute  animals  are  described   in   this  work.     It 
vas    followed    by    "  Nouvelles    Observations 
ilicroscopiqucs;  avec  des  Decouvertes  interes- 
santes  sur  la  Composition  et  la  Decomposition 
des    Corps    organises,"   Paris,     1750,    i2mo. 
Of  this  publication  the  first  part  is  the  preced- 
ing work,   with  some   notes  by  the  translator  ; 
the  second  part  (published  also  in  the  Philoso- 
phicalTransaciions)  containsmanyideas  incom- 
moi}  with  Bgffon,  opposing  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, and  supporting  that  of  spontaneous  ge- 
perution   by  organieal  particles.     He   pursued 
these  speculations   further  in  his  "Nouvelles 
Recberchcs  sar  les  Decouvertes  Microscopiques 
deSpallanzani,  avecdes  Notes,  des  Rechcrches 
Physitjuts    et   IMetaphysiques  sur  la  Nature," 
Sec.  two  volumes,  Far.  1769,  octavo.     Finding 
Uiat  th«  author  of  the   Systems  de  h  Nature, 


Voltaire,  and  others,  had  represented  his  opi- 
nions as  favourable  to  materialism,  he  thought 
pioper  to  publish,  in  1776,  "  Idee  sommaire,  ou 
vue  generale  du  Systeme  Physique  et  Meiaphv- 
sique  de  M.  Needham  sur  la  Cjeneration  dei 
Corps  Organises,"  Bnnscls,  octavo.  In  this 
work  he  particularly  explains  four  terms  em- 
ployed in  his  writings,  which  the  autlior  above- 
mentioned  had  confounded,  viz.  niinero-ve- 
getable,  vegeto-vegetable,  vegeto-vital,  and  sen- 
sitive, representing  dilFereiit  kinds  or  degrees 
of  existence;  and  he  defines  the  term  setnitije 
as  being  a  quidity  which  can  only  reside  in  ?.n 
immaterial  and  indivisible  being  or  soul.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  tendency  of  some  of 
his  speculations,  he  was  strictly  orthoilox  in 
his  religious  opinions,  and  indeed  much  dis- 
posed to  superstition.  A  tract  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1763,  "  De  Inscriptione  quondam 
/Tgyptiaca  Tauniiiinvcnta,"  ^:c. supported  the 
norion  which  had  been  advanced  by  some  aca- 
demicians, and  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  that  the 
Chinese  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  replied  to  by  Edward  Wortley  iMonta- 
gue,  who  exposed  the  credulity  of  IVl.  Need- 
ham  with  respect  to  the  inscription  in  question. 
The  style  of  our  author  in  his  pliilosophical 
works  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  his  ideas, 
though  profound,  not  remarkably  lucid;  but 
Ilaller  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  has  contri- 
buted much  that  is  worthy  of  attention  to 
physiological  science.       lialhy'i  Bihl.  j^natom. 

MoHlhl.  Rev.      Nou-u.   Diet.   Hist A. 

NEEDHAM,  March.^mont,  a  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1620.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  an  in- 
fant, liis  motiier  married  ag.iin  to  Mr.  Glynn, 
vicar  of  Burford,  and  master  of  the  free- 
school,  under  whom  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent 
to  All-Souls  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  then 
removed  to  St.  Rlary's  Hall.  1 '  e  afterwards 
became  an  usher  in  Merchant-Taylor's  school^ 
which  occupation  he  quitted  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  for  that  of  writer  to  an 
attorney  in  Gray's-Inn.  In  1643  ''^  com- 
menced a  weekly  paper  of  intelligence  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  under  the  title  of 
"  Mercurius  Britannieus,"  and  was  considered 
as  a  useful  parlizan  in  that  cause.  About  the 
same  time,  he  turned  his  studies  to  physic, 
and  began  to  practise  in  it  in  1645.  Upon 
some  occasion  of  disgust  he  quitted  his  party, 
and  repairing  to  the  king  at  Hampton-Court, 
obtained  his  pardon  and  favour,  and  began  a 
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new  weekly  paper,  entitled  "Mercurius  Prag- 
mati(;\is.  '     In  this  he  was  as  satirical  ami  jo- 
cular against  the   preshyterians,  as  in  the  for- 
mer he  liad  bc.;n   against  the  royalists.       I'his 
freedom,  however,  coukl  not  be  p.;rmitti.(l;  and 
search  being  made  for  him,  he  left  London,  and 
lay  concealed  in  Oxfordshire.     He  was  there 
discovered  and  lodged  in  Newgate,  and  his  life 
would  have  been  endangered  had  he  not  been 
favoured  by   Lcnthal  and   Bradbhaw.      Being 
enlar  red,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  up  his  pen 
for  the  independents,  now  the  prevalent  puTy; 
and  in  their  service  he  published  ,i  third  weekly 
paper,    entitled   "  Mercurius  Politicus,"  com- 
menced   in    1649.       It    contained   many  dis- 
courses against  monarchy,  and  in  favour  of  a 
republic,  and  was  continued  till  1060,  when  it 
was  suppressed  by  order  of  the  council  of  state. 
Alter  the  restoration  he   lay  concealed  till  he 
had  obtained  a  pardon  under    the  great   seal, 
upon  which  he  resumed   the  practice  of  physic 
with    considerable  encouragement   among  the 
dissenters,  till  his  death  in   1678.     He   is   de- 
scribed   as  being  a    man  of  quick  parts,  hu- 
morous  and   satirical.     The  versatility  of  his 
principles  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  sketch 
of  his  life. 

Besides  the  INIercuries  above-mentioned,  he 
•was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
and  temporary  political  tracts,  which  it  is  now 
superfluous  to  enumerate.     One  work   of  his, 
however,  has    escaped  oblivion.     Its    title  is, 
"  A  Discourse  on    the  Excellency  of  a   Free 
State  above  Kingly  Government, '  first  inserted 
in   the    "  Mercurius  Politicus,"  then   printed 
separately  in  1650,  and  reprinted  so  lately  as 
1767.      It  is   a   learned   and  methodical  work, 
full    of  illustrations  from    Greek  and  Roman 
history,     often     unnecessarily    repe.ited.      Its 
foundation   is   the    natural   sovereignty  of  the 
people,  which  principle  is  ably  supported  and 
vindicated.      i  his  piece   was  thought  worthy 
of  a  French  translation  in  the  year  179T.     An- 
other of  his  political  works  v/hich  may  be  no- 
ticed,  was   a   translation  of  Selden's    "  Mare 
Clausum,"  printed  in  1652,  with  "Additional 
Evidences"  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
English  kings  on  the  sea.     This  was  corrected 
and  re-printed  in  1662  by  James  Howell.  Our 
author  likewise  displayed  his  free  principles  in 
his  own  profession,  by  a  work  entitled  "  Mcdcla 
Medicine,"  in   which   he  attempted   to  prove 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  under- 
take the  practice  of  medicine  without  previous 
study  in  schools,  or  the  examinatiouof  colleg'-s. 
'J'bis  medical  heresy  was   refuted  by  two  fel- 


lows of  the  College  of  Physicians,  jroirf's 
Alhen.  0x311.  Monthl.  Rev.  Eloy  Diet.  lint. 
—A. 

NEEDHAM,    Waltf.r,    a   physician   and 
anatomist,   probably  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,    where    he    mentions    his    havin;^ 
made   anatomical   observations  in  Trinity  col- 
lege abjut   1654,  and   afterwards  at   Q|ieen's 
college.     In  1(^59  lie   was   invited   to   practise 
phyMC  at  Shrewsbury.     Some  time  after,   the 
fame  of  the  anatomical  school  at  Oxford  drew 
him  thither,  and  he  attended  the  dissections  of 
Lower,    Willis   and    Millington,  occ;;sion.dly 
taking  the   knife   himsc'f,   and    demonstrating- 
what  he  had  before  discovered  at  Cambriilge. 
He  removed  to  L-ondon,   where  he   was  made 
physician  to  the  Charter  house.     In    1667    he 
was  admitted  into   the  Royal   Society,   and  ia 
that  year,  at  the  instigation  of  the  hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  drew  up  his  treatise  "De  FormatoFcetu," 
which  is  dedicated  to  that  eminent  person.    He 
died  in    1691.     The  above-mentioned  work  of 
this   writer  ranks   among   the  valuable  anato- 
mical writings  of  the  time.     Although,  in  com- 


mon with  tlie  other  English  anatomists  of  that 
period,  heenjoy.-d  fev;  opportunities  of  human 
dissection,  and  was  oblige  d  to  draw  his  re- 
marks chiefly  from  brutes,  he  has  corrected  va- 
rious errors  then  current  concerning  the  course 
of  the  lymph,  the  mode  of  nutrition  in  t;.efoetus» 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  blood,  &c.  and 
has  given  various  facts  from  original  observa- 
tion. This  work  was  reprinted  at  Am.sterdam, 
and  in  the  collection  of  Maagetus.  He  has  an 
anatomical  paper  in  the  Philos:^phical  Trans- 
actieins;  and  Birch,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  gives  a  dissertation  of  his,  of  bome 
length,  relative  to  the  blood,  bile,  lymph,  and 
other  animal  fluids.  Halleri  Bibl.  /luit.  A'crd' 
ham  de   Forui.   Fa-tu.  I'Joy  Diet. — A. 

NEEES,  Peter,  a  painter  of  singular  emi- 
nence in  one  p.irticular  branch  of  the  art,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  probably  about  1 5  /  o,  and  was- 
a  scholar  of  Henry  Steenwyck,  who  excelled 
as  an  architectural  painter.  Imitating  the  man- 
ner of  his  master,  Nc  fs  represented  the  in- 
sides  of  churches  and  convents,  especially  those 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  such  minute  and  la- 
borious exactness  of  detail,  and  such  truth  of 
perspective,  neatness  of  finishing,  and  judicimiS' 
disposition  of  lights,  that  his  pieces  were  the 
objects  of  universal  admiration,  and  arc  still 
unrivalled.  The  best  of  them  have  a  bright 
aiul  clear  colouring,  in  which  respect  they  ex- 
cel the  works  of  his  master,  wliich  are  too 
much  upon  Uk   daik-browjj  lint.     lie  drc* 
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figures  but  indifFcrently,  and  frequently  bor- 
rowed the  pencil  of  Breughel  and  I'eniers  for 
th.it  piirpofe,  which  gave  his  pictures  an  ad- 
ditional value.     He  died  in   1651. 

Plis  son,  Pdcr  Necfs  the  Toiiiig,  ^vas  an  art- 
ist in  the  sanie  line,  but  of  much  inferior  excel- 
lence.    PiJhiiigtcHi  Diet. — A. 

NEELS,  Nicholas,  a  learned  dominican 
monk  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Campenhout  in  Brabant,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  (540.  He  embraced  ilie  monas- 
tic life  in  tlie~year  1558,  and  after  he  had 
finished  his  prescribed  course  of  academic  stu- 
dies, taught  divinity  in  the  seminaries  belonging 
to  his  order,  and  ofiiciated  as  a  preacher  v/itli 
great  reputr-ition.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  possessed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  with  advantage  in  va- 
rious disputes  with  the  Calvinists.  The  supe- 
riority of  his  acquirements  in  these  branches 
of  learning,  occasioned  his  being  sent  to 
Ghent  in  1577,  to  oppose  tlie  progress  of 
protestantism  in  that  city;  and  for  that 
ptirpose  he  preached  every  day,  alternately 
endeavouring  to  defend  some  leading  point 
in  the  catholic  creed,  and  to  impugn  some  prin- 
cipal tenet  of  the  reformed  church.  But,  the 
protestant  party  having  acquired  an  ascendancy 
in  that  city,  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
popish  cause  were  banished  from  it  during  the 
following  year.  In  1584,  he  was  appointed 
provincial  of  lower  Germauy,  and  occupied 
that  post  till  his  death  in  1600,  when  lie  was 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Commentaries,"  in  the  Latin  language,  on 
the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
Ejiistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypie,  &c. 
Moreri — M. 

NEERCASSEL,  John  de,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  catholic  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Gorcum,  in  the  year  1626. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  at  Paris  ;  and,  after  distinguishing 
himself  for  several  years  by  his  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  <livinity  in  their  seminaries, 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Utrecht, 
and  appointed  apostolic  provincial  in  Holland 
and  the  other  -united  provinces.  In  the  year 
1662,  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  having  lost  their 
archbishop,  elected  Neercassel  to  that  dignity  ; 
but  pope  Alexander  \'II.  intimated  his  pleasure 
that  the  vacant  see  should  be  filled  by  the 
abbe  Catz,  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem. 
The  two  competitors,  being  alike  friends  to 
peace,   agreed  to  compromise  the  matter,    by 


dividing  the  episcopal  labours;  and  that  Cat* 
should  govern  the  diocese  of  Haarlem,  under 
the  title  of  archbishop  of  Pliilippi,  while 
Neercassel  should  preside  ovL'r  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Castoria. 
This  arrangement  met  witli  the  approbation  of 
the  papal  nuncio;  and  after  the  death  of  Catz, 
Neercassel  remained  sole  bishop  of  all  the 
Dutch  Catholics  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  zeal  and  assiduity  in  discharging  the 
functions  of  tliis  post  were  unwearied ;  and 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fatigue  occasioned  by 
his  exertions  at  Zwol,  in  1686,  when  he  was 
at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  recollection  of  the 
faithful  pastoral  labours,  and  of  the  exemplary 
virtues  of  this  prelate,  M-as  long  fondly  cherish- 
ed by  the  Catholics  of  Holland.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  treatises  in  Latin,  which  are 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of  his 
com.^lunion.  The  first  of  them  is  entitled, 
"  Tractatus  de  Lectione  Scripturarum,  in  quo 
Protestantium  eas  Legendi  praxis  Refellitur, 
Catholicorum  vero  Stabilitur,"  1677,  lamo, 
accompanied  with  a  dissertation  "De  Intcrprete 
Scripturarum."  I'he  next  of  these  works  is 
"On  the  Worship  of  the  Saints,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Holy  Virgin,"  in  a  large  octavo 
volume.  Both  these  pieces  were  translated 
into  French,  by  M.le  Roy,  abbt'  de  Haute-Fon- 
taine,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion among  the  French  Catholics,  especially 
those  of  them  inclinable  to  the  opinions  of  the 
bibhop  of  Ypres.  Our  author's  third  celebrated 
treatise  is  entitled,  "  Amor  Pcenitens,"  &c.  a 
discourse  on  love  to  God,  as  exercised  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance;  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  by  him  in  1684, 
in  two  volumes,  1 2rao.  It  v,;is  censured  by  pope 
Alexander  \TI.  ;  and  prohibited  by  a  decree 
of  the  sacred  congregation.  The  Jesuits  also 
endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain a  formal  condemnation  of  it  from  Inno- 
cent XI.  A  French  version  of  this  woik  made 
its  appearance  in  1 741,  in  three  volumes, 
1 2nio.  Besides  these  pieces,  the  author  likewise 
published  some  "  Pastoral  Letters."  Moreri. 
0      m.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

NEHEMIAH,  an  eminent  and  pious  Jew, 
and  governor  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  under  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  was  born  in  the  land  of 
captivity,  where  he  wps  promoted  to  the  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  post  of  cup-bearer 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  that  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  bears  his  name,  and 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  wc  are  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hacha- 
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HaTi,  liut  without  niiy  mention  of  tlie  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged.     IMany  arc  of  opinion  tbr,t 
he  was  a  descendant  from  a    branch   of   tlie 
royal   family  of  JuJah;     which  hypothesis    is 
rendered  probable  frora  his  high  and  coiifulen- 
tial  station  at  tlie  Persian  court.    V>  hile  be  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  king  at   the  palace  of 
Shushan,  in  the  year  B.  C.   445,  he  received 
intelligence  by  one    of   his   nation    who    had 
lately   come   from  Jerusalem,  of  the  ruinous 
and  defenceless  condition   in  which  that  city 
Still  remained,  notwithstanding   the  many  fa- 
vours   which     tliat    monarcji     had    bestowed 
upon    Ezra,    and  tlie    other  Jews    who    had 
been  permitted  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  •,     in   consequence    of  which   they 
were  exposed  to   the   predatory   incursions  of 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  to  the  contempt  and 
reproach   of  their  jealous    neighbours.     This 
account  filled  him    with  the  deepest  affliction, 
the  marks  ■  f  which   were  discernible    on   his 
countenance  when   his  office  next  called  him 
into  the  royal  presence.      Upon  the  king's  en- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  his  grief,  Nehemiah 
took   the    opportunity   of    laying    before    him 
the  distressed   condition   of  his   country,    and 
humbly  petitioned  that   he  might  be   sent  with 
a  royal  commission   to  remedy  the   evil.     As 
the  sacred  text  informs  us  that  queen  Esther 
was  then  sitting   with  tlie  king,    it  is   most 
probable  that  she  supported  this  request;  which 
the  monarch  was  pleased  to  grant.     Accord- 
ingly, a   royal   decree  was  issued  out  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Nehemiah  was  empowered,  with  the  com- 
mission of  governor  of  the  province  of  Judea, 
to  carry  it   into  execution.     At  the  same  time 
orders  were  sent  to  Sanballat,  governor  of  Sa- 
maria, and   to  others  of  the  king's  oflicers  on 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  to  furnish  him  with 
what   assistance  he  might   require  out  of  the 
royal   treasury,    and    all  other   necessary   ma  ■ 
terials  for  his  undertaking.     The  king  also  ho- 
noured Nehemiah  with  an  escort  of  troops,  to 
conduct  him  in  safety  to  the  country  he  was  to 
govern.     These  he  appears  to  have  dismissed 
at  some  distance   from  Jerusalem  :    for  he  en- 
tered that  city  in  aprivate  manner,  andccntinued 
in   it  three  days   before  he  made   public   the 
appointment  which  he  had  received.     During 
this  interval,  he  privately  took  a  survey  ef  the 
city  and  its  walls  ;  and  finding  that  their  ruin- 
ous condition   corresponded  with   the  account 
which  had  been  given  him  at  Shushan,  he  Rurn- 
moned  the  heads  of  the  people  to  meet  hir.i, 
to  whom  he   opened  his  commission,  and  de- 


clared his  determination  to  put  it  in  forc& 
witiiout  delay.  Having  received  assurances  of 
their  willingness  zealously  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  liis  great  design,  he  divided  ihe  wliole 
body  of  the  peojile  into  scveiiil  companicSj 
assigning  to  each  the  quarter  where  they  were 
to  work,  but  reserving  to  himself  the  superin- 
tendence and  direction   of  the  whole. 

While  Nehemiah  was  proceeding  with  this 
design,  he  had  many  obstacles  to  encounter 
from  the  secret  machinations  of  Sanballat,  as 
well  as  the  Moabilcs  and  Ammonites,  to  im- 
pede the  work;  to  which  tliey  were  excited, 
not  only  by  their  ancietit  enmity  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  but  by  the  prospect  of  being  obliged 
to  re,  tore  those  estates  of  the  Jews,  which 
they  had  seized  on  during  thtir  captivity. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  hire  some  treache- 
rous Jews  to  discourage  both  the  governor  and 
people,  with  the  specious  pretence  that  they 
were  sent  from  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cn- 
terprize.  1  his  imposture  Nehemiah  soon  de- 
tected ;  but,  suspecting  that  those  enemies 
might  resort  to  forcible  measures,  when  they 
found  that  their  insidious  practices  were  of  no 
avail,  he  ordered  the  people  to  arm  themselves, 
even  while  they  were  at  work,  placing  guards 
at  particular  places  for  their  defence,  and 
trumpeters  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other  to  summon  them  to  any  spot  where  a 
hostile  attack  might  be  made.  One  of  the 
greatest  dilheultics,  however,  which  he  had  to 
remove,  arose  from  the  impoverished  and  mi- 
serable condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  who  were  to  bear  the  greatest  share 
of  the  labour,  but  were  by  their  circumstances 
rendered  unable,  as  well  as  indisposed,  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  work.  'lo  this  condi- 
tion they  had  been  reduced  by  the  avarice  of 
their  richer  brethren,  who,  taking  advantage  o£ 
their  distresses  on  their  return  from  captivity, 
had  lent  them  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  mortgaging 
their  lands,  and  selling  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  scrvitutle,  in  order  to  procure  si;b- 
sistence  for  themselves  and  families.  When, 
he  became  apprized  of  this  state  of  tiling,";,. 
Nehemiah  called  a  general  assembly  of  the. 
people,  in  which  he  severely  reproached  the, 
wealthy  Jews  on  account, of  the  cruelty  and 
illegality  of  their  conduct,  and  partly  by  per- 
suasion, and  partly  by  his  own  authority,  obli- 
ged them  to  restore  their  ill-gotten  property 
to  the  poor  owners.  Encouraged  by  this  re- 
lief from  oppression,  and  the  care  which  was, 
taken  of  their  necessary  sustenance,  the  peo-^ 
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pie  applied  Uiemselves  with  such  zeal  and 
spirit  to  their  assigned  tasks,  that  in  fifty-two 
diys  the  repair  of  the  wall  and  gates  of  the 
city  was  completely  finished ;  after  which  a 
public  dedication  of  them  was  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity,  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 
all  the  people.  Having  thus  executed  the 
principal  business  for  which  he  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
Nchemiah  appointed  his  brothers  Hanani  and 
Hananiah  to  be  governors  of  the  city,  and  re- 
turned, as  is  reasonably  supposed,  into  Per- 
sia, to  solicit  a  new  and  more  extensive  com- 
mission. His  absence,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  but  of  short  duration,  and  after  re- 
suming the  government,  one  of  the  firr.t  ob- 
jects of  his  attention  was  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  With  this  view,  he 
prevailed  on  the  nobler  and  richer  Jews  to 
build  houses  in  it  for  their  own  residence ; 
which  encouraged  many  others  voluntarily  to 
follow  their  example.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
people  every  tenth  family  was  taken  by  lot, 
till  the  city  became  so  far  rebuilt  and  inhabited, 
that  it  began  to  resume  something  of  its  former 
lustre  ;  and  Herodotus,  who  f  aw  it  soon  after 
this  time,  compares  it  in  the  third  book  of 
his  history  to  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Asia 
INIinor.  Neheiniah,  likewise,  had  the  genea- 
logies of  the  people  well  examined  into  and 
clearly  stated,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
civil  rights,  that  by  knowing  their  tribes  and 
families  they  might  be  dirtcitd  where  to  take 
their  pos^essions  ;  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  sanctuary,  that  none  might  be  admitted  to 
officiate  who  were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  or 
family  of  Aaron. 

While  Nehemiah  was  thus  occupied  in  civil 
matters,  Ezra  had  completed  his  collection  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  was  preparing  himself 
and  some  other  priests,  to  read  and  explain 
tliem  to  the  people  at  the  approaching  feast  of 
trumpets.  Of  the  solemnities  with  which  this 
business  was  conducted,  and  the  good  effects 
produced  by  it,  we  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count under  the  article  Ezra.  Nehemiah  now 
returned  a  second  time  to  Shushan,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  his  government  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  supported  the  dignity  of  his 
office  with  a  very  expensive  and  hospitable 
magnificence,  which  he  defrayed  out  of  his 
own  private  purse,  generously  relinquishing  the 
allowance  from  the  province  which  had  been 
granted  to  other  governors.  A'ter  spending  five 
years  at  the  Persian  court,  the  king  nominated 
|)im  once  more  to  the  government  of  Judah 


and  Jerusalem,  with  very  extensive  powers. 
As  soon  as  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  he  found 
that  a  number  of  flagrant  abu'^es  had  crept  into 
the  Jewish  church  and  commonwealth  during 
his  absence.  The  temple  had  been  profaned  ; 
the  sabbath  had  become  totally  disregarded ; 
and  divine  worship  had  ceased,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tythes  and  other  dues  for  the 
maintenance  of  it  being  embezzled  by  the  high- 
priest,  or  withheld  through  the  avarice  of  the 
people.  And  what  aggravated  the  criminality 
of  the  Jews  was,  that  they  had  at  that  time 
among  them  the  prophets  Zecharlah,  Haggai, 
and  INIalachi,  who  rebuked  them  severely  for 
their  misconduct,  and  warned  them  of  the 
dreadful  punishments  which  it  would  bring 
upon  them.  All  these  abuses  Nehemiah  em- 
ployed himself  in  correcting,  with  zeal  and  vi- 
gour ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  falling 
into  them  in  future,  either  through  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness  of  the  mosaic  law,  he  made 
provision  for  the  frequent  reading  and  exposi- 
tion of  it,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  in 
all  other  cities  and  places  in  Judea,  as  had 
been  formerly  done  with  good  success  by  some 
of  the  pious  princes  of  Judah.  About  the 
same  time  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  were  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  mosaic  law,  and  the  other  sacred  books, 
among  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
original  Hebrew.  How  long  Nehemiah  lived 
after  this  reformation,  which  was  finished 
about  the  year  409  B.  C.  and  whether  he  died 
in  judxa,  or  in  Persia,  we  are  not  informed 
either  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  by  Jose- 
phus;  only  the  latter  says,  that  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age:  and  we  may  add,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod when  his  book  terminates,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  seventy  years  old.  Book  of  Nehe- 
unah.  ji^st'ph.  Ant.  Jud.  I'lh.  x'l.  cap.  v.  vi, 
Fridenu.x's  Coumct.  part  I.  book  vi.  Anc.  Un. 
Hist.  v^l.  X.  b  n.  ch.  II.— M. 

NELLER,  George  Christopher,  a  learn- 
ed German  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
and  medals  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Auba-Ganerbial  in  Franconia,  in  the  year 
1709.  Pie  became  canon  of  St.  Simeon's  at 
Treves,  privy-councellor  to  the  prince-elector, 
and  doctor  of  laws.  Pie  excelled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  monuments  and  medals,  of 
which  he  had  a  fine  collection,  and  he  acquir- 
ed no  little  celebrity  by  his  various  publications. 
These  consist  of  dissertations,  which  display 
great  learning  and  laborious  research  ;  but  are 
not  entirely  exempt  from  marks  ot  system, 
andnotions  that  are  paradoxical.     The  author 
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died  at  Treves  in  1783,    in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his   age.     The  following  is  a  list  of 


his    pieces  : 


"  Dissertatio    de    Decrctis    B;isi- 


licnsi'bus;"  "Do  Trimatu  S.  Ecclesi-e  Trevi- 
rensis,"  claiming  the  primacy  of  Germany  for 
the  church  of  Treves  ;  "  Hermenia  Inaugura- 
lis  in  Magni  Balduini  Trevirensis  Documentuni 
Anecdotum,"  on  the  same  subject  with  the 
preceding;  "  De  Genuina  Idea  et  Signis  Pa- 
rochialitatis  Primitiva:,  Ejusquc  Principio,  In- 
corporatione,  Ex  chartis  Trevirensibus  Confec- 
ta,"  1752;  "  De  Juribus  Parochi  Primitivi," 
1752  ;  "DeSacroElectionis  Processu,"  1756; 
"  Dissertatio  de  Varietate  Residentiarum  Ca- 
nonicalium ,"  1759  ;  '•  De  Statu  Resignantium 
ad  Favorem  apud  Germanos,"  1765;  "  Ex- 
ercitium  Juridicum  Historico-Chronologicum 
de  S.  Henrico  Imperatore,  Bambergensis  Epis- 
copopatus  lundatore"  1771;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  apologies  in  1772  and  1773; 
«  Colkctio  Methodica  S.  S.  Canonum;"  "  De 
Sohdo  Ficto,"  1759;  "De  Sohdo  Speciei  Ar- 
gentea;,"  1759;  "  De  Moneta  Rotata,"  1760; 
"  De  Gtosso  Turonensi  et  Trevirensi,"  1760, 
occ.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hi^t.—M. 

NELSON,  Horatio,  lord  viscount,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  naval  command- 
ers in  the  British  annals,  was  fifth  son  of  the 
reverend  Edmund  Nelson,  of  a  family  long  settled 
atHilborough  in  the  countyof  Norfolk,  and  rec- 
tor of  Burnham- Thorpe  in  the  same  coimty. 
Horatio  -was  born  in  September  1758,  at  his 
father's  parsonage  house.  His  grammatical 
education,  which  he  received  at  the  public 
schools  of  Norwich  and  North  Walsham,  was 
cut  short  in  his  twelfth  year,  by  a  summons 
from  his  uncle,  captain  Suckling,  to  go  on 
board  his  ship,  the  Raisonable  of  sixty-four 
guns,  in  quality  of  a  midshipman.  This  vessel 
was  among  the  equipments  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  the  Falkland 
islands;  and  its  speedy  termination  soon  re- 
turned the  young  sailor  to  shore.  He  had, 
however,  in  this  short  period  imbibed  a  decided 
predilection  for  a  nautical  life,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  uncle  placed  hifli  immediately 
with  the  captain  of  a  West  Indiaman  who  was 
going  to  sea.  With  him  Horatio  made  his 
first  voyage,  from  which  he  returned  in  1772, 
with  the  acqsisition  of  no  small  share  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  Soon  after  his  return, 
captain  Suckling  took  him  on  board  his  ship, 
the  Triumph,  then  lying  at  Chatham,  in  which 
situation  his  chief  employment  was  navigating 
the  cutter  in  the  channel  of  the  Thames.  The 
expedition  planned  in  1773  f«r  the  purpose  of 
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penetrating  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  north 
pole,  operated  so  forcibly  upon  the  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit  of  the  young  sailor,  that  he  used  all 
his  influence  with  captain  Lutwidge,  one  of 
the  commanders,  to  be  appointed  his  coxswain. 
His  application  was  SHCCcssful,  and  he  sailed 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  with  the  expedi- 
tion. Its  results  are  well  known  to  the  public 
by  the  narrative  of  captain  Phipps,  afterwards 
lord  Mulgrave;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  re- 
lated personal  to  Nelson  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
cept an  anecdote  strongly  exemplifying  his 
fearless  and  adventurous  spirit.  During  one 
fine  clear  but  cold  night,  he  was  missing  from 
the  ship,  and  search  was  made  for  him,  but  in 
vain.  At  day-break  he  was  descried  at  a  dis- 
tance upon  the  ice  in  which  the  vessels  were 
locked,  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  pursuing 
a  polar  bear.  On  being  reprimanded  by  the 
captain  for  hisrashness,  and  asked  whatcould  be 
his  inducement  to  run  such  a  hazard,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  wished,  sir,  to  get  the  bear's  skin  for 
my  father."  The  filial  affection  of  the  motive 
was  not  less  laudable,  than  the  intrepidity  of 
the  attempt  was  admirable. 

On  his  return  from  this  voyage,  his  uncle 
procured  him  a  station  under  c.-tptain  Farmer, 
who  commanded  a  ship  in  a  squadron  destined 
for  the  East  Indies  under  the  conduct  of  sir 
Edward  Hughes.  He  sailed  thither,  but  the 
climate  proved  unfriendly  to  his  constitution, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  home, 
where  he  arrived  in  1776.  Though  now  only 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  his  naval  experience  was 
considerable  ;  and  in  the  September  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  to  act  as  lieutenant  oa 
board  of  the  Worcester  of  sixty-four  guns, 
captain  Robinson,  then  going  as  convoy  to  the 
IMediterrancan.  With  him  Nelson  remained 
at  sea  till  April  1777,  distinguishing  himself 
by  the  vigilance  and  exactness  with  which  he 
performed  his  duty.  Soon  after  his  landing,  he 
passed  his  examination  for  a  lieutenancy,  and 
was  immediately  commissioned  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  LowestofFe  of  thirty-two  guns, 
captain  Locker.  In  that  ship  he  was  cruising 
off  Jamaica,  when,  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind, 
she  "-ave  chace  to  an  American  ship,  which 
struck  its  colours.  Captain  Locker  sent  his 
first  lieutenant  in  a  boat  to  take  possession,  but 
the  sea  ran  so  high  that  he  found  the  exploit 
too  dangerous,  and  returned.  The  captain  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "Have  I  then  no  officer 
who  can  board  this  prize  i"  The  master  was 
going  to  jump  into  the  boat,  when  Nelson  stopt 
him,°  saying,     "It    is   now    my   turn;"  and 
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his  superior  expertnefS   enabled  him   soon   to 
effect  his  purpose.     He   afterwards   requested 
and  obtained  the  command  of  the  schooner  at- 
tached to  tlie  frigate,  with  which  he  gained  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the   intricate   passages 
among  the  iflets  called  the  Keys,  to  the  north- 
ward of  St.  Domingo.     In  1778,  sir  Peter  Par- 
ker, favourably  impressed  with   the   character 
of  Nelson,  both  as  a  seaman  and  a   youth   of 
amiable  manners,  took  him  on  board  of  his 
own  flag-ship  as  third  lieutenant,  and  in  a  short 
time  raisedhim  to  the  first  lieutenancy.  Near  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  sir  Peter  appointed  him 
to  the  command   of  the   Badger    armed    brig, 
■with  which  he  was  to  cruise  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bay   of   Honduras    and   the    Mosquito 
shore.     In  June    1779,   he  was  made   a  post- 
captain,  and  soon  after  had  the   command   of 
the  Hinchinbroke.     The  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  territories  in  South   America,  under- 
taken from  Jamaica  in  1780,  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  this  naval  hero  exercised  that 
martial  valour  for  which  he  has  been  so  highly 
distinguished.       He  conveyed  the   troops   de- 
stined for  the  attack  of  fort   San  Juan,  landed 
with  a  few  sailors  and  marines  in  the  face  of  a 
hot  fire,  seized  a  battery,  and  was  the  foremost 
in  every  service  necessary  for  reducing  the  fort. 
This  success,  however,  was  the  destruction  of 
almost  all  the  brave  men  concerned  in  it,  from 
the  fever  of  that  baneful  climate,  and  Nelson 
himself  was  near  falling  a  sacrifice  to  it.     He 
lay  langui-hing  under  its  eiFects,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Janus  of  forty-four  guns  lying  at  Jamaica,  and 
this  promotion  saved  his  life.     He  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  quit  liis  command  and  sail  for 
England,  as  the  only  means  of  recruiting  his 
debilitated  frame. 

In  1781,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Albemarle 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed during  the  whole  winter  in  the  hard 
service  of  cruising  and  convoying  in  the  North 
Seas.  In  the  next  spring  he  sailed  with  a  con- 
voy for  Quebec,  and  he  spent  the  summer 
chiefly  in  cruising  off  Boston.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  he  was  ordered  to  New 
York,  whence  he  joined  lord  Hood  in  the 
West  Indies.  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  oc- 
curred there  till  the  peace  of  1783,  which 
brought  him  back  to  England.  When  his  ship 
Was  paid  off,  his  crew  showed  their  attach- 
ment to  him  by  unanimously  offering  to  enter 
with  him,  should  he  get  another  appointment. 
His  frank  and  familiar  manners,  not  refined 
above  the  quarter-deck  pitch,  and  seasoned  with 


good-nature,  were,  indeed,  admirably  calcii- 
lated  to  gain  the  affections  of  that  class  of  men. 
In  March  1784,  he  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Boreas  frigate,  destined  for  the 
Leeward  Islands  as  a  cruizer  under  the  orders 
of  sir  Edward  Hughes,  commander-in-chief. 
In  that  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
spirited  execution  of  the  navigation  act,  in 
preventing  the  access  of  American  ships  to 
the  English  islands,  and  seizing  them  on  dis- 
regard of  his  warnings.  In  this  conduct  he 
appears  to  have  been  little  supported  by  the 
admiral,  and  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  as 
well  of  the  planters,  as  of  the  American  tra- 
ders. The  latter  prosecuted  him  for  detention 
and  false  imprisonment,  and  laid  their  damages 
at  a  ruinous  sum.  Captain  Nelson  was  obliged 
to  remain  a  sort  of  prisoner  on  board  his  ship, 
to  prevent  an  arrest;  he,  however,  gained  his 
cause  on  a  trial.  In  his  distress,  he  had  sent 
a  memorial  to  his  majesty,  who  directed  that 
he  should  be  defended  at  his  expence.  At 
Nevis  he  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1787,  with 
Mrs.  Nesbit,  a  West-Indian  lady,  widow  of 
Dr.  Nesbit,  a  physician.  She  had  already  a 
son,  but  no  farther  issue  was  the  result  of  this 
connexion.  In  the  same  year,  the  usual  term 
of  service  on  that  station  being  expired,  he  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  bride. 

Of  his  life  on  shore,  which  chiefly  passed  in 
retirement  in  Norfolk,  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
The  sea  was  his  true  element,  to  which  he  was 
restored  in  1793,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  France,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Agamemnon  of  sixty- 
four  guns.  His  reputation  soon  completed  his 
ship's  company,  which  was  raised  chiefly  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  That  captain  Nelson 
was  perfectly  well  disposed  to  co-operate  in  a 
war  for  the  cause  oi  authority,  will  appear  from 
the  following  anfcdote,  given  as  authentic  by 
his  most  panegyrical  biographer.  Having  re- 
ceived into  his  ship  as  a  midshipman  the  son  of 
a  friend,  who  was  a  staunch  Whig,  apprehend- 
ing that  he  might  have  imbibed  some  of  his  fa- 
ther's principles,  he  took  the  youth  into  his 
cabin,  and  thus  admonished  him.  "  There  are 
three  things,  young  gentleman,  which  you  are 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind:  first,  you  must  al- 
ways implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempt- 
ing to  form  any  opinion  of  your  own  respect- 
ing their  propriety ;  secondly,  you  must  con- 
sider every  man  as  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill 
of  your  king;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a 
Frenchman  as  you  do  the  devil." 

He  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  under  ths 
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command  of  lord  Hood,  by  whom  he  was 
sent,  in  August  1793,  with  dispatches  to  sir 
William  Hamilton,  residing  at  Naples  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  'I'heire 
lie  contracted  that  intimate  connexion  with  sir 
A\  illiam  and  lady  Hamilton,  especially  with 
the  latter,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  private  life.  After  convoying  some 
Neapolitan  troops  to  Toulon,  he  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Corsica,  where  he  was  very  active 
in  his  services  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  as- 
sisted greatly  in  the  reduction  of  Bastia  and 
Calvi,  where  he  commanded  the  seamen.  At 
the  siege  of  the  latter,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  sight  of  an  eye  in  consequence  of 
some  gravfl  forcibly  driven  into  it  by  a  shot 
which  struck  the  ground  near  him.  After  the 
return  of  lord  Hood  to  Lngland,  captain  Nel- 
son continued  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  his  successor  lord  Hotham,  and  had  oc- 
casionally the  command  of  a  light  squadron  of 
frigates,  with  which  he  performed  some  valu- 
able services,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promo- 
tion to  a  colonelcy  of  marines.  When  sir  John 
Jervis,  now  earl  St.  Vincent,  succeeded  in  No- 
vember I  795  to  the  command,  he  was  too  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  of  captain  Nelson  to  part 
with  him.  He  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore; and  the  commander  of  the  Captain, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  returning  home  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  Nelson  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  On  February  14,  1797,  was 
fought  the  glorious  action  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, which  gave  immortal  honour  and  his  title 
to  admiral  Jervis,  and  introduced  commodore 
Nelson  to  public  notice  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous light.  In  this  combat,  the  commodore, 
besides  contributing  much  by  a  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre to  the  general  success  of  the  day,  per- 
formed the  extraordinary  exploit  of  boarding  in 
person  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns  with  which  he 
was  closely  engaged,  and  having  succeeded  in  se- 
curing her,  passing  on  to  a  three-decker  of  the 
enemy  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  which 
was  lying  in  contact  with  the  other,  which  he 
took  likewise,  receiving  iheswords  of  the  Spanish 
officers  upon  their  own  quarter-deck.  Among 
the  rewards  of  the  victors  in  this  memorable 
combat,  were  those  of  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood 
of  the  Bath,  conferred  upon  Nelson. 

After  being  employed  m  the  service  of  bring- 
ing away  the  garrison  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  tlie  inner  squa- 
dron blockading  Cadiz.  During  this  blockade 
he  had  a  very  sharp  encounter  in  his  barge  with 


a  Spanish  gun-boat,  in  which  lie  underwent  a 
great  hazard  of  his  life,  but  came  off  with  his 
usual  success.  Advice  having  been  received 
of  an  exceedingly  rich  Spanish  ship  being  in 
the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  island  of  'J  enc- 
rilTc,  an  expedition  against  that  place  w;-.s  re- 
solved upon  under  the  conduct  of  sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  who  sailed  with  three  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates  in  July  1797,  in  order  to  ex- 
ecute this  enterprise.  Although  the  plan  was 
laid  with  great  judgment,  yet  some  unforeseen 
impediment  to  the  landing  having  taken  place, 
and  the  enemy  being  fully  prepared  and  in  great 
strength,  it  failed  of  success,  and  was  attended 
with  considerable  loss  of  men.  The  rear-ad- 
miral himself,  on  stepping  out  of  his  boat  to 
land  on  the  mole  under  a  tremendous  fire, 
received  a  shot  which  nearly  carried  off  his 
right  arm,  and  rendered  its  amputation  neces- 
sary. He  afterwards  returned  to  England  for 
the  cure  of  his  wound,  and  was  recompensed 
for  his  loss  by  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  In  the  following  December,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the 
Vanguard  and  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  in  April  he  joined  lord  St.  Vincent  off 
Cadiz.  At  this  period  the  formidable  arma- 
ment prepared  by  the  French  for  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  was  collected  at  Toulon,  and  Nehon 
was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  three  men  of  war 
and  soine  frigates,  to  watch  its  motions.  In 
consequence  of  a  violent  storm,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  anchor  off  Sardinia;  and  in  the  mean, 
time  the  French  armament  sailed  for  its  de- 
stination. He  was  joined  on  June  8,  by  ten 
sail  of  the  line  under  captain  Trowbridge, 
and  immediately  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
French  llect.  Their  object  being  unknown, 
much  time  and  pains  were  consumed  in  the 
quest,  along  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
as  far  as  Alexandria.  From  this  port,  where 
the  French  were  not  yet  arrived,  Nelsoa 
returned  to  Sicily,  and  at  length,  on  new  in- 
telligence, revisited  the  Egyptian  coast,  where, 
on  August  I,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  descried,  lying  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  bay, 
supported  by  batteries  on  an  island  in  the  van, 
and  by  gun-boats  on  the  flanks.  Its  force  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  one  a  first- 
rate,  and  four  frigates;  that  of  the  English  was 
thirteen  seventy-four-gun  ships,  and  one  of 
fifty  guns.  The  English-  admiral,  though  the 
day  was  far  spent,  made  the  signal  for  imme- 
diately engaging;  and  his  ships  ran  into  the  bay, 
each  anchoring  opposite  an  antagonist.  In 
this   operation,   captain   Trowbridjje  had  th« 
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misfortune   to  run  aground,  so  that  his   ship 
could  take  no  [/.ut  in  the  action.      A  tremen- 
dous firing  commenced,  in  which  the  British  ■ 
superiority  soon  became  manifest.     The  dark- 
ness which  ensued  nnade  the  scene  more  terri- 
ble, and  the  horror  was  heightened  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  admiral's  ship,  L'Ori- 
ent,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  which 
took  fire  and  blew  up  with   a   prodigious  ex- 
plosion.    In  the  morning,   the  result   of  this 
great  action  appeared,    in  the  capture  of  nine 
of  the  French  ships   of  the  line,   and  the  de- 
struction of  two,  with  two  frigates.     Two  ships 
of  the    line   and    two  frigates  cut  their  cables 
and  escaped.     Admiral  Nelson  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  head  ;   and  the  total  loss  on 
board  the  English  fleet  amounted  to  eight  hun- 
dred  and  ninety-five  killed  and  wounded.     A 
more  completely  successful  engagement  is  not 
upon  record  in  the  British  annals,  and  it  placed 
the  brave    commander  at   once  in   the    list  of 
the  greatest  of  his  country's  naval  heroes.     Its 
effects  all  over  Europe,  in  enhancing  the  idea 
of  British  valour,  and   giving  strength  to  the 
antigallican    cause,     were    extraordinary.     At 
home  it  was  received  with  boundless  transport, 
and  honours  of  every  kind  were  heaped  upon 
the  victorious  admiral.     The  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  appropriate  title  of  baron  Nelson 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  pension    of  two  thousand 
pounds,  were  among  the  substantial  proofs  of 
his  sovereign's  and  the  nation's  gratitude.      He 
received   also  a  superb    plume  of  triumph  or 
diamond  aigrette,  with  a  rich  pelisse,  from  the 
grand  seignor  •,   a  portrait  set  in  diamonds  and 
a  splendid  gold  box,  with  an  epistle  in  his  own 
hand,  from  the   Russian  emperor  Paul ;   and 
several  presents  from  the  kings  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia.      After  leaving  a  squadron  to  watch 
the  coast  of  Egypt,   lord  Nelson  proceeded  in 
the  Vanguard  to  Naples,  where  his  arrival  was 
celebrated    with    every  demonstration  of  joy. 
The  king  himself  went,  some  leagues  to  sea  in 
his  barge  to  meet   him.     The  victory  of  the 
Nile  had  inspired  that  court  with  the  courage 
openly  to  declare  against  France,  and  a  power- 
ful army  under  general  Mack  was   preparing 
to  march  against  the  French  in  Italy.     Malta 
was  at  tliis  time  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  the 
English    and   Neapolitans,    and   lord    Nelson 
sailed  thitlier  to  assist  in  its  reduction.     In  the 
month  of  November  he  proceeded  with  a  squa- 
dron to  Leghorn,  which  town  with  its  fortress 
was  delivered  to  the  Neapolitan  troops  accom- 
panying  him.       When   the    mismanagement 


of  the  wretched  court  of  Naples,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  troops,  liid  rendered  the  French 
triumphant,  and  brought  the  capital  into  imme- 
diate danger,  lord  Nelson,  zealously  attached  by 
principle  to  the  royal  family,  took  them,  with 
his  frii^nds  sir  W.  and  lady  Hamilton,  on  board 
his  ship,  and  carried  them  safe  to  Palermo. 
He  remained  at  that  capital,  directing  various 
operations  of  the  vessels  under  his  orders  in 
the  Mediterranean,  not  without  some  occasional 
bickerings  with  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was 
sent  out  with  a  separate  command.  Lord  Nel- 
son had  a  punctilious  jealousy  respecting  any 
interference  with  him  in  the  rights  attached  to 
his  station ;  and  certainly  was  not  wanting  in 
a  high  sense  of  his  own  merits  and  consequence, 
though  at  the  same  time  no  man  was  more 
ready  to  give  due  praise  to  others.  His  jealousy 
had  no  taint  of  envy  in  it,  but  proceeded  from 
his  early  habits  of  naval  discipline,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  his  services. 

After  the  French  had  taken  possession  of 
Naples,  and  established  a  Parthenopian  repub- 
lic on  the  ruins  of  the  former  monarchy,  the 
dormant  spirit  of  loyalty  began  to  revive,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  a  counter-i'evolution. 
In  these  lord  Nelson  warmly  concurred,  and  he 
sent  captain  Trowbridge  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  reduce  the  islands  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  On  June  24th,  1 799,  Nelson  him- 
self arrived  in  the  bay,  when  the  republicans 
had  just  entered  into  an  armistice  with  the  Nea- 
politan genera)  cardinal  RufFo,  signed  by  com- 
modore Foote  and  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
commanders,  for  thecastles  which  alone  remain- 
ed in  their  possession.  The  king  of  Naples,  in 
this  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  was  induced 
to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  cardinal  to  treat 
with  subjects  in  rebellion,  and  lord  Nelson 
immediately  put  an  end  to  the  truce.  The  for- 
tresses were  afterwards  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  an  execution  took  place  of  a  number  of 
the  Neapolitan  rebels,  under  the  eye  of  the 
British  commander.  The  prisoners  of  Castel  a 
Mare  alone,  which  surrendered  to  commodore 
Foote,  were  preserved  from  royal  vengeance. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  lord  Nelson's  public 
conduct  that  has  been  censured;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  some  better  apology  could  be 
found  for  his  concurring  in  the  apparent  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty,  and  submitting  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  passions  of  a  vindictive  court,  than 
has  been  offered  by  his  panegyrical  biographers. 
In  truth,  his  own  passions  were  all  on  the 
same  side  ;  and  during  his  long  stay  at  Naples 
and  Palerm.o  he  seems  to  have  Iain  under  an 
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influence  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  fame. 
His  services,  liowever,  in  restoring  the  king  to 
his  dominions  were  really  great,  and  were  with 
justice  rewartied  by  tliat  monarch  by  the  title 
of  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  and  a  valuable 
estate  annexed. 

After  the  appointment  of  lord  Keith  to  the 
coiiimand    of    the    INIediterranean    fleet,    lord 
Nelson  made  preparations  for  his  return  ;  and 
proceeding,  in  company  with  sir  W.  and  lady 
Hamilton,    to    Trieste,    he    travelled    through 
Germany  to  Hamburgh,   every  where  received 
with  distinguished  honours.      He  embarked  at 
Cuxhaven,  and  landed   at  Yarmouth  on  No- 
vember 6th,   J  800,    after  an   absence  of  three 
years   from  his   native  country.     On  the  first 
day  of  I  801,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  soon  after  hoisted  his 
flag  on   board  the   San  Josef  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  guns,  his  own  prize  at  the  battle  o£ 
Cape  St.  Vincent.      About  .this   time   the  em- 
peror Paul  had  renewed  the  northern  maritime 
confederacy,   the  immediate  purpose  of  which 
was  to    set   limits   to   the  naval  supremacy  of 
England.      A    resolution    being   taken   by  the 
English    cabinet  to   attempt  its  dissolution,   a 
formidable   fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  North 
seas  under  sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  lord  Nel- 
son  consented  to  go  as   second   in   command. 
Having    shifted  his  flag  to    the  St.  George  of 
ninety-eight  guns,  he  sailed  with   the   fleet  in 
March,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  he  led 
the  way  through  the  Sound,  which  was  passed 
without  any  loss.     The  harbour  of  Copenha- 
gen now  lay  before  them,  defended  by  nineteen 
ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked  by  extensive 
batteries  on  two  islands    called  the    Crowns, 
artificially  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  port. 
An  attack  being  determined  upon,  the  conduct 
of   it   was   entrusted    to    lord    Nelson,    with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  besides  frigates.     The 
combat  which  succeeded  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible    and  best   disputed   upon    record.     It 
ended,  however,  after  a  conflict  of  five  hours, 
by  the   striking  of  the  whole   line  of  Danish 
ships  and  floating  batteries.     Still   the  Crown 
batteries,   and  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of  the 
arsenal,  were  untouched  ;   while  two   ships  of 
the    assailants  were  aground,    and    others   in 
haz  ird  of  a  like  fate.      At  this  critical  period, 
lord  Nelson,  wiih  the  presence  of  mind  of  one 
familiariz'-d  to  danger,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  pro- 
posing a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  otherwise  he 
should  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  the  batteries  he 
had  taken,  without   having  it   in  bis  power  to 
remove  the  brave  defendeis.     His  panegyrists 


have  here  attempted,  somewliat  inconsistenfTy, 
to  give  him  equal  credit  for  policy  and  hu- 
manity ;  for  if  the  flag  was  a  stratagem  of  war, 
the  saving  of  lives  could  be  only  a  secondary 
object.  The  measure,  however,  was  a  liappy 
one.  It  put  an  end  to  further  carnage  ;  anj 
on  the  landing  of  lord  Nelson  to  hold  an  ami- 
cable conference  with  the  prince  royal,  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were  arranged,  which 
finally  terminated  the  dispute.  After  having 
negotiated  with  Sweden  for  the  free  navigation 
of  British  ships  in  the  Baltic,  and  witnessed 
the  friendly  dispositions  of  Russia,  now  no 
longer  governed  by  the  frantic  Paul,  lord  Nel- 
son returned  to  England.  His  great  services 
m  this  expedition  were  rewarded  by  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount. 

The  preparations  made  for  the  invasion  of 
England  from  15oulogne  liaving  now  excited  a 
great  alarm  in  the  nation,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  calm  the  public  fears  by  entrusting 
the  marine  defence  to  the  popular  hero  ;  and 
lord  Nelson  was  appointed  commander- in- cliicf 
of  a  squadron  posted  between  Orfordncss  and 
Beachy  Head,  with  the  whole  attached  flotilla 
of  guns-boats,  bomb-vessels,  &c.  Resolving 
to  attempt  something  that  .should  effect  more 
than  a  temporary  security,  he  planned  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  the  enemy's  vessels  before 
Boulogne  harbour.  This  was  executed  on 
August  16,  1801  ;  but  from  a  mistaken  cal- 
culation of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprise,  it  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  was  attended  with  considerable  loss  of 
men. 

The  ensuing  peace  restored  him  to  his  friends 
on  shore,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  renown 
which  rendered  all  his  journeys  of  amusement 
to  diffc-rent  parts  of    the    kingdom    so  many 
triumphal  progresses.     His    sailor- like    frank- 
ness and  generosity,  and  his  familiar  condescen- 
sions, endeared  him  to   all  classes  of  people  ; 
and  whatever  blots  there   might  be  in  his  do- 
mestic character,  they  were  overlooked  in  ad- 
miration of  his  glorious  exploits.     On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  short-lived  peace,  lord  Nelson, 
still  unwearied  in  his  country's  service,  accept- 
ed  the   command  of  the  Mediterranean   fleer, 
and  in  May  1803  sailed  for  Gibraltar  with  his 
flag-ship,  the  Victory.     It  was  his   particular 
business  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Toulon 
fleet ;   but  he  disdained   a  close   blockade,  and 
rather  wished  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  coming  out  and  trying  his  fortune  against 
him.     At  length,  in  March  1805,  admiral  Vil*. 
leneuve  with  his  whole  fleet  got  one  of  Toulon, 
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and  eluilinsT  tlie  vigilance  of  the  Englisli  admi- 
rnl,  effected  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron oiT  Cadiz.  The  united  fleet  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  whither  Nelson  followed  them  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  information  of  their 
course.  This  extraordinary  chass  across  the 
Atlantic  was  conducted  with  singul.ir  order 
and  cx])edition ;  and  the  terror  of  Nelson's 
name  preceding  him,  prevented  the  comhined 
fleets  from  effecting  any  thing  of  consequence 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  They  soon  steered 
homeward,  followed  by  their  indefatigable  an- 
tagonist, who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  missing 
them.  He  returned  to  England,  and  again  in 
September  sailed  with  the  Victory  to  join  ad- 
miral Collingwood  with  the  fleet  off  Cadiz. 
It  was  now  his  only  wish  to  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crowning  his  great  services  by  a  vic- 
tory over  the  collected  naval  force  of  his  coun- 
try's most  formidable  foes,  and  he  practised 
every  expedient  to  induce  them  to  leave  their 
port.  At  length,  on  October  20th,  the  com- 
bined fleet  was  in  motion,  and  was  seen,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  bearing 
away  for  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  En- 
glisli  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  pursued,  and  at  noon  on  October  21st 
came  up  with  the  enemy  near  Cape  Trafalgar, 
and  began  the  engagement.  The  admiral  had 
already  laid  a  plan  of  attack,  in  which  he  w^is 
confident  of  success,  and  which  was  admired 
by  his  officers  as  a  masterpiece  of  skill.  He 
bore  dov/n  in  two  columns  upon  the  enemy's 
fleet,  wliich  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  divided  their  line  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  every  English  ship  had  her  own  single 
antagonist.  His  concluding  telegraphic  signal 
to  his  fleet  was  worthy  of  the  purest  days  of 
Sparta  :  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  !"  It  was,  indeed,  nobly  done  on  tliis 
awful  day,  for  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  stands 
unrivalled  in  modern  history.  In  the  height 
and  fury  of  the  battle,  the  great  commander 
received  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  ship  he 
was  engaging  a  musket  shot,  which  entered  at 
his  shoulder,  pierced  his  lungs,  and  lodged  in 
the  spinal  marrow.  He  was  carried  down, 
and  the  wound  was  declared  mortal.  During 
the  short  time  that  he  survived,  his  great 
anxiety  was  to  know  the  state  of  the  battle,  and 
he  was  cheered  with  the  intelligence  that 
twelve  of  the  enemy  had  already  struck.  With 
the  exclamation,  •■Thank  Cod  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;"  ho  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory,  more 
glorious  in  the  moment  of  death  than  at  any 
period  of  his  life.     The  final  event  of  this  ac- 


tion was  the  capture  of  eighteen  men  of  war,  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief  and  two  other 
flag-oflicers,  with  a  general.  It  was  a  blow 
to  the  maritime  strength  of  the  two  hostile 
powers  that  entirely  ruined  their  present  pro- 
jects, and  lastingly  crippled  their  exertions. 

The  joy  with  which  the  news  of  this  great 
success  was  received  at  home  was  sensibly 
damped  by  the  universal  feeling  of  regret  at 
the  loss  of  the  national  hero;  and  rarely  in  any 
country  have  higlier  honours  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  a  public  benefactor.  His  body  was 
brought  home  for  interment  in  the  cathedral  of 
it.  Paul's.  The  funeral,  at  thepublic  expence, 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent 
spectacles  of  the  kind  ever  beheld  in  this  coun- 
try, and  was  duly  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  seven  princes  of  the  blood.  Honours  and 
rewards  were  munificently  bestowed  on  his  re- 
lations, and  an  earldom  was  perpetuated  in  the 
family  of  Nelson,  of  which  his  brother  was 
the  first  possessor. 

Admiral  Nelson  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  To  the  traits  of  character  which  have 
been  already  given,  should  be  added  a  spirit  of 
piety  which  he  imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  which 
distinguished  him  through  the  wiiole  of  his 
progress.  It  appeared  in  all  his  public  dis- 
piitches,  and  much  contributed  to  his  popula- 
rity at  a  period  when  religion  bore  a  political 
value  in  addition  to  its  own.  A  fervent  aspi- 
ration to  heaven  fell  from  his  pen  just  as  he 
was  adv.!ncing  to  the  final  combat. — -A. 

NELSON,  RcBERT,alearnedandworthyEn-  ■ 
glish  gentleman  in  tlie  seventeenth  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the  pious  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  the  son  of  a  considerable  Turkey 
merchant,  and  born  at  London  in  the  year 
1656.  He  lost  his  fdther  when  he  was  only 
two  years  of  age,  who  left  him  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  and  of  her  brother  sir  Gabriel 
Roberts,  whom  he  appointed  his  guardian. 
This  gentleman  soon  became  extremely 
attached  to  his  nephew,  who  possessed  a 
beautiful  personal  form,  with  singular  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  gave  early  evidence 
of  strength  and  vivacity  of  intellect.  For  some 
time  he  was  placed  at  St.  Paul's  scho<5l ;  but 
afterwards  his  mother  took  him  home  to  her 
house  at  Dryfield,  near  Cirencester  In  Glou- 
cestershire, where  she  engaged  the  learned  Dr. 
George  Bull,  then  rector  of  Suddington  in  tliat 
neighbourhood,  to  attend  him  in  the  capacity 
of  private   tutor.     W  hen   he  was  sufficiently 
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qaalified  for  entering  on  academic  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,    and 
admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Irinity  college. 
Here  he  secured  the  esteem  and  afFection  of  all 
who  knew  him,  by  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  ripening,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
of  those  amiable  qualities  which  disclosed  them- 
selves early  in  his  youth.     Being  frequently  in- 
duced to  visit   London,    he    soon   became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Tillotson,  with   whom  his 
uncle  sir  Gabriel  Roberts  was   very  intimate  ; 
and  from  the  congeniality   of  their  characters 
and  dispositions,  a  close  friendship  took  place 
between  that    worthy   divine  ^id  our  author, 
which  was  dissolved   only  by  the  death  of  the 
former.      In    the    year     1680,    Mr.    Nelson 
was    chosen    fellow   of   the    Royal    Society; 
and    being    desirous   of  improving  himself  by 
foreign  travel,   set  out  for   Paris    towards    the 
latter  end   of  the   year,  in  company   with  his 
school-fellow  and  friend  Dr.  Halley.     On  their 
road   to    that    city,   they  sav/  the  remarkable 
comet  which  gave  rise   to  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
cometical  astronomy,   and  Halley's  "  Synopsis 
Cometarum  •,"  and  Mr.  Nelson  sent  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  to   Dr.  Tillotson,  which   was    pro- 
bably drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  his  fel- 
low-traveller.     While  he   continued   at  Paris, 
he  received  a   letter  from   Mr.  Henry  Saville, 
vice-chamberlain  of  king  Charles  the  Second's 
household,  proposing   to  him  the  purchase  of 
a  place  at  court,  and  promising  his  aid  in  ma- 
naging the  business.     Mr.  Nelson,    who    was 
young  and  loyal,   and  could  not   but  be  flat- 
tered   with  the   thoughts  of  making  a    figure 
near  the  king's  person,  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained some  inclination  to  close  with  th's  pro- 
posal,   and  wrote  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  requesting 
him  to  sound  his  mother  and  uncle  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  he  found  that  his  friends  were 
on  several  accounts  greatly   averse  to  such  a 
design,    he    entirely    relinquished    it.     From 
Paris  our  travellers  proceeded  together  as   far 
as  Rome,  where  they  separated;  and  .Mr.  Nel- 
son, after  completing  what  is  called  the  grand 
tour,  returned  to  England  in  the  summer   of 
1682.     While  he  was  at  Rome,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of 
sir  Kingsniill  Lucy,  bart.  and  second  daughter 
of  tiie   e.irl  of  Berkeley  ;    and  a  mutual  pas- 
sion  taking  place  between    them,   they  were 
married  soon  after  their  arrival  in  their  native 
country. 

Some  time  after  their  marriage,  her  lady- 
ship acquainted  her  husband  with  a  secret 
which  she  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed 
from  him,  that  she  had  become  a  convert  to 


the    Roman    catholic   religion.     This    change 
was  effected  by  her  conversations  at  Rome  with 
cardinal   Howard,    grandson    of    the    earl    of 
Aiundel,    collector  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
who  had  been   raised   to   the   purple   by  pone 
Clement  X.     Nor  was  this  alteration  in  senti- 
ment confined  to  herself;  for   as  soon  as  she 
was  proselyted,  her  zeal  prompted  her  to  draw 
over    her    daughter   by  her   first   husband    to 
her  new  opinions.     It  also  engaged  her  to  enter 
the  lists  in   the  famous  popish   controversy,  in 
defence  of  that  religion  ;  and  she  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  piece  published  in    1686,    in 
quarto,  under  the  title  of,  "  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning a  Judge  of  Controversy  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  shewing   the    Necessity  of    such    a 
Judge."     The  avowal  of  her  conversion  to  po- 
pery filled  Mr.  Nelson  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, and  he  used  his  able  and   diligent  en- 
deavours   to   bring  her   back  within  the   pro- 
testant  fold  ;  but  without  success.     Equally  in- 
efficacious  proved  the    labours  of  his  friends 
Tillotson  and  Hickes  for  the  same   purpose. 
The  former  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  on   the 
subject  ;   and  the  latter  published,  on  her  ac- 
count, his  collection  of  '■  Letters"  which  pass- 
ed between  him  and  a  popish  priest  in  1675, 
in  octavo.     In  this  collection  is   inserted  a  let- 
ter to  an   English  priest  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion at  Rome,   which  was  written  by  ftlr. 
Nelson   for  his  lady's   use.     It  was  in   a  great 
measure  with  the  same  view  that  he  published, 
in  1687,  a  piece  entitled,  "  "i'ransubstantiation 
contrary  to  Scripture:  or,  the  Protestant's  An- 
swer to  the  Seeker's  Request,"  quarto.  But  she 
continued   in   the   popish   communion  till  her 
death.     She  was  a  person  of  good  sense,   and 
a  fine  understanding  ;  on   which  account  Dr. 
Tillotson    particularly  lamented  her  case,   and 
seemed  in  one  of  his  letters  not  to  be  free  from 
all    apprehension    of  the  influence   she  might 
have    upon  her  husband,  with  respect  to  liis 
religious  opinions.     He  continued  steady  and 
firm,  however,  in  his  attachment  to  the  faith  in 
which  he  was  educated;  and,  though  greatly 
aiHicted   at  his    wife's  apostacy,  pobsessed  too 
much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  Christian,  to 
permit  her  ch4nge  of  sentiment  to  make  the 
least  afteration  in  the  tenderness  of  his  affec- 
tion for  her.     This   he  shewed   in    the    year 
1688,  when   the  bad  state  of  her  health   re- 
quired her  to  go  to  drink  the  waters  of  Aix 
la  Chaptlle,  by  attending  her   thither.      After 
continuing  with  her  there  for  some  time,  he 
made  a  short  visit  to  England  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year ;  but  not  liking  the  prospect  of 
affairs  at  home,  which  seemed  to  threaten  tlie. 
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exclusion  of  James  IT.  from  the  crown,  lie 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  proceeded  with 
his  lady  to  France.  From  France  they  went 
to  Italy ;  from  which  country  they  returned 
through  Germany  to  the  Hague,  where  they 
spent  some  time  with  lord  Dursley,  envoy-ex- 
traordinary to  the  States-general  from  the  En- 
glibh  court,  who  had  married  lady  Theophila's 
sister.  In  1691,  Mr.  Nelson  came  with  his 
ladv  to  England,  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the 
revolution,  and  determined  not  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from  king  James.  To  that  prince 
he  shewed  his  attachment  while  he  resided  at 
Florence,  by  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Melfort,  ambassador  from  king 
James  to  the  pope  after  the  revolution ;  and  he 
now  declared  himself  a  nonjuror,  withdrawing 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England. 
However,  Air.  Nelson's  nonjuring  princi- 
ples had  not  the  effect  of  producing  a  separa- 
tion between  him  and  those  old  friends  of 
opposite  political  sentiments,  whose  good  opi- 
nion he  chiefly  valued.  In  particular,  they  did 
not  disturb  his  friendship  with  archbishop 
Tillotson,  whose  death-bed  he  attended,  and 
who  expired  in  his  arms.  After  that  event,  he 
continued  his  kindness  to  his  grace's  widow, 
and  was  very  instrumental  in  procuring  her 
pension  from  the  crown  to  be  augmented  from 
400/.  to  600/.  per  annum.  As  he  resided  in 
or  near  London,  a  coincidence  in  religious  and 
political  sentiments  soon  led  him  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rev.  John  Kettlewell,  who 
appointed  him  his  sole  e.\ecutor  and  trustee  in 
Ills  list  will.  In  pursuance  of  this  trust,  Mr. 
ZS'elson  published  some  posthumoiis  pieces  of 
that  worthy  divine,  with  a  preface,  containing 
particulars  of  his  life  and  character.  By  this 
gentleman  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  up 
his  pen  in  the  service  of  piety  and  devotion, 
under  the  persuasion  that  books  upon  such  sub- 
jects, when  coming  from  a  layman,  would 
rncet  vi'ith  a  more  favourable  reception,  and 
be  likely  to  be  more  extensively  useful,  than 
similar  productions  from  a  clerical  hand. 
The  first  work  of  this  kind  which  he  published, 
■was  his  "Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Collects  and 
Prayers  for  each  Solemniiy,"  1704,  octavo; 
which  has  been  unconmionly  popular,  and 
passed  through  upwards  of  twenty  editions. 
'i'his  was  followed,  in  1707,  by  "The  great 
Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice," 
octavo ;  in  which  he  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Ml".  Mcde,  and  Dr.  Hickes,  concerning  a  ma- 
terial sacrifice  in  the  symbols  of  the  Eueha- 
list.     Wis  next  production  is  entitled,  "The 


Practice  of  true  Devotion,  in  T^elation  to  the 
End,  as  well  as  the  Means,  of  Religion,  witk 
an  Office  for  the  holy  Communion,"  1708,  oc- 
tavo. While  he  was  proceeding  with  these 
works,  he  zealously  contributed,  both  by  his 
personal  recommendations  and  liberal  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  encouragement  of  various 
schemes  for  promoting  the  christian  religion, 
as  it  is  professed  in  the  church  of  England,  at 
home  aiul  abroad  :  such  as  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts ; 
that  for  the  reformation  of  manners  at  home, 
together  with  several  proposals  for  building,  re- 
pairing, and  endowingchurches,  and  particular- 
ly charity  schools.  Hitherto  he  had  adhered  to 
the  communion  of  the  bishops  deprived  after 
the  revolution ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Lloyd,  biohop  of  Norwich,  in  the  year  1709, 
who  was  the  last  of  that  number,  excepting 
Dr  Kenn,  he  joined  in  communion  with  the 
church  as  established  by  law.  In  forming  his 
determination  upon  this  measure,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  advice  of  the  prelate  last  men- 
tioned. Not  long  after  this,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  George  Bull,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  an  account  of 
"  The  Life"  of  that  Prelate,  "  with  the  History 
of  the  Controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  an  Abstract  of  those  fundamental  Doc- 
trines which  he  maintained  and  defended  in 
the  Latin  Tongue ;"  which  was  published  in 
1 7 13,  in  octavo.^  The  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  this  work  le-iding  him  to  take  notice 
ef  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,"  which  was  lately  published, 
he  prefixed  "A  Letter  to  that  Reverend  Di- 
vine," written  by  himself,  to  an  anonymous  at- 
tack upon  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  which  he  edited 
in  the  year  17 14.  1  he  title  of  that  piece  is, 
"  i  he  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  most  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  vindicated  from  the 
Misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Clarke,"  octavo. 
To  this  work,  and  our  author's  "  Letter,"  Dr. 
Clarke  published  an  answer,  in  whieh  he 
highly  extolled  Mr.  Nelson's  courtesy  and  can- 
dour in  that  performance,  which  he  had  abo 
experienced  in  a  private  conference  that  he  had 
held  with  him  on  the  subject.  From  this  time 
Mr.  Nelson's  health  declined  very  rapidly. 
He  had  long  been  afflicted  by  an  asthmatic 
complaint  and  dropsy  in  the  breast,  which  his 
extraordinary  application  in  writing  the  life  of 
bishop  Bull  contributed  to  increase  ui  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  At  length,  retiring  to  the  house 
of  a  relation  at  Kensington  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  he  died  there  in  January  1714-15,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year   of  his  age.     He  left  his 
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V'liole  fortune  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing narrative,  he  published,  "  A  Letter  on 
Church  Government,  in  Answer  to  a  Pam- 
phlet entitled,  '  1  hePrinciples  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,' "  i  705,  octavo ;  "  An  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate,"  &c.  1715,  oc- 
tavo; "  The  whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  by  Way 
of  Question  and  Answer,"  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  charity  schools  in  and  about  London; 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  "  Christian  Exercise;"  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray's  "  Pastoral  Letter ;" 
some  posthumous  pieces  of  bishop  Bull ;  and 
several  "Letters"  written  to  himself,  which 
shew  how  much  he  was  known  and  esteemed 
by  exalted  characters  and  men  of  distinguished 
worth,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  toreign 
parts.  In  Nichols's  "Anecdotes  of  Bowyer," 
some  of  his  own  letters  are  inserted,  which 
are  highly  characteristic  of  his  benevolence. 
Bicg.  Britan.     Brit.  Bicg. — M. 

NEMESIANUS,  M.  Aurelius  Oi.ympius, 
a  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, under  the  emperor  Carus,  and  his  sons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus.  The  last  of  these 
princes  h.:d  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and 
entered  into  a  friendly  poetical  contest  with 
him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  resided  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  rose  to 
high  favour  and  fortune,  and  that  he  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  his  cotemporary  poet  Cal- 
phurnius,  who  was  reduced  to  indigence.  Ne- 
mesianus,  according  to  the  historian  Vopiscus, 
wrote  three  poems,  entitled  "  Halieutica, 
"  Cynegetica,"  and  "  Nautica."  Of  these,  the 
second  only  is  come  down  to  modern  times, 
and  that,  in  an  imperfect  state.  He  is  also 
usually  considered  asthe  author  of  four  eclogues 
printed  with  the  seven  of  Calphurnius,  though 
some  critics  have  attempted  to  prove  that_  all 
these  were  composed  by  the  latter  poet.  'J  he 
"  Cynegeticon"  of  Nemesianus  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  in  the  dark  ages;  but 
it  was  unknown  to  the  moderns  till  Sannazaro 
discovered  a  manuscript  of  it  in  France,  which 
he  gave  to  Paolo  Manuzio  to  print.  It  cannot 
rank  high  as  a  poetical  composition;  but  it  de- 
serves praise  for  its  polish  and  elegance,  and  is 
free  from  most  of  the  faults  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  Cynegeticon  is  usually  printed  with 
that  of  Gratius  Faliscus;  and  the  eclogues 
with  those  of  Calphurnius. 

Another  poet  of  the  same  name  and  age, 
but  of  inferior  merit,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  Ixeutica,"  of  which  some  fragn.ents  have 
been  pubHshed  in   the  "Poet.  Lat.  Minor." 
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and  "  Poet.  Rel.  Venat."     Twi/V  Peef.   Lat. 

Moieii.     Aluratori. — A. 

NEMESIUS,  an  eminent  ancient  christian 
philosopher,  is  fupposed  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Enusa  in  Phoenicia,  and  to  have  flourished, 
according  to  some  writers  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century,  while  others  place  him  in 
the  fifih.  Since  antiquity,  however,  aflbrds  us 
no  light  on  this  subject,  we  must  consider  his 
age  to  be  uncertain.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  "On  the  Nature  of  Man,"  which  by 
some  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  St. 
Gregory  Nysscn.  It  refutes  the  notions  of 
the  Manichaans,  Eunomians,  and  Apollina- 
rists,  and  defends  that  of  Origen  concerning 
the  pre-existence  of  souls.  The  opinions  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  his 
work,  he  relates  with  great  perspicuity  of 
thought,  and  correctness  of  language.  But  his 
treatise  is  chiefly  curious,  as  it  discovers  a  de- 
gree of  acquaintance  with  physiology,  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  writers  of  so  early  a 
date.  He  treats  clearly  concerning  the  use  of 
the  bile,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  other 
glands  of  the  human  body,  and  seems  to  have 
had  some  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  performance  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  specimens,  now  extant,  of 
the  philosophy  which  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cient Christians.  George  Valla  published  the 
first  Latin  version  of  it  at  Lyons,  in  153S; 
which  was  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
NicasiusEllebodius,  who  gave  the  first  edition 
of  it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1565,  octavo,  with  a  preface  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Auctuar.  Bibl.  Patr. ;"  but  the  best  edition  of 
it  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  167  i,  octavo,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  and  a  learned 
preface.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  J.  .^ub.  sac. 
Avian.  Bayle.  ALreri.  Enftld's  Hist.  Phil. 
vol.  II.  book  vi.  ch.  3. — M. 

NENNiUS,  an  ancient  British  historian, 
abbot  of  Bangor,  is  generally  said  to  have  flou- 
rished about  the  year  620,  and  to  have  taken 
refuge  at  Chester  at  the  time  of  tlie  massacre 
of  the  monks  at  that  monastery.  But  bishop 
Nicolson  affirms,  that  from  his  own  book  he 
appears  to  have  written  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  composed  several  works,  of  which  cata- 
logues are  given  by  Bale  and  Pits;  but  the 
only  oneremainingishis  "Historia  Britonum," 
or  "EulogiumBritannix,"  which  has  been  print- 
ed in  Gale's  "  Histor.  Britann.  Script."  Oxen. 
169 1,  folio.  Great  part  of  it  is  supposed  to  hive 
been  borrowed  from  the  history  of  one  Elbo- 
dus  or  Elvodu^us.     JSicolson  s  Hut.  Libr. — A. 
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NEPOS,  Cornelius,  a  Roman  histonati 
and  biographer,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius 
C.«sar  and  Augustus,  and  was  the  friend  of 
Cicero  and  /\tticus.  He  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  probably  at  Hostilia  in  the 
district  of  Verona.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  This  writer  composed  several 
■works,  one  of  which  is  commemorated  in 
some  verses  addressed  to  him  by  Catullus,  as 
comprising  an  universal  history  in  three  books 
or  tables.  1  he  only  performance  of  his  which 
has  reached  modern  times  is  a  collection  of 
biographical  sketches,  entitled  "  Excelientium 
Imperatorum  Vitse,"  and  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  articles  of  Greek  and  other  foreign  gene- 
rals, with  a  fragment  of  the  life  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  and  a  more  detailed  life  of  Atticus. 
These  pieces  long  passed  under  the  name  of 
Emilius  Probus,  who  presented  them  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  the  purity  of  the  style,  which  is  that  of 
the  best  age  of  the  Latin  language,  assigns 
them  to  the  real  author.  They  are  elegant 
compositions,  but  too  concise  for  purposes  of 
accuracy,  and  not  marked  by  any  depth  of  re- 
flection or  force  of  moral  painting.  The  edi- 
tions of  Cornelius  Nepos  have  been  extremely 
numerous,  as  it  has  been  made  a  common 
school  book.  The  most  valuable  arc  the  Fa- 
riorum,  of  which  that  of  1675  is  said  to  be 
the  most  correct,  the  Delphln.  of  1675,  and 
Wetsteins  Liigd.  B.  1773.  Vossii  Hist.  Lat, 
Tiraho  chi.      Bibiogr.  Diet. — A. 

NlPVEU,  1  rancis,  a  French  Jesuit  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  devotional  and 
practical  writings  have  been  widely  circulated 
and  much  esteemed  in  the  catholic  communion, 
■was  born  at  St.  IVialo's  in  the  year  1639.  He 
entered  the  order  of  Jesus  in  the  year  1654,  and 
after  he  had  finished  his  studies  and  taken  the 
four  vows,  heoccupied  the  chair  of  classical  pro- 
fessor I'or  six  years,  and  afterwards  that  of  phi- 
losophy for  eight  years,  with  great  reputation. 
His  talents  occasioned  his  being  appointed  to 
various  important  offices  in  the  society,  and  he 
died  principal  of  the  college  of  Rennes,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  He  published  nu- 
msrous  treatises  consecrated  to  the  interests  of 
piety  and  morality,  and  among  others,  one 
"  On  the  Knowledge  and  Love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  1681,  i2mo.  which  hai  been 
frequently  reprinted  ;  "  The  Method  of 
Prayer,"  169 1,  i2mo.  which,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  piece,  has  been  translated  into  Ita- 
lian; ''Preparation  for  Death,"  1693,  i2mo. 
also  transl.ited  in<o  that  language  ;  '■  Christian 
Thoughts  and  Reflections  for  all  the  Days  in 


the  Year,  1699,  In  four  volumes,  i2mo.  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  Italian ; 
"The  Spirit  of  Christianity,  or,  the  Conformity 
of  a  Christian  to  the  Example  of  Jesus  Christ," 
1700,  i2nio.;  "  Christian  Conduct,  or,  Direc- 
tions for  practising  the  Principal  Duties  of  the 
Christiaai  Life,"  1704,  i2mo.  &c.  Aloreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NERI,  Philip  de,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  founder  of  the  celebrated  con- 
gregation of  the  priests  of  the  oratory,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  15  15.  He  was 
sent  to  one  of  his  uncles,  a  mercliant  at  St. 
Germain's  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the 
intention  of  being  educated  to  business  ;  but 
he  early  discovered  a  stronger  inclination  for 
reading  and  study,  and  was  permitted  to  indulge 
it.  After  going  through  a  course  of  classical 
literature,  and  making  a  considerable  progress 
in  philosophy  and  divinity,  he  suddenly  re- 
nounced the  pursuit  of  learning,  sold  his  books, 
and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  prayer  and 
contemplation.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  much  of 
his  tinie  to  attendance  on  the  sick  poor,  and 
practised  the  most  rigorous  mortification  and 
self-denial,  allowing  himself  no  other  food  but 
bread,  olives,  and  a  few  herbs.  When  he  was 
twenty-six  years  old  he  was  ordained  priest; 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  not  a  day 
passed  without  his  either  celebrating  mass  or 
communicating.  In  the  ye.ir  1550,  he  founded 
a  fraternity  for  the  relief  of  strangers,  pilgrims, 
and  destitute  sick  persons;  which  led  the  way 
to  the  institution  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory.  This  celebrated  society  was  begun  to 
be  formally  organized  by  him  in  1564,  and 
ten  years  afterwards  was  approved  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Among  the  first  members  of 
this  congregation  was  the  famous  Baro- 
nius,  who  by  his  advice  was  led  to  under- 
take his  "Ecclesiastical  Annals;"  and  the 
numerous  establishments  belonging  to  the 
order,  which  soon  arose  in  Italy  and  France 
in  particular,  have  furnished  many  other  emi- 
nent names,  which  have  rendered  very  import- 
ant service  to  the  interests  of  literature  and 
science.  N'eri  died  at  Rome  in  1595,  when  he 
wasabtut  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  canoniz- 
ed by  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  Teissier's 
J'.hges  ties  Hommes  Savants,  vol.  II.  Moreri. 
Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

NERLI,  FiLiPPO,  an  Italian  historian,  born 
in  1485,  was  a  senator  of  Florence.  One  of 
his  name,  probably  the  same  person,  was  go- 
vernor of  Modena  for  the  church  in  i^zd; 
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^nd  attempting  to  return  to  Floi'ence  in  1527 
with  Guicciardini,  was  excluded  from  that 
city.  He  died  in  1556.  His  work  entitled 
"  1  Commentari  de'  1-atti  civili  occorsi  nolle 
Citta  di  Firenze  del  1215  (ino  al  i<;  ^7, "re- 
mained in  manuscript  till  it  was  published  in 
Florence  with  the  date  of  Augusta  in  1728. 
Giannotti  in  a  letter  to  Varchi  complains  that 
Nerli  has  inserted  several  misrepresentations  in 
his  history,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  part 
he  personally  took  in  the  transactions  of  his 
time.      Tiraboschi. — A. 

NERO,  Lucius  Domitius,  Roman  em- 
peror, who  has  left  a  name  abhorred  by  all  pos- 
terity, was  the  son  of  Cneius  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus.  He  was  born  A.  D.  37.  Both  his 
parents  were  notorious  for  their  vices;  and 
the  fnther  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  detestable  dispositions,  that  he  af- 
firmed, at  his  son's  birth,  that  nothing  could 
spring  from  himself  and  Agrippina  but  some 
monster,  born  for  the  public  cal.imity.  The 
favour  of  the  people,  however,  attended  him 
at  his  first  appearance  in  the  secular  games 
given  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  year  47. 
He  M'as  the  only  male  descendant  of  their  be- 
loved Germanicus,  and  his  own  and  his  mo- 
ther's life  were  thought  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  arts  of  the  infamous  Messalina.  Her  fall 
was  probably  their  preservation;  and  when 
Agrippina  herself  became  the  wife  of  her 
uncle  Claudius,  her  son  stood  fair  for  attaining 
all  the  honours  of  his  rank.  In  his  thirteenth 
year,  the  weak  emperor,  though  he  had  a  son 
of  his  own,  was  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  him, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  names  of 
Nero  Claudius  Ccesar.  In  the  following  year 
he  assumed  the  virile  robe,  was  designated 
consul,  and  declared  prince  of  the  Roman 
youth.  His  marriage  with  Octavia,  the  em- 
peror's daughter,  which  had  been  determined 
upon  some  years  before,  took  place  in  53  ;  and 
in  order  to  give  him  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
his  father-ill-law  by  a  display  of  eloquence, 
his  mother  incited  him  to  plead  several  public 
causes  in  the  emperor's  presence.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  the  instructions  of  Seneca  that  Nero 
was  indebted  for  his  rhetorical  talents,  for 
Agrippina  had  recalled  that  philosopher  from 
banishment,  and  made  him  her  son's  instructor. 

Claudius  in  the  year  54  was  poisoned  by  his 
abandoned  wife,  whose  intrigues  procured  the 
elevation  of  her  son  to  the  imperial  throne,  to 
tlie  prejudice  of  the  young  Britannicus,  the 
deceased  emperor's  son.     It  was  her  own  am- 


bition which  she  sought  to  gratify  by  lhi» 
measure,  for  she  had  trained  her  son  in  per- 
fect submission  to  her  will ;  and  such  was  at 
this  time  his  deference  towards  her,  that  when 
the  officer  of  the  guird  came  on  the  day  of 
his  accession  to  ask  the  watch-word,  he  gave 
"  the  best  of  all  mothers."  This  mother,  liow- 
ever,  sullied  herself  with  ail  manner  of  crimes 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  throne  and 
her  own  authority,  and  to  her  are  to  be  attri- 
buted all  the  bad  acts  of  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  His  own  principles  of  government,  as 
prompted  by  Seneca  and  his  governor  IJurrhus, 
appeared  to  be  highly  liberal  and  laudable;  and 
his  actions  corresponded  with  the  discourses 
tliat  were  put  into  his  mouth.  Such  was  his 
apparent  humanity,  that  upon  being  de>ired  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  1  knew  not  how  to 
write  !"  Several  other  examples  of  clemency 
and  moderation  are  related  of  the  short  golden 
infancy  of  his  power.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  favourable  symptoms  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  facility  of  a  young  man, 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  in  all 
affairs  of  public  business,  wliilst  he  indulged 
his  inclinations  for  licentious  pleasure  and  fri- 
volous amusements.  One  of  his  earlie.-t  irre- 
gularities was  an  attachment  to  Acte  a  freed- 
woman  of  a  debauched  character,  who  obtained 
a  great  ascendency  over  him,  while  he  displayed 
nothing  but  aversion  to  his  wife  Octavia.  His 
tutors  thought  it  adviseable  to  indulge  this 
passion,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  more  cri- 
minal amours;  and  his  mother,  who  was  at 
first  violently  exasperated  by  it,  finding  that  her 
angry  reproaches  were  likely  only  to  render 
herself  odious  to  her  son,  was  obliged  to  con- 
nive at  it.  As  a  stroke  of  refined  policy  to 
keep  her  son  in  dependence,  she  affected  to 
countenance  the  claims  of  Britannicus  to  the 
sovereignty;  but  this  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  precipitate  the  fate  of  that  innocent  prince, 
and  give  a  commencement  to  the  murderous 
career  of  Nero.  He  determined  to  remove  one 
who  was  thus  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  danger- 
ous competitor ;  and  having  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  Locusta,  famous  for  her  skill  in 
poisoning,  and  who  had  been  employed  by 
Agrippina  in  the  murder  of  Claudius,  he  con- 
trived to  have  poison  administered  to  Britan- 
nicus, as  he  sat  at  table  witli  the  emperor,  his 
wife  and  mother.  Its  effects  were  instant. 
He  fell  down  speechless  and  senseless,  was  car- 
ried out,  and  soon  expired.  Nero,  then  only 
eighteen,  was  50  well  practised  in  dissimuLition, 
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tliat  without  the  least  change  of  countenance, 
he  afll'Cted  to  consider  it  as  only  one  of  the 
epileptic  fits  to  which  the  prince  had  been 
subject,  and  continued  the  repast.  Agrippina, 
however,  viewed  with  dread  this  proof  of  pre- 
mature villainy,  and  foresaw  her  own  decline 
of  authority.  An  accusation  was  soon  after 
brought  against  her  of  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
throne her  son ;  and  such  was  the  impression 
that  a  sense  of  his  danger  made  upon  him, 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  diverted  by  Burrhus 
and  Seneca  from  putting  his  mother  to  death 
without  hearing  her  vindication  .  But  having 
obtained  a  delay,  she  so  well  justified  herself, 
that  her  accusers  were  punished,  and  she  reco- 
vered a  degree  of  influence. 

The  levity  and  turbulence  of  Nero's  dispo- 
sition were  displayed  in  an  amusement  which 
about  this  time  he  followed,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  capital.  This  was  rambling 
disguised  in  the  streets  by  night  with  a  band  of 
disorderly  companions,  robbing  and  abusing 
all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  his  way, 
and  carrying  off  all  the  pillage  he  could  lay 
hands  upon,  which  lie  sold  by  public  auction 
in  his  palace  on  the  next  day,  On  these  occa- 
sions he  sometimes  met  with  rude  resistance, 
and  was  more  than  once  severely  beaten.  As 
he  was  as  much  a  coward  as  a  ruffian,  he  af- 
terwards caused  himself  to  be  followed  by 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  guard,  who  were 
directed  to  come  to  his  assistance  should  he  be 
roughly  encountered.  This  indecent  and  un- 
manly sport  for  a  considerable  time  rendered 
the  streets  of  Rome  a  scene  of  nocturnal  dis- 
order. He  likewise  encouraged  theatrical  af- 
frays and  tumults  ;  and,  in  short,  seemed  to 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  mischief  and 
outrage.  The  public  affairs  of  the  empire 
were,  however,  well  managed  during  the  first 
years  of  Nero's  reign,  and  many  salutary  re- 
gulations took  place  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  senate  was  permitted  to  act  freely  on  se- 
veral occasions,  and  the  political  counsellors  of 
the  emperor  were  able  and  experienced.  The 
Roman  arms  were  successful  in  the  East  under 
the  command  of  Corbulo,  who  entirely  sub- 
dued Armenia,  the  crown  of  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  1  igranes. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Nero's  reign  his  at- 
tachment for  Poppcea  began,  the  consequences 
of  which  plunged(him  into  an  abyss  of  crime. 
She  was  a  woman  of  high  rank  and  distin- 
guished beauty,  but  as  irregular  in  her  conduct 
as  were  most  of  the  great  Roman  ladies  of 
that  time.    After  a  criminal  connexion  with 


Otho,  she  had  married  him ;  and  now,  either 
through  his  intrigues  or  her  own  artifices,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor,  and  became 
his  mistress.  Not  contented  with  this  situa- 
tion, she  aspired  to  the  title  of  empress;  and 
finding  that  the  influence  of  Agrippina  was  an 
invincible  obstacle  to  this  design,  she  employed 
every  means  to  irritate  her  son's  mind  against 
her.  Her  insinuations  were  so  successful,  that 
he  was  worked  up  to  the  detestable  resolution 
of  taking  away  his  mother's  life.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  purpose  has  been 
related  under  the  article  of  Agrippina,  and  it 
is  enough  here  to  mention  that  it  was  preceded 
by  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  attend- 
ed with  every  circumstance  of  atrocity.  The 
enormity  of  the  crime  seems  at  first  to  have 
struck  him  with  self-abhorrence;  but  the  flat- 
teries of  those  about  him,  in  which  Burrhus 
and  Seneca  too  readily  concurred,  and  the 
vile  adulation  of  the  senate,  soon  calmed  his 
agitation.  The  plea  of  self-defence  was  em- 
ployed in  his  justification  ;  but  though  it  was 
admitted  in  public,  the  parricide  was  execrated 
in  private,  and  considered  as  the  great  portent 
of  the  times.  Nero  himself  was  never  able 
entirely  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  remorse.  He 
often  asserted  to  his  intimates  that  he  Was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  his  mother,  and  by 
the  horrid  forms  of  avenging  furies,  with 
their  whips  and  torches.  Conscious  guilt 
made  liim  retire,  when  in  Greece,  from  the 
Eleusini.m  mysteries,  at  the  voice  of  the  he- 
rald commanding  the  impious  to  depart. 

Though  his  reverence  for  his  mother  had 
long  been  much  impaired,  she  had  c</ntinued 
to  hold  him  in  a  kind  of  respect  vi'hich  was 
some  restraint  upon  his  depraved  propensities. 
After  her  death,  he  plunged  into  a  course  of 
amusements,  rather  derogatory  from  his  rank, 
and  of  bad  example  to  public  manners,  than 
flagitious  in  their  own  nature.  A  fondness  for 
chariot-races  had  been  one  of  his  childish 
passions,  and  it  had  attended  him  to  manhood. 
He  now  himself  assumetl  the  post  of  charioteer, 
and  exhibited  his  skill  in  public.  A  taste  for 
music  had  always  been  considered  as  frivolous 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  practice  of  the 
art  had  been  confined  to  professional  perform- 
ers. But  Nero,  vain  of  his  acquirements  in 
this  art,  could  not  be  restrained  from  display- 
ing them  upon  the  public  theatre,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  talents  of  an  actor.  Not  during 
immediately  to  vihfy  the  imperial  dignity  by 
such  an  exhibition,  he  began  by  engaging  se- 
veral  of   the  youth  of  patrician  families  to 
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appear  on  the  stage,  and  Roman  knights  to 
comb.it  in  the  arena  as  gladiators.  lie  then 
instituted  a  society  of  jfugustani,  or  Mmp^'rjr's 
friends,  whose  sole  business  was  to  receive  him 
with  the  most  vehement  applauses  as  soon  as 
he  should  appear.  At  length,  surrounded  by- 
courtiers  and  (^uards,  he  ventured  to  make  his 
entrance,  tuning  his  instrument,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Burrhus,  as  Tacitus  says,  "  mxrens 
&  laudans,"  grieving  and  applauding.  A  taste 
for  poetry  njight  be  reckoned  among  his  more 
respectable  inclinations-,  but  in  him  it  turned 
to  the  idle  vanity  of  gaining  venal  plaudits  for 
pieces  composed  without  genius  or  applica- 
tion. He  also  paid  some  attention  to  the  sys- 
tems of  philofophtrs,  and  he  occasionally  as- 
serablid  the  leaders  of  the  different  sects  to 
dispute  before  hi.m  for  his  diversion.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  he  instituted  games  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Greece,  whicii  were  at 
the  same  time  gymnical,  musical,  and  eques- 
trian. He  gave  them  the  name  of  Niromaii, 
and  in  person  disputed  the  prizes  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  in  which  he  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory. The  pantomimic  art,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond,  at  tiiis  time  reached  a  pcr- 
lection  it  had  never  before  attained. 

Public  afl'.iir.-.  were  still  conducted  with  wis- 
dom; and  though  the  rigour  of  the  lav/s  of 
lese-majesiy  had  btren  revived,  their  execu- 
tion was  still  moderated,  when  the  death  of 
Burrhus,  and  the  declining  influence  of  Seneca, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  tyranny  and  cruelty 
which  has  characterised  the  rei'^n  of  Nero. 
Setieca  retired  from  court,  and  nothing  virtu- 
ous or  dignifiv-'d  remain;;d  in  it.  SacriBces  of 
distinguished  perscins  w  re  soon  made  to  the 
jealous  fears  of  the  emperor;  and  the  long 
meditati  d  step  of  repudiating  Octavia,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  upon  the  tlirone  for  Poppaea, 
took  place  in  62.  The  hatred  of  Nero  against 
this  virtuous  spouse  was  not  satiated  with  her 
dismission.  At  the  instigation  of  Poppaea  an 
infamous  accusation  of  adultery  was  brought 
against  her,  and  she  was  relegated  into  Cam- 
pania. The  lively  interest  taken  in  her  fate 
bytheRoman  people  caused  hertobe  further  ba- 
nished to  the  isle  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was 
soon  after  put  todeath.  Pallas,  the  all-powerful 
frccdman  of  Claudius,  died  about  the  samie 
time,  poisoned,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  em- 
peror's orders,  for  the  sake  of  liis  immense 
wealth.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  rapacity  alone 
varied  the  scenes  of  indecent  folly  and  aban- 
doned debauchery  which  constituted  the  ha- 
bitual life  of  Nero. 

The  terrible  conflagration  of  Rome  in  the 


year  64  is  by  Suetonius  and  Dio  posit ivcljr 
charged  upon  the  emperor  Tacitus,  however, 
eipresscs  a  dou'iit  coucernlrg  its  origin,  and 
indeed  the  probability  seems  to  be  th.it  it  was 
accidental.  Nero  was  at  Asitium  when  it  liiip- 
pened,  and  only  returned  to  see  his  own  palace 
destroyed  by  theflimts.  1  fe  opened  his  gardens 
and  caused  sheds  to  be  erected  for  tlie  multi- 
tude who  were  deprived  of  a  home,  and  took 
proper  meaiures  to  prevent  a  scarcity  atid  sup- 
ply the  most  prcs.iing  wants  of  the  people. 
Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  unfeeling 
levity  might  Iiave  renderetl  him  a  curious  spec- 
tator of  tiie  devastation,  and  suggested  to  him 
the  burning  of  Troy  as  a  happy  subject  to 
fing  to  his  lyre  during  the  ravages  of  the 
flames.  'J'his  fire,  which  was  not  extinguished 
till  the  si.vth  day,  laid  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  in  ashes.  Its  re-edification  was  conducted 
with  due  attention,  as  well  to  the  riglits  of  in- 
dividuals as  to  the  public  advantage  ;  and  the 
new  city  was  much  improved  in  the  breadth 
and  direction  of  its  streets,  and  its  conve- 
niences of  every  kind.  The  emperor  might 
have  gained  credit,  upon  the  whole,  by  this 
disaster,  had  not  the  suspicion  of  his  being  it."; 
author  still  maintained  its  ground  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  One  method  which  he  took  to 
divert  it  has  perhaps  excited  greater  detestation 
of  his  memory  thin  all  his  other  enormities. 
He  caused  the  Christians,  who  ntthat  time  began 
to  be  known  as  a  new  religious  sect  in  Rome, 
to  be  accused  as  the  incendiaries  ;  and  taking 
their  guilt  for  granted,  he  apprehended  all  of 
them  whom  he  could  discover  in  the  city,  and 
put  them  to  death  in  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ments. Some  were  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  baited  by  dogs,  others  were  enve- 
loped in  combustibles,  and  set  on  fire  to  serve 
as  torches  in  Nero's  gardens,  whilst  he  enter- 
tained the  populace  with  a  horse-race.  This 
cruelty  and  injustice  has  branded  him  with 
the  title  of  the  first  per.secutor  of  the  christian 
cliuich;  the  p-;riecution,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  only  local  and  temporary.  Of  the 
new  edifices  in  Rome,  none  could  bear  comp-.i- 
rlson  with  that  which  Nero  constructed  for 
his  own  residence,  and  called  the  Golden  Palace. 
I'his  building  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
immen.^e  quantity  of  gold  and  other  precious 
materials  employed  in  its  decoration,  than  for 
its  enormous  m-jgnitude,  and  the  vast  compass 
of  lis  grounds  and  appendages  for  use  and 
ornament.  An  epigram  upon  it  is  preserved 
by  Suetonius,  the  sense  of  which  is,  "  Rome  is 
becoming  a  single  house;  remove,  ye  Romans 
to  Veil,  unless  Vtii  too  should  be  swallowe 
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up  in  its  extent."  Nero,  whose  taste  was  en- 
tirely turned  to  the  gigantic,  ami  who  could 
enjoy  nothing  but  in  proportion  to  its  cost, 
observed  when  it  was  finished,  "  that  he  now 
began  to  be  lodged  like  a  man."  His  mad 
profusions  of  every  kind  rendered  him  always 
needy,  and  consequently  rapacious  ;  and  there 
was  no  mode  of  raising  money  by  exactions 
and  pillage  which  he  did  not  practise  to  re- 
plenish his  exhausted  treasury.  When  he 
gave  a  lucrative  employment,  he  M'as  used  to 
say,  "You  know  what  I  want — let  it  be 
our  business  to  leave  nobody  any  thing." 
Though  much  inclined  to  superstition,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  plundering  the  most  sacred 
temples  in  the  empire,  for  which  he  atoned 
by  paying  extraordinary  honours  to  some  fa- 
vourite deity. 

The  disgrace  and  personal  danger  attend- 
ing subjection  to  such  a  monster  of  a  prince, 
produced,  in  the  year  65,  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Nero,  which  embraced  many 
of  the  noblest  persons  in  Rome.  The  plan 
was  to  kill  the  tyrant  by  surprize  in  the  circus, 
and  to  elevate  to  the  throne  C.  Piso,  a  man  of 
illustrious  descent.  Senators,  knights,  and  even 
officers  of  the  pretorian  guard,  and  one  of  the 
prefects,  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
several  females  were  made  privy  to  it.  The 
secret  was  kept  with  great  fidelity,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  was  discovered  the  day 
before  the  intended  execution.  Several  per- 
sons were  immediately  apprehended,  whose 
confessions  augmented  the  number  of  culprits  ; 
for  very  few  of  the  conspiratois  possessed  the 
firmness  of  Epicharis,  a  woman  of  loose  cha- 
racter, who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret, 
and  who  resisted  the  utmost  force  of  torture, 
and  finally  contrived  to  escape  further  question 
by  strangling  herself.  The  poet  Luean's  want 
of  constancy  has  been  mentioned  in  his  life, 
but  he  atoned  for  it  by  a  heroic  death.  Another 
distinguished  victim  was  Seneca,  though  his 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  was  very  d®ubt- 
ful.  Much  of  the  best  blood  in  Rome  was 
shed  on  this  occasion,  yet  some  examples  of 
clemency  appeared.  Largesses  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  on  the  soldiery,  and  congratula- 
tions of  the  senate,  conceived  in  the  basest 
spirit  of  adulation,  terminated  this  affair. 

Tyranny  is  always  exasperated  by  a  detected 
conspiracy.  Nero  from  this  period,  become 
suspicious  of  every  man  of  rank  and  character, 
set  no  bounds  to  his  cruelty ;  whilst  the  innate 
levity  of  his  propensities  displayed  itself  with 
more  extravagance  than  before.  He  mounted 
the  public  theatre  at  Rome,    and  disputed  for 


the  prizes  of  musician  and  actor  with  all  the 
ardour  and  affected  humility  that  could  be  felt 
by  a  professional  man,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  spectators  feel  his  tyranny  by  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  those  who  were  re- 
ported by  his  spies  to  have  been  careless  or 
tardy  in  their  applauses.  These  games  were 
followed  by  the  death  of  Poppsea  in  conse- 
quence of  a  kick  received  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, from  her  brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of 
passion.  He  is  thought  to  have  loved  her  to  the 
last,  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any 
thing.  He  caused  her  body  to  be  embalmed 
in  the  eastern  manner,  pronounced  her  funeral 
oration  in  person,  and  burnt  more  perfumes 
at  her  obst-quies  than  theannu\l  produce  of 
Arabia.  A  bloody  list  of  executions,  m  which 
the  victims  were  the  best  ami  greatest  men  of 
Rome,  distinguishes  the  annals  of  the  subse- 
quent years.  The  accusation  and  death  of 
Thrasea  1  xtus,  a  Roman  of  the  true  republican 
stamp,  whose  free  sentiments  had  long  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious,  is  particularly  described 
by  the  philosophic  pen  of  'iaciius.  These 
sanguinary  scenes  were  contrasted  by  the 
splendid  ceremonial  of  Nero's  conferring 
the  crown  of  Armenia  on  1  iridates  in  pre- 
sence ot  the  Roman  people,  in  which  the 
oriental  servility  and  the  Roman  pride  were 
equally  conspicious. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  now  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  refined  flattery  than  they 
had  formerly  been  for  genuls,  s-ent  depu- 
ties to  compliment  Nero  on  his  musicid  at- 
tainments, who  gave  him  so  favourable  an 
idea  of  their  countrymen,  that  he  resolved  to 
make  the  tour  of  Greece.  Carrying  with  him 
a  prodigious  train  of  persons  attached  to  his 
theatrical  establislmient,  he  embarked  for  that 
country  in  67,  and  successively  exhibited 
himself  in  all  the  celebrated  games  of  Greece, 
contending  for  the  ditferent  prizes,  and  obtain- 
ing every  where  easy  victories  over  his  com- 
plaisant rivals.  It  is  said  that  the  crowns 
awarded  to  him  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred ; 
and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  honours 
paid  him,  that  he  solemnly  proclaimed  Greece 
free,  as  Q^  Flaminius  had  done  before.  But 
this  shadowy  favour  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  pillages,  confiscations,  and  murders  of 
which  his  visit  was  productive.  In  order  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  he  undertook  a  project 
often  before  conceived,  but  deserted  through 
superstitious  motives,  that  of  cutting  across 
the  isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  work  had  proceeded 
some  length   when   Nero  was  hastily  recalled 
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to  Rome  by  the  fear  of  new  conspiracies.  He 
had  left  in  the  capital  as  his  deputy  his  freed- 
man  tieliu?,  armed  with  full  powers,  which  he 
employed  with  as  much  rigour  as  his  master 
had  done,  and  probably  by  directions  from  him. 
Many  were  the  victmis  who  had  fallen  in 
this  interval ;  and  that  hatred  to  tlie  senate, 
xvliich  the  tyrant  did  not  attempt  to  disguise, 
gave  the  prospect  of  many  more.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  he  made  triumphal  entries  into 
several  of  the  towns,  and  especially  into  Rome, 
in  which  he  displayed  the  most  absurd  and 
childish  vanity. 

Whilst  he  continued  plunged  in  infamous 
pleasures  and  trifling  amusements,  he  was 
roused  by  two  pieces  of  intelligence  whicli 
might  convince  him  that  the  time  was  co\ie  in 
•which  his  detestable  tyranny  couhl  no  longer 
be  endured  ;  these  were  the  revolt  of  Vindex 
in  Gaul,  and  of  Galba  in  Spain.  The  latter 
particularly  alarmed  him  -,  and  although  he 
made  some  preparations  for  resistance,  yet 
despair  seems  from  the  fir^t  to  have  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  Under  its  influence 
he  formed  various  bloody  and  horrible  projects, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  habitual  levity  dis- 
played itself  in  ridiculous  puerilities.  Of  all 
the  repr3aehes  with  which  v  inde.x  loaded  him, 
none  affected  him  s  j  much  as  the  title  of  a 
paltrv  musician;  and  he  appealed  to  all  around 
him  if  tl'.ey  knew  a  more  skilful  performer. 
The  revolt  of  Vinde.x  was  q-  elled  by  Virginius 
Ru'us,  W'th  t'le  death  of  that  cl'icf ,  but 
Gaiba  openly  declared  his  purpose  of  f.  eeng 
the  Koinan  empire  from  a  tyrant,  and  w.ib 
joined  by  many  of  the  commanders  of  pro- 
vinces. Virgiiiius,  who  refused  the  purple 
■when  offered  liini  by  liis  soldiers  remained  at 
the  head  ot  a  neutral  army,  neither  supporting 
Galba  nor  opposing  him.  At  length  even  the 
pretorian  cohorts  were  detached  from  their 
allegiance  by  the  persuasions  of  their  prefect, 
and  procl.dmed  Galba  em,ieror.  Ntro,  who 
from  the  first  had  shewn  the  must  cowardly 
irresclution,  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  tools 
refuge  in  ti.e  country-house  of  one  of  his 
freedmen.  .A.Iier  his  flight  was  known,  he 
■was  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  senate, 
and  condemned  to  an  igncmmous  death.  He 
■was  exhorted  by  the  few  friends  who  remained 
■witli  him  to  prevent  this  catastrophe  by 
a  voluntary  death,  but  he  wasted  tlic  tiiiie  in 
frivolous  prep.irations  and  unmanly  complaints, 
still  in  vain  ;;ttemptiiig  to  work  himself  into 
a  resolution  for  the  deeil.  At  length  the 
sound  of  the  horsemen  sent  to  apprehend  him 


put  an  end  to  his  hesitation  ;  and  repeating  a 
line  of  Homer  suggested  by  the  circumstance, 
he  pierced  his  thro  it  with  a  poniard.  Wfiile 
his  hand  was  tremblingly  p'erforming  its  office, 
it  was  aided  by  his  secretary;  and  ^oon  after 
the  eniry  of  the  centurion,  he  expired.  His 
remains  were  allowed  a  plain  but  decent  fu- 
neral, accompanied  by  his  two  nurses,  and  Acte 
his  first  concubir.e.  Nero  died  A.  D.  68, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
fourteenth  of  his  reign  ;  and  in  him  termi- 
nated the  line  of  Augustus.  Detested  as  his 
memory  has  generally  been  in  all  a^es,  there 
were  not  wanting  many  in  Rome  amonj^ 
the  people  and  soldiery  who  for  several  yi  ars 
crowned  his  tomb  with  flcjwers,  and  clie- 
rished  his  name  with  fond  regret.  But  such 
an  attachment  will  not  entitle  him  to  credit  for 
a  single  virtue;  since  it  was  the  olFspiing  of 
that  lavish  profusion  which  is  always  a  vice  in 
prince^,  and  is  frequen'Iy  the  parent  of  every 
other  vice  Tacili  Annul  Sufciilus.  Crevirr. — A. 
NERV.A,  I'occEius,  Roman  c  nperor, 
was  descended  from  a  Cretan  family,  which 
had  become  Roman  at  least  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  admitted  a  progenitor  of  the 
emperor's  to  his  fnendohip  Nerva  was  born 
A.  D.  26,  at  Narniin  Umbria;  and  being  the 
son,  grandson,  and  great  grand-on  of  consuls, 
entered  with  success  the  career  of  civil  digni- 
ties. He  was  designated  prsetor  when  Nero, 
on  what  account  does  not  appear,  conferred 
upon  aim  triumphal  honours  As,  from  the 
testimony  of  Martial,  he  was  distinguished  for 
poetical  talents,  that  circumstance  might  have 
procured  him  the  favour  of  a  prince  vviio  af- 
fected the  patronage  of  polite  literature.  He 
was  consul  tor  the  first  time  in  the  year  71 
with  t!ie  emperor  Vespasian,  and  afterwards  in 
90  with  Domitian.  The  latter,  however,  is 
said  by  Philostratus  to  have  relegated  Nerva  to 
Tarentum,  on  account  of  a  suspicious  corre- 
spondence which  he  held  with  the  famous  phi- 
lo.sopher  Apoilonius  lyaneus  The  conspi- 
r.itors  who  had  formed  the  resolution  of  Ireeinw 
the  empire  from  the  tyranny  of  Domitian, 
applied  to  Nerva,  who  seems  tlien  to  have  been 
at  Rome,  to  know  if  he  would  accept  of  the 
succession,  and  he  gave  them  a  favourable 
answer.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  tyrant 
was  killed,  which  was  in  September  96,  Nerva 
w;  s  iinmediaccly  proclaimed  emperor.  The 
pretorian  cohorts  had  been  secured  in  his  in- 
terest by  their  prefect,  and  the  senate  was 
happy  to  confirm  the  elevation  of  one  of  their' 
own  body,  whom  they  highly  respected.     His 
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clmracter,  Indeed,    justified  the  hopes  which 
were,  now  formed  of  a  respite  from  those  scenes 
of  Mood  and  oppression  which   had  long  af- 
flicted  the    Roman    empire.     Mild,  humane, 
and  philosophical,  he  joined  to  natural  prudence 
the    exptrience   of  advanced    years;    rmd   his 
only  defect  was  a  want  of  vigour    and   fiim- 
ness.     His  age,  according  to   the  date  of  his 
birth   given   above,   was  sevei.'y,   which   was, 
doubtless,  too  late  a  period  of  life  for  the  com- 
mencement of  so  weighty  a  charge  ;    but  other 
authorities    reduce  it  to  sixty-iive   and   sixty- 
three.     The  first  cares  of  bis  government  were 
to  n-pair  the  evils  of  the   late  tyranny,  and  he 
abolished  the  odious  law  of  treason,  and  re- 
called the  exiles,  among   whom  were  some  of 
the  most  virtuous  persons  of  die  a;^e.     He  also 
restored  to  their  property  those  who  had  been 
the   objects  of  unjust    confiscations,   and    pu- 
nished   with   death   the  freedmcn    and  slaves 
whose  informations    had    caused    the  ruin  of 
their  masters.     The  informers  of  a  higher  rank 
were,  at  least,  humiliated,  and  were  exposed  to 
the    attacks  of  those  who   detested  them  for 
their  villainies.     It   must,   liowever,    be  con- 
fessed that  Nerva's  lenity  degenerated  some- 
times into  culpable  facility.      An  instance  of 
this  kind  gaTe   occasion   to   a  pointed   remark 
from  the  re.spectable  senator  Junius  Mauricus. 
Being  at  table  with   the  emperor,  a   discourse 
arose  concerning  Caiullus  Messalinus,  whose 
memory  was  execrable  on  account  of  his  dela- 
tions   and    sanguinary  motions  in  the  senate  : 
"  What  ;said  Ncrva)do  you  tliink  would  have 
been    his    fate    had    he    been   now    living  .■"' 
*'  To  be  supping  with  us,"  replied  Mauricus, 
looking  at   Vejento,  one  of  tlie  comp.any  pre- 
sent,  v,ho  had    been  a    noted    instrument  of 
Domitian's  tyranny.     It  was,    however,   in    a 
spirit  of   equity  and   moderation    that    Nerva 
confirmed    by   an  edict   the   donations  of  his 
predecessor,  and  relieved    the   possessors  from 
the   fear  of  arbitrary  resumptions ;  nor  would 
he  even  take  the   merit  of  resuming  them,  to 
bestow  them  again  on  the  same  persons.     His 
own  liberalities  were  extensive,  but  were  di- 
rected to  the  relief  of   worthy   citizens    fallen 
into  indi;;ence,  to  the   education   of  destitute 
children,  and  to  the  succour  of  towns  and  dis- 
tricts which  had  undergone  any  public  calamity. 
'J  he  ^ources  of  this  bounty   he  found   in  the 
dimin\ition  of  his  personal  expences,  tlie  sup- 
pression of  shovi's  and  festivals,  and  the  sale  of 
useless.ornaments.      His  respect  for  the  senate 
was  manifested  by  his  abstaining  from  deciding 
any  public  ai&ir  till  he  had  consulted  the  heads 


of  that   body;    and  he   imitated    the  emperor 
Titus  in  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  never  put 
a   senator  to  death.     He  administered  justice 
with  assiduity  and  intelligence,  and  made  se- 
veral  wise  and   equitable    regulations  in  legal 
matters.      Retaining    the   sentiments  of  a  citi- 
zen upon  the  throne,   he  constantly  refused  all 
immoderate  honours,  and  would  not  suffer  that 
any  gold  or  silver  statues  should  be  erected  to 
him.     It  was  the  spirit  of  his  administration 
to  govern  so  that  he  might  re:ider  a  good  ac- 
count of   all   his   actions,  and   return   without 
apprehen>ion  to  a  private  station.     Such  were 
the  intentions  and   such   was  the   spontaneous 
conduct  of   Nerva;  but  it   is  to  be    lamented 
that  his  timidity  or  the  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment forced  him  to  some  disgraceful  com- 
pliances.    One  of  these  was  the  restoration  of 
the   licentious    pantomimes,    which    Domitiaa 
had  abolished,  but  whieh  the  p'rople  demanded 
with  tumultuous  cries.      iXnother  was  his  giv- 
ing up  to  the  mutinous  pretorians   (whom,  in- 
deed, it  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist),  the  au- 
thors of  the  death  of  Dr.mitian,  who  were,  in 
fact,  the  instruments  of  his  own  elevation.     It 
was  in  vain  that  he  presented  his  bare  neck  to 
the  enraged  soldiers,  and  entreated  them  ratiier 
to  satiate  their  vengeance  on  himself;  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and  even  to 
seem  to  approve  it.     This  mortilying  incident, 
however,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  publ'c  bene- 
fit, for   it   produced  the  adoption   of  Trajan. 
Made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  firm  sup- 
port to  his  throne,  he  passed  by  his  own    kin- 
dred, and  selected  for  his  son  and  successor  the 
man  in  all  the  empire  best  qual  fied  for  a  trust 
of  such  infinite  importrrrce.     Had  this  choice 
been  the  only  act  of  his  reign,  it  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the   pr.iteful  remembrance   of 
his  subjects.      He  particularly  recommended  to 
Trajan  the  avenging  of  the  dignity  of  the  im- 
perial authority  outraged  by  the  pretorian  se- 
dition ;  and  he  soon  after  sunk  under  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  in  J;  nuary  98,  after  a   rei!,'n 
of  something  more  than  sixteen  months.  This 
emperor  is  charged  with  intemperance  in  the 
use  of  wine  ;   and  perhaps,  to  have  possessed 
the  favour  of  Nero  and   Dornitian  may  throw 
some  --uspicion  on  the  regularity  of  his  morals; 
but  his   public  virtues  have  deservedly  placed 
him  in  the  series  of  those   good  princes    who 
gave  a  golden  age  to  the   empire;  and  he  has 
merited  the   expressive  encoaiium  of  Tacitus, 
of  being  the   first  who  allied  two  things  before 
incompatible,  monarchy   and  liberty.       Flmii 
Epist,  i^  Paneg.     Crcvier.—'A.. 
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